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Thb  following  papers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  written 
in  England,  and  formed  but  part  of  an  intended  series,  for 
which  I  had  made  notes  and  memorandums.  Before  I  could 
mature  a  plan,  however,  circumstances  compelled  me  to  send 
them  piecemeal  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  portions  or  numbers.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  publish  them  in  England,  being  conscious 
that  much  of  their  contents  would  be  interesting  only  to 
American  readers,  and  in  truth,  being  deterred  by  the  severity 
with  which  American  productions  had  been  treated  by  the 
British  press. 

By  the  time  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  had  appeared 
in  this  occasional  manner,  they  began  to  fmd  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  be  inserted,  with  many  kind  encomiums, 
in  the  London  Literary  Crazette.  It  was  said,  also,  that  a 
London  bookseller  intended  to  publish  thom  in  a  collective 
form.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  them  forwanl  myself, 
that  they  might  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  my  superintendence 


and  revision.  I  accordiDgly  took  the  printed  numben  irbidi 
I  had  received  from  the  United  Statea,  to  Mr.  John  Mumy, 
the  eminent  publisher,  from  whom  I  bad  already  received 
friendly  attentions,  and  left  them  with  him  for  examination, 
informing  him  that  should  he  be  inclined  to  bring  them  before 
(he  public,  I  had  materiab  enough  on  hand  for  a  aeoond 
volume.  Several  days  having  elapa^  without  any  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Murray,  I  addressed  a  note  to  him,  in  vhich 
I  construed  his  silence  into  a  tacit  rejection  of  my  work,  and 
bc^ed  that  the  numbers  I  had  left  with  him  might  be  re- 
turned to  me.    The  following  was  his  reply : 


Ht  D8AB  Sir,— 

I  entreat  yon  to  believe  that  I  feel  tralf  obliged  by  yonr  kind 
intentions  towards  me,  and  that  I  entertain  the  mi>tit  unfeigned 
respect  for  four  most  tasteful  talents.  My  liuusc  is  coniplelclj 
filled  with  workpeople  at  this  time,  end  I  have  only  an  office  to 
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been  treated  by  him  with  much  hospitality  during  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh ;  but  first  I  determined  to  submit  my  work  to 
Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  cordial  reception  I  had  experienced  from  him  at  Abbots- 
ford  a  few  years  previously,  and  by  the  favorable  opinion  he 
had  expressed  to  others  of  my  earlier  writings.  I  accordingly 
sent  him  the  printed  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book  in  a  parcel 
by  coach,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  him,  hinting  that 
slnoe  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  his  hospitality,  a 
reverse  had  taken  place  in  my  affairs  which  made  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  my  pen  all-important  to  me ;  I  begged  him, 
therefore,  to  look  over  the  literary  articles  I  had  forwarded  to 
him,  and,  if  he  thought  they  would  bear  European  republica- 
tion, to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Constable  would  be  inclined  to 
be  the  publisher. 

The  parcel  containing  my  work  went  by  coach  to  Scott's 
address  in  Edinburgh ;  the  letter  went  by  mail  to  his  residence 
in  the  country.  By  the  very  first  post  I  received  a  reply, 
before  he  had  seen  my  work. 

^  I  was  down  at  Kelso,''  said  he,  '*  when  your  letter  reached 
Abbotsford.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  town,  and  will  converse 
with  Constable,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward  your 
views — I  assure  you  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure." 

Hie  hint,  h6wever,  about  a  reverse  of  fortune  had  struck 
the  quick  apprehension  of  Scott,  and,  with  that  practical  and 
eflkdent  good  will  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  he  had  already 
devised  a  way  of  aiding  me. 

A  weMj  periodical,  he  went  on  to  inform  me,  was  about 
to  be  aat  up  in  Edinburgh,  supported  by  the  most  respeotable 
talenta,  and  amply  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  informa- 


tjoo.  Ute  Kppointment  of  Um  editor,  for  wUoh  •mpls  ftincb 
xrer«  providud,  would  be  five  hundred  poundi  Merling  ft  year, 
with  the  reasonable  pruapect  of  furtlier  kdvaoUgM.  Tbia 
■ituatiun,  being  Apparently  at  hia  ^poaa),  be  frankly  o&red 
to  mo.  The  worh,  however,  he  intinutad,  waa  to  have  aMne- 
what  of  a  political  bearing,  and  be  eiprcwed  an  j^prehenaiou 
that  the  tone  it  was  desired  to  adopt  might  not  suit  tne. 
"  Yet  I  risk  the  question,"  added  be, "  because  1  know  no 
man  so  well  qualified  for  this  important  task,  and  periiaps 
because  it  will  necessarily  bring  you  to  Edinbat^jh.  If  my 
proposal  does  not  suit,  you  need  only  keep  tbe  matter  secret, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done.  '  And  for  my  love  1  pray  yon 
wrong  me  not.'  If,  on  tbe  contrary,  you  think  it  oould  be 
made  to  suit  you,  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible,  addressing 
Castle-street,  Edinburgh." 

L  Ediiiburpji.  Iieailda."!  a 
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I  then  went  on  to  explain  that  I  found  myself  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  situation  offered  to  me,  not  merely  by  my 
political  opinions,  but  by  the  very  constitution  and  habits  of 
my  mind.  "  My  whole  course  of  life,"  I  observed, "  has  been 
desultory,  and  I  am  unfitted  for  any  periodically  recurring 
task,  or  any  stipulated  labor  of  body  or  mind.  I  have  no 
command  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  are,  and  have  to  watch 
the  vary  ings  of  my  minds  as  I  would  those  of  a  weather-cock. 
Practice  and  training  may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at 
present  I  am  as  useless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own 
country  Indians  or  a  Don  Cossack. 

^  I  must,  therefore,  keep  on  pretty  much  as  I  have  begun  ; 
writing  i^hen  I  can,  not  when  I  would.  I  shall  occasionally 
shifl  my  residence  and  write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects 
before  me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagination  ;  and  hope  to 
write  better  and  more  copiously  by  and  by. 

**  I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  no  better  way  of 
answering  your  proposal  than  by  showing  what  a  very  good- 
for-nothing  kind  of  being  I  am.  Should  Mr.  Constable  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand,  he 
will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  and  it  will  be  some- 
thing like  trading  with  a  gipsy  for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings, 
who  may  at  one  time  have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to 
offer,  and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard." 

In  reply,  Scott  expressed  regret,  but  not  surprise,  at  my 
declining  what  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  duty.  He 
then  recurred  to  the  original  subject  of  our  correspondence ; 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  various  terms  upon  which  arrange- 
ments were  made  between  authors  and  booksellers,  that  I 
might  take  my  choice  ;  expressing  the  most  encouraging  con- 
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fidenoe  of  the  succen  of  my  vork,  ind  of  prerloui  wtorks 
which  1  had  produced  in  America.  "  I  did  no  mora,"  added 
he,  "  than  open  tlio  trenches  with  Constable ;  but  I  am  ni'ra 
if  jou  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  htm,  you  will  find 
him  disposed  to  treat  your  overturn  with  every  degree  of 
attention.  Or,  if  you  think  it  of  conaoqucncs  iff  the  first  place 
to  see  mo,  1  shall  be  in  London  in  tha  course  of  a  month,  and 
whatever  my  experience  can  command  is  most  heartily  at 
your  command.  But  I  can  add  little  to  what  I  hare  said 
above,  except  my  earnest  recommendation  to  Constable  to 
enter  into  the  negotiation."  • 

Iteforc  the  receipt  uf  this  roost  obliging' letter,  howeror,  I 
had  determined  to  look  to  no  leading  bookseller  for  a  laundi, 
but  to  throw  my  work  before  the  public  at  my  own  risk,  and 
let  it  sink  or  swim  according  to  its  merits.     I  wrote  to  that 
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the  drcuktion  of  sudi  works  as  do  not  pay  an  amazing  toll  to 
themselves.  But  they  have  lost  the  art  of  altogether  dam- 
ming up  the  road  in  such  cases  between  the  author  and  the 
public,  which  they  were  once  able  to  do  as  effectually  as 
Diabolus  in  John  Bunyan's  Holy  War  closed  up  the  windows 
of  my  Lord  Understanding's  mansion.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  you  have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public 
to  be  admired  by  them,  and  I  would  not  say  so  unless  I 
really  was  of  that  opinion. 

''If  you  ever  see  a  witty  but  rather  local  publication 
called  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  you  will  find  some 
notice  of  your  works  in  the  last  number:  the  author  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you  in  your 
litarary  capacity.  His  name  is  Lockhart,  a  young  man  of 
very  considerable  talent,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately 
connected  with  my  family.  My  foithful  friend  Knickerbocker 
is  to  be  next  examined  and  illustrated.  Constable  was  ex- 
tr^nely  willing  to  enter  into  consideration  of  a  treaty  for 
your  works,  but  I  foresee  will  be  still  more  so  when 

Tour  name  Is  up,  and  maj  go 
From  Toledo  to  Madrid. 

And  that  will  soon  be  the  case,     I  trust  to  be  in 


London  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  promise  myself 
great  pleasure  in  once  again  shaking  you  by  the  hand." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Sketch-Book  was  put  to  press  in 
London  as  I  had  resolved,  at  my  own  risk,  by  a  bookseller 
unknown  to  fame,  and  without  any  of  the  usual  arts  by  which 
a  work  is  trumpeted  into  notice.  Still  some  attention  had 
been  called  to  it  by  the  extracts  which  had  previously  appeared 
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in  tbe  Litersrj-  GaiL-tte,  and  bj  the  kind  word  tpokea  hj  tlw 
editor  of  that  periodical,  and  it  wai  getting  into  £ur  drcttlo- 
tion,  when  my  worthy  bookseller  failed  before  the  firvt  month 
Mas  over,  and  the  sale  waa  intermpl«d. 

At  this  juncture  Scott  arrived  in  London.  I  called  to  him 
for  help,  as  I  was  sticking  in  tbe  mire,  and,  more  propitious 
than  Ilcrculcs,  he  put  his  own  shoulder  to  ibo  wheel.  Througll 
his  favonblo  roprcs^-ntations,  Mumj  was  quickly  induced  to 
undertake  the  future  publication  of  tbe  work  which  he  had 
previously  declined.  A  further  edition  -of  the  first  Tolnme 
was  struck  off  and  the  second  volnmo  was  pot  to  prev,  and 
from  that  time  Murray  became  my  publidwr,  ocMtdnetii^ 
himself  in  all  his  dealings  with  that  fiiir,  open,  and  liberal 
spirit  which  hod  obtained  for  him  the  wcll-meriled  appellation 
of  tbe  Priuce  of  Bonkscllers. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

**  I  am  of  this  mind  with  Homer,  th«t  m  the  siume  th«t  erept  oat  of  her  shel  wai 

tamed  eftaoons  ioto  a  toed,  end  therebj  wm  forced  to  make  a  stoole  to  sit  on ;  so  the 

trsTeUer  that  scragleth  ftom  his  owns  coantiy  Is  in  a  short  time  transformed  into 

so  monatroos  a  sh^^  that  he  Is  Iklne  to  alter  his  mansion  with  his  mannMV,  and  to 

Uto  where  he  can,  not  where  he  woold.** 

LTLT*iEvnnm. 

T  WAS  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  and  observing 
-^  strange  characters  and  manners.  Even  when  a  mere  child 
I  began  my  travels,  and  made  many  tours  of  discovery  into 
foreign  parts  and  unknoMm  regions  of  my  native  city,  to  the 
frequent  alarm  of  my  parents,  and  the  emolument  of  the 
town-crier.  As  I  grew  into  boyhood^  I  extended  the  range 
of  my  observations.  My  holiday  afternoons  were  spent  in 
rambles  about  the  surrounding  country.  I  made  myself 
fiuniliar  with  all  its  places  &mous  in  history  or  fable.  I 
knew  every  spot  where  a  murder  or  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted, or  a  ghost  seen.  I  visited  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  added  greatly  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  by  noting 
their  habits  and  customs,  and  conversing  with  their  sages  and 
great  men«  I  even  journeyed  one  long  summer's  day  to  the 
summit  of  the  meet  distant  hill,  whence  I  stretched  my  eye 


u 
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over  many  a  inQe  of  teira  inct^nita,  and  v 
find  how  vast  a  globe  1  inhabited. 

This  rambling  pmponsily  eln^ngthened  with  my  years. 
Books  of  voyages  and  travels  became  my  passi 
devouring  their  contents,  I  neglected  the  r^ilai 
of  the  school.  How  wistfully  would  I  wander  about  the  pji^r- 
heads  in  fine  weather,  and  watch  the  parting  ships,  bound  to 
distant  climes — with  what  longing  eyes  would  I  gaio  afl«r 
their  lessening  sails,  and  wafi  myself  in  imaginfttioa  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ! 

Further  reading  and  thinking,  though  they  brought  this 
rague  inclination  into  more  reasonable  bounds,  only  served  to 
make  it  more  decided.  I  visited  various  parts  of  my  owa 
country ;  and  had  1  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenen',  I 
should  have  felt  little  desire  to  seek  elsewhere  its  gratification, 
for  on  no  country  have  the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prod- 
igally lavished.  Her  mighty  lakes,  like  oceans  of  liquid 
ver ;  her  mountains,  with  their  bright  aerial  lints ;  her  valli'vs, 
teeming  with  wild  fertility  ;  her  tremendous  catAracts,  thi 
dering  in  their  solitudes ;  her  boundless  plains,  waving  w 
spontaneous  verdure ;  her  broad  deep  rivers,  rolling  in  solemn 
silence  to  the  ocean ;  her  trackless  forests,  where  v^t>tatioa 
puts  fi>rth  all  its  magnificence ;  her  skies,  kindling  with  tha 
magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorious  simshine; — no,  neve^ 
netd  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the  sub- 
lime Wid  beautiful  of  natural  scenery. 

But  Europe  held  forth  the  charms  of  storied  and  poetical 
association.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  masterpicoo  of  art, 
the  rdinemcnts  of  highly-cultivated  society,  the  quaint  pec;^ 
liarities  of  ancient  and  local  custom.     My  native  country 
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was  full  of  youthful  promise :  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  age.  Her  very  ruins  told  the  history 
of  times  gone  by,  and  every  mouldering  stone  was  a  chronicle. 
I  longed  to  wander  over  the  scenes  of  renowned  achievement — 
to  tread,  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity — to  loiter 
about  the  ruined  castle— to  meditate  on  the  fulling  tower — to 
escape,  in  short,  from  the  common-place  realities  of  the  present, 
and  lose  myself  among  the  shadowy  grandeurs  of  the  past. 

I  had,  beside  all  this,  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  great 
men  of  the  earth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  great  men  in 
America :  not  a  city  but  has  an  ample  share  of  them.  I  have 
mingled  among  them  in  my  time,  and  been  almost  withered 
by  the  shade  into  which  they  cast  me ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
baleful  to  a  small  man  as  the  shade  of  a  great  one,  particu- 
larly the  great  man  of  a  city.  But  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
great  men  of  Europe ;  for  I  had  read  in  the  works  of  various 
philosophers,  that  all  animals  degenerated  in  America,  and 
man  among  the  number.  A  great  man  of  Europe,  thought  I, 
must  therefore  be  as  superior  to  a  great  man  of  America,  as 
a  peak  of  the  Alps  to  a  highland  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  in  this 
idea  I  was  confirmed,  by  observing  the  comparative  impor- 
tance and  swelling  magnitude  of  many  English  travellers 
among  us,  who,  I  was  assured,  were  very  little  people  in  their 
own  country.  I  will  visit  this  land  of  wonders,  thought  I, 
and  see  the  gigantic  race  from  which  I  am  d^enerated. 

It  has  been  either  my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my  roving 
passion  gratified.  I  have  wandered  through  different  countries, 
and  witnessed  many  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  studied  them  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ; 
but  rather  with  the  sauntering  gaze  with  which  humble  lovers 
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oT  tho  picturesque  atroll  from  Uu  window  of  one  print^bop 
to  another ;  caught  aomctunes  bj  the  delincatiou  of  beauty, 
Gomotimes  by  tbo  dtHtortkma  of  cuicUun,  and  KinetimM  by 
the  lureliiicss  of  landacape.  As  it  ii  the  fiubioD  for  modem 
tourists  tn  travel  pencil  in  bond,  and  bring  home  tbeir  port- 
folios filleil  with  Hketchea,  I  am  diapoaed  lo  get  up  &  few  p)t 
tbo  cnt«rt4iinmcnt  of  my  friends.  When,  however,  I  look  over 
the  binU  and  inenioranduma  I  have  taken  down  for  tbc  purpow^ 
my  heart  almost  Ciila  mc  at  fmding  how  my  idle  humor  has 
led  ms  aside  from  the  great  objecta  studied  by  every  r^ular 
traveller  who  would  make  a  book.  I  fear  I  shall  givo  equal 
disappointment  with  an  unlucky  landscape  painter,  who  had 
travelled  on  the  continent,  but^  following  the  bent  ofhis  vagrant 
inclination,  had  sketched  in  nooks,  and  comers,  and  by-places. 
His  sketch-book  was  accordingly  crowded  with  cottages,  and 
laniisrapca.  anil  uliscure  ruins  :   but  he  haJ  nei'lcfltii   lo  t 
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Bblps,  ships,  I  win  deaerle  joa 

Amidst  the  main, 

I  will  oomM  and  try  jun. 

What  jTon  arc  protecting, 

And  pntJecUng, 

What's  your  end  and  aino. 

One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  tradings 

Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  invading, 

A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealthy  ladln|^ 

Halloo  1  my  fluide,  whither  wilt  thoa  go? 

OldPosm. 

TO  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  ho  has  to 
make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  The  temporary  absence 
of  worldly  scenes  and  employments  produces  &  state  of  mind 
peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  new  and  vivid  impressions.  The 
vast  space  of  waters  that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a 
blank  page  in  existence.  There  is  no  gradual  transition,  by 
which,  as  in  Europe,  the  features  and  population  of  one  coun- 
try blend  almost  imperceptibly  with  those  of  another.  From 
the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  lefl  all  is 
vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched 
at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

In  travelling  by  land  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene  and  a 
connected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  carry  on 
the  tftory  of  life,  and  lessen  the  effect  of  absence  and  separa* 
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lion.  '  Wo  drag,  it  is  true,  "k  lengtfacning  dulo,"  st  eadi  re> 
movo  of  our  pilj^'im^^^ ;  but  the  chftin  is  unbroken  :  w«  can 
trace  it  back  link  by  link  ;  ond  we  feci  that  the  iast  still  grap- 
ples us  to  homo.  liut  a  wiUe  bca  voyage  >evcn  ua  at  once. 
It  makes  us  conscious  of  being  caat  loose  from  tho  secure  ait- 
chorage  of  settled  life,  and  sent  adrift  upon  a  doubtful  world. 
It  interposes  a  gulf,  not  merely  imaginary,  but  real,  between 
us  and  our  homes — a  gulf  subject  to  tempest,  and  fear,  and 
uncertainty,  rendering  distance  palpable,  and  return  pre- 
carious. 

Sueh,  at  leant,  was  the  cose  with  myself.  As  I  saw  the  ' 
last  bine  line  of  my  native  land  lade  away  like  a  cloud  in  the 
horizon,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  closed  one  volume  of  the  world 
and  its  conecrna,  and  had  time  fur  meditatitni,  before  I  opened 
another.     That  land,  too,  now  vanishing  from  mv  view,  which 
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fairj  realms,  and  people  them  with  a  creation  of  my  own  ; — 
to  watch  the  gentle  undiilating  billows,  rolling  their  silver 
volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe  with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of 
porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship ;  the  grampus 
slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface ;  or  the  rav- 
enous shark,  darting,  like  a  spectre,  through  the  blue  waters. 
My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read 
of  the  watery  world  beneath  mc ;  of  the  fmny  herds  that  roam 
its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  the  shapeless  monsters  that  lurk 
among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  of  those  wild 
phantasms  tliat  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  tha 
ocean,  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the 
great  mass  of  existence!  What  a  glorious  monument  of  hu- 
man invention  ;  M'hich  has  in  a  manner  triumphed  over  wind 
and  wave  ^  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into  commun- 
ion ;  has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into 
the  sterile  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south  ; 
has  diffused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  culti- 
vated life ;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered  por- 
tions of  the  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be 
tho  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely  wrecked ; 
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for  there  were  the  remains  of  hudkerduefr,  liy  vhldi  Kuns 
of  tfao  crew  hoi]  fastened  tfacmaelvM  to  tUa  spw,  to  prevent 
thtir  bi-ing  wosht-d  olT  by  the  wcvca.  There  was  no  tnc«  bj 
which  the  name  of  the  ship  could  ba  awcrtaincd.  The  wreck 
had  evidently  drifted  about  for  many  months ;  dusten  of 
shull-fiiih  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds  (!aunt«d 
ot  its  sides.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  t  Their  stn^ 
glo  has  lung  been  over — they  havo  gone  down  amidst  ths 
roar  of  the  Umpcst — their  bones  lie  whitening  among  tba 
caverns  of  the  di<e]>.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the  waves,  havs 
closed  over  them,  and  no  one  con  tell  tho  story  of  their  erd. 
What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that  ship !  what  prayen 
off  n-d  up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home !  ITow  oftin  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily  news, 
to  catch  some  oosual  int<-Higcnec  of  this  rover  of  the  deep ! 
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across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those  heavy  fogs 
which  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
see  far  ahead  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  at  night  the  weather 
was  so  thick  that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice 
the  length  of  the  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast-head,  and  a 
constant  watch  forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks,  which 
are  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate 
through  the  water.  Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of 
*  a  sail  ahead ! ' — it  was  scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon 
her.  She  was  a  small  schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside 
towards  us.  The  crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to 
hoist  a  light.  We  struck  her  just  amid-ships.  The  force, 
the  size,  and  weight  of  our  vessel  bore  her  down  below  the 
waves ;  we  passed  over  her  and  were  hurried  on  our  course. 
As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches  rushing  from  her  cabin  ; 
they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  be  swallowed  shrieking 
by  the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning  cry  mingling  with  the 
wind.  The  blast  that  bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all 
farther  hearing.  I  shall  never  forget  that  cry  !  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  put  the  ship  about,  she  was  under  such 
headway.  We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the 
place  where  the  smack  had  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for 
several  hours  in  the  dense  fog.  We  fired  signal  guns,  and  lis- 
tened if  we  might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors :  but  all 
was  silent — we  never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  them  more." 
I  confess  these  stories,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  all  my 
fine  fancies.  The  storm  increased  with  the  night.  The  sea 
was  lashed  into  tremendous  confusion.    There  was  a  fearful, 


sullen  sound  of  rushing  nvea,  tnd  broken  nirgM.  Deep 
culled  unto  deep.  At  timea  the  black  volume  of  douda  over 
head  Mcmed  rent  asunder  by  flaabea  of  lightning  vhidi  quiv- 
ered alung  the  foaming  billowa,  and  made  the  aucoeeding  dark< 
ness  doubly  terrible.  The  thnnden  bellowed  over  the  wild 
wast«  of  watcra,  and  wore  ccboed  and  proloi^od  by  the  moun- 
tain waves.  As  I  saw  the  ahip  ataggering  and  plunging  amcmg 
these  roaring  caverns,  it  seemed  minniloua  that  she  r^[ained 
her  balance,  or  prreer\'ed  her  buoyancy.  Her  Tarda  would 
dip  into  the  water :  her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath  tha 
waves.  Sometitnoa  an  impending  surge  appeared  ready  to 
overwhelm  her,  and  nothing  but  a  denteroua  movemect  of  tha 
helm  preserved  her  from  the  slioch. 

When  I  retired  to  my  rsliin,  the  awful  scene  still  followed 
me.  llie  whistling  of  the  wind  throngh  the  rigging  Bounded 
like  fiiiicrcnl  wailiiii-s-     Tho  creaking  of  lh<-  miLsts. 
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for  with  mo  it  is  almost  a  continual  reverie — but  it  is  time  to 
get  to  shore. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of 
''  land ! "  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  form  an  idea  of  the  delicious  throng 
of  sensations  which  rush  into  an  American's  bosom,  when  he 
first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  asso- 
ciations with  the  very  name.  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  teem- 
ing with  every  thing  of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or  on 
whidi  his  studious  years  have  pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  moment  of  arrival,  it  was  all 
feverish  exdtement.  The  ships  of  war,  that  prowled  like 
guardian  giants  along  the  coast;  the  headlands  of  Ireland, 
stretching  out  into  the  channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains,  tower- 
ing into  the  clouds ;  all  were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As 
we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I  reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a 
telescope..  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight  on  neat  cottages,  with 
their  trim  shrubberies  and  green  grass  plots.  I  saw  the 
mouldering  ruin  of  an ,  abbey  overrun  with  ivy,  and  the  taper 
spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the  brow  of  a  neighbor- 
ing hill  — all  were  characteristic  of  England. 

I 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favorable  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people ;  some,  idle  lookers-on,  others,  eager  expectants  of 
friends  or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  ship  was  consigned.  I  knew  him  by  his  calculating 
brow  and  restless  air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pock, 
ets ;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro, 
a  small  space  having  been  accorded  him  by  the  crowd,  in 
deference  to  his  temporary  importance.    There  were  repeated 
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dieeringB  uid  aaluUtiiMu  interduuigvd  between  the  shore  ind 
the  ship,  aa  Tricnda  happened  to  recognize  each  otber.  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  one  young  woman  of  bumble  draM,  but  ti^ 
tereating  demeanor.  She  waa  Icanii^  forward  from  amci^ 
the  crowd ;  her  eye  hurrietj  over  the  aUp  aa  it  neared  the 
•hore,  to  eatch  aomo  wished-for  countenance.  She  aeemad 
diaappMnted  and  agitated ;  when  I  beard  a  Unt  voice  call  bar 
name.  It  was  frtmi  a  poor  aailor  wbo  bad  been  ill  all  tha 
voyage,  and  had  excited  tha  aympathy  of  erery  one  on  board. 
When  the  vcathrr  waa  fine,  hia  measmatM  bad  spread  a  mat 
tresa  for  him  on  deck  in  the  ahade,  but  of  late  bia  illneaa  bad 
ao  increased,  that  he  had  taken  to  his  hammock,  and  only 
birathcd  a  wish  that  he  might  see  hia  wife  before  he  died, 
lie  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  wc  come  up  the  river,  and 
was  now  leaning  against  the  ahnnids,  with  a  countenance  so 
witated,  w   pale,  so  ulmstlv.  thuC   it  wmi   ii'-  W'under  t 
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-In  the  Mrvice  of  mankind  to  b« 


A  gnardiiui  god  b«low ;  ttill  to  employ 

The  mind*8  brsre  ardor  in  heroic  aimti 

Soeh  M  may  raise  us  o'er  the  grovelling  herd. 

And  make  us  shine  for  ever — ^that  is  life. 

Taomox. 

ONE  of  the  first  places  to  which  a  stranger  is  taken  in 
Liverpool  is  the  Athenaeum.  It  is  established  on  a 
liberal  and  judicious  plan ;  it  contains  a  good  library,  and 
spacious  reading-room,  and  is  the  great  literary  resort  of  the 
place.  Go  there  at  what  hour  you  may,  you  are  sure  to  find 
it  filled  with  grave-looking  personages,  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  newspapers. 

As  I  was  once  visiting  this  haunt  of  the  learned,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  person  just  entering  the  room.  He 
was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have 
been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  time — perhaps 
by  care.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance ;  a 
head  that  would  have  pleased  a  painter ;  and  though  some 
slight  furrows  on  his  brow  showed  that  wasting  thought  had 
been  busy  there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of 
a  poetic  soul.     There  was  something  in  his  whole  appearance 
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that  indicated  «  being  of  &  different  order  from  the  baatling 
race  around  him. 

I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  waa  Romxm. 
I  drew  back  witli  an  involuntarjr  feeling  of  veneration.  TUa, 
tlion,  waa  an  autlior  of  CL-lvbrity  ;  thia  waa  one  of  tlioae  men, 
wIioBc  voict.'S  have  gone  forth  to  the  enda  of  tho  earth ;  widi 
whose  minds  I  Itave  communed  even  in  tho  aolitudca  of 
America.  AvvuKtuined,  as  we  are  in  our  country,  to  linow 
European  writers  only  by  their  worka,  we  cannot  ooooiHTa 
of  them,  03  of  other  men,  engroaaed  by  trivial  or  lofdid 
pursuits,  and  jostling  with  the  crowd  of  common  minda  la 
the  dusty  paths  of  life.  They  paaa  before  our  Im^inationa 
like  Bupcriur  beings,  radiant  with  the  emanations  <^  their 
genius,  and  surrounded  by  a  hulo  uf  literary  glury. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  elt^nt  histurian  of  the  Modid, 
mingliii^  airion;;  th^  bii>-y  Bmia  of  tnilTir.  iit  firai  Hliin-kt-J  ii 
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ranahine,  and  spread  over  tbeir  sterile  birthplace  all  the 
beaaties  of  vegetation. 

Such  has  been  the  case  \nth  Mr.  Roscoe.  Born  in  a 
place  iqpparently  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  literary  talent ; 
in  the  very  market-place  of  trade ;  without  fortune,  family 
connections^  or  patronage ;  self-prompted^  se1f-su8tiiined,  an  J 
almost  self-taught,  he  has  conquered  every  obstacle,  achieved - 
his  way  to  eminence,  and,  having  become  one  of  the  orna* 
ments  of  tho  nation,  has, turned  the  whole  force  of  his 
talents  and  infhience  to  advance  and  embellish  his  native 
town. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  last  trait  in  his  character  which  has  given 
him  the  greatest  interest  in  my  eyes,  and  induced  me  particu- 
larly to  point  him  out  to  my  countrymen.  Eminent  as  arc 
his  literary  merits,  he  is  but  one  among  the  many  distin. 
guished  authors  of  this  intellectual  nation.  They,  however, 
in  general,  live  but  fin*  their  own  fiune,  or  their  own  pleas- 
ures. Their  private  history  presents  no  lesson  to  the  world, 
or,  perhaps^  a  humiliating  one  of  human  frailty  and  incon- 
sistency. At  best^  they  are  prone  to  steal  away  from  the 
bttstie  and  commonplace  of  busy  existence ;  to  induge  in  the 
selfishness  of  lettered  ease ;  and  to  revel  in  scenes  of  mental, 
but  exclusive  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  on  the  contrary,  has  clMmed  none  of  the 
aooorded  privileges  of  talent.  lie  has  shut  himself  up  in 
no  garden  of  thought,  nor  elysium  of  fancy ;  but  has  gone 
Ibrth  into  the  highways  and  thoroughfares  of  life ;  he  has 
planted  bowers  by  the  way-side,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  sojourner,  and  has  opened  pure  fountains, 
where  the  laboring  man  may  turn  aside  from  the  dust  and 
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heat  of  th<3  day,  and  drink  of  th«  living  ttreomi  of  knowl- 
edge. There  id  a  "  duly  beauty  in  hii  lifu,"  on  whidi  in«a> 
kind  may  meditate  and  grow  laetter.  It  exhibiu  no  loftj 
and  almost  umJuhs,  because  ioimitaUa,  example  of  ezcet 
li'nce ;  but  prcaenU  a  picture  of  active,  yet  simple  and 
imitoble  virtuoa,  wlildi  are  within  every  maa'i  reach,  but 
which,  unfurtuuattfly,  are  not  exerdaed  bj  many,  or  tUn 
world  would  be  a  paradiac 

But  his  private  life  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  attcntitm  of 
tha  citizous  of  our  young  and  buay  country,  where  litcratura 
and  the  elegunt  arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with  the 
coarser  plants  of  doily  nccoswty ;  aod  must  dcpeod  for 
their  culture,  not  on  the  exdurive  devotion  of  time  and 
wealth,  nur  the  quickening  rays  of  titled  patronage,  but  on 
hours  and  seasons  snatch^  from  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
iiilL'Higt'iit  and  riihlit-hplritod  iiidiviJunlf. 
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vrritings :  *  and  has  practically  proved  how  heautifiilly  they 
may  be  brought  to  harmonize^  and  to  benefit  each  other.  The 
noble  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  which 
redect  such  credit  on  Liverpool,  and  are  giving  such  an 
impulse  to  the  public  mind,  have  mostly  been  originated,  and 
have  all  been  efTectlvely  promoted,  by  Mr.  Roscoe  ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  rapidly  increasing  opulence  and  magnitude 
of  that  town,  which  promises  to  vie  in  commercial  importance 
with  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  perceived  that  m  awalcening  an 
ambition  of  mental  improvement  among  its  inhabitants,  he  has 
efTected  a  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  British  literature. 

In  America,  we  know  Mr.  Roscoe  only  as  the  author — in 
Liverpool  he  is  spolcen  of  as  the  banker ;  and  I  was  told  of 
his  having  been  unfortunate  in  business.  I  could  not  pity 
him,  as  I  heard  some  rich  men  do.  I  considered  him  far 
above  the  reach  of  pity.  Those  who  live  only  for  the  world, 
and  in  the  world,  may  be  cast  down  by  the  frowns  of  adver- 
sity ;  but  a  man  like  Roscoe  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  They  do  but  drive, him  in  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind ;  to  the  superior  society  of  his 
own  thoughts ;  which  the  best  of  men  are  apt  sometimes  to 
neglect,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of  less  worthy  asso- 
ciates. He  is  independent  of  the  world  around  him.  He 
lives  with  antiquity  and  posterity ;  with  antiquity,  in  the 
sweet  communion  of  studious  retirement ;  and  with  posterity, 
in  the  generous  aspirings  ader  future  renoAvn.  The  solitude 
of  such  a  mmd  is  its  state  of  highest  enjoyment.  It  is  then 
visited  by  those  elevated  meditations  which  are  the  proper 

*  Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Lirerpool  Institution. 
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aliment  of  noble  souls,  and  arc,  Ilka  manna,  aent  from  beam^ 
in  the  wildemen  of  this  wotM, 

While  my  fcflings  were  yet  aliva  on  tb«  anlyeot,  it  mt 
my  fortune  to  light  on  further  traces  of  Mr.  Roacne.  I  waa 
riding  out  with  a  gentleman,  to  view  the  environa  of  Uvcrk 
piNil,  when  he  turned  off,  thrwugh  a  gate,  into  sonie  om^ 
nicnted  grounds.  After  rtdii^  a  ahort  distanee,  wa  eame  to  • 
spaeioua  mansion  <^  free«tone,  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  It 
was  not  in  the  purest  taste,  yet  it  had  an  air  of  el^anec,  and 
the  situation  was  delightful.  A  fine  lawn  aloped  away  fran 
it,  studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  ao  di^toaed  as  to  brak  a 
soft  fertile  country  into  a  variety  of  landacapeau  Tba  Uenay 
was  seen  winding  a  broad  quiet  sheet  c^  water  through  an 
expai]so  of  green  meaduw-land ;  while  the  Welsh  mounbUR^ 
blended  with  clouds,  and  melting  into  diutanco,  bordered  tha 
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it  had  passed  under  the  hammer  of  the  auetioneer,  and  was 
dispersed  about  the  country.  The  good  people  of  the  vicinity 
thronged  like  wreckers  to  get  some  part  of  the  noble  vessel 
that  had  been  driven  on  shore.  Did  such  a  scene  admit  of 
ludicrous  associations,  we  might  imagine  something  whimsical, 
in  this  strange  irruption  in  the  regions  of  learning.  Pigmies 
rummaging  the  armory  of  a  giant,  and  contending  for  the 
possession  of  weapons  which  they  could  not  wield.  We 
might  picture  to  ourselves  some  knot  of  speculators,  debating 
with  calculating  brow  over  the  quaint  binding  and  illuminated 
margin  of  an  obsolete  author ;  of  the  air  of  intense,  but 
bafHed  sagacity,  with  which  some  successful  purchaser  at- 
tempted to  dive  into  the  black-letter  bargain  he  had  secured. 

It  is  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  mis- 
fortunes, and  one  whidi  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  studious 
mind,  that  the  parting  with  his  books  seems  to  have  touched 
upon  his  tenderest  feelings,  and  to  have  been  the  only  circum- 
stance  that  could  provoke  the  notice  of  his  muse.  The  scholar 
only  knows  how  dear  these  silent,  yet  eloquent,  companions 
of  pure  thoughts  and  innocent  hours  become  in  the  seasons 
of  adversity.  When  all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around 
us,  these  only  retain  their  steady  value.  When  friends  grow 
cold,  and  the  converse  of  intimates  languishes  into  vapid 

• 

civility  and  commonplace,  these  only  continue  the  unaltered 
countenance  of  happier  days,  and  cheer  us  with  that  true 
friendship  which  never  deceived  hope,  nor  deserted  sorrow. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure ;  but,  surely,  if  the  people  of 
Liverpool  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to 
Mr.  Rosooe  and  themselves,  his  library  would  never  have  been 
■old.    Grood  worldly  reasons  may,  doubtless^  be  given  for  the 
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circumstance,  which  it  would  be  diiRcult  to  combat  with 
others  thut  mi^fht  seem  mcrcljr  ftmciful ;  but  it  cortiinijr 
appears  to  n)c  such  an  opportunily  as  teldom  occun;  of 
cheering  a  noble  mind  atniggling  under  mislbrtiinea,  by  ooe 
of  tho  most  delicate,  but  most  expressive  tokma  of  public 
sympathy.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  estimate  •  man  of 
genius  properly  who  is  daily  before  our  eyea.  He  beoomea 
mingled  and  confounded  with  other  men.  His  great  qnalitiea 
lose  their  novelty,  wo  become  too  familiar  with  the  commoa 
nuit«rials  which  form  the  baaia  even  of  the  loftiest  diaractar. 
Some  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  tonwsmen  may  regard  him  merely  aa  a 
man  of  business ;  others  as  a  politician ;  all  find  him  engaged 
like  themselves  in  ordinary  occupations,  and  surpassed,  per- 
haps, by  themselves  on  some  points  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Even  that  amiabk'  and  iinostentntiouB  simplicity  of  character, 
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TO  MT  BOOE& 

As  one  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  pftit, 
Regrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converse  and  enjoy  their  smile, 

And  tempers  as  he  may  affliction*s  dart; 

Thus,  loved  associates,  chie&  of  elder  art, 

Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I  now  resign  you ;  nor  with  fainting  heart ; 

For  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours. 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold, 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore : 
When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers. 

Hind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold. 

And  kindred  spurita  meet  to  part  no  moi«k  j 
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Aa  tnanni  If  lbs  dwp  n  Bit  M  fnri 

Aa  m  tlw  cDBNaTd  eamfcrU  tt  ■  Bin 
Loekad  Dp  tB  woDu^  ton.    iMotlbai 
Of  blHUsp,  whtB  I  teat  kat  xar  tki  k> 
What  ■  diHduu  biMtb  Buntaft  nadi  k 
Th*  tIbUI  Ud^  Mt  iWMWr. 
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with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ; 
so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman;  who 
is  the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier 
hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sud- 
den calamity  ;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding 
up  the  broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him  a 
blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.  ''  I 
can  wish  you  no  better  lot,**  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  ^*  than 
to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  there  they 
are  to  comfort  you."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a 
married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is  more  apt  to  retrieve 
his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one ;  partly  because 
he  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the 
helpless  and  beloved  beings  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsist- 
ence ;  but  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved 
by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by 
finding,  that  though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation, 
yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of  which  he 
is  the  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste 
and  self-neglect ;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  abandoned,  and 
his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want 
of  an  inhabitant 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic  story,  of 
whidi  I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate  friend,  Leslie,  had 
married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  life.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  no  fortune,  but  that  of  my  friend  was  ample ;   and  he 
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delighted  in  the  antitipstion  of  indulging  her  in  every  «l«gant 
punuit,  Mid  adnunistering  to  tbow  delickte  tMtoa  and  Ancies 
that  Bprtaa  a  kind  i>r  witchery  about  the  mx.— "  H«r  life," 
■uid  he,  "  Hliall  he  likv  a  &iry  tale." 

Thu  very  dilffn-nce  in  their  characten  produced  an  har^ 
monious  cotnbin&tiun :  he  waa  of  a  romantic  and  aomewhat 
serious  cast ;  she  was  all  life  and  gladnesa.  I  have  ofton 
noticed  the  mute  rapture  with  which  he  would  gaxa  upon  htr 
in  company,  of  which  her  sprightly  powers  mada  her  the  d^ 
light ;  011)1  h»w,  ill  the  midst  of  applause,  her  eya  would  still 
turn  to  him,  as  if  there  alone  she  sought  favor  and  aoceptanoe. 
When  leaniiig  on  his  ami,  her  alender  form  cMitrasted  findy 
with  his  tail  manly  person.  The  fond  confiding  air  witli 
which  she  looked  up  to  him  seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  of 
triuniphant  pride  and  cherishing  tcndemosa,  as  if  ho  doled  on 
hia  lovely  burden  fur  its  vi-ry   hfl|ili'« 
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bo  docolvcd  by  his  sickly  and  vapid  attempts  at  cheerfulness. 
She  tiiskcd  all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tender  blandishments 
to  win  him  back  to  happiness ;  but  she  only  drove  the  arrow 
deeper  into  his  soul.  The  more  he  saw  cause  to  love  her, 
the  more  torturing  was  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  make 
her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and  the  smile  will 
vanish  from  that  cheek — the  song  will  die  away  from  those 
lips — ^the  lustre  of  those  eyes  will  be  quenched  with  sorrow ; 
and  the  happy  heart,  which  now  beats  lightly  in  that  bosom, 
will  be  weighed  down  like  mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of 
the  world. 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  related  his  whole 
situation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair.  When  I  heard  him 
through  I  inquired,  "  Does  your  wife  know  all  this  1 " — At 
the  question  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  ''  For  God's 
sake  !  "  cried  he,  "  if  you  have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  mention 
my  wife ;  it  is  the  thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to 
nuidness ! " 

"  And  why  not  1 "  said  I.  "  She  must  know  it  sooner  or 
later  :  you  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her,  and  the  intelligence 
may  break  upon  her  in  a  more  startling  manner,  than,  if  im- 
parted by  yourself;  for  the  accents  of  those  we  love  soA;eD 
the  harshest  tidings.  Besides,  you  are  depriving  yourself  of 
the  comforts  of  her  sympathy ;  and  not  merely  that,  but  also 
endangering  the  only  bond  that  can  keep  hearts  together — ^an 
unreserved  community  of  thought  and  feeling.  She  will  soon 
perceive  that  something  is  secretly  preying  upon  your  mind ; 
and  true  love  will  not  brook  reserve ;  it  feels  undervalued 
and  outraged,  when  even  the  sorrows  of  those  it  loves  are 

concealed  from  it." 

2* 
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"  Oh,  but,  my  friend !  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am  to  give 
to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I  am  to  striko  her  very  soul 
to  the  earth,  by  telling  her  tlmt  lier  husUind  is  a,  beggar  1 
timt  she  is  to  forego  all  tlie  el^andes  uf  life — all  tlie  p)ea» 
iircs  of  society — to  shrinli  with  me  iDto  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity !  To  tell  her  that  1  huve  dragged  her  down  from  the 
sphero  in  which  she  might  have  ciinlinued  to  move  in  cod- 
stant  brightness — the  light  of  every  eye — the  admiration  of 
every  heurt ! — How  can  she  bear  poverty  ?  she  has  been 
brouglit  up  in  oil  the  refinements  of  opulence.  How  can  she 
bear  ncglei-t !  she  has  been  the  idol  of  society.  Oh !  it  will 
break  her  heart — it  will  break  her  heart ! — " 

1  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  its  flow  ; 
for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.  When  his  paroxysm  had 
subsided,  and  he  had  relapsed  into  moody  bilcnce,  1  resumed 
the  sulijeit  gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at  once 
to  his  wif<'.     lie  shook  his  head  mournftilly,  but  positively. 

"  But  Ihiw  are  you  to  keop  it  from  her  1  It  is  necessary 
she  sliiiuld  know  it,  that  you  may  take  the  steps  proper  to  the 
alteration  of  your  circumstances.      You  must  change  your 

style  of  living nay,"  observing  a  pong  to  pass  across  hit 

countenance,  "  don't  let  that  aflliet  you,  I  am  sure  you  have 
never  placed  your  happiness  in  outward  sliow — you  have  yet 
friends,  worm  friends,  who  will  not  think  tlie  worse  of  you 
fur  being  less  splendidly  lodged :  and  surely  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  paluce  to  be  happy  with  Mary " 

"  I  eould  be  happy  with  her,"  cried  he,  convulsively,  "  in 
a  hovel  t — [  eould  go  down  with  her  into  poverty  and  the 
dust  I — 1  could — 1  could — God  bless  her ! — (Jod  bless  her  ! " 
cried  he,  bursting  into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 
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"  And  believe  me,  my  friend,'*  said  I,  stepping  up,  and 
grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand, ''  believe  me  she  can  be 
the  same  with  you.  Ay,  more :  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  triumph  to  her — it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  energies 
and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  nature ;  for  she  will  rejoice  to 
prove  that  she  loves  you  for  yourself.  There  is  in  every  true 
woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  prosperity ;  but  which  kindles  up,  and 
beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity.  No  man 
knows  what  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a 
ministering  angel  she  is — ^until  he  has  gone  with  her  through 
the  fiery  trials  of  this  world." 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my  manner, 
and  the  figurative  style  of  my  language,  that  caught  the  ex- 
cited imagination  of  Leslie.  I  knew  the  auditor  I  had  to  deal 
with  ;  and  following  up  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished 
by  persuading  him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad  heart  to 
his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  I  felt  some 
little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  calculate  on  the  for- 
titude of  one  whose  life  has  been  a  round  of  pleasures  1  Her 
gay  spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  of  low 
humility  suddenly  pointed  out  before  her,  and  might  cling  to 
the  sunny  r^ons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  revelled.  Be- 
sides, ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  accompanied  by  so  many  gall- 
ing mortifications,  to  which  in  other  ranks  it  is  a  stranger. — 
In  short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning  without 
trepidation.     lie  had  made  the  disclosure. 

"  And  how  did  she  bear  it  1 " 

**  Like  an  angel !     It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief  to  her 
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mincl,  for  sho  tlircw  her  ftrmi  round  m;  ntA,  and  aaked  if 
this  wu  all  that  bad  lately  made  me  unhappy. — But^  poor 
girl,"  added  he,  "  iih«  cannot  raaliu  tba  change  wa  mnrt  U^ 
dorgo.  Shu  has  no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  tfa«  abatraot ;  aba 
baa  only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  whore  !t  ia  allied  to  love.  Sba 
feela  as  yet  no  privation ;  tb»  iufiera  no  loaa  of  aoouMomad 
Gonveniencics  nor  el^onclea.  When  wa  eoma  practically  to 
expericnra  its  sordid  carea,  ita  paltry  wanta,  ita  petty  humU- 
iations — then  will  be  the  real  trial." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  now  that  you  have  got  over  the  nvaraat 
taak,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  eocMier  you  let  the  wuid 
into  the  secret  the  better.  The  dlKlosura  may  be  mortifying; 
but  then  it  ia  a  Kiiiglc  misery,  and  soon  over ;  whoreaa  you 
otherwise  sulTer  it,  in  otiticipiition,  every  hour  in  the  dny. 
It  ia  not  poverty  ao  much  as  preU-iice,  that  hnranes  n  niinod 
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loves ;  for  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship 
were  those  when  he  had  leaned  over  that  instrument,  and 
listened  to  the  melting  tones  of  her  voice..  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic  gallantry  in  a  doting  hus- 
band. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his  wife  had 
been  all  day  superintending  its  arrangement.  My  feelings 
had  become  strongly  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  &mily 
story,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and,  as  he 
walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Poor  Mary  !  "  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  from 
his  lips. 

''  And  what  of  her  ?  "  asked  I :  "  has  any  thing  happened 
to  her  ?  " 

**  What,"  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance,  "  is  it  noth- 
ing to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation — to  be  caged  in  a 
miserable  cottage — ^to  be  obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial 
concerns  of  her  wretched  habitation  1 " 

**  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  1  *' 

"  Repined !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness  and  good 
humor.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spirits  than  I  have 
ever  known  her ;  she  has  been  to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness, 
and  comfort ! " 

"  Admirable  girl ! "  exclaimed  I.  "  You  call  yourself  poor, 
my  friend ;  you  never  were  so  rich — you  never  knew  the 
boundless  treasures  of  excellence  you  possess  in  that  woman." 

^  Oh  !  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meriting  at  the  cottage 
were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfortable.  But  this  is 
her  first  day  of  real  experience ;  she  has  been  introduced  into 
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ft  humble  dwelling — she  has  li«cn  employed  ill  dftj  In  ■ 
ing  ita  niisrnibl«  equipmenta — Nbo  baa,  for  tba  fint  tfane^ 
known  the  Ikligum  of  domcstio  emplojmflnt — wbe  hm,  Ibr  tfaa 
first  time,  looked  round  her  en  a  home  dertituta  of  arerj 
thing  elegant, — almuat  of  every  thing  cunvcnient ;  and  laaj  * 
now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and  apiritleaa,  brooding  OTcr 
a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 

There  was  a  degree  of  probalriHty  In  tUa  [rieture  dwt  I 
could  not  gainM}',  bo  we  walked  on  in  ulencc 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  ft  nsmv  lane,  ao 
tbieklj-  shadrii  with  forrat  tree*  as  to  gi^'e  it  ft  completo  ftlr 
of  Bcclusiiin,  wc  camo  in  sight  of  the  oottage.  It  was  bumble 
enough  in  itH  appearance  for  the  moKt  pustoral  poet ;  and  yet 
it  hud  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine  bad  overrun  one 
end  with  a  profusion  of  folinge;    a  few  tn-ea  threw  their 
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countenaooe  beamed  with  smiles — ^I  had  never  seen  her  look 
80  lovely. 

"  Mj  dear  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come !  I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for  you ;  and  run- 
ning down  the  lane,  and  looking  out  for  you.  I've  set  out  a 
table  under  a  beautiful  tree  behind  the  cottage ;  and  I've  been 
gathering  some  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries,  for  I  know 
you  are  fond  of  them — and  we  have  such  excellent  cream — 
and  every  thing  is  so  sweet  and  still  here — Oh ! "  said  she, 
putting  her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up  brightly  in  his 
face,  *'  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy ! " 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome.  He  caught  her  to  his  bosom 
— ^he  folded  his  arms  round  her — ho  kissed  her  again  and  again 
—  he  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes ; 
and  he  has  often  assured  me,  that  though  the  world  has  since 
gone  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  life  has,  indeed,  been  a 
happy  one,  yet  never  has  he  experienced  a  moment  of  more 
exquisite  felicity. 


RIP   VAN   WIKKLE. 


A  FoaTHunocs  vsmito  or  dudbicb  XNicKziBocn^ 


Bj  Vodm,  Ood  of  Htxaw, 
Fimo  vb«Be*  coibh  Waudir,  Unt  li 
trnlb  k  ■  aia|  that  (*n  1  olll  kwp 
Unts  thrlk*  dsr  l>  wUek  I  awp  Ute 
IlrKiwlebr* 


[The  following  Tftle  wu  found  aihong  the  pepen  ot  the  late 
IKedrich  Knlckerbooker,  an  old  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  wai> 

n  tl.B  Ilulch  histurt  of  tlje  irovinec.  aiid  Ibi- 1 
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work,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  cannot  do  much  harm 
to  his  memory  to  say  that  his  time  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  weightier  labors.  He,  however,  was  apt  to  ride  his 
hobby  his  own  way ;  and  though  it  did  now  and  tlien  kick  up  the 
dost  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of 
some  friends,  for  whom  he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affec- 
tion ;  yet  his  errors  and  follies  are  remembered  "  more  in  sorrow 
tban  in  anger,''  and  it  begins  to  be  suspected,  that  he  never  intend- 
ed to  injure  or  offend.  But  however  his  memory  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  critics,  if  is  still  held  dear  by  many  folk,  whose  good 
opinion  is  well  worth  having ;  particularly  by  certain  biscuit- 
bakers,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imprint  his  likeness  on  their 
new-year  cakes ;  and  have  thus  given  him  a  chance  for  immortal- 
ity, almost  equal  to  the  being  stamped  on  a  Waterloo  Medal,  or  a 
Queen  Anne's  Farthing.] 


TT7H0EVER  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  must  re- 
*  '  member  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  They  are  a  dis- 
membered branch  of  the  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are 
seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble 
height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every 
change  of  season,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed,  every  hour 
of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in  the  magical  hues  and 
shapes  of  these  mountains,  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the 
good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the 
weather  is  &ir  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  pur- 
ple, and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky ; 
but,  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloudless, 
they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their  summits, 
irhich,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light 
np  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  fooK  of  these  feiry  moimtains,  the  voyager  may 
have,  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  jjp  from  a  village, 
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whoM  ahingle-ronls  glcun  among  tbo  tract,  jmt  when  tlw 
blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  «wa]r  into  the  fnah  greni  iiT  tha 
noarcr  lamlxnipc  It  is  a  littlo  Tillage,  of  groat  antiquity, 
having  In-iii  flninilnl  by  some  of  the  Dutch  colcmista,  in  the 
early  tlmi'ti  of  the  provincp,  just  about  tho  beginning  of  tho 
govcmim'nt  of  the  good  Peter  Stuyveaant,  (may  ho  rest  hi 
peaco !)  and  there  wero  some  of  the  houaw  of  the  original 
wttlprs  sUndiii^  within  a  few  yean,  built  of  amall  yellow 
bricka  bn>ug)it  fri>ni  Ilotland,  having  latticed  windows  and 
gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weatheroocka. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  theee  very  honaea 
(which,  to  tell  tho  precise  truth,  waa  aadly  time-worn  and 
wciithcr-beatcn),  there  livtj  many  years  since,  wliilo  tho 
country  was  yet  a  province  of  Great  BriLiin,  a  simple  good- 
natured  fclluw,  of  tlic  minio  of  Hip  Van  Winkle.  lie  wns  n 
Jrsoc.LiliiNt  ..f  111,.  V:m  WUM.-i  *i»>  fiLmr.tl   so  g^Llbntlv 
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tolerable  blessing;  and  if  so.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  thrice 
blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  among  all  the 
good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual,  with  the  amiable 
sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles ;  and  never  failed, 
whenever  they  talked  those  matters  over  in  their  evening  gos- 
sipings,  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Xan  Winkle.  The 
children  of  the  village,  too,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever 
he  approached.  He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  play- 
things, taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians.  Whenever 
he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  them,  hanging  on  his  skirts,  clambering  on  his  back, 
and  playing  a  thousand  tricks  on  him  with  impunity;  and 
not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It  could  not  bo 
from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  perseverance ;  for  he  would  sit 
on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's 
lance,  and  fish  all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though  he 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would 
carry  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together, 
trudging  through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons.  He  would 
g;j|JjF^^fuse  to  assist  a  neighbor  even  in  the  roughest  toil, 
'Vid  was  a  tbremost  man  at  all  country  frolics  for  husking  In- 
dian com,  or  building  stone-fences ;  the  women  of  the  village, 
too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to  do  such 
little  odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for 
them.    In  a  word  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's 
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biuiiieM  but  hia  own ;  but  u  to  doing  bmilj  duly,  md  Virp 
Ing  his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impoMible. 

In  fort,  ho  duclarvd  it  wu  of  no  um  to  work  on  hit  tkna ; 
it  was  the  most  p<>Btilent  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  iriiaU ' 
country  ;  every  thing  about  it  went  wreng,  and  would  go 
wn>ng,  in  spite  of  him.  lib  fenoca  were  continually  Uling 
to  piuci'B ;  his  tow  would  eitlier  go  aatimj',  or  get  aniotig  the 
cabbages ;  wnils  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  tlvB 
anywhere  else ;  the  nin  always  nude  a  point  of  sotting  In 
just  as  ho  hail  sonic  outdoor  work  to  do ;  so  that  tboi^  Ua 
patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled  away  under  his  tnaaigemait, 
acre  by  acre,  until  there  was  little  more  left  than  a  mera 
paU'h  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  caa> 
ditiune<l  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  cliildrcn,  too,  wcro  as  ragged  and  wild  aa  if  they  bo- 
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thing  he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of  house> 
hold  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lec- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up 
his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  provoked  a 
fresh  volley  from  his  wife ;  so  that  he  was  &in  to  draw  off 
his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house — ^the  only  side 
which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was 
as  much  hen-pecked  as  his  master ;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle 
regarded  them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked 
upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  go- 
ing so  often  astray.  True  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting 
an  honorable  dog,  he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever 
scoured  the  woods — ^but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever- 
during  and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue  ?  The 
moment  Wolf  entered  the  house  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped 
to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about 
with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dame 
Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle, 
he  would  fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as 

years  of  matrimony  rolled  on ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows 

with  age,  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that 

grows  keener  with  constant  use.     For  a  long  while  he  used 

to  cotisole  himself,  when  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a 

kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  other 

idle  personages  of  the  village  ;   which  held  its  sessions  on  a 

bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of 

His  Majesty  George  the  Third.     Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the 
8 


so 


shade  through  a  long  lazy  •umtncr'a  6mj,  talking  liitlrwlj  om 
village  goasipi  or  tvUing  cndlcM  aleep/  stories  about  aothii^ 
But  it  M'uuU  kave  Im-gd  wortli  «r)-  statesman'!  mone;  to  have 
heard  the  prafuund  di«cusiuoi>s  that  sotnetiinua  took  pUn, 
when  by  chsnro  lui  old  newapapGr  fcll  into  their  hands  from 
fwime  passing  traveller.  How  solemnly  they  would, listen  to 
the  contents,  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummal,  ths 
schoolmaster,  s  dujipcr  learned  little  man,  who  wss  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  njust  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary;  and 
how  ftogi'ly  they  would  deliberate  upon  public  events  some 
months  after  they  hod  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  controlled  bf 
Nii^holas  Veddcr,  a  patrisreh  of  the  villoffe,  and  landlord  of 
the  inn,  at  the  dour  of  which  ha  took  his  M'at  from  morning 
till  night,  just  moving  8ufrn'it.-ntly  to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep 
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upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  members 
all  to  naught ;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Ved- 
der  himself,  sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible 
virago,  who  charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her  hus- 
band in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair ;  and  his 
only  alternative,  to  escape  from  the  labor  of  the  &rm  and 
clamor  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in  hand  and  stroll  away 
into  the  woods.  Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with 
Wolf,  with  whom  he  sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  per- 
secution. "  Poor  Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "  thy  mistress  leads 
thee  a  dog's  life  of  it ;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live 
thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee ! "  Wolf 
would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  his  master's  face,  and  if 
dogs  can  feel  pity  I  verily  believe  he  reciprocated  the  senti- 
ment with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal  day,  Rip 
had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
the  Kaatskill  mountains.  He  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of 
squirrel  shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re- 
echoed with  the  reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued, 
he  threw  himself,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  cov- 
ered with  mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  pre- 
cipice.  From  an  opening  between  the  trees  he  could  over- 
look all  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland. 
He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him, 
moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection 
of  a  purple  doud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  tliere 
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■leefung  on  iu  glmsay  boaoro,  tnd  at  Urt  loataf  ftadf  b  thi 
blu«  highlondi. 

On  the  other  ndo  h«  looked  down  into  ft  deop  maalih 
glen,  wilJ,  lonely,  and  ihigged,  the  bottom  filled  witk  frig- 
nicnta  from  the  impending  cliffa,  and  Kvoeljr  lighted  hy  Ite 
reflected  rays  <>f  the  setting  sun.  Fur  tunie  time  Rip  1^ 
musing  nn  this  scene;  evening  ww  gndiullj  admidig; 
tlic  mountains  began  to  throw  their  long  blue  rfiado>w*  OW 
the  valleyn ;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long  bdbi*  k 
ci>uld  rew-h  the  village,  and  he  heaved  a  boavy  aigh  wImk  h» 
thought  of  cneountcring  the  terrors  of  Dame  Van  WlnUs. 

As  he  wail  atiout  to  descend,  be  beard  a  voice  tnm  a 
distance,  hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle ! " 
He  looked  round,  but  eould  sec  nothing  but  a  crow  wining 
its  solitary  flight  across  the  mountain.     lie  thought  his  fiincf 
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beard.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — a  cloth 
jerkin  strapped  round  the  waist — several  pair  of  breeches, 
the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of 
buttons  down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore 
on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full  of  liquor,  and 
made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with- the  load. 
Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of  this  new  acquaintance, 
Bip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity  ;  and  mutually  relieving 
one  another,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently  the 
dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  they  ascended.  Rip  every 
now  and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant  thunder, 
that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather  clefl, 
between  lofly  rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path  con- 
ducted. He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
the  muttering  of  one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers  which 
oflen  take  place  in  mountain  heights,  he  proceeded.  Passing 
through  the  ravine,  they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphi- 
theatre, surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  over  the 
brinks  of  which  impending  trees  shot  their  branches,  so  that 
you  only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky  and  the  bright 
evening  cloud.  During  the  whole  time  Rip  and  his  companion 
had  labored  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the  former  marvelled 
greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor 
up  this  wild  mountain,  yet  there- was  something  strange  and 
incomprehensible  about  the  unknown,  that  inspired  awe  and 
checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder 
presented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  a 
company  of  odd4ooking  personages  playing  at  nine-pins. 
Tkey  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  outlandish  &shion ;  some  wore 
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short  doubtlcts,  othen  jtrkitis,  vith  long  kniTM  In  thdr  btlM^ 
and  most  cif  them  had  enormous  breedwa,  of  rimllar  •tj'k 
with  that  or  the  giiide'iL  11>elr  viaagea,  too,  vera  pcenUart 
one  had  a  large  heard,  bmad  lace,  and  Bmall  piggMl  ejw; 
the  foec  nf  another  seemed  to  onnaist  entirely  of  noM^  tmA 
was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  aet  off  with  a  lltda 
red  cock's  tail.  IVy  all  had  beards,  of  Tariona  ahapM  «■! 
ocilorx.  There  was  one  who  aoemed  to  be  the  oommaader. 
lie  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  WMther-beaten  ooonto- 
nance ;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger,  Ugh 
crowned  hat  arid  feather,  red  itockinga,  and  blghbeeled  Aom, 
with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  Um 
figures  in  an  old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlor  of  Dominia 
Van  Shaick,  the  villi^re  parson,  and  which  had  been  brought 
over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 
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they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned 
to  their  game. 

By^  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.  lie 
even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the 
beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of  the  flavor  of  excellent 
Hollands.  He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon 
tempted  to  repeat  the  draught.  One  taste  provoked  another ; 
and  he  reiterated  his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often  that  at 
length  his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
head,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence 
he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes — it  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hop- 
ping and  twittering  among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was 
wheeling  aloft,  and  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze. 
"  Surely,"  thought  Rip,  "  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night." 
He  recalled  the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange 
man  with  a  keg  of  liquor — the  mountain  ravine — the  wild 
retreat  among  the  rocks — ^the  wobegone  party  at  nine-pins — 
the  flagon — ^''  Oh !  that  flagon !  that  wicked  flagon !"  thought 
Rip—"  what  excuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle  I " 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean 
well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by 
him,  the  barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  &Hing  off,  and 
the  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave 
roysters  of  the  mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  hav- 
ing dosed  him  with  liquor,  had  i^bbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf, 
too,  had  disappeared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a 
squirrel  or  partridge.    He  whistled  after  him  and  shouted  his 
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luune,  but  M  in  vain ;   the  echoM  repMtod  hb  whtatle  aid 

shout,  liut  no  dog  was  to  he  aoen. 

Ho  (li'tcrminod  to  revisit  the  aceno  at  the  lut  STCidiig^ 
gftmbol,  flnil  if  he  met  with  an;  of  tho  party,  to  denuDcl  U* 
ilii;;  atiil  gun.  As  be  ruse  to  walk,  ho  found  himself  stiff  la 
th(!  jointtt,  anJ  wanting  in  his  usual  activity,  "These  nwo^ 
lain  IksiIs  do  not  afrree  with  me,"  thought  Rip,  "and  if  this 
frolic  bIioiiIiI  lay  mo  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rhcumatiam,  I  ilall 
havu  a  hIrawMl  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle"  With  soim 
difficulty  he  ^ot  down  into  the  glen  :  he  found  the  gnllj  i^ 
which  ho  ami  his  cunipanion  had  oscendcd  tho  preceding  «TCS- 
iiig ;  but  to  his  astonishment  a  mountain  atreain  ms  now 
foaming  down  it,  lenping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the 
gU'n  with  babbling  murmurs,  llv,  however,  made  shift  to 
Bcrunible  up  its  sides,  working   hia   toilsome  way  through 
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was  to  be  done  ?  the  morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt 
fiunished  for  want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to  give  up 
his  dog  and  gun ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He  shook  his  head, 
shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble 
and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people, 
but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for 
he  had  thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the 
country  round.  Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion 
from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at 
him  with  equal  marks  of  surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast 
their  eyes  upon  him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involuntarily, 
to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  his  beard 
had  grown  a  foot  long ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.     A  troop 

of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  afler  him,  and 

pointing  at  his  gray  beard.     The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which 

he  recognized  for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he 

passed.    The  very  village  was  altered ;  it  was  larger  and  more 

populous.     There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never 

seen  before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had 

disappeared.    Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — strange 

bees  at  the  windows— every  thing  was  strange.     His  mind 

now  misgave  him ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and 

the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched.    Surely  this  was 

his  native  village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.    There 

stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains — ^there  ran  the  silver  Hudson 

at  a  distance— there  was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it 
3* 
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had  always  been — Rip  waa  iorely  pnplezad — "Tlal  fligoa 
last  night,"  tkuught  h«,  "  haa  addled  my  poor  head  aadly  I " 

It  waa  with  sotiiu  diflicuky  that  ho  found  the  way  to  Ui 
own  houto,  which  ho  approached  with  nlent  awe,  eipeetiBg 
every  iiiomctit  to  hoar  the  ehrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle 
lie  found  the  houso  gone  to  decay — the  roof  fidlen  in,  te 
nindowB  shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hingea.  A  halt 
starved  dog  that  luokcd  lilie  Wolf  waa  akulking  aboat  IL 
Tiip  callod  bini  l>y  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  Ua 
teeth,  and  pamed  on.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed — **  My 
very  di^,"  sighed  poor  Rip,  "  has  forgotten  me ! " 

Ho  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Dame  Van 
Winkle  had  always  kept  in  nest  order.  It  waa  empty,  ferioni, 
and  apparently  abandoned.     This  dtrsiilatcneas  overcame  all 

Mnnubial  fears — ho  calii-d  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children 
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phoscd.  The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  bui!^ 
a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head 
was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat,*and  underneath  was  painted 
in  large  characters,  Gknkral  Washington. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door,  but 
none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of  the  people 
seemed  changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious 
tone  about  it,  instead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy 
tranquillity.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder, 
with  his  broad  face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  instead  of  idle  speedies;  or  Van 
Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  contents  of  an 
ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  these,  a  lean,  bilious-looking 
fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  handbills,  was  haranguing 
vehemently  about  rights  of  citizens — elections — members 
of  congress — ^liberty — ^Bunker's  Hill — ^heroes  of  seventy-six — 
and  other  words,  which  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the 
bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled  beard,  his 
rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  army  of  women 
and  children  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled 
up  to  him,  and,  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired  *'  on  which 
side  he  voted  1 "  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another 
short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and, 
rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his  ear,  "  Whether  he  was  Fede- 
ral or  Deniocrat  ? "  Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  compre. 
hend  the  question ;  when  a  knowing,  self-important  old  gentle- 
man, in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 


putting  them  to  th«  right  and  left  with  Ut  dbnn  m  im 
pusod,  ad  pliuiting  himself  Man  Vu  Winkla,  with  on* 
arm  akimbo,  the  other  reating  on  hia  eane,  fak  keen  crjrM  and 
sharp  hat  penetrating,  aa  it  were,  into  hla  vary  aoul,  '^'^fiftj 
in  an  austere  tone,  "  wliat  brought  him  to  tbe  alection  iriA  a 
gun  on  hia  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  hia  heal^  and  whathar  h» 
meant  tti  brt«d  a  riot  in  the  village  1" — "  AJmI  gentkoMB,^ 
cried  Itip,  somewhat  dismajred,  **  1  am  ■  poor  quiet  n>t»,  a 
native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  kln^  Ood  bI«M 

IK-re  a  general  ahont  bunt    from    tba    by^tondsw 
"  A  Utry  !   a  torj- !   a  spy !  a  rt£agM  1  hustle  lum  I  mwaj 

with  liim !"  It  was  with  great  diffieulty  that  the  self-import' 
ant  roun  ia  the  ooi-ked  bat  restored  order ;  and,  having  as- 
sumed a  tt'ufuld  austerity  of   brow,  demanded  again  of  the 
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—Others  say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot  of  Anto- 
ny's Nose.     I  don't  know — ^he  never  came  back  again." 

"  Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster  t " 

'^  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia  gene- 
ral, and  is  now  in  congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in 
his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the 
world.  Every  answer  puzzled  him  too,  by  treating  of  such 
enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not 
understand:  war— congress — Stony  Point; — ^he  had  no  courage  « 
to  ask  after  any  more  friends^ but  cried  out  in  despair,  "Does 
nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle  1 " 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle  !"  exclaimed  two  or  three,  "  Oh, 
to  be  sure !  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against 
the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself, 
as  he  went  up  the  mountain:  apparently  as  lazy, and  certainly 
as  ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded. 
He  doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or 
another  man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in 
the  cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his 
name? 

**  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end  ;  "  I'm  not 
myself — ^I'm  somebody  else — that's  me  yonder — ^no— that's 
somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes — ^I  was  myself  last  night, 
but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my 
gun,  and  every  thing's  changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't 
tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am  ! " 

The  by-standers  b^an  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod, 
wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  fore* 
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hoaik.  ThcTG  was  a  whi>per,>lan, about  Mcuring  the  giiii,Mri 
keeping  the  old  Mlov  frum  doing  mwchiof,  at  ths  r*rj 
Bu(y!esti»n  of  which  th«  acir-imiMirtont  man  in  the  cocked  hat 
rctin-U  with  »>iiic  prct^pitatimi.  At  this  critical  moment  ft 
frx'sh  i\>aw\y  wonian  prt-Hscil  through  tho  throng  to  get  a  p>^ 
lit  the  gray-bcardcd  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in  her 
armit,  which,  frightGnvd  at  his  hwks,  bcgui  to  cry.  "  Hual^ 
liip,''  cried  she,  '  butih,  you  little  fool ;  tho  old  man  won't  huit 
you."  1110  name  of  tho  duld,  the  ur  of  tho  mother,  the  tona 
,  (if  her  voic«,  all  awalconed  a  train  of  recullectiuns  in  his  mind. 
"What  is  yuur  name,  my  good  woman  T "  aaked  ho. 

"  Judith  Gurdi-nicr.'' 

"  And  your  futher'a  name  ?" 

"  Ah,  poor  nuin,  I'ip  Von  Winkle  was  hiit  name,  but  it'a 
twenty  yours  Kiiicc  ho  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun. 
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under  it  in  his  6oe  for  a  moment,  exclaimed, ''  Sure  enough ! 
it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle— it  is  himself!  Welcome  home  again, 
old  neighbor — Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long 
years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years  had 

4 

been  to  him  but  as  one  night  The  neighbors  stared  when 
they  heard  it ;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks :  and  the  self-important  man  in 
the  cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned 
to  the  field,  screwed  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
shook  his  head — ^upon  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of 
the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old 
Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the 
road.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province. 
Peter  was  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated 
his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  assured  the 
company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from  his  ancestor 
the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  mountains  had  always  been 
haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was  affirmed  that  the  great 
Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country, 
kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew 
of  the  Half-moon ;  being  permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye  upon  the 
river,  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That  his  father 
bad  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at 
nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain ;  and  that  he  himself 
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tuui  iii.w<J,  OIK'  >>i]iiitnrr  Kflornoon,  tlx;  jkiuuiI  of  tin- 
duUnt  puals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  lung  aUtry  >lturt,  tbe  oompwij  bnh 
ri'tunuMl  to  the  mure  itnpurtant  oonccnw  of  tha 
Hip's  daughter  took  him  home  to  live  v4th  faw ;  i 
■iiug,  wcll-funiishfd  houM,  and  a  Blout  tbemy  Sun 
husband,  wtioin  Kip  recolloctod  for  ona  of  tko 
used  to  climb  upon  bis  back.  Aa  to  lUp'a  bod  and 
was  the  ditto  >if  liitiuelf,  socn  leaning  against  tba 
employed  to  work  on  tbe  &nn  ;'but  erinoad  an 
dispowtion  tu  attend  to  any  thing  else  but  bit  buBiMML 

Kip  now  resumed  hia  old  walks  and  habita;  be  aoco 
many  of  his  former  cronica,  though  all  rather  the  toi 
the  wear  and  tvar  of  time;  aiid  prefirred  making  1 
among  the  rising  generation,  with  whom  be  soon 
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petticoat  government.  Happily  that  was  at  an  end ;  he  had 
got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  and  could  go  in 
and  out  whenever  he  pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny 
of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned, 
however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  cast 
up  his  eyes ;  which  might  pass  cither  for  an  expression  of 
resignation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

lie  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived  at 
Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on 
some  points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was,  doubtless, 
owing  to  his  having  so  recently  awaked.  It  at  last  settled 
down  precisely  to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  neighborhood,  but  knew  it  by  heart. 
Some  always  pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted 
that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point 
on  which  he  always  remained  flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabit- 
ants, however,  almost  universally  gave  it  full  credit.  Even 
to  this  day  they  never  hear  a  thunderstorm  of  a  summer 
afternoon  about  the  Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson 
and  his  crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins  ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in-  the  neighborhood, 
when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  a 
quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon. 

NOTK 

The  foregoing  Talc,  one  would  sospect,  had  been  suggested  to 
Mr.  Knickerbocker  bj  a  little  German  superstition  about  the  Emperor 
Frederick  der  Hoihbtart,  and  the  Kypphaiiser  mountain :  the  subjoined 
note,  however,  which  he  had  appended  to  the  tale,  shows  that  it  is  an 
absolute  fact,  narrated  with  his  usual  fidelity : 

**  The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to  many,  but 
nevertheless  I  give  it  my  ftill  belief,  for  I  know  the  vicinity  of  our  old 
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Dutch  BetllementJ  lo  hkve  been  tcrj  lubject  to  mArrcDaiu  erenu  tad 
tppewvnces.  Indeed.  I  ture  beard  Duuiy  ulran^Er  noriei  Ihan  tliB,  ■■ 
the  lillagvs  along  Ihe  Uudnon  ;  all  of  wlikh  irerc  too  ii«U  >ulhenticml«d 
to  wlmit  of  a  doubt.  1  bate  rren  talked  willi  Rip  Vaii  Wiukle  mjae]!, 
vho.  when  Ian  I  sik  him,  was  a  very  lenerable  old  man,  sad  to  perfect!; 
latioDal  and  conustent  od  everj  other  point,  that  I  ihink  do  conacietn 
■iout  penmn  could  refuse  lo  take  this  into  ibe  bar^in ;  nay,  1  ba<« 
Men  a  cerlificaLe  on  the  subject  taken  before  a  country  juatiee  and  ugoed 
■ith  a  crtMB,  in  the  justice's  oirn  handwriting.  The  slor>',  ihcrerore,  it 
twrood  the  poadbililj  ofdoubl. 

D.K." 

POSTSTRIPT. 

The  rollowing  are  tnTclIiog  notes  from  a  memorandam-book  of 
Mr.  Knickerijockcr : 

Tlic  Kuuberg,  or  CaUkiil  HoontuDS.  IiBTe  alvaya  been  ■  region  foS 
of  (able.  The  ludians  considered  them  the  abode  of  npirita.  who  inflii- 
MtMd  the  weather,  apreadinf;  sunshine  or  cloads  oier  the  Uodscspe.  and 
sending  good  or  bad  hunting  seasooB.  Tbey  were  ruled  by  an  old  squaw 
spirit,  said  to  be  their  mother.  She  dwelt  on  the  higheat  peak  of  the 
Calskills,  and  bad  charge  of  the  door^  of  day  and  night  lo  Open  and  sbnl 
them  at  the  pifper  hour.  She  hung  up  Ibe  new  mooiii  in  the  skies,  and 
cut  up  the  old  ones  into  star*.  In  times  of  drought,  if  propcHv  propiti- 
ated, she  would  apia  light  (ummeT  clouds  out  of  cobwebs  idJ  moraiu* 
dew,  and  send  ihera  off  from  Ibe  crest  of  the  monntain,  Sukt  after  lUke, 
like  Bakes  of  carded  cotton,  to  float  in  the  air;  until,  £f<olied  by  the 
heat  of  the  tun.  Iher  wonl  J  fall  in  gentle  showers,  caoung  the  gra»  to 
•pring,  the  (ruits  lo  ripen,  and  the  com  lo  grow  an  inch  an  hour.  If 
Aqtleaaed,  howcTer,  she  would  brew  op  clouds  black  as  ink.  sitting  in 
(he  midst  of  them  like  a  bottle-bellied  rpider  in  ihe  midst  of  tta  web ; 
and  when  lhe»e  clouds  broke,  wo  betide  the  valleya '. 

In  old  time«,  say  the  Indian  traditions,  there  was  a  kind  of  Uanitou  c: 
^rit,  who  kept  about  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Catskitl  Uoimtaiii-, 
and  took  a  Dusehierous  pleasure  in  wreaking  all  kind«  of  evil«  and  Texa- 
liOnai^MO  the  red  men.  Sometimes  he  woaidasSDme  the  form  uf  a  bear, 
■  panther,  or  a  deer,  lead  the  bewildered  hunter  a  weary  chaM  thnnigb 
tangled  foreit*  and  among  ragged  rocks;  ujI  then  spring olT  with  a  load 
bol  hoi  leading  him  aghast  on  the  brink  of  a  beetling  precipice  iii 
nging  torrent. 

The  biorile  abode  of  this  Manitoo  is  sull  shown.  It  is  a  great  rr>>  ^ 
or  cliff  on  the  loneliest  part  of  the  mountains,  and,  from  the  floweoL, 
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tines  which  cUiinber  about  it,  and  the  wild  flowers  which  abound  m  its 
neighborhood,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Garden  Roclc.  Near  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  small  lake,  the  haunt  of  the  solitary  bittern,  with  water- 
snakes  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  leaves  of  the  pond-lilies  which  lie  on 
the  surface.  This  place  was  held  in  great  awe  by  the  Indians,  insomuch 
that  the  boldest  hunter  would  not  pursue  his  game  within  its  precincts. 
Once  upon  a  time,  however,  a  hunter  who  had  lost  his  way,  penetrated 
to  the  garden  rock,  where  he  beheld  a  number  of  gourds  placed  in  the 
crotches  of  treea  One  of  these  he  seized  and  made  off  with  it,  but  in  the 
hurry  of  his  retreat  he  let  it  fall  among  the  rocks,  when  a  great  stream 
gushed  forth,  which  washed  him  away  and  swept  him  down  precipices, 
where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  stream  made  its  way  to  the 
Hudson,  and  continues  to  flow  to  the  present  day  ;  being  the  identical 
•tream  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kaaters-kilL 
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Hiunu  OK  Taa  Liusti  or  tbi  FMi& 


TT  is  with  ft-cliiiga  of  dt<<>p  n-grct  that  I  o\mem  the  litentj 
-*-  aiiitnusiij-  daily  growing  u|»  In-tM-wn  Eriftlaiiil  and  Amer- 
ica. Great  curitmity  Ium  Ih-iii  uwukfiiii)  of  tutu  with  respect 
to  the  I'nitud  Stati-s,  uiid  the  London  pniis  Ium  tit'iiit'd  with 
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Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest  and  accurate,  the 
more  remote  the  country  described.  I  would  place  implicit 
confidence  in  an  Englishman's  descriptions  of  the  regions  be- 
yond the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  of  unknown  islands  in  the 
Yellow  Sea ;  of  the  interior  of  India ;  or  of  any  other  tract 
which  other  travellers  niight  be  apt  to  picture  out  with  the 
illusions  of  their  fancies ;  but  I  would  cautiously  receive  his 
account  of  his  immediate  neighbors,  and  of  those  nations  with 
which  he  is  in  habits  of  most  frequent  intercourse.  However 
I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his  probity,  I  dare  not  trust  his 
prejudices. 

It  has  also  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited 
by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers.  While  men  of  phil- 
osophical spirit  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  sent  from 
England  to  ransack  the  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with 
which  she  can  have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or 
pleasure ;  it  has  been  left  to  the  broken-down  tradesman,  the 
scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering  mechanic,  the  Manches- 
ter and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles  respecting 
America.  From  such  sources  she  is  content  to  receive  her 
information  respecting  a  country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral 
and  physical  development ;  a  country  in  which  one  of  the 
greatest  political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
now  performing ;  «nd  which  presents  the  most  profound  and 
momentous  studies  to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

That  such  men  should  give  prejudicial  accounts  of  America 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  themes  it  offers  for  contem- 
plation  are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their  capacities.  The 
national  chari^cter  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  it  may 
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havo  its  frothiness  and  eediment,  but  its  ingredients  are  sound 
and  vholosomc  ;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerful  and 
generous  qualities;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  doffa 
into  something  substantially  excellent.  But  the  causes  which 
are  operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  indiea- 
lions  of  admirable  properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind 
■observers ;  who  are  only  afFeeteJ  by  the  little  asperities  to. 
eident  to  its  present  situation.  They  ar«  capable  of  judging 
only  of  the  surface  of  ihings ;  of  those  matters  which  come 
in  ci>ntact  with  ihelr  private  interests  and  personal  gratific*- 
t'oiiB.  Tliey  miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniences  and  petty 
comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly-finished,  and  ovor- 
pDpulous  state  of  society ;  where  the  ranks  of  useful  labor 
are  crowded,  and  many  earn  a  painful  and  servile  subsistenc« 
by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  appetite  and  self-indulgence. 
These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  aI!-important  in  the  esti- 
niation  of  narrow  minds ;  which  either  do  not  perceive,  op 
will  not  acknowlpdgr,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbal- 
anced among  ua  by  great  and  generally  diffused  blessings. 

They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  disappointed  in  some  uik 
reasonable  expectation  of  sudden  gain.  They  may  have  pio 
lured  America  to  themselves  an  El  Dorado,  where  gold  and 
silver  abounded,  and  the  natives  were  locking  in  sagacity ; 
and  where  thoy  wore  to  become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich, 
in  some  unforeseen,  but  easy  nianner.  The  same  weaknesi 
of  mind  that  indulges  absurd  expectations  produces  petul&noe 
in  disappointment.  Such  persons  become  embittered  against 
the  country  on  finding  that  there,  as  everywhere  else,  a  man 
must  sow  before  he  can  reap  ;  must  win  wealth  by  industry 
and  talent ;  and  must  contend  with  the  common  difficulties.. 
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of  nature,  and  the  shrewdness  of  an  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing people. 

Perhaps,  through  mistaken,  or  ill-directed  hospitality,  or 
from  the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and  countenance  tho 
stranger,  prevalent  among  my  countrymen,  they  may  have 
been  treated  with  unwonted  respect  in  America ;  and  having 
been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below 
the  surface  of  good  society,  and  brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling 
of  inferiority,  they  become  arrogant  on  the  common  boon  of 
civility :  they  attribute  to  the  lowliness  of  others  their  own 
elevation ;  and  underrate  a  society  where  there  are  no  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  and  where,  by  any  chance,  such  individuals 
as  themselves  can  rise  to  consequence. 

One  would  suppose,  however,  that  information  coming 
from  such  sources,  on  a  subject  where  the  truth  is  so  desir- 
able, would  be  received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the 
press ;  that  the  motives  of  these  men,  their  veracity,  their 
opportunities  of  inquiry  and  observation,  and  their  capacities 
for  judging  correctly,  would  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before 
their  evidence  was  admitted,  in  such  sweeping  extent,  against 
a  kindred  nation.  The  very  reverse,  however,  is  the  case, 
and  it  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  human  inconsistency. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance  with  which  English  critics 
will  examine  the  credibility  of  the  traveller  who  publishes  an 
account  of  some  distant,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
country.  How  warily  will  they  compare  the  measurements 
of  a  pyramid,  or  the  descriptions  of  a  ruin  ;  and  how  sternly 
will  they  censure  any  inaccuracy  in  these  contributions  of 
merely  curious  knowledge:  while  they  will  receive,  with 
eagerness  and  unhesitating  faith,  the  gross  misrepresentations 


T3  me  txncn-BooK. 

of  coarw  and  obscure  Triten,  oonoeining 
which  their  own  is  placed  in  the  most  imporUnt  and  delieito 
relatioiw.  Nay,  they  will  even  make  Umm  mpucryjibal  toI- 
umt-M  tcxt-lxtoks,  on  which  to  enlargo  with  a  nal  and  aa 
aliility  worthy  of  a  more  generous  oauM. 

I  ahull  n<it,  huwtiver,  dwell  on  thia  irksomfl  and  hadiiuy<d 
topic ;  nor  should  I  lute's  adverted  to  it,  hut  for  the  undtia  {&- 
terest  apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  eountrymen,  and  outalii 
injurious  efliits  which  1  apprehended  it  might  produoe  npon 
thu  national  reeling.  We  attach  too  much  cntuequeaee  to 
these  attjieks.  Thi-y  cannot  do  us  any  esaential  injury,  tbm 
tissue  of  minrepn'sentaUoDs  attempted  to  be  woven  round  ■■ 
arc  like  coliwclm  woven  n>un<l  the  liinlw  of  an  iiiraiit  giant. 
Our  country  cuntinuitlly  out^'rows  them.  <)iio  falseluXKl  atler 
another  fills  olTof  itself.     We  liavc  but  to  Uvo  on,  and  every 
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in  the  opinion  of  England  alone  that  honor  lives,  and  reputa- 
tion has  its  being.  The  world  at  largo  is  the  arbiter  of  a  na- 
tion's fame ;  with  its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's 
deeds,  and  from  their  collective  testimony  is  national  glory 
or  national  disgrace  established. 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little 
importance  whether  England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  far  more  importance  to  herself.  She  is  instilling 
anger  and  resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to 
grow  with  its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If 
in  America,  as  some  of  her  writers  are  laboring  to  convince 
her,  she  is  hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rival,  and  a  gigantic 
foe,  she  may  thank  those  very  writers  for  having  provoked 
rivalship  and  irritated  hostility.  Every  one  knows  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the  present  day,  and  how 
much  the  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  con- 
trol. The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  temporary ;  their 
wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  gen- 
erous to  forgive  and  forget  them ;  but  the  slanders  of  the  pen 
pierce  to  the  heart ;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  noblest  spir- 
its ;  they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it 
morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  any  one  overt  act  produces  hostilities  between 
two  nations;  there  exists,  most  commonly,  a  previous  jeal- 
ousy and  ill-will ;  a  predisposition  to  take  offence.  Trace 
these  to  their  cause,  and  how  often  will  they  be  found  to 
originate  in  the  mischievous  effusions  of  mercenary  writers ; 
who,  secure  in  their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread,  con- 
coot  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame  the  generous 

and  the  brave. 
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I  am  not  Iftjing  too  much  itrtM  upon  tU>  pdnt;  Ar  Ik 
BppliM  moat  cmphatictlly  to  our  pvttcuUr  wm.  Orcr  as 
Dfttion  duos  the  prvea  hold  a  more  ibaolute  control  than  oror 
the  people  of  Amorics ;  Ibr  tbe  univcraal  educatton  of  tW 
poorest  cluMcM  makoa  eveiy  individual  a  reader.  Hmts  la 
nothing  publish*^  in  England  on  the  nilject  of  our  uuuntiy 
that  does  not  circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  Tliera  ia  nol 
a  calumny  dropped  from  English  pen,  nor  an  nnworthy  aat^ 
casm  uttered  hy  an  English  statcaman,  that  does  not  go  to 
blight  good-will,  and  add  to  tbe  masa  of  latent  iweiiUiiab 
Pomtwiing,  then,  as  England  does,  the  fbuntatii-head  wlmaa 
the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  hoir  completely  ia  it  Is 
hi-r  power,  and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  tbe 
medium  of  nmiahle  and  magnanimous  feeling — a  stream  whera 
the  two  nations  might  meet  together,  and  drink  in  peace  and 
IcindncRS.    Should  she,  however,  perviit  in  turning  it  to  watera 
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fng  writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  political  hos- 
tility, and  a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English 
press ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  peo- 
ple are  strongly  in  favor  of  England.  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
they  amounted,  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  de- 
gree of  bigotry.  The  bare  name  of  Englishman  was  a  pass- 
port  to  the  confidence  and  hospitality  of  every  family,  and  too 
oflen  gave  a  transient  currency  to  the  worthless  and  the  un- 
grateful. Throughout  the  country  there  was  something  of 
enthusiasm  connected  with  the  idea  of  England.  We  looked 
to  it  with  a  hallowed  feelirg  of  tenderness  and  veneration,  as 
the  land  of  our  forefathers — the  august  repository  of  the 
monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race — the  birthplace  and 
mausoleum  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our  paternal  history. 
After  our  own  country,  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  we 
more  delighted — ^none  whose  good  opinion  we  were  more 
anxious  to  possess — ^none  towards  which  our  hearts  yearned 
with  such  throbbings  of  warm  consanguinity.  Even  during 
the  late  war,  whenever  there  was  the  least  opportunity  for 
kind  feelings  to  spring  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  gener- 
ous spirits  of  our  country  to  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  hos- 
tilities, they  still  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  future  friendship. 

Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end  1  Is  this  golden  band  of  kindred 
sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever? 
— Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — it  may  dispel  an  illusion  whidb 
might  have  kept  us  in  mental  vassalage ;  which  might  have 
interfered  occasionally  with  our  true  interests,  and  prevented 
the  growth  of  proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  hstd  to 
up  the  kindred  tie !  and  there  are  fcil.ags  dearer  tl 
•—closer  to  the  heart  than  pride— that  will  stUl.l 
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bttck  ft  look  of  regret,  a>  we  vuidcr  ftrtlwr  Mii  tt^tr  flm 
tbo  paternal  roor,  and  lament  tbo  waywonbiew  of  tha  pamC 
that  would  rcpi'l  tho  oiTi.'Ctioiw  of  the  duld. 

Short-aight«d  and  injudicioua,  however,  aa  tbe  eondnct  9t 
England  may  bo  in  thia  ajrMem  of  ■aponioo,  reoriminatiaB  «■ 
our  port  would  l>o  equally  Ul-judged,  I  ipeak  not  of  • 
prompt  and  BpiriUM]  vindintiMi  of  our  country,  nor  tlw  ham- 
est  eostigatjon  of  hir  Hlandercr*— but  I  allude  to  a  di^nritfoa 
to  retaliate  in  kind  ;  to  retuit  aarcaom,  and  in^rfre  ^VJndlMi 
which  aeems  to  In-  apn-ading  widely  among  oar  wiitan^  Lll 
us  guard  partieularly  against  auch  a  temper,  for  it  woald 
doublu  the  evil  inHtead  of  redreMing  the  wrong.  NittMng  la 
so  easy  and  Inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  urcaim;  Int 
it  is  a  paltry  and  an  unprufitablu  cunU'sl.  It  is  tbo  altematin 
of  a  morbid  mind,  fretted  into  petulance,  rather  than  wanned 
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What  is  still  worse,  they  circulate  through  our  own  country, 
and,  as  far  as  they  have  effect,  excite  virulent  national  preju- 
dices. This  last  is  the  evil  most  especially  to  be  deprecated. 
Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opinion,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  public 
mind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge ;  who- 
ever, therefore,  knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  willfully 
saps  the  foundation  of  his  country's  strength. 

The  members  of  a  republic,  above  all  other  men,  should 
"  be  candid  and  dispassionate.  They  are,  individually,  portions 
of  the  sovereign  mind  and  sovereign  will,  and  should  be 
enabled  to  come  to  all  questions  of  national  concern  with 
calm  and  unbiased  judgments.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  relations  with  England,  we  must  have  more  frequent 
questions  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  character  with  her  than 
with  any  other  nation ;  questions  that  affect  the  most  acute 
and  excitable  feelings ;  and  as,  in  the  adjusting  of  these,  our 
national  measures  must  ultitnately  be  determined  by  popular 
sentiment,  we  cannot  be  too  anxiously  attentive  to  purify  it 
from  all  latent  passion  or  prepossession. 

Opening,  too,  as  we  do,  an  asylum  for  strangers  from 
every  portion  of  the  earth,  we  should  receive  all  with  impar- 
tiality. It  should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one 
nation,  at  least,  destitute  of  national  antipathies,  and  exerds- 
ing  not  merely  the  overt  acts  of  hospitality,  but  those  more 
rare  and  noble  courtesies  which  spring  from  liberality  of 
opinion. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  national  prejudices  ?  They  are 
the  inveterate  diseases  of  old  countries,  contracted  in  rude  and 
ignorant  ages,  when  nations  knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and 
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looked  beyond  their  own  boundarios  with  dktnut  md  hem- 
tUity.  Wo,  on  the  contnry,  hare  sprung  into  Datiooal  ■& 
istvnw  in  an  on  lightened  wid  philiwophiu  age,  when  the  difier- 
ent  partti  of  the  haliitable  world,  and  the  various  hnnclKS  cf 
tho  human  &mily,  have  been  indelatigably  studied  and  tMiaim 
known  tu  eauh  other ;  and  we  Girego  the  ndvantagea  of  Ottr 
birth,  if  wo  do  not  shake  off  the  national  prejndioea,  ■■  «• 
Would  the  local  supersUtiona  of  the  old  vorid. 

But  abovo  all  let  us  nut  be  influenced  hj  anj  angry  ftd- 
ings,  BO  far  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  ibe  perception  at  what  la 
really  exctrlk'nt  and  amiable  in  the  English  dharactcr.  Ws 
are  a  young  people,  ncocssarily  an  imitative  cwc,  and  mnsl 
take  our  examples  and  modela,  in  a  great  degree,  Ihun  the 
exbting  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country  more 
worthy  of  our  stuily  than  England.  The  spirit  of  her  conati- 
tutinn  is  moat  analogous  to  ours.    The  manners  of  her  pei>plo 
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out  projudioe,  and  with  determined  candor.  While  thoy  re- 
buke the  indiacriminating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our 
countrymen  admire  and  imitate  every  thing  English,  merely 
because  it  is  English,  let  them  franiily  point  out  what  is  really 
worthy  of  approbation.  We  may  thus  place  England  before 
us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are  recorded 
sound  deductions  from  ages  of  experience;  and  woile  we 
avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  may  have  crept  mto 
the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish  our  atr 
tional  character. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 


TITE  stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  A* 
Engliah  vhanu-tcr  nitut  not  confine  hia  obaen-ations  to 
the  iDPtrupiilis.     He  must  go  forth  into  the  country ;  he  must 

villttgi-j  and  hniiil<-ls;   he  must  vifljl  castles 
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orders  of  society  are  therefore  diffused  over  the  wnole  surface 
of  the  kiDgdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighborhoods  afibrd 
specimens  of  the  difierent  ranks. 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifled  with  the  rural 
feeling.  They  possess  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  employments  of 
the  country.  This  passion  seems  inherent  in  them.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  bom  and  brought  up  among  brick 
walls  and  bustling  streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits^ 
and  evince  a  tact  for  rural  occupation.  The  merchant  has  his 
snug  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  often 
displays  as  much  pride  a^id  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
flower-garden,  and  the  maturing  of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business,  and  the  success  of  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Even  those  less  fortunate  individuals,  who  are  doomed 
to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din  and  traffic,  contrive  to 
have  something  that  shall  remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of 
nature.  In  the  most  dark  and  dingy  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
drawing-room  window  resembles  frequently  a  bank  of  flowers ; 
every  spot  capable  of  vegetation  has  its  grass-plot  and  flower- 
bed ;  and  every  square  its  mimic  park,  laid  out  with  pictur- 
esque taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing  verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town  are  apt  to 

form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  social  character.     lie  is 

either  absorbed  in  business,  or  distracted  by  the  thousand 

engagements  that  dissipate  time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this 

huge  metropolis.     He  has,  therefore,  too  commonly  a  look  of 

Aurry  and  abstraction.     Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on 

the  point  of  going  somewhere  else;   at  the  moment  he  is 

talking  on  one  subject,  his  mind  is  wandering  to  another ;  and 
4* 
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while  pBjing  a  Tricndly  visit,  hn  is  calculating  how  he  Bhall 
economize  time  so  aa  to  pay  the  otht^r  visita  allotted  in  tho 
morning.     An  imnieiiae  metropolis,  like  London,  is  cnlculatcd 
to  make  men  sellish  and  uninterrating.     In  their  casual  and  i 
transient  meetings,  they  can  but  deal  briefly  in  commonplacr?.  J 
They  present  but  the  cold  superfieiea  of  character — its  rich  and  | 
genial  qualities  have  nn  time  to  hn  warmed  into  a  flow. 

it  is  in  the  country  thiit  thu  Englishmun  gives  scope  to  his  *j 
natural  feelings.     lie  breiiks  lu<ise  gladly  from  the  cold  for-  I 
malities  and  ne^tive  civilities  of  t<itvn  ;  throws  off  his  habits  I 
of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and  free-hearted.     Hs  I 
manages  to  collc-ct  round  him  all  the  eouTOuiences  and  clegan-  I 
cies  of  polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.     His  country-  ' 
seat  aboimds  with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retire- 
ment, tasteful  gratiflcation,  or  rural  exercise.     Books,  point- 
ings, music,  horses,  dogs,  and  sporting  implements  of  all  kinds, 
are  at  hand.     He  puts  no  constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or 
himself,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality  provides  the  means  I 
of  enjoyment,  and  leaves  every  one  tn  partake  according  to  hia  I 
inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  tho  cultivation  of  land,  ar 
what  is  called  land  scapegardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  hav«  J 
studied  naturi)  intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite  sense  of  her  I 
beautiful  fi)rm3  and  harmonious  combinations.  Those  charms,  I 
which  in  other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  hers  f 
assembled  round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life,  Tliey  bc<-i 
have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  aiid  spread  them,  lil*  I 
witchery,  about  their  rural  abodes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  magnificence  of  j 
English  park  scenery.     Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of  J 
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vivid  green,  with  here  and  there  Ciumps  of  gigantic  trees, 
heaping  up  rich  piles  of  foliage :  the  solemn  pomp  of  groves 
and  woodland  glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds 
across  them ;  the  hare,  bounding  away  to  the  covert ;  or  the 
pheasant,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the  wing :  the  brook,  taught 
to  wind  in  natural  meanderings  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake : 
the  sequestered  pool,  reflecting  the  quivering  trees,  with  the 
yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout  roaming  fear- 
lessly about  its  limpid  waters ;  while  some  rustic  temple  or 
sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air 
of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 

These  arc  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery  ;  but 
what  most  delights  me,  is  the  creative  talent  with  which  the 
English  decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life. 
The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  por- 
tion of  land,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes 
a  little  paradise.  With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he  seizes 
at  once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictures  in  his  mind  the 
future  landscape.  The  sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness 
under  his  hand ;  and  yet  the  operations  of  art  which  produce 
the  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  cherishing  and 
training  of  some  trees ;  the  cautious  pruning  of  others ;  the 
nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
foliage;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf;  the 
partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or  silver  gleam  of 
water :  all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate  tact,  a  pervading 
yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touchings  with  which  a 
painter  finishes  up  a  favorite  picture. 

The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the 
country  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  in  rural 
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Mutiiinty,  that  drroMuIa  to  the  InwoM  clasi,   Tba  nrj  laboKr, 
wirh  Ilia  lliatdinl  rolbigo  and  narrow  slip  of  |;ro«iid,  Utandi 
til  Ikolr  emlM-UinliiTipnt.    The  trim  hcd([c,  the  graMploC  iMlcm    I 
the  door,  th«  liltic  flovrcr-hod  bordered  with  snog  )Ml]^  ll 
wnodbino  tr&i4>«<l  up  a^itiit  tho  w«U,  and  lMl^l^{  Ha  Ul 
M>in*  alxiut  tii«  lattico,  the  pot  of  flowffn  In  the  wlndotr,  l! 
holly,  pnividMitlj'  )iliuit«l  *l>out  the  huuso,  to  Aral  wiM 
of  it*  drcariiiMis,  uid  to  throw  iu  a  ki-iiililai^*  •>(  (trrnti  ram- 
mer to  <'h>«r  till-  TirvBldi- :  all  thtwo  bt-aptuik  tin-  influxnni  nf 
tABt«,  lld^k  ing  down  frutn  high  ■■lurom,  uid   pervading   the 
Iuw«t  lovvU  of   thi-  public  mind.     If  nrcr  I^'co,  aa  poato 
■tng,  di'ligliU  t(>  Niiil  a  rottaj^v  it  niiiat  b«>  thi^  ixiltagv  of  an 
EiiiiliNh  priiwint.  ! 

Tho  fon<l[ii'«*  for  rural  lifi.'  nmiing  tho  higher  claAses  of  the 
Engli^  has  had  %  gruat  and  aalutary  efiect  upon  the  Bttkad 
character.    I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  tha  TTinMl 
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has  been  distributed  into  small  estates  and  farms  has  estab« 
lished  a  regular  gradation  from  the  nobleman,  through  tho 
classes  of  gentry,  small  landed  proprietors,  and  substantial 
fiirmers,  down  to  the  laboring  peasantry ;  and  while  it  has 
thus  banded  the  extremes  of  society  together,  has  infused  into 
each  intermediate  rank  a  spirit  of  independence.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  universally  the  case  at  present  as 
it  was  formerly  ;  the  larger  estates  having,  in  late  years  of 
distress,  absorbed  the  smaller,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  almost  annihilated  the  sturdy  race  of  small  farmers. 
These,  however,  I  believe,  are  but  casual  breaks  in  the  general 
system  I  have  mentioned. 

In  rural  occupation  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing. 
It  leads  a  man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and 
beauty ;  it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
operated  upon  by  the  purest  and  most  elevating  of  external 
influences.  Such  a  man  may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he 
cannot  be  vulgar.  The  man  of  refinement,  therefore,  finds 
nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  in 
rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with  the  lower 
orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and  reserve,  and 
is  glad  to  waive  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to  enter  into  the 
honest,  heartfelt  enjoyments  of  common  life.  Indeed  the  very 
amusements  of  the  country  bring  men  more  and  more  to- 
gether ;  and  the  sound  of  hound  and  horn  blend  all  feelings 
into  harmony.  I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  inferior 
orders  in  England  than  they  are  in  any  other  country ;  and 
why  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  excessive  pressures  and 
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extremities,  witbont  nplnliig  more  gtaenDy  M  Iht  MMqiri 
distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  end  natio  KwMy  imgr  dw 
be  Utributod  the  rund  feeling  that  nma  thrao^  BriOA 
literature;  the  frequent  use  of  itluimtioiii  from  nml  Mh; 
tboM  incomparable  dewriptiaiu  of  nature  that  abootid  !■  ifa 
British  poets,  that  have  c(«tlnued  down  from  **  the  Hoair 
and  the  Leaf"  of  Chauoer,  and  have  brought  into  o«r  Joiite 
all  the  freshneas  mi  fragranoa  of  the  dewj  landaa^e.  Ha 
pastoral  writers  of  other  conntriea  tppmr  as  if  thay  had  pdl 
nature  an  oocarional  visit,  and  become  acqnahitad  wl&  htr 
general  charms ;  but  the  British  poets  have  lived  and  meOad 
with  her — tiiey  have  wooed  her  in  her  moat  sacnt  liamila 
they  have  watched  her  minutest  caprices.  A  sprajr  conld  not 
tremble  in  the  breeie — a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — 
a  diamond  drop  could  not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fngrsnoe 
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hedges,  the  eye  is  delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of  small 
landscapes  of  captivating  loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery  is  the  moral 
feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  sober  well-established  princi- 
ples, of  hoary  usage  and  reverend  custom.  Every  thing 
seems  to  be  the  growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence. The  old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low 
massive  portal ;  its  gothic  tower ;  its  windows  rich  with 
tracery  and  punted  glass,  in  scrupulous  preservation ;  its 
stately  monuments  of  warriors  and  worthies  of  the  olden 
time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil ;  its  tomb- 
stones, recording  successive  generations  of  sturdy  yeomanry, 
whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at  the 
same  altar — the  parsonage,  a  quaint  irregular  pile,  partly  anti- 
quated, but  repaired  and  altered  in  the  tastes  of  various  ages 
and  occupants — the  stile  and  footpath  leading  from  the  church- 
yard, across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge-rows, 
according  to  an  immemorial  right  of  way — the  neighboring 
village,  with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green  sheltered 
by  trees,  under  which  the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  have 
sported — the  antique  &mily  mansion,  standing  apart  in  some 
little  rural  domain,  but  looking  down  with  a  protecting  air  on 
the  surrounding  scene :  all  these  common  features  of  English 
landscape  evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  and  hereditary 
transmission  of  homebred  virtues  and  local  attachments, 
that  speak  deeply  and  touchingly  for  the  moral  character  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  bell  is 
Bending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet  fields,  to  behold  the 
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pcwamtry  in  Utrir  bnt  £0017,  whfa  nddjr  &««■  mA  aoiMl 
cheerfulnesa,  thronging  tnnquiUj  along  th»  gma  1mm  1» 
church ;  but  it  ii  atill  aion  piumtig  to  an  than  hi  Aa  vii^ 
ings,  gathering  about  tbolr  eotti^  doon^  ud  appmi^Kf  1» 
pxult  in  the  humble  comfbrta  and  embeUidunantn  wUA  thdr 
own  hands  hare  spread  around  thnn. 

It  ii  this  sweet  bome-lediD^thiaMttled  npoMof  ■Aatfaa 
in  the  domestic  scene,  that  ia,  after  all,  the  panoft  of.  tti 
steadiMt  virtues  and  pnreat  enjoynunta ;  and  I  cannot  doM 
these  desultorj'  remarks  better,  than  bj  quoting  the  vwdi  tt 
a  modem  English  poet,  who  haa  dejrietej  it  with  n 
felicity : 

Through  each  gi 

Th«  dtj  dome,  tlw  tIUs  erown'd  with  ihada, 

Bat  ehirf  from  modeM  muulotw  numbetteB, 

In  town  or  hamlet,  ihelt'ring  Dtiidh  Bfc, 
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I  never  heard 
Of  mj  tme  aflbcUun,  but  Hwas  nipt 
With  oare,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  springes  sweetest  book,  the  rose. 

MXDDLWOir. 

TT  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have  outlived  the 
-*■  susceptibility  of  early  feeling,  or  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  gay  heartlessness  of  dissipated  life,  to  laugh  at  all  love 
stories,  and  to  treat  the  tales  of  romantic  passion  as  mere 
fictions  of  novelists  and  poets.  My  observations  on  human 
nature  have  induced  me  to  think  otherwise.  They  have  con- 
vinced me,  that  however  the  surfece  of  the  character  may  be 
chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  cultivated  into 
mere  smiles  by  the  arts  of  society,  still  there  are  dormant 
fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest  bosom,  which,  when 
once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are  sometimes  desolat- 
ing in  their  efiects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  blind 
deity,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines.  Shall  I  con- 
fess it? — I  believe  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  possibility  of 
dying  of  disappointed  love,  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it 
a  malady  often  fatal  to  my  own  sex ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  withers  down  many  a  lovely  woman  into  an  early 
grave. 


Jill 
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Mull  ix  tlh'  iTiMlun'  iif  iiitiTt'Mt  and  ambition.     Ilis  nature 

l.'u-U  tiitii  Tirtli  ijii.i  till-  stru^f:l<'  uikI  tiustli-  of  the  wi>rlJ. 
[.Mv,-  is  bill  tlj,'  ,i>,l..'llis)it...'iit  .if  his  •-itrly  Iif.-,  or  a  s-ni; 
|.i|...i  ■„  lii..  ir,iiri..U  ..ftli.-  iBts.  IK-  ».vk«  for  fkiiio.  fl.r 
f  riiiii-,  l-T-jp;!.'-  in  lli-'  m^mI^I's  tliMiifrht.uiul  .l.jmiiiicin  ovvr  lii« 
f.'11-u -111.11.  Iliit  u  Hoiiiiiii'M  w]i.,l,-  Iif,-  in  a  hiatorj-  uf  the 
:iir..-ti..ijs.  '111.-  Ii.;i;t  is  h.T  wi.rl.l:  it  is  tli.-n- her  ambition 
hiii\.-s  i;r  .-iii[.;rr  ;  it  is  tJi.-rt-  li.T  aviiriw  td-t-ks  for  liidd.n 
tr.iisiir.s.  Sl.i-  s.ii.lsf.irtli  lur  sytii|mthi.-'«  onadvi-iituro;  she 
.■iiiUrk,  li.r  «Ili.1.-  siiui  ill  th.-  iraffK'  .if  iiffwtl.m;  and  if  shii*- 
«r.-,ki',].  Ii,r  liiM-  is  liLik-Uss— li.r  it  is  u  baiikrujiU-y  of  the 


Til  ;t  man  t)ii<  i]is:ip[><iitilttic-iit  .if  I.ivo  may  occasion  aome 
:iir  ].iiiiirs:  it  w..iiii.ls  m.hu-  f.-.-liiiL-M  i>f  ti'nd.Tn.-ss— it 
IMS  S.III,.'  iirMsp.'tM  nf  I'.'lj.'itv:  lint  )i.<  is  uti  uitivo  l>.<iij!:— 
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and  none  can  tell  the  cause  that  blighted  their  loveliness !  As 
the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal 
the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  is  it  the  nature  of 
woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affec- 
tion. The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  shy  and  silent. 
Even  when  fortunate,  sh»  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but 
when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom, 
and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the  ruins  of  her 
peace.  With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great 
charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheerful 
exercises  which  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulses,  and 
send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents  through  the  veins. 
Her  rest  is  broken — ^the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poi- 
sencd  by  melancholy  dreams — ^**  dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood," 
until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the  slightest  external 
injury.  Look  for  her,  ^ler  a  little  while,  and  you  find  friend- 
ship weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering  that 
one,  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty,  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to  "  darkness  and 
the  worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill,  some 
casual  indisposition,  that  laid  her  low  ; — ^but  no  one  knows  of 
the  mental  malady  which  previously  sapped  her  strength, 
and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
grove ;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  foliage,  but  with  the 
worm  preying  at  its  heart.  We  find  it  suddenly  withering, 
when  it  should  be  most  fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see  it  droop- 
ing its  branches  to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf,  until, 
wasted  and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  stillness  of  the 
forest ;  and  as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin,  we  strive  in 
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vain  to  recollect  the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that  eould  ban 
smitten  it  with  decay. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  of  women  runniag  to  i 
and  self-R^lect,  and  disappearing  gradually  from  the  earth, 
almost  aa  if  they  had  been  exIuUed  to  heaven  ;  and  ban 
repeatedly  fancied  that  I  eould  trace  their  death  through  the 
vsiious  declensiuns  of  consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor, 
inetancboly,  until  1  readied  the  first  symptom  of  diaappojutcd 
love.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  lately  told  to  me;  the 
drcumstances  are  well  known  in  the  country  where  ihey 
happened,  and  1  shall  but  give  them  in  the  niauaer  in  which 
they  were  related. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  yoi 

E ,  the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  too  touching  to  be  soon  lurfl 

gotten.  During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was  tried,  coft'l 
demnod,  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  fate  maiMS 
a  deep  impression  on  public  symjintliy.  Tie  was  so  young— « 
so  intelligent — so  generous — so  brave — so  every  thing  thafra 
wo  are  apt  to  like  in  a  young  man.  His  conduct  under  trial,4 
loo,  waa  so  lofty  and  intrepid.  The  noble  indignation  witlrV 
nhicb  bo  repelled  the  charge  of  treason  against  his  country — 
the  eloquent  vindication  of  his  n.ime — and  his  pathetic  appeal's 
to  posterity,  in  the  bop<^'Iess  hour  of  condemnation — alt  thes 
entered  deeply  inti)  every  generoua  bosom,  and  evvn  bis  eo^  J 
miea  lamented  the  stern  policy  that  dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  waa  one  heart,  whose  angnish  it  would  be  in 
possiiile  I')  deserilfc.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes,  b 
IiA>t  won  the  KfTectioiis  of  a  lieautifiil  nnJ  interesting  girl,  tl 
daughter  of  a  lata  celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  tuni 
with  the  dinnterested  fervor  of  a  woman's  first  and  early  lovfldl 
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When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him ;  when 
blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around 
his  name,  she  loved  him  the  more  ardently  for  his  very  suffer- 
ings. If,  then,  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of 
his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of  her,  whose  whole 
soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  !  Let  those  tell  who  have  hiA 
the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  between  them  and 
the  being  they  most  loved  on  earth — ^who  have  sat  at  its 
threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world,  whence 
all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had  departed. 

But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave !  so  frightful,  so 
dishonored  !  there  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  on  that 
could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation — ^none  of  those  tender 
though  melancholy  circumstances,  which  endear  the  parting 
scene — ^nothing  to  melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent 
like  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting 
hour  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she  had 
incurred  her  Other's  displeasure  by  her  unfbrtimate  attach- 
ment, and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But  could  the 
sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit  so 
shocked  and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced 
no  want  of  consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and 
generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  atten- 
tions were  paid  her  by  &milic8  of  wealth  and  distinction.  She 
was  led  into  society,  and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation 
and  amusement  to  dissipate  her  grief^  and  wean  her  from  the 
tragical  story  of  her  loves.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There 
are  some  strokes  of  calamity  which  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul 
—which  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness — and  blast  it. 
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J.ii,  r  :i:,':iiii  t..  fill  TtiH  l.ini  .T  M.wB.illl.  SW  npvcT  olij  ;<lM 
I  •  tVi'ijiii'tit  ill--  li.tutiis  <<r'  j>l<<iisiir<<.  lull  was  aa  much  ftl«no 
III'  r-  :ts  ill  ill.'  .l.|.tlis  ..f  «-.li:iii]i- ;  Wiilkiii-:  ab»ut  in  A  mJ 
r.  t.ri.'.:.i.]-^ir.-iith  iiii.-..iis.'iMiis..f  tW  h.tI.I  uMutid  hiT.  She 
c.inli-.]  wMi  Ikt  :.ii  itiuanl  hm,-  tliut  iii<K-kf<l  ut  all  the  Mut- 
.i  -!iim-iilH..|'l'riiii.Miij-,  iin.i  "  )ii'i-ili->l  not  ihi- songof  Uiodurm- 

Tli-  |"T-*.in  wli..  I'M  tii>' h'T  st'>ry  liiiil  Hii-n  hrr  at  a  mas- 
'.  ■■  i-.i-l:  Th.Ti'  ran  I-  iiu  i  xliiliitiuii  i>t' |:ir'};>>tic  wrct(^icd»c» 
1  .■.!■.■ -'likiiiirat,.!  jainlNl  tliari  In  iii.t-t  it  in  sm-h  a  fn^iip.  To 
li  I'l  it  «;iii.i.Tiri;,'  !iki' ii  !-iHi-tr>-.  loiii'lv  iiikI  j-'vliivt,  whiTCkll 
;.r..im>l  i-  fr.ij  -  !■■  >.■<-  ii  •ln->s>'<l  iuit  in  tin-  tr)i[>i>iii^  nf  nitrth, 
:iri'l  l.>..kiri:;  s.>  u:>ii  iiti'l  w.')ii-).'<>iii-.  ii^  if  li  h:Kl  triril  i:i  vain 
to  I'li'-iil  till-  joi'T  h.';ii't  into  ;i  itir'nii'iiliirv  r>rp'tt'iilnps>i  i>f  S'ir- 
r..«.  All.T  sln.jlinu'  llir..i.L;li  ill,.  s].|,..i.ii,l  r....ri.s  iiii.l  pi.My 
iTM«.lwitli  an   air  ..f  ult-r  ;iKMni.lt..|,.  s|„.  siU    l„-rs.-lf  .i-iwll 
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his  suit  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness,  but  her  esteem. 
He  was  assisted  by  her  conviction  of  his  worth,  and  her  sense 
of  her  ovm  destitute  and  dependent  situation,  for  she  was 
existing  on  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with  the  soleipn  assur- 
ance, that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a  change  of 
scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes.  She 
was  an  amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be 
a  happy  one ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring 
melancholy  that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wasted 
away  in  a  slow,  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at  length  sunk  into 
the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish  poet, 
composed  the  following  lines : 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  deepa, 

And  k>Ter8  around  her  are  sighing : 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weept, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  Ijring. 

She  flings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains. 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking — 
Ah !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strain^  ~ 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  had  lived  fbr  his  love — ^for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  aU  that  to  life  had  entwined  him — 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Kor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him! 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 
TheyH  shine  o*er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the 

From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow  1 
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T  HAVE  often  wonderod  at  tlw  eitruna  feemia^  at  lb 
-'-  prcn,  and  how  it  comc«  to  pMi  that  ao  taamj  haad^  n 
which  natare  aeetned  to  have  inflicted  the  curae  of  Ihihiiiiim, 
should  teem  with  voluminous  productions.  Aa  a  man  tnvda 
on,  however,  in  the  journey  of  lilV-,  hia  objecta  of  wooder 
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a  distant  door,  at  the  end  of  a  suite  of  apartments.  It  was 
dosed,  but  every  now  and  then  it  would  open,  and  some 
strange-favored  being,  generally  clothed  in  black,  would  steal 
forth,  and  glide  through  the  rooms,  without  noticing  any  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
this  that  piqued  my  languid  curiosity,  and  I  determined  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  that  strait,  and  to  explore  the  unknown 
regions  beyond.  The  door  yielded  to  my  hand,  with  that 
facility  with  which  the  portals  of  enchanted  castles  yield  to 
the  adventurous  knight^rrant.  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious 
chamber,  surrounded  with  great  cases  of  venerable  books. 
Above  the  cases,  and  just  under  the  cornice,  were  arranged  a 
great  number  of  black-looking  portraits  of  ancient  authors. 
About  the  room  were  placed  long  tables,  with  stands  for 
reading  and  writing,  at  which  sat  many  pale,  studious  person- 
ages, poring  intently  over  dusty  volumes,  rummaging  among 
mouldy  manuscripts,  and  taking  copious  notes  of  their  con- 
tents. A  hushed  stillness  reigned  through  this  mysterious 
apartment,  excepting  that  you  might  hear  the  racing  of  pens 
over  sheets  of  paper,  or  occasionally,  the  deep  sigh  of  one  of 
these  sages,  as  he  shifted  his  position  to  turn  over  the  page 

of  an  old  folio ;  doubtless  arising  from  that  hollowness  and 
flatulency  incident  to  learned  research. 

Now  and  then  one  of  these  personages  would  write  some- 
thing on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  ring  a  bell,  whereupon  a 
familiar  would  appear,  take  the  paper  in  profound  silence, 
glide  out  of  the  room,  and  return  shortly  loaded  with  ponder- 
ous tomes,  upon  which  the  other  would  &11  tooth  and  nail 
with  famished  voracity.    I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  I  had 

happened  upon  a  body  of  magi,  deeply  engaged  in  the  study 
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or  occult  Kiencea.    lite  soetn  reminded  me  of  ■■  old  AlMm 

tale,  offt  philtNHipber  ahut  up  in  an  tnchantad  libnwy,  in  lb 
Imwoir  ofa  tnoimtuin,  which  opened  nnljr  once  »  jtmr  ;  ^Kta 
ho  riia<Iu  the  RpiritH  of  the  place  bring  him  hooka  of  aD  ktaft 
'uf  tlurk  kn(iwli>dg<<,  ao  that  at  the  end  of  the  jtmr,  utei  Urn 
magic  purUl  onc«  more  awung  open  on  ita  hiif«^  te  immi 
forth  w>  vcrsetl  in  forbidden  tore,  aa  to  be  able  to  aoar  afaon 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  to  control  tha  powwa  uf 
nature. 

My  curiosity  being  now  fully  arouaed,  I  whiapand  to  ean 
of  the  familiars,  as  he  waa  about  to  leava  the  roon,  mi 
begged  an  iut(.Tpretatiun  of  the  atrange  acene  before  tun.  A 
few  words  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  found  that  ttMa 
myetcnous  personages,  whom  1  hud  mistaken  for  magi,  were 
princi[ially  authurs,  and  in  the  very  act  of  manufacturing 
bmiks.     1  was,  in  liicl,  iii  lln-  riwrKijj-nwim  of  tin'  an-al  Dritiab 
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and  then,  draw  a  large  fragment  of  biscuit  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  gnaw ;  whether  it  was  his  dinner,  or  whether  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  keep  off  that  exhaustion  of  the  stomach  pro- 
duced by  much  pondering  over  dry  works,  I  leave  to  harder 
students  than  myself  to  determine. 

There  was  one  dapper  little  gentleman  in  bright-colored 
clothes,  with  a  chirping,  gossiping  expression  of  countenance, 
who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  author  on  good  terms  with 
his  bookseller.  After  considering  him  attentively,  I  reoog' 
nized  in  him  a  diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works, 
which  bustled  off  well  with  the  trade.  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  manufactured  his  wares.  He  made  more  stir  and 
show  of  business  than  any  of  the  others ;  dipping  into  various 
books,  fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  manuscripts,  taking  a 
morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel  out  of  another,  '^  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  The 
contents  of  his  book  seemed  to  be  as  heterogeneous  as  those 
of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was  here  a  finger  and 
there  a  thumb,  toe  of  frog  and  blind-worm's  sting,  with  his 
own  gossip  poured  in  like  "baboon's  blood,"  to  make  the 
medley  "  slab  and  good." 

After  all,  thought  I,  may  not  this  pilfering  disposition  be 
implanted  in  authors  for  wise  purposes ;  may  it  not  be  the 
way  in  which  Providence  has  taken  care  that  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  shall  be  preserved  from  age  to  age,  in 
spite  of  the  inevitable  decay  of  the  works  in  which  they  were 
first  produced?  We  see  that  nature  has  wisely,  though 
whimsically,  provided,  for  the  conveyance  of  seeds  from  clime 
to  dime,  in  the  maws  of  certain  birds;  so  that  animals,  which, 
in  themselves,  are  little  better  than  carrion,  and  apparently 
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tlie  liiwleM  plunderers  of  the  orchard  uid  the  oornfiaU,  m%  b 
fact,  lutturo'a  carriers  tu  diaperae  and  perpetuate  her  blaarinp. 
In  liku  iiiatiniT,  the  bcuutu'*  and  fine  thought!  of  ancient  vd 
obsnlt'tc  uiithDFs  aru  catiglit  up  by  theae  flighta  of  predahsj 
writi-ra,  and  vast  furth  again  to  flourish  and  bear  fniit  Inarfr 
motu  and  dixtaiit  tract  of  time.  Many  of  their  works,  abo^ 
undergo  a  kind  of  motvinpcij-choaic,  and  spring  up  onder  BOV 
forms.  Wltut  woa  formerly  a  ponderoiu  hiatory  roTivca  hi 
thu  bhapo  (if  ft  minanci' — an  old  legend  chaises  into  a  moden 
play — and  a  sober  philii»iphi(.-al  trcatiao  funiiabea  the  body 
fur  a  whulu  acrios  of  bounnng  and  sparkling  eaaaya.  This  tt 
is  in  thti  elearii^  of  our  Atnciican  woodtanda ;  when  va  bam 
down  a  forest  of  sutely  pinos,  a  progeny  of  dwarf  oaka  Unt 
up  in  their  place  :  ami  we  never  ace  the  pnmtrate  trunk  of  a 
tree  mouldering  into  s«)il,  but  it  gives  birth  to  a  wliole  tribe 
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it  was  owing  to  the  soporifio  emanations  from  these  works ; 
or  to  the  profound  quiet  of  the  room ;  or  to  the  lassitude 
arising  from  much  wandering ;  or  to  an  unlucky  habit  of  nap- 
ping at  improper  times  and  places,  with  which  I  am  griev- 
ously afflicted,  so  it  was,  that  I  fell  into  a  doze.  Still,  how- 
ever, my  imagination  continued  busy,  and  indeed  the  same 
scene  remained  before  my  mind's  eye,  only  a  little  changed 
in  some  of  the  details.  I  dreamt  that  the  chamber  was  still 
decorated  with  the  portraits  of  ancient  authors,  but  that  the 
number  was  increased.  The  long  tables  had  disappeared, 
and,  in  place  of  the  sage  magi,  I  beheld  a  ragged,  threadbare 
throng,  such  as  may  be  seen  plying  about  the  great  repos- 
itory of  castroff  clothes,  Monmouth-street.  Whenever  they 
seized  upon  a  book,  by  one  of  those  incongruities  common  to 
dreams,  methought  it  turned  into  a  garment  of  foreign  or  an. 
tiquo  fashion,  with  which  they  proceeded  to  equip  themselves. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  no  one  pretended  to  clothe  himself 
from  any  particular  suit,  but  took  a  sleeve  from  one,  a  cape 
from  another,  a  skirt  from  a  third,  thus  decking  himself  out 
piecemeal,  while  some  of  his  original  rags  would  peep  out 
from  among  his  borrowed  finery. 

There  was  a  portly,  rosy,  well-fed  parson,  whom  I  ob- 
served  ogling  several  mouldy  polemical  writers  through  an 
eye-glass.  He  soon  contrived  to  slip  on  the  voluminous 
mantle  of  one  of  the  old  &thers,  and,  having  purloined  the 
^ray  beard  of  another,  endeavored  to  look  exceedingly  wise ; 
but  the  smirking  commonplace  of  his  countenance  set  at 
naught  all  the  trappings  of  wisdom.  One  sickly-looking 
gentleman  was  busied  embroidering  a  very  flimsy  garment 
with  gold  thread  drawn  out  of  several  old  court-dresses  of  the 
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rt>ipi  of  Quet>n  Elinbeth. 

muiniruviitlv  from  an  illuminated- nunuacrip^  had  m 
nosi-^ny  in  his  iNxmni,  cuUud  rnim  **  The  Pw»din  of  I 
IK'^iirs,"  will  luving  put  Sir  Philip  Sidnrjr's  hat  on  ona  lUa 
if  his  hitnl,  Mtnitttil  off  with  an  exquiiite  air  of  vulgar  ft 
(■;:))UN'.  A  third,  who  VM  but  of  punf  diiiMiNkiii^  M 
Ih'lsicnH]  hinist'lt'  out  brarclj-  nith  th»  apoili  from  awwiJ 
i>l>!H'iin>  trai-td  of  pliiloRophr,  ao  that  be  bad  a  taj  impning 
fr«)it :  but  hf  viw  knicntablT  tattered  in  rc«r,  and  I  pi.ied»ai 
(lint  ho  h;til  [xitchti)  hii  antali-clothcs  with  acr^M  of  ]■!!> 
■iK'iit  frum  a  l^tin  author. 

Hurt'  virrv  somo  well-dreMed  gentlemen,  it  la  tnm,  «&■ 
only  hi-lfx^t  thriiist'lvrs  to  a  f^'n)  or  !bi,  vhidi  apaikled 
anx'iii!  (heir  own  omanuMit!!.  without  nOiping  them.  SomCi 
ttio,  nvnuil  to  cxntcinplatf  the  iMstuniw  of  the  r   ' 
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of  Sturdy  self-confidence,  and  having  laid  hands  upon  a  thick 
Greek  quarto,  clapped  it 'upon  his  head,  and  swept  majestic- 
ally away  in  a  formidable  frizzled  wig. 

In  the  height  of  this  literary  masquerade,  a  cry  suddenly 
resounded  from  every  side,  of  "  Thieves  !  thieves  ! "  I 
looked,  and  lo !  the  portraits  about  the  wall  bcacme  an- 
imated !  The  old  authors  thrust  out,  first  a  head,  then  a 
shoulder,  from  the  canvas,  looked  down  curiously,  for  an 
Instant,  upon  the  motley  throng,  and  then  descended  with 
fury  in  their  eyes,  to  claim  their  rifled  property.  The  scene 
of  scampering  and  hubbub  that  ensued  baffles  all  description. 
The  unhappy  culprits  endeavored  in  vain  to  escape  with  their 
plunder.  On  one  side  might  be  seen  half  a  dozen  old  monks, 
stripping  a  modem  professor ;  on  another,  there  was  sad  de- 
vastation carried  into  the  ranks  of  modern  dramatic  writers. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  side  by  side,  raged  round  the  fleld 
like  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sturdy  Ben  Jonson  enacted 
more  wonders  than  when  a  volunteer  with  the  army  in 
Flanders.  As  to  the  dapper  little  compiler  of  farragos,  men- 
tioned some  time  since,  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  as  many 
patches  and  colors  as  Harlequin,  and  there  was  as  flerce  a 
contention  of  claimants  about  him,  as  about  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus.  I  was  grieved  to  see  many  men,  to  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  awe  and  reverence,  fain  to 
steal  off  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Just 
then  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  pragmatical  old  gentleman  in 
the  Greek  grizzled  wig,  who  was  scrambling  away  in  sore 
affright  with  half  a  score  of  authors  in  full  cry  afler  him ! 
They  were  close  upon  his  haunches  :  in  a  twinkling  off  went 
his  wig ;   at  every  turn  some  strip  of  raiment  was  peeled 
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Bwsy  ;  until  in  ft  lew  moments,  from  hu  i 

he  shrunk  into  a,  little,  pursy,  "chopped  bald  shot,"  lod  nuda 

his  exit  with  only  a  (vw  tags  and  rags  fluttering  at  hia  Indc 

Thoro  wu«  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  eataatro^M  of 
thix  Icaniod  ThrlHUi,  that  I  burst  into  an  bnmodarato  fit  of 
IsughtiT,  whi<>h  broke  the  whole  illusion.  Hm  tumult  and 
tho  BoufRe  w«ro  at  an  end.  The  chamber  resumed  ita  uial 
appcanuiop.  The  old  authors  shrunk  hack  into  tbeir  [rfetnr»  , 
frsmes,  and  hung  in  sliadowy  solemnity  along  the  vallau  In 
siiort,  1  found  myB«'ir  wide  awke  in  my  comer,  with  the  whole 
assemblofre  of  Ixiuk-womis  gazing  at  mo  with  aatoniahmcBt. 
Nothing  of  the  drLum  had  been  real  but  my  burst  of  laughter, 
a  sound  ncvi-r  bflforo  heard  in  that  grave  sanctuary,  and  so 
abhorrt-nt  t<)  tho  cars  of  wisdom,  as  to  electrify  the  fra- 
ternity. 
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Though  yonr  body  be  confined, 

And  Boft  lore  a  prisoner  boond. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 
Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found, 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 
Eren  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 


ON  a  sofl  sunny  morning  in  the  genial  month  of  May,  I 
made  an  excursion  .to  Windsor  Castle,  it  is  a  place 
full  of  storied  and  poetical  associations.  The  very  external 
aspect  of  the  proud  old  pile  is  enough  to  inspire  high  thought. 
It  rears  its  irregular  walls  and  massive  towers,  like  a  mural 
crown,  round  the  brow  of  a  lofty  ridge,  waves  its  royal  ban- 
ner in  the  clouds,  and  looks  down,  with  a  lordly  air,  upon  the 
siuTounding  world. 

On  this  morning  the  weather  was  of  that  voluptuous  ver- 
nal kind,  which  calls  forth  all  the  latent  romance  of  a  man^s 
temperament,  filling  his  mind  with  music,  and  disposing  him 
to  quote  poetry  and  dream  of  beauty.  In  wandering  through 
the  magnificent  saloons  and  long  echoing  galleries  of  the 
castle,  I  passed  with  indifference  by  whole  rows  of  portraits 
of  warriors  and  statesmen,  but  lingered  in  the  chamber,  where 
hang  the   likeni'ssi^s   of  the  beauties  which  graced  the  gay 
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court  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  &s  I  gazed  upon  t 
picled  with  amorous,  hulf-dishe veiled  tresses,  and  the  sleopy 
eye  of  love,  I  blessed  the  pencil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  wliich  had 
thus  enabled  mo  to  bask  in  the  reflected  rays  of  beauty.  In 
traversTiig  also  the  "  large,  green  courts,"  with  sunshine  beam- 
ing on  the  gray  walls,  and  glancing  along  the  velvet  tur^  "Vi 
mind  was  engrossed  with  the  image  of  the  tender,  the  g 
but  hapless  Surrey,  and  his  account  of  his  loiteringa  abc 
them  in  his  stripling  daj's,  when  enamored  of  the  Lady  ( 
aldine^ 

"  With  ejea  cut  ap  uoto  the  maideo's  tower, 
With  eute  sigh*,  such  m  mco  draw  in  loTe." 

In  tbis  mood  of  mere  poetical  susceptibility,  I  visited  t 
nncient  Keep  of  the  Castle,  where  James  the  First  of  S 
Innd,  the  pride  and  theme  of  Scottish  poets  and  historians, 
was  fur  many  years  of  his  youth  detained  a  prisoner  of  stAtc 
It  is  a  large  gray  tower,  that  has  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  and 
is  still  in  good  preservation.  It  stands  on  a  mound,  whit4) 
elevates  it  above  the  other  parts  of  the  castle,  and  a  great 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  interior.  In  the  armory,  a  G 
hall,  furnished  with  weapons  of  various  kinds  and  ages,  I 
shown  a  ooat  of  armor  hanging  against  the  wall,  which  hacT 
once  belonged  to  James.  Hence  1  was  conducted  up  a  stair- 
mso  to  a  suite  of  apartments  of  fiided  maguificeiice,  hung  with 
storied  tapestry,  which  formed  his  prison,  and  the  scene  c 
that  passionate  and  fanciful  amour,  whicii  has  woven  into  tl 
Web  of  his  story  tie  magical  hues  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

The  «hole  history  of  this  amiable  but  unfortunate  p 
is  highly  romantic.     At  the  tender  i^  of  eleven  he  w»s  si 
from  home  by  his  father,  Robert  III,,  and  destined  for  t 


a  great 
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French  court,  to  be  reared  under  the  eye  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, securelfrom  the  treachery  and  danger  that  surrounded 
the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  It  was  his  mishap  in  the  course 
of  his  voyage  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  was 
detained  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  that  a  truce 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 

The  intelligence  of  his  capture,  coming  in  tlie  train  of 
many  sorrows  and  disasters,  proved  fatal  to  his  unhappy 
father.  ^  The  news,"  we  are  told,  ^  was  brought  to  him  while 
at  supper,  and  did  so  overwhelm  him  with  grie^  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  into  the  hands  of  the  ser- 
vant that  attended  him.  But  being  carried  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, he  abstained  from  all  food,  and  in  three  days  died  of 
hunger  and  grief  at  Rothesay."  * 

James  was  detained  in  captivity  above  eighteen  years; 
but  though  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  he  was  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  Care  was  taken  to  instruct  him 
in  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  cultivated  at  that 
period,  and  to  give  him  those  mental  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments deemed  proper  for  a  prince.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
his  imprisonment  was  an  advantage,  as  it  enabled  him  to 
apply  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  improvement,  and 
quietly  to  imbibe  that  rich  fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  cherish 
those  elegant  tastes,  which  have  given  such  a  lustre  to  his 
memory.  The  picture  drawn  of  him  in  early  life,  by  the 
Seottbh  historians,  is  highly  captivating,  and  seems  rather  the 
description  of  a  hero  of  romance,  tlian  of  a  character  in  real 
history.     He  was  well  learnt,  we  are  told,  ^  to  fight  with  the 

*  Buchanan. 
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swiird,  to  joust,  to  tounuy,  to  wrestle,  to  dng  ud  danee ;  ha 
was  an  export  mcdiciner,  right  cnfty  in  playin^botfi  of  lute 
and  harp,  and  sundry  othtr  inatruments  of  niuiac,  and  WU 
expert  in  grammar,  oratory,  and  poetry."  * 

With  this  cumbination  of  manly  and  delicate  oooompliak 
mcntu,  fitting  him  to  shine  both  in  active  and  el^out  life,  and 
calculated  to  give  him  on  intense  relish  fur  joyoua  exiatenoe, 
it  must  have  boon  a  severe  trial,  in  an  ago  of  buatla  ami 
chivalry,  to  paw  tho  spring-time  of  his  yc«rs  in  monotmnua 
captivity.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  James,  however,  to  ba 
gil\cd  with  a  powerful  poetic  fency,  and  to  be  visited  In  Us 
prison  by  tho  choicest  inspirations  of  the  muse.  Soma  minda 
corrode  and  grow  inactive,  under  the  loos  of  personal  liberty;, 
othors  grow  morbid  and  irritable  ;  but  it  is  tho  nature  of  the 
poet  to  become  tender  and  imaginative  in  the  loneliness  of 
confinement.     lie  banquets  up<>n  tho  honey  of  his   own 
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mantic  power,  can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and 
brilliant  visions,  to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the 
gloom  of  the  dungeon.  Such  was  the  world  of  pomp  and 
pageant  that  lived  round  Tasso  in  his  dismal  cell  at  Ferrara, 
when  he  conceived  the  splendid  scenes  of  his  Jerusalem ;  and 
we  may  consider  the  "  King's  Quair,**  composed  by  James, 
during  his  captivity  at  Windsor,  as  another  of  those  beautiful 
breakings-forth  of  the  soul  from  the  restraint  and  gloom  of 
the  prison  house. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  his  love  for  the  Lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal  of  England,  of  whom  he  became  enamored  in 
the  course  of  his  captivity.  What  gives  it  a  peculiar  value, 
is  that  it  may  bo  considered  a  transcript  of  the  royal  bard's 
true  feelings,  and  the  story  of  his  real  loves  and  fortunes.  It 
is  not  often  that  sovereigns  write  poetry,  or  that  poets  deal 
in  fact.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  common  man,  to 
find  a  monarch  thus  suing,  as  it  were,  for  admission  into  his 
closet,  and  seeking  to  win  his  &vor  by  administering  to  his 
pleasures.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  honest  equality  of  intellectual 
competition,  which  strips  off  all  the  trappings  of  factitious 
dignity,  brings  the  candidate  down  to  a  level  with  his  fellow-' 
men,  and  obliges  him  to  depend  on  his  own  native  powers  for 
distinction.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  get  at  the.  history  of  a  mon- 
arch's heart,  and  to  find  the  simple  affections  of  human  nature 
throbbing  under  the  ermine.  But  James  had  learnt  to  be  a 
poet  before  he  was  a  king :  he  was  schooled  in  adversity,  and 
reared  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts.  Monarchs  have 
seldom  time  to  parley  with  their  hearts,  or  to  meditate  their 

minds  into  poetry ;  and  had  James  been  brought  up  amidst 
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the  adulation  and  gaydy  of  a  court,  wo  ibould  nenr.  In  afl 
protialiilit}-,  have  had  auch  a  porm  aa  tho  Quair. 

I  have  been  particularly  intcnxitf^  by  UioM  parts  of  &• 
poem  whioh  brontlin  his  inimcdioto  thoughts  conceniliig^  Us 
■ituati'in,  or  whirh  arc  connprti-d  with  tho  aparttnt'iit  in  the 
tuwiT.  They  hare  thus  a  prraonal  and  local  rhann,  and  aia 
ffvcn  with  such  cin-umstnntial  truth,  ati  to  make  the  rcadar 
pn-sont  with  the  captive  id  his  prison,  and  the  companion  of 
hin  nieditHllotiH. 

Such  is  the  account  which  he  givoa  of  hii  wcariniw  of 
iipirit,  and  of  the  incident  which  first  su^csImI  tho  idea  of 
writing  the  pi«m.  It  was  the  still  midwntch  uf  a  doar  tnooD- 
)i;rht  night ;  the  stArs,  he  says,  were  twinkling  as  lire  in  the 
high  vault  of  hc«v<-n :  and  "Cynthia  ritisitig  hor  golden  locks 
in  Aquarius."  lie  lay  in  bed  wakeful  ami  restless,  and  took 
a  book  to  bcguilii  the  tcdioua  biiurx.     The  iMxik  he  chose  was 
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mind,  and  gradually  falls  into  a  fit  of  musing  on  the  fickle- 
ness of  fortune,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life,  and  the  evils 
that  had  overtaken  him  even  in  his  tender  youth.  Suddenly 
he  hears  the  bell  ringing  to  matins ;  but  its  sound,  chiming  in 
with  his  melancholy  fancies,  seems  to  him  like  a  voice  ex- 
horting him  to  write  his  story.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic 
errantry  he  determines  to  comply  with  this  intimation :  he 
therefore  takes  pen  in  hand,  makes  with  it  a  sign  of  the  cross 
to  implore  a  benediction,  and  sallies  forth  into  the  fairy  land 
of  poetry.  There  is  something  extremely  fanciful  in  all  this, 
and  it  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a  striking  and  beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  simple  manner  in  which  whole  trains  of  poetical 
thought  are  sometimes  awakened,  and  literary  enterprises 
su^ested  to  the  mind. 

In  the  course  of  his  poem  he  more  than  once  bewails  the 
peculiar  hardness  of  his  &te ;  thus  doomed  to  lonely  and 
inactive  life,  and  shut  up  from  the  freedom  and  pleasure  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  meanest  animal  indulges  unrestrained. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  however,  in  his  very  complaints  ;  they 
are  the  lamentations  of  an  amiable  and  social  spirit  at  being 
denied  the  indulgence  of  its  kind  and  generous  propensities ; 
there  is  nothing  in  them  harsh  nor  exaggerated;  they  flow 
with  a  natural  and  touching  pathos,  lind  are  perhaps  rendered 
more  touching  by  their  simple  brevity.  They  contrast  finely 
with  those  elaborate  and  iterated  repinings,  which  we  some- 
times meet  with  in  poetry ; — the  eflusions  of  morbid  minds 
sickening  under  miseries  of  their  own  creating,  and  venting 
their  bitterness  upon  an  unoffending  world.  James  speaks  of 
flis  privations  with  acute  sensibility,  but  having  mentioned 
them  passes  on,  as  if  his  manly  mind  disdained  to  brood  over 
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un.ivoidable  caUmitie*.  Wbcn  nicfa  s  spirit  bnaki  fiittli  into 
complaint,  howovir  bric^  we  ira  iware  bow  gnat  mint  bo 
the  BufTiring  that  fstort*  the  munnur.  We  BympathnB  with 
Junes,  Ik  ronuuitii'.  active,  and  aooomjiliabed  prince,  cut  f>fl'  w 
tho  luMihoixl  (if  Youth  from  all  the  enterprise,  the  noble  uaea, 
and  vigiiroua  dcli;;ht9  of  life ;  aa  we  do  with  Uilton,  alive  tu 
all  the  iHttutica  «f  nature  and  gloriea  of  art,  wbeo  be  breatlMS 
lurth  brief,  but  dce[>-tuned  lamentatioiu  over  liia  perpetual 
blindness, 

lltfl  n'lt  James  evinced  a  deficiency  of  poetic  artifice,  w« 
mi|:ht  AliiKwt  have  suapected  that  theee  loweritiga  of  gloomy 
rvfkctiitii  wiTo  ini-ant  as  preparative  to  tbo  brighteet  aeene  of 
his  tttory  ;  niid  tn  contrast  with  tliat  refulgence  of  li^t  and 
lijveliiioss,  ttiut  exiiilaratini;  oooimpaniRient  of  binl  and  song, 
and  fiiliagc  and  flower,  and  all  tho  revel  of  the  year,  with 
which  he  ushers  in  the  lady  uf  his  heart.     It  is  this  scene,  in 
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An  arbour  green  with  wiindis  long  and  small 
Bailed  about,  and  so  with  leayes  beset 

Was  all  the  place  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
That  lyf  *  was  none,  walkyng  there  forbje 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espye. 

80  thick  the  branches  and  the  leves  grene, 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 

And  midst  of  every  arbour  might  be  sene 
The  sharpe,  grene,  swetc  juniper, 

Growing  so  fair,  with  branches  here  and  there. 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 
The  boughs  did  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

Aod  on  the  small  grene  twistisf  set 

The  lytel  swete  nightingales,  and  sung 

80  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 

That  all  the  garden  and  the  wallis  rung 

Right  of  their  song 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  every  thing  was  in  bloom ; 
and  he  interprets  the  song  of  the  nightingale  into  the  language 
of  his  enamored  feeling : 

Worship,  all  ye  that  loTers  be,  this  May, 

For  of  your  bliss  the  kalends  are  begun,  { 

And  sing  with  us,  away,  winter,  away. 

Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun. 

As  he  gazes  on  the  scene,  and  listens  to  the  notes  of  the 
birds^  he  gradually  relapses  into  one  of  those  tender  and  un- 
definable  reveries,  which  fdl  the  youthful  bosom  in  this  de* 

*  Ljfj  Person.  f  7\oisti8y  small  boughs  or  twigs. 

JiToff.— Tbe  language  of  the  quotations  is  generally  modernised. 
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B  whti  tU>  love  m&f  hp,  erf"  wludi 
h(!  has  iin  c<(\ra  rmd,  ud  wkidi  thiu  Bwm*  brcslhnl  fiirtli  id 
th«  quii^krning  Iirrath  of  Hiijr,  and  mdiing  all  natun!  tRt» 
v<c8la«v  ttud  ■•m;;.  ll'  It  roally  be  so  gnul  n  felicity,  and  Ifh 
b«  A  boon  thus  pnteralljr  dbpented  to  the  miHt  tarigrilHal 
beings,  whjr  it  he  alixie  cut  off  from  ite  « 


(Ml  «o«U  I  think,  O  Lord,  rtu  My  OIlH 
That  loTB  li  of  MMh  Bobh  MT^  Md  lty>i«r 

Loring  hti  folke,  tai  (ook  paifgHii 
IiltorUiD,**  wain  boob  do  Sad: 
Hay  ha  ouTftbcrtaa  wttea*  aad  aibjait 

Hath  he  upon  oar  hartca  aoeh  maUiyat 

Or  b  all  thla  hat  ftyall  kata^aT 

For  gUTbt  b«  of  aogKle  eicdIeBco, 

That  be  of  crcr;  wight  bath  ear*  and  chatft. 
What  bare  I  gfltf  to  liiia,  or  dona  oSuwo, 
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the  garden  of  their  prison.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the 
actual  fact  to  the  incident  which  he  had  read  in  Chaucer  may 
have  induced  James  to  dwell  on  it  in  his  poem.  His  de- 
scription of  the  Lady  Jane  is  given  in  the  picturesque  and 
minute  manner  of  his  master  ;  and  being  doubtless  taken 
from  the  life,  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  a  beauty  of  that  day. 
lie  dwells,  with  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  on  every  article  of 
her  apparel,  from  the  net  of  pearl,  splendent  with  emeralds 
and  sapphires,  that  confined  her  golden  hair,  even  to  the 
••  goodly  chaine  of  small  orfeverye  "  *  about  her  neck,  where- 
by there  hung  a  ruby  in  shape  of  a  heart,  that  seemed,  he 
says,  like  a  spark  of  fire  burning  upon  her  white  bosom.  Her 
dress  of  white  tissue  was  looped  up  to  enable  her  to  walk 
with  more  freedom.  She  was  aocompanied  by  two  female 
attendants,  and  about  her  sported  a  little  hound  decorated 
with  bells ;  probably  the  small  Italian  hound  of  exquisite 
symmetry,  which  was  a  parlor  favorite  and  pet  among  the 
fashionable  dames  of  ancient  times.  James  closes  his  de* 
scription  by  a  burst  of  general  eulogium  : 

In  her  ttis  jouth,  beauty,  with  humble  port, 
Bounty,  richesse,  and  womanly  feature ; 

€k>d  better  knows  then  my  pen  can  report. 

Wisdom,  largesse,!  estate,:(  and  cunning  g  sure, 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  advance. 

The  departure  of  the  Lady  Jane  from  the  garden  puts  an  end 
to   this  transient  riot  of  the  heart.     With  her  departs  thfl 

*  Wrought  gold.  f  Xor^MM,  bounty. 

X  EtUUe^  dignity.  §  Cunning^  discretion. 
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unomiu  iUiiNii<n  thit  had  shed  a  temporarj  d 

■ocnc  (if  hi*  raptivity,  and  be  reUpacs  into  1 

rcridcn-d  trnfiili)  more  intolerable  by  tlua  [ 

uiiattAJiiublc  iM'uuty.     Thrciiigb  the  long  and  wavy  di^  k* 

T  pinM  fkt  his  uiihap[>7  lot,  and  when  erening  ippf nf  hw,  MJ 

Phd-bus,  as  he  Uautifully  expresaca  it,  had  "bad*  Anwd 

t»  i>vi'r_v  leaf  and  flower,"  he  still  lingers  at  tha  windcnr,  mtf 

layin<;  his  bead  upon  the  cold  stone,  givei 

fliiw  of  b'vu  and  sorrow,  until,  gTAdualljr  lulled  hj  th*  a 

tncUiioholy  of  ihu  twilight  hour,  ho  lapses,  "half  a 

half  swoon,"  into  a  vision,  which  occupies  the  remaindar  at 

the  p'jcin,  aii'l  in  which  is  allegoricallj-  shadowed  out  tha  Ua. 

tory  of  hiH  passion. 

When  liR  wakes  from  hia  trance,  ho  rises  from  hia  atonj 
pillow,  and,  pacing  his  apartment,  full  of  dreary  rcBactioa^ 
quentijns  his  spirit,  whither  it  li^.^  been  wondering;  whatfaar, 
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He  receives  the  branch  \^'ith  mingled  hope  and  dread ; 
reads  it  with  rapture :  and  this,  he  says,  was  the  first  tokc:i 
of  his  succeeding  happiness.  Whether  this  is  a  mere  poetic 
fiction,  or  whether  the  Lady  Jane  did  actually  send  him  a 
token  of  her  favor  in  this  romantic  way,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined  according  to  the  faith  or  fancy  of  the  reader.  He  con-- 
eludes  his  poem,  by  intimating  that  the  promise  conveyed  in 
the  vision  and  by  the  flower  is  fulfilled,  by  his  being  restored 
to  liberty,  and  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign 
of  his  heart. 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  given  by  James  of  his  love 
adventures  in  Windsor  Castle.  How  much  of  it  is  absolute 
fact,  and  how  much  the  embellishment  of  fancy,  it  is  fruitless 
to  c<mjecturc :  let  us  not,  however,  reject  every  romantic  inci- 
dent as  incompatible  with  real  life ;  but  let  us  sometimes 
take  a  poet  at  his  word.  I  have  noticed  merely  those  parts 
of  the  poem  immediately  connected  with  the  tower,  and  have 
passed  over  a  large  part,  written  in  the  allegorieal  vein,  so 
much  cultivated  at  that  day.  The  language,  of  course,  la 
quaint  and  antiquated,  so  that  the  beauty  of  many  of  its 
goKlcn  phrases  will  scarcely  be  perceived  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  genuine 
sentiment,  the  delightful  artlcssness  and  urbanity,  which  pre- 
vail throughout  it.  The  descriptions  of  nature  too,  with 
which  it  is  embellished,  are  given  with  a  truth,  a  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  freshness,  worthy  of  the  most  cultivated  periods 
of  the  art. 

As  an  amatory  poem,  it  is  edifying  in  these  days  of 
coarser  thinking,  to  notice  the  nature,  refmement,  and  exqui- 
•ito  delicacy  which  pervade  it ;  banishing  every  gross  thought 
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nr  imniodest  expreanon,  and   pmmtiiy  ftnud*  1 
cliithpd  in  all  lu  chivtdroui  attributoa  of  alnr 
purity  iin<3  grace. 

Joint-fl  flouriahpd  nearly  about  the  time  of  Ctmaaer  mi 
(ioHCT,  and  was  evidently  an  admirer  and  etudiar  of  Adr 
writings.  Ind(«d,  in  one  of  bis  ataniaa  be  aeknoirledgea  Ahk 
as  tiia  masters ;  and,  in  enme  parta  of  hia  poent,  we  find  trMM 
of  similarity  to  their  productions,  more  especially  to  thoia 
of  Chauc«r.  There  are  always,  however,  general  ftatoraa  of 
rcscnililonoo  in  the  worici  of  contemporary  authors,  wbhft  ara 
not  so  much  bom>wcd  from  earh  other  as  ham  the  tioML 
Writeni,  lil(c  boi-s,  toll  their  sweets  in  the  wide  world ;  Huf 
incorporate  with  their  own  conceptions  the  anecdote!  and 
thoughts  current  in  society ;  and  thus  each  generation  baa 
some  features  in  common,  characteristic  of  the  ago  in  which 
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Jamesy  and  the  fortunes  of  his  love  Hb  passion  for  the 
Lady  Jane,  as  it  was  the  solace  of  his  captivity,  so  it  facilitated 
his  release,  it  being  imagined  by  the  court  that  a  connection 
vith  the  blood  royal  of  England  would  attach  him  to  its  own 
interests.  He  was  ultimately  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
crown,  having  previously  espoused  the  Lady  Jane,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland,  and  made  him  a  most  tender  and 
devoted  wife. 

He  found  his  kingdom  in  great  confiision,  the  feudal  chief- 
tains having  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  irregularities 
of  a  long  interregnum  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  posses- 
sions, and  place  themselves  above  the  power  of  the  laws. 
James  sought  to  found  the  basis  of  his  power  in  the  affections 
of  his  people.  He  attached  the  lower  orders  to  him  by  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  the  temperate  and  equable  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  promotion  of  every  thing  that  could  diffuse  comfort,  com- 
petency, and  innocent  enjoyment  through  the  humblest  ranks 
of  society.  He  mingled  occasionally  among  the  common 
people  in  disguise ;  visited  their  firesides ;  entered  into  their 
cares,  their  pursuits,  and  their  amusements ;  informed  him- 
self of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  how  they  could  best  be  pat- 
ronized and  improved  ;  and  was  thus  an  all-pervading  spirit, 
watching  with  a  benevolent  eye  over  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects. Having  in  this  generous  manner  made  himself  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  he  turned  himself  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  factious  nobility ;  to  strip  them  of 
those  dangerous  immunities  which  they  had  usurped ;  to  punish 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  offences ;  and  to  bring  the 
whole  into  proper  obedience  to  the  crown.     For  some  time 
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tbcy  Iture  lliis  u  ilh  outward  tubmiMioii,  bat  with  wwMt  li» 
patience  and  brooding  rcMBtmcnt,  A  eonspiney  was  nt 
length  furmcd  aguinst  his  lifo,  at  the  head  of  whidi  was  Ua 
•  inn  uncle,  Rolicrl  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athul,  who,  being  too  oU 
iiintmlf  fur  the  perpetration  of  the  deod  of  blood,  inatigatod 
his  prumlwin  Sir  Rolwrt  Stewart,  together  with  Sir  Bobort 
(irahuni,  and  others  of  Icaa  note,  to  commit  the  deed,  Tbef 
)>p>k(^  into  his  iHili-hamber  at  the  Dominican  Convent  iiaar 
Penh,  where  he  wiu  residing,  and  barharoualy  murdered  Um 
Iiy  (in-re[>eal<>tl  wounds.  Ilia  fiiithful  queen,  ruahing  to  throw 
her  temli-r  IkhIv  Ix'tween  him  and  the  aword,  waa  twico 
wnun<lfd  in  the  JnelTertual  attempt  to  ihield  him  from  tba 
assansiii ;  and  it  was  not  until  abe  had  been  forcibly  torn  fltun 
his  person,  thut  the  murder  was  weimipliithcd. 

It  was  the  rc«-ullect)'>n  of  tliia  romantic  tale  of  former 
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scene  of  poetry  and  love,  and  to  have  withheld  his  desolating 
hand«  Several  centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the  garden  still 
flourishes  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower.  It  occupies  what  was  once 
the  moat  of  the  Keep;  and  though  some  parts  have  been 
separated  by  dividing  walls,  yet  others  have  still  their  arbors 
and  shaded  walks,  as  in  the  days  of  James,  and  the  whole  is 
sheltered,  blooming,  and  retired.  There  is  a  charm  about  a 
spot  that  has  been  printed  by  the  footsteps  of  departed 
beauty,  and  consecrated  by  the  inspirations  of  the  poet,  which 
is  heightened,  rather  than  impaired,  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  poetry  to  hallow  every  place  in  which 
it  moves ;  to  breathe  around  nature  an  odor  more  exquisite 
than  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  to  shed  over  it  a  tint  more 
magical  than  the  blush  of  morning. 

Others  may  dwell  on  the  illustrious  deeds  of  James  as  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator ;  but  I  have  delighted  to  view  him 
merely  as  the  companion  of  his  fellow-men,  the  benefactor  of 
the  human  heart,  stooping  from  his  high  estate  to  sow  the 
sweet  flowers  of  poetry  and. song  in  the  paths  of  common 
life.  He  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  vigorous  and  hardy 
plant  of  Scottish  genius,  which  has  since  become  so  prolitic 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  highly-flavored  fruit.  He  carried 
with  him  into  the  sterner  regions  of  the  north  all  the  fertiliz- 
ing arts  of  southern  refinement.  He  did  every  thing  in  hi% 
power  to  win  his  countrymen  to  the  gay,  the  elegant,  and 
gentle  arts,  which  soften  and  refine  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  wTeathe  a  grace  round  the  loftiness  of  a  proud  and  war- 
like spirit.  He  wrote  many  poems,  which,  unfortunately  for 
the  fulness  of  his  fame,  are  now  lost  to  the  world ;  one,  which 

is  still  preserved,  called  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green,"  shows 
6 


ISS  vox  taatca-woox. 

how  dillficntly  ho  hftd  mado  hinriMiraoqiwiiited  with  tha  roitfa 
■porta  00(1  piiJitimi-«,whi(.-hcDBititut«MHlikaounaof  kindaad 
■ooid  ftt'liiig  onuiitg  the  Scuttuh  ptwuntrf ;  •ndwithwkak 
nimptii  and  happy  humor  he  could  enUr  into  their  cnjOjnUMlla 
llu  (.-uiitribiitcd  pn-ally  to  impnive  the  luUiorul  muHo;  aail 
trui'<-a  uf  hU  ti-ndtT  Kntimcnt,  wid  irli<ga&t  tute,  are  aaii  to 
exist  ill  th'KK^  witi-hiiig  aira,  still  pipod  uiiung  the  wild  tnoaD> 
taina  mid  lum-ly  );lciiii  uf  S«tllu:iil.  lie  Lu  thiu  ooonoctad 
hia  iiiiugo  with  whutt-vor  is  most  graciutu  hmI  endearing  (h 
the  iiatiunul  charm-tor ;  he  has  cmlialmed  hia  memory  in  MOg 
Olid  fliiutiHl  Ilia  iiaiiiL-  to  aftiT  agi-a  in  thi'  ri<-h  itn-ama  of  Sook 
tiah  nii-liH]y.  Tliu  n-otiUitlion  of  thew  things  was  fclmllmg 
at  my  heart  ad  I  [lacod  the  silciit  Mrnc  of  his  imprisonment. 
1  have  visited  Vaut'tusi^  with  aa  mtu'h  onthuMiusin  as  a  pilgrina 
would  visit  iho  8hrimi  at  Ixin-ltn  ;  l>ut  I  liav«  noviT  felt  inot« 


THE   COTJNTRT    CHUECH. 

A  gentleman  I 

What,  o*  the  woolpack?  or  the  sugar- chest? 

Or  lists  of  yeWet  ?  which  is  \  pound,  or  yard, 

Yoa  Tend  jonr  gentrj  bj  f 

BsooAa^s  BvBR. 

npHERE  are  few  places  more  favorable  to  the  study  of 
-*-  character  than  an  English  country  church.  I  was  once 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in  the 
Ticinity  of  one,  the  appearance  of  which  particularly  stnick 
my  fancy.  It  was  one  of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint 
antiquity  which  give  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  English  land- 
scape. It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  country  filled  with  ancient 
families,  and  contained,  within  its  cold  and  silent  aisles,  the 
congregated  dust  of  many  noble  generations.  The  interior 
walls  were  incrusted  with  monuments  of  every  age  and  style. 
The  light  streamed  through  windows  dimmed  with  armo- 
rial bearings,  richly  emblazoned  in  stained  glass.  In  various 
parts  of  the  church  were  tombs  of  knights,  and  high-bom 
dames,  of  gorgeous  workmanship,  with  their  effigies  in  col- 
ored mjirble.  On  every  side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some 
instance  of  aspiring  mortality ;  some  haughty  memorial  which 
human  pride  had  erected  over  its  kindred  dust,  in  this  temple 
of  the  most  humble  of  all  religions. 
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The  congregition  wh  oompoMd  of  the  ndghboring  fuofi*  I 
of  nnk,  who  ut  in  p«wt,  aumptuoiMljr  lined  and  c 
furDished  with  richly-gilded  pnyer-booki,  w>d  dtwonOvd  wilk  i 
their  unis  upun  the  pew  doon ;  of  the  Till^vn  and  J 
ontry,  who  filled  the  bati  Mats,  and  a  amall  pOaij  1 
the  organ ;  and  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  iriio  w«*  i 
on  IwnchcB  in  tho  aislca. 

The  service  was  performed  by  a  muflUng  wdlAd  1 
who  had  a  snog  dwelling  near  the  churdt  Ba  i 
privil^cd  gucat  at  all  the  tables  of  tbe  nrighbotfcoo^  mA 
had  been  the  keenest  fox-hunter  in  tlte  oountrj;  nntil  agiaii 
good  living  had  disabled  him  from  doing  any  tUnf  no**  ItM 
ride  to  seo  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  make  one  at  the  h^ril^l 
dinner. 

Under  the  ministry  of  tvA  a  pastor,  1  fbund  it  impOHiUt 
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the  stories  of  the  humble  cottagers.  Their  countenances  were 
open  and  beautifully  fair,  with  an  expression  of  high  refine- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank  cheerfulnes,  and  an  engag- 
ing afiability.  Their  brothers  were  tall,  and  elegantly  formed. 
They  were  dressed  fashionably,  but  simply ;  with  strict  neat- 
ness and  propriety,  but  without  any  mannerism  or  foppish- 
ness. Their  whole  demeanor  was  easy  and  natural,  with  that 
lofly  grace,  and  noble  frankness,  which  bespeak  frcebom  souls 
that  have  never  been  checked  in  their  growth  by  feelings  of 
inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful  hardiness  about  real  dignity, 
that  never  dreads  contact  and  communion  with  others,  how- 
ever humble.  It  is  only  spurious  pride  that  is  morbid  and 
sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  every  touch.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  converse  with  the  peasantry 
about  those  rural  concerns  and  field-sports,  in  which  the  gentle- 
men of  this  country  so  much  delight.  In  these  conversations 
there  was  neither  haughtiness  on  the  one  part,  nor  servility 
on  the  other  ;  and  you  were  only  reminded  of  the  difference 
of  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  the  family  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
who  had  amassed  a  vast  fortune ;  and,  having  purchased  the 
estate  and  mansion  of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  endeavoring  to  assume  all  the  style  and  dignity  of 
an  hereditary  lord  of  the  soil.  The  family  always  came  to 
church  en  prince.  They  were  rolled  majestically  along  in  a 
carriage  emblazoned  with  arms.  The  crest  glittered  in  silver 
radiance  from  every  part  of  the  harness  where  a  crest  could 
possibly  be  placed.  A  fat  coachman,  in  a  three-cornered  bat, 
richly  laoed,  and  a  flaxen  wig,  curling  close  round  his  rosy 
fiu)e,  was  seated  on  the  box,  with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  beside 
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him.  Two  fuutincn,  in  gorgeous  livcriM,  with  hugs  b 
and  gold-beaded  uines,  lolied  behind.  TIm  cuHagt  roaa  mi 
Bunit  on  its  iong  apringB  with  pecuiisr  »tteHcBW  of  rwliiiKi 
The  very  honca  cluniped  their  lHta,'ardwd  their  aack^nl 
glanced  their  eyes  mora  proudly  than  oommon  hoi— ;  iMHt 
because  they  bad  caught  a  little  of  the  bmily  fcnlhm.  «r  <mn 
reined  up  more  Ughtly  thnn  onlinuy. 

I  could  not  but  admite  the  a^le  with  which  thii  ^nU 
pajieant  was  brought  up  to  the  gate  of  the  chmelt-jHA 
There  woa  a  vast  effect  produced  at  the  turning  of  aa  u^of 
the  wall ; — a  great  amacking  of  the  whip,  atruning  ud  kh^ 
bljng  of  honca,  glistening  of  hainew,  and  fUahing  of  whadi 
through  gravel.  This  was  the  moment  of  triumph  and  Tlb^ 
glory  to  the  coaebmaa.  The  homes  were  urged  and  checked 
until  they  were  fretted  into  a  fuam.     They  tlirew  out  their 
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went  well  with  her ;  and  she  liked  the  world.  She  had  fine 
clothes,  a  fine  house,  a  fine  carriage,  fine  children,  every  thing 
was  fine  about  her :  it  was  nothing  but  driving  about,  and 
visiting  and  feasting.  Life  was  to  her  a  perpetual  revel ;  it 
was  one  long  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

Two  daughters  succeeded  to  this  goodly  couple.  They 
certainly  were  handsome ;  but  had  a  supercilious  air,  that 
chilled  admiration,  and  disposed  the  spectator  to  be  critical. 
They  were  ultra-fashionable  in  dress ;  and,  though  no  one 
could  deny  the  richness  of  their  decorations,  yet  their  appro- 
priateness might  be  questioned  amidst  the  simplicity  of  a 
country  church.  They  descended  loflily  from  the  carriage, 
and  moved  up  the  line  of  peasantry  with  a  step  that  seemed 
dainty  of  the  soil  it  trod  on.  They  cast  an  excursive  glance 
around,  that  passed  coldly  over  the  burly  faces  of  the  peas- 
antry,  until  they  met  the  eyes  of  the  nobleman's  family, 
when  their  countenances  immediately  brightened  into  smiles, 
and  they  made  the  most  profound  and  elegant  courtesies, 
which  were  returned  in  a  manner  that  showed  they  were  but 
slight  acquaintances. 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  sons  of  this  aspiring  citizen,  who 
came  to  church  in  a  dashing  curricle,  with  outriders.  They 
were  arrayed  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  with  all  that 
pedant^  of  dress  which  marks  the  man  of  questionable  pre- 
tensions to  style.  They  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  eyeing 
every  one  askance  that  CAme  near  them,  as  if  measuring  his 
claims  to  respectability  ;  yet  they  were  without  conversation, 
except  the  exchange  of  an  occasional  cant  phrase.  They  even 
moved  artificially ;  for  their  bodies,  in  compliance  with  the 
caprice  of  the  day,  had  been  disciplined  into  the  absence  of  all 
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i-aae  uitl  frctMluin.  Art  had  tlono  t-very  Uiil^  to 
tliinn  u  men  of  litaliinn,  but  imturi!  htui  ilenM  tha 
IcM  grace..  The.j  w^ro  vuljpirtj-  nhapnl,  like  iimq 
lh<!  wmmim  pur[>o««  of  lifr,  luid  had  thnt  nir  of 
aiBumplitm  whioh  in  never  w^rii  in  tUc  tfuu  gvntli 

I  have  l>p«n  rather  ntiniit4<  in  drawing  the  pi 
two  rnniilim,  IxwitUMt  I  ttttnaiilcra]  ihrm  ii|i«cln 
ofUrn  t<)  b«  met  wilh  in  thi«  otmitry — the  nnpnrl 
uid  the  arrogant  liitln.     I  hav4>  no  r(w|>oet  for 
unlcM  it  )k!  wmmpMiied  wilh  true  noliility  of 
have  rcmarlccd  in  ull  connlrios  wbora  vtlfidd 
exist,  thnl  the  very  highest  cIusm  are  olwaya  Ite 
teouH  and  uniusuniing;.     Thooo  whi>  art.-  wdl 
own  MtmidJiig  are  leiattl  apt  ^)  ir«i|)niui  oa 
uhervax  n<>thing  is  au  ufftnxivu  as  tlio  atii 
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king  nipn,  wlio  conni^ct  llie  lOea  of  devoUom  and  loyalty  ;  who 
Cbiiaider  the  Deity,  somehow  or  ulhia-,  of  lln*  govominwit 
ptirty,  and  religion  "a  very  uxcv]leiit  sort  of  thbg,  that  ought 
to  he  ci>uiit(.-na(u^'d  and  kept  up." 

Wlien  hu  joined  bo  Iimdly  in  the  atfrrico,  it  wcinwl  mom 
by  way  of  example  to  thu  lower  onlw*,  bi  slmw  ll.i:ii  limt. 
though  so  great  and  wcftlthy,  Iio  was  nut  nbm" 
as  [  have  anvti  a  turtltsftsl  alilcmiau  nwallfoi  j 
of  charity  Boup,  ainacking  his  lip*  at  ovtiry   inuiituim. 
pronouncing  it  "  cxcclldlt  fi-od  for  (lie  p"Or." 

When  the  service  was  al  an  «ml,  I  <mih  <  uriunH  (■•  mI' 
tfa«  several  «xil8  of  my  groups.     '!  ' 
their  ■ist«ra,  as  tlio  day  was  line, 
aCTOMthe  fields,  ••)>»'<•<>'>  ultl.  rl>., .,. 
The  otiien  ^if\.- 
wer«  tl>L-  equip. 
nfcain  lh«  Hmarl.i' 

glitt«rlog   of   hrr 

bound;    the  villi.,   i 
wbc«U  thrL>w  up  a  clomi  i  i 
npt  out  of  sight  in  a  whirl . 
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U  uU*  ^t*.  vllUl  wfciw  itlTir  UiiM 


TB(WE  wb»  vo  U  Uwt  tutbli  af  I 
nuM  )itt*e  lU'llccil  the  poMivn  ({uii'l  of 
mtf  ua  Hurutay.    Th*  i^lackinx  «f  Out  milVAlt-J 

rH-tlrriiig  ttn'tf^  i;rili<-  Hail,  ih.-  din  i.f  (tm  U 


wu  M  drliglitrully  ■itiutrd,  Uwt  It  rrit^uenlly  Btlrac(«d 
It  ■l<i<>d  on  n  kiii'll,  riiund  vtliit'ti  a  imatl  ■trrun  nkailo  a  bowi- 
tiful  Inmi'I,  anil  ibirti  wuund  iia  wny  thniu^  a  loti^  rmdi  of 
•oft  nic-aJow  ■conrry.  Thr  churrh  wa*  Kurr»tui<lm]  by  yew- 
tKW  which  RPi'mM  almoit  mrrtl  with  itwlf.  lu  ull  Gotlde 
tpirc  ihnt  up  lightly  from  among  thrtn,  with  rnolta  awl  cronrt 
generally  whtvling  about  It.  1  was  acat^d  tbcre  OBfi 
aunny  luomiii^,  wittchirg  two  lalxirvra  whu  wetn  Mf^ 
grave,  llit-y  hoil  diiMrii  uiin  or  Ihr.  nuHt  (Vtnaita  rnoA  ne^ 
IctvttH]  corticni  of  tbo  cliurth-yaril ;  wbcrv,  fmtn  iIm 
of  namt'livN  graiuH  arcnin'],  it  wnuld  ii{>]>r«r  tlat  tl>o  indigMit 
iui<l  rrirU'lIt-M  wrni  hwlillal  inin  thr  earth.  1  wo*  Wid  tlut 
the  iK-w-mtuip  ^avo  wu  Tt  the  only  xon  of  a  poor  vUq)^ 
While  I  was  tnrditating  on  the  distinet'ions  of  m 
wliioh  extend  Uius  down  Into  iho  very  duat,  tho 
Irt-ll  announced  the  appruocli  uf  llir  fun.  t 


CAM  ud  freedom.  Art  bad  done  muj  tUng  tB  MHiH(H 
them  aa  men  of  fuhioB,  but  DKturv  Ind  danled  *■«  ttMMiik  , 
luaa  graw.  Tbcy  were  vulgarif  abided,  lik*  IDM  ftaaii  §it 
the  oummon  purpoaea  of  Itle,  and  had  tbat  air  of  • 
asiituinptiun  whi<^  is  never  aeen  in  tbe  tnn  g 

I  have  been  rather  minute  in  drswing  the  platans  of  ttaa 
two  faniiliea,  bccauae  I  oonndered  them  apedinm  of  wlalll 
olVn  tu  be  met  with  in  thii  oonntrj— tbe  lupretoAv  ^M^ 
and  the  arrogant  liltie.  I  Iiave  no  reapeot  for  tltkd  Mri^ 
unicss  it  t>o  accompanied  with  true  nobilitj  at  nali  Vtt  I 
have  rcmarlied  in  all  eountriea  vbere  artiScU  dMMMditt 
exist,  Uiat  the  very  higlieat  olaaiBe  on  olwaya  tha  mnk  M» 
teous  and  unassuming,  llraee  wlw  are  well  awurad  «f  Ikk 
own  standing  are  leaat  apt  to  treapoaa  on  that  of  othMi; 
wlicreas  notliing  is  au  uSenaive  aa  the  aapiringa  of  nlpri^, 
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king  men,  who  connect  the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty ;  who 
consider  the  Deity,  somehow  or  other,  of  the  government 
party,  and  religion  '^  a  very  excellent  sort  of  thing,  that  ought 
to  be  countenanced  and  kept  up." 

When  he  joined  so  loudly  in  the  service,  it  seemed  more 
by  way  of  example  to  the  lower  orders,  to  show  them  that, 
though  so  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not  above  being  religious ; 
as  I  have  seen  a  turtle-fed  alderman  swallow  publicly  a  basin 
of  charity  soup,  smacking  his  lips  at  every  mouthful,  and 
pronouncing  it  "  excelleftt  food  for  the  poor." 

When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  was  curious  to  witness 
the  several  exits  of  my  groups.  The  young  noblemen  and 
their  sisters,  as  the  day  was  fine,  preferred  strolling  home 
across  the  fields,  chatting  with  the  country  people  as  they  went. 
The  others  departed  as  they  came,  in  grand  parade.  Again 
were  the  equipages  wheeled  up  to  the  gate.  There  was 
again  the  smacking  of  whips,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  the 
glittering  of  harness.  The  horses  started  off  almost  at  a 
bound ;  the  villagers  again  hurried  to  right  and  lefl ;  the 
wheels  threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust ;  and  the  aspiring  family  was 
rapt  out  of  sight  in  a  whirlwind. 
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THOSE  who  are  in  tho  liabit  of  remarking  such  maltora, 
must  have  notioed  the  pussive  quiet  uf  an  English  lond- 
3ca^  un  Sunday.  The  clacking  of  the  mill,  tlie  regularly 
recurring  stroke  of  the  flwl,  the  din  of  tho  black stiiith's  hoi 
mer,  the  whistliug  of  the  ploughman,  the  rattling  of  the  o 
uud  all  other  sounds  of  rural  labor  are  suspended.  The  t 
furm^ogs  bark  less  frequently,  being  leas  disturbed  by  p 
ing  travellers.  At  such  times  I  have  almost  fikocied  tho  wiods 
sunk  into  quiet,  and  that  tlie  sunny  landaeape,  with  Ita  6 
green   ttnta  melting  into  blue  htuie,  enjoyed  the  hallowed 


-aim 


fiweet  day,  m  pure,  m>  calm,  lo  bright, 
Tlie  bridal  at  the  ewth  uid  sky. 


Well  waa  it  ordained  that  the  day  of  devotion  should  be  a 
day  of  rest.  The  holy  repose  whidi  reigns  oi'er  the  iace  of 
nature,  has  its  moral  influence;  every  restless  passion  is 
charmed  down,  and  we  feel  the  natural  rcligir>n  of  the  soul 
gently  springing  up  within  us.  For  my  part,  therq  are  feel. 
Ings  tliat  visit  me,  in  a  country  church,  amid  the  beautijbl 
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serenity  of  nature,  which  I  experience  nowhere  else ;  and  if 
not  a  more  religious,  I  think  I  am  a  better  man  on  Sunday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven. 

During  my  recent  residence  in' the  country,  I  used  fre- 
quently  to  attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its  shadowy 
aisles ;  its  mouldering  monuments ;  its  dark  oaken  panelling, 
all  reverend  with  the  gloom  of  departed  years,  seemed  to  fit 
it  for  the  haunt  of  solemn  meditation ;  but  being  in  a  wealthy 
aristocratic  neighborhood,  the  glitter  of  fashion  penetrated 
even  into  the  sanctuary ;  and  I  felt  myself  continually  thrown 
back  upon  the  world  by  the  frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  poor 
worms  around  me.  The  only  being  in  the  whole  congrega- 
tion who  appeared  thoroughly  to  feel  the  humble  and  pros- 
trate piety  of  a  true  Christian  was  a  poor  decrepit  old  woman, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities.  She  bore 
the  traces  of  something  better  than  abject  poverty.  The 
lingerings  of  decent  pride  were  visible  in  her  appearance. 
Her  dress,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  was  scrupulously 
clean.  Some  trivial  respect,  too,  had  been  awarded  her,  for 
she  did  not  take  her  seat  among  the  village  poor,  but  sat 
alone  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  seemed  to  have  survived 
all  love,  all  friendship,  all  society ;  and  to  have  nothing  left 
her  but  the  hopes  of  heaven.  When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising 
and  bending  her  aged  form  in  prayer;  habitually  conning 
her  prayer-book,  which  her  palsied  hand  and  foiling  eyes 
would  not  permit  her  to  read,  but  which  she  evidently  knew 
by  heart ;  I  felt  persuaded  that  the  &ltering  voice  of  that  poor 
woman  arose  to  heaven  far  before  the  responses  of  the  clerk, 
the  swell  of  the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of  the  choir. 

I  am  fimd  of  loitering  about  country  churches,  and  this 
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9  SO  delightfully  situated,  that  It  frequently  attracted 
It  stood  on  a  knoil,  round  which  a  smitil  stream  made  n  I 
tiful  bend,  and  then  wuund  its  way  through  a  long  reach 
soft  meadow  scenery.  The  chnrch  was  surrounded  by  ; 
trees  which  seemed  almost  coeval  with  itself.     Its  tall  G( 

re  shot  up  lightly  from  among  them,  with  rooks  and  crowa 
generally  wheeling  about  it.  I  was  seatwl  there  one  still 
sunny  morning,  wutchirg  two  laborers  who  were  diggii 

rtc.     They  had  chosfn  one  of  the  most  remot*  and 
lected  comers  of  the  church-yard ;  where,  from  the  nunibci 
of  nameless  gra^'cs  around,  it  would  appear  that  the  indigunk 
and  friendless  were  huddled  into  the  «arth.     1  waa  told  that 
the  new-made  grave  was  for  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow, 
While  I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly  rank^. 
which  extend  thus  down  into  the  very  dust.,  the  toll  of 
bell  announced  the  approach  of  the  funeral.     They  were 
obsequies  of  poverty,  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to 
A  coffin  of  the  plainest  matcri^s,  without  pall  or  other  tw 
ing,  was  borne  by  some  of  thu  villugcrs.     The  sexton  wallu 
before  with  an  air  of  cold  iudillerencc.     There  were  no  mi 
mourners  in  tho  trappings  of  affected  woe;  but  there  was 
real  mourner  who  feebly  tottered  after  the  corpse.    It  was  tho 
aged  mother  of  tho  deceased — the  poor  old  woman  whom  I 
had  seen  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.    She  was  supported 
by  a  humble  friend,  who  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  her. 
few  of  the  neighboring  poor  hud  joined  tho  train,  and  sol 
cliildrcn  of  the  village  were  running  luuid  in  hand,  now  shoi 
ing  with  unthinking  mirth,  and  now  patising  to  giu«,  wil 
childish  curiosity,  on  the  grief  of  the  mourner. 

As  the  funeral  train  approaulied  the  grave,  the  parson  issued 
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from  iho  church  porch,  arrayed  in  the  surplice,  with  prayer-book 
in  hand,  and  attended  by  the  clerk.  The  service^  however, 
was  a  mere  act  of  charity.  The  deceased  had  been  destitute, 
and  the  sur\'ivor  was  penniless.  It  was  shuflled  through, 
then* fore,  in  form,  but  coldly  and  unfeelingly.  The  well-fed 
}>riest  moved  but  a  few  steps  from  the  church  door;  his  voice 
could  scarcely  be  heard  at  the  grave ;  and  never  did  I  hear 
the  funeral  service,  that  sublime  and  touching  ceremony, 
turned  into  such  a  frigid  mummery  of  words. 

I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  tho 
ground.  On  it  were  inscribed  the  name  and  ago  of  the  de- . 
ceased — ^**  George  Somers,  aged  2G  years."  The  poor  mother 
had  been  assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  with- 
ered hands  were  clasped,  as  if  in  prayer,  but  I  could  perceive 
by  a  feeble  rocking  of  the  body,  and  a  convulsive  motion  of 
her  lips,  that  she  was  gazing  on  tho  last  relics  of*  her  son, 
with  the  yearnings  of  a  mother^s  heart. 

Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  tho  coffin  in  tho  earth. 
There  was  that  bustling  stir  which  breaks  so  harshly  on 
the  feelings  of  grief  and  affection ;  directions  given  in  the  cold 
tones  of  business:  the  striking  of  spades  into  sand  and  gravel; 
which,  at  the  grave  of  those  we  love,  is,  of  all  soundi,  the 
most  withering.  The  bustle  around  seemed  to  waken  the 
mother  from  a  wretched  reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyes, 
and  looked  about  with  a  faint  wildness.  As  the  men  ap- 
proached with  cords  to  ]ow<t  the  coffin  into  tho  grave,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an  agony  of  grief.  The 
poor  woman  who  att^'nded  her  took  her  by  the  arm,  endeav- 
oring to  raise  her  from  the  earth,  and  to  whisper  something 

like  consolation — ^''Nay,  now — nay,  now — don't  tako  it  so 
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aorply  to  heart."     She  could  only  shake  her  h?ad  a 
hor  hands,  as  one  not  to  be  comforted. 

As  they  liiwered  tlio  Ixxly  into  the  earth,  the  creaking  o 
the  cords  seemed  to  agoniite  her;  hut  when,  on  some  acrj- 
(Icntal  obstruction,  there  was  a  juatling  of  the  coffin,  M  the 
tciiflerness  of  the  mother  burst  forth  ;  as  if  any  harm  could-^ 
fLime  to  hitii  who  was  far  beyimd  the  reach  of  wc)rld'y  sutTev 


I  ciiuld  sec  uo  more — my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat- 
my  eyee  filled  with  tears — I  felt  as  if  I  were  acting  a  bari 
oiia  part  in  stunding  by,  and  gazing  idly  on  thi 
maternal  anguish.  I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  chui 
yard,  where  1  remained  until  the  funeral  train  had  diapcrscd^' 

When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  quitting 
grave,  leaving  lichind  her  the  remains  of  all  that  was  dear 
her  on  earth,  and  returning  to  sil«nce  and  destitution, 
heart  ached  for  her.     What,  thought  J,  are  the  distresses  of 
the  rich !  they  have  friends  Ui  si^ithe — pleasures  to  beguile — 
a  world  to  divert  and  dissipate  their  griefs     What  are  tba 
sorrows  of  the   young !     Their   growing   minds  soon  ch 
above  the  wound — their  elastic  spirits  soon  rise  beneath 
pressure — tiieir  green  and  ductile  affections  soon  twine  ro 
new  objects.     But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  who  have  no 
ward  appliances  to  soothe — the  sorrows  of  the  aged,  i 
whom  life  at  best  is  but  a  wintry  day,  and  who  can  look  for 
no  after.growth  of  joy — the  sorrows  of  a  w  idow,  aged,  sol- 
itarr,  destitute,  mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  Bolaee  of 
her  years ;  these  are  indeed  sorrows  vhich  make  us  fee]  I 
impotency  of  consolation. 

It  was  some  lime  before  I  loft  the  chunh-vard.    On  mvl 
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way  homeward  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had  acted  as  com- 
forter :  she  was  just  returning  from  accompanying  the  mother 
td  her  lonely  habitation,  and  I  drew  from  her  some  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village 
from  diildhood.  They  had  inhabited  one  of  the  neatest  cot- 
tages, and  by  various  rural  occupations,  and  the  assistance  of 
a  small  garden,  had  supported  themselves  creditably  and  com- 
fortably, and  led  a  happy  and  a  blameless  life.  They  had  one 
son,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their  age. 
— "  Oh,  sir !  "  said  the  good  woman,  ^  he  was  such  a  comely 
lad,  so  sweet-tempered,  so  kind  to  every  one  around  him,  so 
dutiful  to  his  parents  !  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  of 
a  Sunday,  dressed  out  in  his  best,  so  tall,  so  straight,  so 
cheery,  supporting  his  old  mother  to  church — for  she  was  al- 
ways fonder  of  leaning  on  George's  arm,  than  on  her  good 
man's ;  and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud  of  him,  for  a 
finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country  round." 

Unfortunately,  the  son  was  tempted^,  during  a  year  of 
scardty  and  agricultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the  service 
<^  one  of  the  small  craft  that  plied  on  a  neighboring  river. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  employ  when  he  was  en- 
trapped by  a  press-gang,  and  carried  off  to  sea.  His  parents 
received  tidings  of  his  seizure,  but  beyond  'that  they  could 
learn  nothing.  It  was  the  loss  of  their  main  prop.  The 
fiitfaer,  who  was  already  infirm,  grew  heartless  and  melan- 
dioly,  and  sunk  into  his  grave.  The  widow,  left  lonely  in 
her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  support  herself,  and 
came  npon  the  parish.  Still  there  was  a  kind  feeling  toward 
her  throughout  the  village,  and  a  certain  respect  as  being  one 
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of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  As  no  one  applied  for  the  m! 
in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days,  she  was  pcr- 
mitlcii  to  remain  in  it,  where  sho  lived  solitary  and  almost 
helpless.  The  few  wants  of  nature  were  ehiedy  supplied  fnmi 
the  scanty  productions  of  her  little  garden,  which  the  neigh- 
bors would  now  and  then  cultivate  for  her.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  before  the  time  at  which  these  circumstances  were  tol3 
me,  that  she  was  gathering  some  v^etabl^s  for  her  repast) 
when  she  heard  the  cottage  door  which  faced  the  garden  suit 
denly  opened.  A  stranger  came  out,  and  seemed  to  be  1doIc< 
ing  eagerly  and  wildly  around,  lie  was  dressed  in  seamiin'* 
clothes,  was  eniaciat^'d  and  ghastly  pale,  and  bore  the  air  of 
one  broken  by  sickness  aiid  hardships.  He  saw  her,  and 
hastened  towards  her,  but  his  steps  were  faint  and  faltering  ; 
he  sank  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  sobbed  lilce  a  child.  The 
poor  woman  gazed  upon  him  with  a  vacant  and  wandering 
eye — "  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mother !  don't  you  know  your 
son  1  your  poor  boy,  Geoi^o  1 "  It  was  indeed  the  wreck  of 
her  OQce  noble  lad,  who,  shattered  by  wounds,  by  sickness 
and  foreign  imprisonment,  hud,  at  length,  dragged  his  wasted 
limbs  homeward,  to  repose  among  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  such  a  meeting, 
where  joy  and  sorrow  were  so  completely  blended ;  still  ho 
was  alive  I  he  was  come  home  !  ho  might  yet  live  to  comfort 
and  cherish  her  old  age  !  Nature,  however,  was  exhausted  in 
him ;  and  if  an/  thing  hod  been  wanting  to  finish  tht'  work 
of  fate,  the  desolation  of  his  native  cottage  would  have  been 
sufficient.  He  strelched  himself  on  the  pallet  on  which  his 
widowed  mother  had  passed  many  a  sleepless  night,  and 
he  never  rose  from  it  again. 


( 
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Tlie  villagers,  when  they  heard  that  George  Somen  had 
returned,  crowded  to  see  him,  offering  every  comfort  and  as- 
sistance that  their  humble  means  afforded.  He  was  too 
weak,  however,  to  talk — he  could  only  look  his  thanks.  His 
mother  was  his  constant  attendant ;  and  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  be  helped  by  any  other  hand. 

Tliere  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the  pride 
of  manhood ;  that  softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the 
feelings  of  infancy.  Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  ad- 
vanced life,  in  sickness  and  despondency ;  who  that  has  pined 
on  a  weary  bed  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign 
land ;  but  has  thought  on  the  mother  ''  that  looked  on  his 
childhood,"  that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administered  to  his 
helplessness  ?  Oh !  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the 
love  of  a  mother  to  her  son  that  transcends  all  other  affections 
of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor 
stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort  to  his 
convenience ;  she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  she  will  glory  in  his  &me,  and  exult  in  his  prosperity : 
— and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to 
her  from  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  his  name, 
she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace ; 
and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the 
world  to  him. 

Poor  George  Somers  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
sickness,  and  none  to  soothe — lonely  and  in  prison,  and  none 
to  visit  him.  He  could  not  endure  his  mother  from  his  sight ; 
if  «he  moved  away,  his  eye  would  follow  her.  She  would  sit 
for  hours  by  his  bed,  watching  him  as  he  slept.     Sometimes 
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ho  would  start  from  a  feveriah  droun,  uid  look  uadaadj  ip 
until  he  iavr  her  bending  over  him  ;  when  he  would  tska  Inr 
hanil,  lay  it  on  his  bosom,  and  fall  aaleop,  with  the  tnnqsil- 
lity  of  a  child.    In  this  way  he  died. 

My  lint  impulse -on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of  afflietkNi 
was  to  visit  the  cottage  uf  the  moumer,  and  administer  p» 
cuniary  assistance,  and,  if  posaiblo,  comfort.  I  found,  how- 
ever, on  inquiry,  that  the  good  feelings  of  the  villagers  had 
prompted  them  to  do  every  thing  that  the  case  admitted: 
and  as  the  poor  know  best  how  to  console  codi  other's  sor- 
rows, I  did  not  venture  to  intrude- 

Thc  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  village  church ;  when,  to 
my  HurpriHo,  I  saw  the  poor  old  woman  tottering  down  the 
aisle  to  her  accustomed  scat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  had  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something  tike  mourning 
for  her  son  ;  and  nothing  could  bo  more  towhing  than  this 
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steps  to  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after, 
she  was  missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and  before  I 
I  left  the  neighborhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
that  she  had  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  had  gone  to  rejoin 
those  she  loved,  in  that  world  where  sorrow  is  never  known, 
and  firiends  are  never  parted. 


;^^  V> 


A   SUNDAY   IN    LONDON".*^ 

rr  a  prcTPiltnit  paper  I  have  apnkcn  of  ta  EngUnli  Sondaj 
In  thv  miiiitry,  and  ita  tranquil  I  isiiig  rifit'l  u[x>ii  die  iMoA 
•c«p« ;  but  where  is  ite  Mcml  influriicc  more  Mirikingljr  ip- 
pftrvnt  than  in  tho  very  heart  df  that  great  Babel.  Londml 
On  this  Bocred  day,  tlie  gigantic  monster  is  channed  into  f*- 
po«e.  The  intoli-rable  din  and  struggle  of  the  wc«k  are  at  an 
end.  The  niiopH  are  »lml.  The  fir<-«  of  forges  and  maDU&^ 
tnrii-a  are  cxtingiiinhi-d ;  and  the  sun,  no  longer  ob«eurpd  by 
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pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  housemaid  looks  after  them  from 
the  window,  admiring  the  finery  of  the  family,  and  receiving, 
perhaps,  a  nod  and  smile  from  her  young  mistresses,  at  whose 
toilet  she  has  assisted. 

Now  rumbles  along  the  carriage  of  some  magnate  of  the 
city,  peradventure  an  alderman  or  a  sheriff;  and  now  the 
patter  of  many  feet  announces  a  procession  of  charity  scholars, 
in  uniforms  of  antique  cut,  and  each  with  a  prayer-book  under 
his  arm. 

The  ringing  of  bells  is  at  an  end ;  the  rumbling  of  the  car- 
riage has  ceased ;  the  pattering  of  feet  is  heard  no  more ;  the 
flocks  are  folded  in  ancient  churches,  cramped  up  in  by-lanes 
and  comers  of  the  crowded  city,  where  the  vigilant  beadle 
keeps  watch,  like  the  shepherd's  dog,  round  the  threshold  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  a  time  every  thing  is  hushed ;  but  soon 
is  heard  the  deep,  pervading  sound  of  the  organ,  rolling  and 
vibrating  through  the  empty  lanes  and  courts ;  and  the  sweet 
chanting  of  the  choir  making  them  resound  with  melody  and 
praise.  Never  have  I  been  more  sensible  of  the  sanctifying 
effect  of  church  music,  than  when  I  have  heard  it  thus  poured 
forth,  like  a  river  of  joy,  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  this 
great  metropolis,  elevating  it,  as  it  were,  from  all  the  sordid 
pollutions  of  the  week ;  and  bearing  the  poor  world-worn 
soul  on  a  tide  of  triumphant  harmony  to  heaven. 

The  morning  service  is  at  an  end.  The  streets  are  again 
alive  with  the  congregations  returning  to  their  homes,  but 
soon  again  relapse  into  silence.  Now  comes  on  the  Sunday 
dinner,  which,  to  the  city  tradesman,  is  a  meal  of  some  im- 
portance. There  is  more  leisure  for  social  enjoyment  at  the 
board.     Members  of  the  family  can  now  gather  together,  who 
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*ra  •rpanlril  br  thp  hlmriniu  nRvpallniM  of  (Im  H 
•cbool-boy  mmj  be  permitted  m  tiat  diy  t»  «M»« 
P«t«nua  hnme  ;  u  old  friend  of  dM  ftwily  MkHlfa  1 
Uimed  Sundny  mt  at  tbe  board,  telli  over  Hi  i 
■torien,  um)  rejoice*  joung  aad  old  vlth  Ua  « 

On  Sunday  •ftmtoon  tbe  dtj  p 
bnatbe  tbe  tnA  air  end  enjoys  the  lumlihi  iif  lllifll  mT 
rtinl  Mivirona.  Satirats  nwy  «^  vbrt  ttiy  fiMN  alMt' 
the  rural  ftijoymenta  of  a  London  dtlaai  on  Bnadta^rtallM- 
me  there  ia  aomething  deliglitAil  In  bebolA^  ttn  poor  jfh- 
oner  of  tbe  crowded  and  doaty  elty  cmUad  1km  tv  '«mw 
Iftrth  oftce  a  week  and  throw  Umaelf  upon  tha  gMMi  4iMak 
of  nature.  He  ia  like  a  riiild  reatored  to  tfaa  molbH^l  tVMil|' 
and  they  who  first  ^rcad  out  tbeae  noble  pariu  and  magitf* 
cent  pleaaur»gronnda  whiob  aorround  thia  bugs  toetrapoU^ 
have  done  at  leaat  aa  moch  for  ita  health  and  morality,  an  If 
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A  8UAK8PEABIAN  BE8EABCH. 

**  A  Urern  it  the  rendesvons,  the  exchange,  the  staple  of  good  fellowa.  I  hare 
heard  my  great •grandlhther  tell,  how  his  great-great-grandlkther  ahoiLld  aaj,  that  It 
was  an  <4d  prorerb  when  hie  great-grandikther  was  a  ehild,  that  *lt  was  a  good  wind 
that  blew  aman  to  the  wina.  *** 

MOTHZa  BOMBIB. 

TT  is  a  pious  custom,  in  soirie  Catholic  countries,  to  honor 
-■-  the  memory  of  saints  by  votive  lights  burnt  before  their 
pictures.  The  popularity  of  a  saint,  therefore,  may  be  known 
by  the  number  of  these  offerings.  One,  perhaps,  is  left  to 
moulder  in  the  darkness  of  his  little  chapel;  another  may 
have  a  solitary  lamp  to  throw  its  blinking  rays  athwart  his 
effigy  ;  while  the  whole  blaze  of  adoration  is  lavished  at  the 
shrine  of  some  beatified  &ther  of  renown.  The  wealthy  de- 
votee brings  his  huge  luminary  of  wax ;  the  eager  zealot  his 
seven-branched  candlestick,  and  even  the  mendicant  pilgrim  is 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  sufBcient  light  is  thrown  upon  the  de- 
ceased, unless  he  hangs  up  his  little  lamp  of  smoking  oil.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  the  eagerness  to  enlighten,  they  are  oflen 
apt  to  obscure ;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  an  unlucky  saint 
almost  smoked  out  c^  countenance  by  the  ofiiciousness  of  his 
followers. 
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In  likr  manner  liu  U  fimO  with  Uic  Immortal  Shak^Msra, 
Every  writn  conoiJor*  il  his  bounden  duljr  to  llgbt  up  ■ 
portion  (if  his  charnftcr  ur  woriu.  and  lo  rcaouu  kouu:  merit 
from  oblivion.  The  roinm<!nt«U>r,  upulenl  In  wnnU,  proUtM 
vut  tomes  of  i)iBwrt«tion>i  thi'  orimmoti  hrnl  of  tiliUrni  miihI 
up  niiata  of  ubuciiriiy  fnim  ihi^r  noin  ut  thi:  botluai  of  i-nrh 
puEo  \  luid  every  cuauftl  scribbler  brlnipi  hi^  fi&tlhinfl  niriiHffkt 
of  «iil«gy  <jr  rc!M«rdi,  to  vvrcll  ths  cloud  of  inceiiN  ud  of 
■moke. 

A§  I  honor  all  pstablinhn]  usajtr^  of  my  brethren  tif  tba 
quill,  1  thought  it  but  proper  In  runiribute  my  mito  of  h 
igv  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  banl.  I  vas  fur  *oto» 
time,  however,  surely  puul«il  iu  what  way  I  should  dliKlisrgtt 
this  duty.  I  found  niynelf  uii(iin}>ut>'<)  iu  i'vitv  Mlictii|it  ut  s 
new  resding ;  ever;  doubtAil  line  hsd  been  expUDed  a  dOM 


lUfierent  ways,  and  perplexed  beyond  the  reMh  of  « 
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merry  roysters  ever  enlivened  the  dull  neighborhood  of 
Eastchcap. 

For  my  part  I  love  to  give  myself  up  to  the  illusions  of 
poetry.  A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed  is  just  as  valu- 
able to  me  as  a  hero  of  history  that  existed  a  thousand  years 
since :  and,  if  I  may  be  excused  such  an  insensibility  to  the 
common  ties  of  human  nature,  I  would  not- give  up  fat  Jack 
for  half  the  great  men  of  ancient  chronicle.  What  have  the 
heroes  of  yore  done  for  me,  or  men  like  me?  They  have 
conquered  countries  of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an  acre ;  or  they 
have  gained  laurels  of  which  I  do  not  inherit  a  leaf;  or  they 
have  furnished  examples  of  hair-brained  prowess,  which  I  have 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  follow.  But, 
old  Jack  Falstaff !— kind  Jack  Falstaff!— sweet  Jack  Falstaflf! 
— ^has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  enjoyment ;  he  has 
added  vast  regions  of  wit  and  good  humor,  in  which  the 
poorest  man  may  revel ;  and  has  bequeathed  a  never-failing 
inheritance  of  jolly  laughter,  to  make  mankind  merrier  and 
better  to  the  latest  posterity. 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me :  '^  I  will  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Eastcheap,**  said  I,  closing  the  book, ''  and  see  if  the 
old  Boar's  Head  Tavern  still  exists.  Who  knows  but  I  may 
light  upon  some  legendary  traces  of  Dame  Quickly  and  her 
guests;  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  kindred  pleasure,  in 
treading  the  halls  once  vocal  with  their  mirth,  to  that  the 
toper  enjoys  in  smelling  to  the  empty  cask  once  filled  with 
generous  wine." 

The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  put  in  execu- 
tion.   I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  various  adventures  and  wonders 

I  encountered  in  my  travels;  of  the  haunted  regions  of  Cock 
7 


Laae ;  (tf  the  &ded  gloriM  of  Lfttk  B 
JMrnt ;  wUt  pcrila  I  ran  ia  CaKlomtWlt  mi  oU  J— ^|t 
of  tbe  nnownetl  GuUdhall  ud  Hi  two  Itnitd  ^hal^  ^ 
pride  and  wmidcr  of  tbe  aty,  mhI  tki  tanor  of  dl  i^Mijr 
uivhiiu;  m&J  how  I  vuited  Loadon  StoM^Md  ibwk  Hf 
staff  uptiti  it,  in  imitation  of  tbat  txA  fdid,  JtA  CUk 

I^t  it  Kufftco  to  Mj,  that  I  at  length  nrtni  la  aaif 
East<-ht'ap,  that  ancient  re^oo  of  wit  and  wmU,  vhwatt* 
rery  names  nf  the  atreeta  rdiabed  of  good  eke*,  ■ 
Lane  bears  testimony  eren  at  the  pNMBt  d^.  For  ] 
cheap,  lavB  old  Stowc,  "waa  alwajre  fi 
doings.  The  cooIcm  cried  hot  ribbea  of  berf  roMlad,  jlm  mU 
baked, and  other  victuals:  there  waa  dattering  of  pwl«  fOm, 
harp«,  pipe,  and  sawtrie."  Alasl  how  ndly  la  tta  Mn> 
changed  since  tite  roaring  dava  of  Faletaff  and  old  Slowel 
Hie  madcap  mystcr  haa  given  plaeo  to  the  plodding  tiilia 
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her  seated  in  a  little  Imck  parlor,  the  window  of  which  looked 
out  upon  a  yard  about  eight  feet  square,  laid  out  as  a  flower- 
garden  ;  while  a  glass  door  opposite  afforded  a  distant  peep 
of  the  street,  through  a  vista  of  soap  and  tallow  candles :  the 
two  views,  which  comprised,  in  all  probability,  her  prospects 
in  life,  and  the  little  world  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  her  being,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

To  be  versed  in  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and  little, 
from  London  Stone  even  unto  the  Monument,  was  doubtless, 
in  her  opinion,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse. Yet,  with  all  this,  she  possessed  the  simplicity  of  true 
wisdom,  and  that  liberal  comn)unicative  disposition,  which  I 
have  generally  remarked  in  intelligent  old  ladies,  knowing  in 
the  concerns  of  their  neighborhood. 

Her  information,  however,  did  not  extend  far  back  into 
antiquity.  She  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
Boar's  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame  Quickly  espoused  the 
valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great  fire  of  London,  when  it  was  un- 
fortunately burnt  down.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  old  name  and  sign,  until  a  dying  land- 
lord, struck  with  remorse  for  double  scores,  bad  measures, 
and  other  iniquities,  which  are  incident  to  the  sinful  race  of 
publicans,  endeavored  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven,  by  be- 
queathing the  tavern  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked  Lane, 
towards  the  supporting  of  a  chaplain.  For  some  time  the 
vestry  meetings  were  regularly  held  there ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  old  Boar  never  held  up  his  head  under  church 
government.  He  gradually  declined,  and  finally  gave  his  last 
gasp  about  thirty  years  since.  The  tavern  was  then  turned 
into  shops ;  but  she  informed  me  that  a  picture  of  it  was  still 


\i^ 


TiiK  f'KEn'R-anoK. 


jT.>-.'Tvi'.|  in  Sr.  Mi.-!i.iir!t  niiirch.  which  stood  just  ht  th* 
ri'  ir.     T'>  i;>  1  :i  •■'..lUi  •■{  tliis  [lii-tiirf  WM  nriw  my  deu*nniiia- 

li..ii :  ..<.  hA\h\-j  ItiN.n I  iiivK.'li'.irth.-  AlKMlr  of  the  sexton,) 

I. -ok  Ill^  I.M^.-  "f  ih.'  >.'ti.'r:il>l.'  .-Iironk-h-r  of  Eaatchesp,  my 
(i-it  li^niiii;  1 1. -1,1  It  I.-.,  nii-'.i  jriviitly  hiT  I'pinionof  her  Icgefld- 
iiry  l'>r>'.  ^m  I  iiiri,l->)i>  <l  iiti  itii|"irt;mt  im-i>li-iit  in  the  hiatory 


|i  .i.-t  111.-  M.iiii-  .iiilii'iilty,  and  niiii'h  ruritms  inquiry,  to 
iVrri't  <<ui  til"  huiiiMi'  1i^i[i;;<t->ii  to  the  church.  1  hod  to  os- 
,,]..r.-  <V....k<'.|  ].:,u.:  jitxl  .llMTt  lilllc  iiU.'vs.  niiil  rlhnwA,  Uid 
li^irk  i^.i-vi.'.-.  vviili  wliirli  this  ..h\  .'iiy  is  i.crfi.riit.-d.  like  an 
iiii.icut  .■III-.-",  ..r  ;i  WMniiH'iitiii  duM  "l"  ilniwi-r*.  At  length 
I  Ini'-f.i  him  t.i  :i  n.niiT  -if  a  M[i:iI1  oiirt  siirnHmiled  by  lofty 
Iio.H.-s  «li.-r.' tlj.-  ii.i.;.l.it.ii.l-*  c(ij..y  i.l."i:1  !.s  lui.ch  of  the  fiice 
..flic:.,,-,,.  ,is  :.  .■.,.,iiii,iiii(y  ..f  fy-j-'  lit   tlic  I...H..I,.  ..f  a  »vll. 

'j-li.-  -rxt..,,  was:,  m,.,k,  :i.-.|ui.--.i„-  liitl.- luiin,  ..f  n  K.w. 
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The  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  standing  a 
short  distance  from  Billingsgate,  is  enriched  with  the  tombs  of 
many  fishmongers  of  renown ;  and  as  every  profession  has 
its  galaxy  of  glory,  and  its  constellation  of  great  men,  I  pre- 
sume the  monument  of  a  mighty  fishmonger  of  the  olden  time 
is  regarded  with  as  much  reverence  by  succeeding  generations 
of  the  craft,  as  poets  feel  on  contemplating  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
or  soldiers  the  monument  of  a  Marlborough  or  Turenne. 

I  cannot  but  turn  aside,  while  thus  speaking  of  illustrious 
men,  to  observe  that  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  contains 
also  the  ashes  of  that  doughty  champion,  William  Walworth, 
knight,  who  so  manfully  clove  down  the  sturdy  wight,  Wat 
Tyler,  in  Smithfield ;  a  hero  worthy  of  honorable  blazon,  as  al- 
most the  only  Lord  Mayor  on  record  fiunous  for  de^  of 
arms : — the  sovereigns  of  Cockney  bdng  generally  renowned 
as  the  most  pacific  of  all  potentates.* 

*  The  following  was  the  ancient  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
this  worthy ;  which,  unhappily,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. 

Hereunder  ly  th  a  man  of  Fame, 

William  Walworth  callyd  by  name ; 
fishmonger  he  was  in  lyfllime  here, 
And  twise  Lord  Maior,  as  in  books  appere ; 
Who,  with  courage  stout  and  manly  myght. 
Slew  Jack  Straw  in  Kyng  Richard's  sight. 
For  which  act  done,  and  trew  entent. 
The  Kyng  made  him  knyght  incontinent ; 
And  gave  him  armes,  as  here  you  see. 
To  declare  his  fact  and  chivaldrie. 
He  left  this  lylT  the  yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  hundred  fourscore  and  three  odd. 

An  error  in  the  foregoing  inscription  has  been  corrected  by  the  ven- 
erable Stowe.  "  Whereas,**  saith  he,  **  it  hath  been  far  spread  abroad 
by  Tulgar  opinion,  that  the  rebel  smitten  down  so  manfully  by  Sir  Wil* 
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•  hiiri'h.  in  «  nmM  c^nu-tcry,  itnmoJ'utcIy 
iti  {■•u-  ..t'  what  wiM  ono  tbo  Boar's  Hud, 
..rii-  of  ][<ili<Tt  rn-Mtiin,  whilom  dniwor  at 
.  Tii.w   iii'iirly  &  wiitury  ainn*  this   truMy 

iiiir  1'lo-j.il  h'lM  liiiKtIiiif!  (rari-or,and  waa  thus 
uitliiii   i-:M  of   hU  I'UHt-iiiieni.      Aa   I   »■■ 

»!■.  .U  rV-.m  hiN  <>|>ita]>h,  ih.-  little  BnUm 

!•-  uiili  A  iii}>(i-rii>ii«i>ir,  and  informed  me 
1  "iiri'  Ill-ill  a  film-.  "Ti  a  dark  wintry  Ri(;h(. 
.1^  iiiinilk,  houliiii;,  nnil  wliiHtlinj;,  haii}rin{; 

ill. !..«•;.  iiiiil  Iwirlin}!  wi'atki'miHdi,  no  that 
--111.  ]i.-.i  i.iit  iif  thi-ir  Ixil:!,  anil  even  the 

■.]'  ijiii'ily  in  tln'ir  j-rivos,  the  phiMt  iif 
Lir  li  hiL]>j'.  iii'.l  !<■  Ill'  airing'  It.srll'  in  the 
Uii.i.-.l  U  tli,-«rll.|>.i..wii.-all..f-waitiT'' 
I  ,i.|.  :iii<l  iii^iiti'  iI-<  Miil>li>i]  npiH^nranee  in  the 
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are  very  much  infested  with  perturbed  spirits ;  and  every  ond 
must  have  heard  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  and  the  apparition 
that  guards  the  regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  frightened  so 
many  bold  sentinels  almost  out  of  their  wits. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  this  Robert  Preston  seems  to  have 
been  a  worthy  successor  to  the  mmble-tongued  Francis,  who 
attended  upon  the  revels  of  Prince  Hal ;  to  have  been  equally 
prompt  with  his  '*  anon,  anon,  sir  ; "  and  to  have  transcended 
his  predecessor  in  honesty  ;  for  Falstaff,  the  veracity  of  whose 
taste  no  man  Avill  venture  to  impeach,  flatly  accuses  Francis 
of  putting  lime  in  his  sack ;  whereas  honest  Preston's  epitaph 
lauds  him  for  the  sobriety  of  his  conduct,  the  soundness  of 
his  wine,  and  the  fairness  of  his  measure.*  The  worthy 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  however,  did  not  appear  much 
captivated  by  the  sober  virtues  of  the  tapster ;  the  deputy 
organist,  who  had  a  moist  look  out  of  the  eye,  made  some 
shrewd  remark  on  the  abstemiousness  of  a  man  brought  up 
among  full  bedheads ;  and  the  little  sexton  corroborated  his 
opinion  by  a  significant  wink,  and  a  dubious  shake  of  the 
head. 

*  As  this  inscription  is  rife  with  exceOent  morality,  I  transcribe  It 
for  the  admonition  of  delinquent  tapttters.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  pro- 
duction of  some  choice  spirit,  who  once  frequented  the  Boards  Head. 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise, 
Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies. 
Though  rearM  among  full  hogsheads,  he  defjrM 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  eyery  one  beside. 
0  reader,  if  to  justice  thouVt  inclined. 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind. 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots^ 
Had  sundry  yirtues  that  excused  his  faults. 
Ton  that  on  Bacchus  hare  the  like  dependanee, 
Fray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance. 
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Hiua  &r  my  reMudtM,  tliotigli  tfM^  tht«riDHh4|^«l 
th«  history  of  topotora,  fiihmongw^  Hid  Lord  1I|JH%  yrt 
diMftpointod  me  in  the  great  alject  of  my  qan^ 
of  th«  Boar's  Iload  Ttvrrn.  No  idch  palallag  < 
found  in  the  diurdi  of  St  HktuwL  ■■  Mirry  n 
said  I,  "  here  endeth  my  rmwcIi  !"  So  I  wm  ^rbl 
Ut  up,  with  the  air  of  a  baffled  andquary,  nhm 
the  sexton,  perceiving  me  to  be  oorioua  ittereiy 
t4i  the  old  tavern,  offered  to  shov  ma  the  dioiee  TMMh  of  tte 
veatry,  which  had  been  banded  down  from  nmototliM^iteK 
the  parish  meetings  were  held  at  the  Boat'a  HmI,  TteM 
were  deposited  in  the  pariah  dub^wnn,  wU(A  had  baoi  tM» 
ferrcd,  on  the  decline  of  the  andent  eatabliihmeBt,to  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood. 

A  few  steps  brought  ua  to  the  house,  whidi  statida  No.  IS 
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an  old-fashioned  dock  ticked  in  one  corner.  There  was  some- 
thing primitive  in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  parlor,  and  hall, 
that  carried  me  back  to  earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The 
place,  indeed,  was  humble,  but  every  thing  had  that  look  of 
order  and  neatness,  which  bespeaks  the  superintendence  of  a 
notable  English  housewife.  A  group  of  amphibious-looking 
beings,  who  might  be  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  regaling 
themselves  in  one  of  the  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  rather 
higher  pretensions,  I  was  ushered  into  a  little  misshapen  back- 
room, having  at  least  nine  comers.  It  was  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light, furnished  with  antiquated  leathern  chairs,  and  ornamented 
with  the  portrait  of  a  fat  pig.  It  was  evidently  appropriated 
to  particular  customers,  and  I  found  a  shabby  gentleman,  in  a 
red  nose  and  oil-cloth  hat,  seated  in  one  comer,  meditating  on 
a  half^mpty  pot  of  porter.  * 

The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landlady  aside,  and  with  an 
air  of  profound  importance  imparted  to  her  my  errand. 
Dame  Honey  ball  was  a  likely,  plump,  bustling  little  woman, 
and  no  bad  substitute  for  that  paragon  of  hostesses.  Dame 
Quickly.  She  seemed  delighted  -  with  an  opportunity  to 
oblige  ;  and  hurrying  up  stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house, 
where  the  precious  vessels  of  the  parish  club  were  deposited, 
she  returned,  smiling  and  oourtesying,  with  them  in  her  hands. 

The  first  she  presented  me  was  a  japanned  iron  tobacco- 
box,  of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  told,  the  vestry  had 
smoked  at  their  stated  meetings,  since  time  immemorial ;  and 
which  was  never  suffered  to  be  profaned  by  vulgar  hands,  or 
used  on  common  occasions.  I  received  it  with  becoming 
reverence;  but  what  was  my  delight,  at  beholding  on  its 

cover  the  identical  painting  of  whidi  I  was  in  quest !    There 
7* 
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wiui  displayed  the  outside  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavenv  ■ 
before  the  door  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  convivial  group,  i 
titbte,  in  full  revel  ;  pictur(?d  with  tliat  wondi-rful  fidelity  n 
foroe,  with  whioh  the  portraits  of  renowned  generals  and  ooiil-<  1 
lnodure«  are  illustrated  uii  tohacco-boxes,  for  the  benefit  ofj 
posterity.     Lest,  however,  tJiere  should  be  any  mistake,  tl 
cunning  limner  hod  wnrily  inHcrilied  the  names  of  Prim 
and  Falstaff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  chairs. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  an  iniicription,  nearly  oblit- 
crated,  reoording  that  this  box  was  the  g^ft  of  Sir  Richard 
Gore,  for  the  use  of  the  vestry  meetings  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  and  that  it  was  ''  repaired  and  beautified  by  his  suo- 
cessor,  Mr.  John  Packard,  J7tj7."  Such  it  a  liiithfid  dcacril*- 
tion  of  this  august  and  venerable  rtJic;  and  I  (^ULatlou  wholhop 
the  learned  Scrjblerius  contemplated  his  Roman  shield,  or  tbft  J 
Knights  of  the  lU>und  Tubla  thu  long-sought  aan-grcnl,  witb  I 
mure  exultation. 

While  1  was  meditating  on  it  with  enraptured  gaxe,  Damf  I 
lioney  boll,  who  was  higlily  gratified  by  the  interest  it  exdt«d,  ( 
put  in  my  hands  a  drinking  cup  or  goblet,  wluch  also  behniged  1 
to  the  vostry,  and  was  dt«uended  from  the  old  Boar's  lJv*it  I 
Itborethoinsenptionofhavingboen  the  gift  of  Francis  Wy-.l 
tbera,  knight,  and  was  held,  she  tuld  mo,  in  cxeiteding  greiA  \ 
value,  being  considered  very  "  anlyke."  This  last  opinion  wh  I 
strcnglhened  by  the  shabby  gentleman  in  tlie  red  nose  and  ^ 
oil-cloth  hat,  and  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  lineal  | 
descendant  from  the  valiant  Bardolph.  He  suddenly  i 
{i\)m  his  meditation  on  the  pot  of  porter,  and,  casting  a  know^  I 
ing  look  at  the  goblet,  Mtclaimed,  "  Ay,  ay  I  the  head  doat  J 
ache  now  ihat  made  that  there  article  ! " 
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The  great  importance  attached  to  this  memento  of  ancient 
rerelrj  bj  modem  dmrchwardens  at  first  puzzled  me;  but 
there  is  nothing  sharpens  the  apprehension  so  much  as  anti- 
quarian research ;  for  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  could 
be  no  other  than  the  identical  ^  parcel-gilt  goblet  ^'  on  which 
Falstaffmade  his  loving,  but  fiuthless  vow  to  Dame  Quickly; 
and  which  would,  of  course,  be  treasured  up  with  care  among  the 
regalia  of  her  donuuns,  as  a  testimony  of  that  solemn  contract.* 

Mine  hostess,  indeed,  gave  me  a  long  history  how  the 
goblet  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
She  also  entertained  me  with  many  particulars  concerning  the 
worthy  vestrymen  who  have  seated  themselves  thus  quietly 
on  the  stools  of  the  ancient  roysters  of  Eastcheap,  and,  like 
so  many  commentators,  utter  clouds  of  smoke  in  honor  of 
Shakspeare.  These  I  forbear  to  relate,  lest  my  readers  should 
not  be  as  curious  in  these  matters  as  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  neighbors,  one  and  all,  about  Eastcheap,  believe  that 
FalstafT  and  his  merry  crew  actually  lived  and  revelled  there. 
Nay,  there  are  several  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  him 
still  extant  among  the  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Mason's 
Arms,  which  they  give  as  transmitted  down  from  their  fore- 
fathers ;  and  Mr.  M'Kash,  an  Irish  hair-dresser,  whose  shop 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boar's  Head,  has  several  dry 
jokes  of  Fat  Jack's,  not  laid  down  in  the  books,  with  which 
he  makes  his  customers  ready  to  die  of  laughter. 

*  Thoa  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goUet^  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday, 
in  Whitsunweek,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father 
to  a  fdnging  man  at  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was 
washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife. 
Cknst  thou  deny  it?— JSmry  IV.,  Part  S. 
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I  now  turned  to  my  friend  the  seston  to  make  Bome  S 
inquiries,  but  I  found  htm  sunk  in  pensive  meditation.  His 
head  had  declined  a  little  on  one  side;  u  deep  sigh  heaved 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach ;  and,  though  I  could 
not  see  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye,  jet  a  moisture 
dently  stealing  from  a  corner  of  his  mouth.  I  followed  tb» 
direction  of  his  eye  through  the  door  which  stood  open,  and 
found  it  fixed  wistfully  on  the  savory  breast  of  lamb,  roast 
ing  in  dripping  richness  before  the  fire. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  cigemess  of  my  reconilitA' 
investigation,  1  was  keeping  the  poor  man  from  his  dinner. 
My  bowels  yearned  with  symp.ithy,  and,  putting  in  his  hand 
a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and  giioUne.'iis,  I  deparled,  with 
a  hearty  benediction  on  him,  Dunie  lluneyboll,  luid  the  Paristt 
Club  of  Crooked  Lane ; — not  forgetting  my  shabby,  but  sen- 
tentious friend,  in  the  oil-cloth  hat  and  copper  nose. 

Thus  have  ]  given  a  "  tedious  brief"  account  of  this  inter- 
esUng  resejirch,  for  which,  if  it  prove  too  short  and  iinsatis- 
factory,  I  can  only  plead  my  inexperience  in  this  branch  of 
literature,  so  deservedly  popular  at  the  present  day 
aware  thut  a  more  skilful  illustrator  of  the  immurtAl  bard 
would  have  swelled  the  mat«riuls  I  have  touched  upon,  to  a 
good  merehantable  bulk ;  eoni prising  the  biographice  of 
William  Walworth,  Jack  Straw,  and  Robert  Preston  ;  some 
notice  of  the  eminent  fishmongers  of  St.  Michael's;  the  history 
of  Eostcheap,  great  and  little ;  private  anecdotes  of  Dams 
Honeyball,  and  her  pretty  daughter,  whom  I  have  not  even 
mentioned ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  damsel  tending  the  breast  of 
lamb,  (and  whom,  by  the  way,  1  remarked  to  be  a  comely 


I 

I 
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yith  a  neat  foot  and  ankle  ;) — the  whole  enlivened  by  the   j 
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riot«  of  Wkt  I^Ier,  and  illuminftted  by  the  great  fire  of 
London. 

All  this  I  leave,  as  a  rich  mine,  to  be  worked  by  future 
(ommentators ;  nor  do  1  despair  of  seeing  the  tobaoco-box, 
and  the  "parcel-gilt  goblet,"  which  1  have  thus  brought  to 
light,  the  Bubjecta  of  future  engravings,  and  almost  aa  fruitful 
of  voluminous  dissertations  and  disputes  as  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  or  the  &r-&med  Portland  vase. 


THE  MUTABILITY  OF  LITERATURE. 

X  COLLOQUY  IN  WESTMINSTKB  ABBET. 

I  know  that  all  heneath  the  moon  decaja, 
And  what  bj  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought. 
In  time's  great  period  shall  return  to  nought 

I  know  that  all  the  muse's  hcavenlj  bjs, 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearlj  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 

That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  mere  praise. 

DaciuioND  or  HAwmomm>KX. 

rpHERE  are  certain  half-dreaming  moods  of  mind,  in  which 
-*•  we  naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and  glare,  and  seek 
some  quiet  haunt,  where  we  may  indulge  our  reveries  and 
build  our  air  castles  undisturbed.  In  such  a  mood  I  was 
loitering  about  the  old  gray  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
enjoying  that  luxury  of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  reflection  ;  when  suddenly  an 
interruption  of  madcap  boys  from  Westminster  School,  play- 
ing at  foot-ball,  broke  in  upon  the  monastic  stillness  of  the 
place,  making  the  vaulted  passages  and  mouldering  tombs 
echo  with  their  merriment.  I  sought  to  take  refuge  from 
their  noise  by  penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of 
the  pile,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  vei^ers  for  admission  to 
the  library.      He  conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with 
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the  cmmblisg  sculpture  of  former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a 
gloomy  passage  leading  to  the  chapter-house  and  the  chamber 
in  which  doomsday  book  is  deposited.  Just  within  the  pas- 
sage is  a  small  door  on  the  left.  To  this  the  vei^er  applied  a 
key ;  it  was  double  locked,  and  opened  with  some  difficulty, 
as  if  seldom  used.  We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  staircase, 
and,  passing  through  a  second  door,  entered  the  library. 

I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof  supported 
by  massive  joists  of  old  English  oak.  It  was  soberly  lighted 
by  a  row  of  Gothic  windows  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
floor,  and  which  apparently  opened  upon  the  roo&  of  the 
cloisters.  An  ancient  picture  of  some  reverend  dignitary  of 
the  church  in  his  robes  hung  over  the  fireplace.  Around  the 
hall  and  in  a  small  gallery  were  the  books,  arranged  in  carved 
oaken  cases.  They  ccmsisted  principally  of  old  polemical' 
writers,  and  were  much  more  worn  by  time  than  use.  In  the 
centre  of  the  library  was  a  solitary  table  with  two  or  three 
books  on  it,  an  inkstand  without  ink,  and  a  few  pens  parched 
by  long  disuse.  The  place  seemed  fitted  for  quiet  study  and 
profound  meditation.  It  was  buried  deep  among  the  massive 
walls  of  the  abbey,  and  shut  up  from  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
I  could  only  hear  now  and  then  the  shouts  of  the  school-boys 
faintly  swelling  from  the  cloisters,  and  the  sound  of  a  bell 
tolling  for  prayers,  echoing  soberly  along  the  roofs  of  the 
abbey.  By  degrees  the  shouts  of  merriment  grew  fainter 
and  &inter,  and  at  length  died  away ;  the  bell  ceased  to  toll, 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  dusky  hall. 

I  had  taken  down  a  little  thick  quarto,  curiously  bound  in 
parchment,  with  brass  clasps,  and  seated  myself  at  the  table 
in  a  venerable  elbow-chair.     Instead  of  reading,  however,  I 
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s:is  lH';riii!.'.I  by  tiK'  t^ol.'iiiii  iii.>n».stk'  air,  and  HfcleM  quid 
A'  III.'  ]>l:i.i',  iM.i  a  tr:iin  i-f  niii-in|>.     A"  I  liwkrd  around 

ijHiii  il Ul  vi>liiriii's  ill  tlii-ir  iii< 'iililcrinj;  (fivrm,  thus  nngvd 

•11  iJh'  i-iii-lvrs, uiiJ  ;i|i|>iiri'ijtl_v  iifviT  ilixtiiHW  in tbcir  repuae, 
<--ii|.l  M<'t  I'lit  •N.iiiiiltT  tlx-  liliriiry  a  kind  of  litcrsfy  «ta. 
"•tiili.  whiTi-  aiitlmri,  liki'  niiitiiiiiii'-i,  an-  [liously  entombed, 
>;i'l  l<-tl  t.>  hUkm  mid  iii.niM.T  in  dusty  oblivion. 

How  iiiiK'li.  ilii>iii.'lit  [,  hiks  coi'h  of  thotw  Tolumcft,  now 
lirii^t  iisiili'  Willi  Mi.h  luiiiirn-iK-t'.  oiNt  fK)m<*  aohing  head! 
i.iw  uiiiiiy  wiiiry  •\:t\^'.  li.iw  many  ulcrjilcas  IU};hts!  II«w 
i:iv,'  tlf-ir  uiitlinrs  )>iiri<'d  tlK-ui-ulvcx  in  the  mditude  af  cell* 
itid  i-loist<Ts;  sliiit  lli<')tiw-lv<>s  up  rnini  the  liioG  of  man,  and 
111'  ^'till  iiiiiri'  li]i>sM'il  fiw-e  of  nnturt';  and  dovotM  thc-mwlvM 
n  |.uiiiriil  ri-^'iiivK  and  iiit.-tist-  n-fli'-'ti-ri  !  And  all  fi.r  what* 
1.  ..'I'liiiy  an  iii.'li  uf  iiii-:ly  >|i,-lf— to  hiivo  tho  title  of  their 
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being  much  troubled  by  a  cobweb  which  some  studious  spider 
had  woven  across  it;  and  having  probably  contracted  a  cold 
from  long  exposure  to  the  chills  and  damps  of  the  abbey.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  it  became  more  distinct,  and  I  soon 
found  it  an  exceedingly  fluent  conversable  little  tome.  Its 
language,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  quunt  and  obsolete,  and  its 
pronunciation,  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  deemed 
barbarous ;  but  I  shaU  endeavor,  as  £fcr  as  I  am  able,  to  render 
it  in  modem  parlance. 

It  began  with  railings  about  the  neglect  of  the  world — 
about  merit  being  sufiered  to  languish  in  obscurity,  and  other 
such  conmionplace  topics  of  literary  raining,  and  com« 
plained  bitterly  that  it  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  That  the  dean  only  looked  now  and  then  into 
the  library,  sometimes  took  down  a  volume  or  two,  tarifled 
with  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned  them  to  their 
shelves.  ''What  a  plague  do  they  mean,'*  swd  the  little 
quarto,  which  I  began  to  percdve  was  somewhat  choleric, 
^  what  a  plague  do  they  mean  by  keeping  several  thousand 
volumes  of  us  shut  up  here,  and  watched  by  a  set  of  old 
'  vei^ers,  like  so  many  beauties  in  a  harem,  merely  to  be 
looked  at  now  and  then  by  the  deani  Books  were  written 
to  give  pleasure  and  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  I  would  have  a  rule 
passed  that  the  dean  diould  pay  each  of  us  a  visit  at  least 
once  a  year ;  or  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  let  them  once 
in  a  while  turn  loose  the  whole  school  of  Westminster  among 
us,  that  at  any  rate  we  may  now  and  then  have  an  furing." 

**  SofUy,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  I, "  you  are  not  aware 
how  much  better  you  are  off  than  most  books  of  your  gene- 
ration.   By  being  stored  away  in  this  ancient  library,  you  are 
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[ik<'  ill- tnasiiri-'l  r'HimnMoflhoKv  Hu'mlH  and  monan-hs,  which 
II-  ''!.>liriti>'<l  ill  ill-  u<)j<iiiiiii|^  4:)iaiK.-lii;  while  the  remuiu  of 
y.ur  <<'i:i>'iii[M.t:ir}  icinrlals,  IcA  tii  the-  unlinory  courae  of 
[..i-'ir.-.  li.iM'  [••r.i!  viit'i-  M'liiriicJ  to  lUiMt.'' 

"  S,r. "  -.li.)  til"  litil-  toiiLc,  rutlliiig  his  IvKVca  and  looking 
I.  IT.  ■■  1  "a-  wiiit.ii  {-.T  all  till-  worlrl,  not  for  the  buokwomu 
..I  :».  :.i.l.->.  1  »;•-  till. Ti.).-.l  (..  oirculiKv  from  h«Hl  to  hand, 
j.k-  ••<li>'r  ;;ri';il  iiitilt'iiiiinnirv  wurks  ;  but  licro  have  1  been 
'la-l-i'l  ii|'  f'T  iii'-ri'  tliiHi  t«i>  <viituri>>s,  anil  might  havo 
>!i>tii|t  litlU'ii  ji  ]>riv  ti>  l)ii'^-  woriiia  that  arc  playing  tho 
\>r\  M-i.t"iiiii-''  Willi  iNj  iiitistiiu-s,  if  you  had  not  by  diaooe 
(;iuii  111.-  nil  .p|.j.ciriimiiv  <i(  iitltTiiig  a  I'lw  last  worda  before 
I  ^..,  1.,  ,,i.....-." 

-Mj  L""-l  fii-ii.l."r.J..iii...l  I.  "hii.!  y,.u  Urn  I.-ft  to  the 
<'iri'iil.-iti'>ii  of  nhirli  y»i  s|H-iik.  yon  woiiUI  lonf;  rrc  this  havo 
'I'..  jii.it:i'   IVmiil  y.iiir  ]lhy^>io^;llllllly,  yoi 
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pyramid  has  long  since  fallen,  and  only  a  few  fragments  are 
scattered  in  various  libraries,  where  they  are  scarcely  disturbed 
even  by  the  antiquarian.  What  do  we  hear  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  the  hbtorian,  antiquary,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
poet  ?  He  declined  two  bishoprics,  that  he  might  shut  him- 
self up  and  write  for  posterity ;  but  posterity  never  inquires 
afler  his  labors.  What  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who,  besides 
a  learned  history  of  England,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  which  the  world  has  revenged  by  forgetting 
him?  What  is  quoted  of  Joseph  of  Exeter,  styled  the 
miracle  of  his  age  in  classical  composition?  Of  his  three 
great  heroic  poems  one  is  lost  forever,  excepting  a  mere  frag- 
ment ;  the  others  are  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  curious  in 
literature ;  and  as  to  his  love  verses  and  epigrams,  they  have 
entirely  disapp^red.  What  is  in  current  use  of  John  Wallis, 
the  Franciscan,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  tree  of  life  1 
Of  William  of  Malmsbury ;— of  Simeon  of  Durham  ;— of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough;  —  of  John  Hanvill  of  St.  Al- 
bans ;— of ^ 

"  Prithee,  friend,'*  cried  the  quarto,  in  a  testy  tone,  "  how 
old  do  you  think  me  ?  You  are  talking  of  authors  that  lived 
long  before  my  time,  and  wrote  either  in  Latin  or  French,  so 
that  they  in  a  manner  expatriated  themselves,  and  deserved  to 
be  forgotten-;*  but  I,  sir,  was  ushered  into  the  world  from  the 
press  of  the  renowned  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I  was  written  in 
my  own  native  tongue,  at  a  time  when  the  language  had 

*  In  Latin  and  French  bath  manj  tonendne  wittes  had  great  deljte 
to  endite,  and  have  many  noble  thinges  iUiUde,  but  certes  there  ben 
some  that  speaken  their  poisje  in  French,  of  which  speche  the  French- 
men  have  as  good  a  fantasje  as  we  have  in  hearying  of  Frenchmen*^ 
Englishe.— C%oMe0r'«  Tuiammi  o/Z<m. 
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'  1 :    :it:>l  iii-lii-'l  I  wan  cnnsidcred  ft  model  of  pun 

ili.ii  i]i>''"' ri-tnurk«wt.-t«  couched  in  such 
..:.'.,   .i:.'l  t<  riii-.iliut  [  \iA\v  lud  infinite  Jiflicultr 
..rl...„,  .,.1..„...i..rui.|.ru,...l..KV.) 
.'.NT  j,.-r<>."  -^li'l  1.  "t<T  iiii^takil^  vuurape;  I>ut 
.."1-  :    ;iliii--'>T   uU   tlio  uriliTS  <>t'  viiur  tiine  hatv 

I  .:.r..  t-ii'(;<'il'iiliii'KB:  uti>l  !>>•  \\\>nlf'a  |iubli.5i- 

(...  r.-  I!!.  i;irv   r:iriti.-«  uiiioii^'  iRM.kiiillwtt.lTi.      The 
•  il.l.n  ■•iliiii;;ii:ur,  t'lw,  "n  whifh  j-ini  foiuul  your 

|>.  >[..  Ill>[\.  I.:ivr    l>i'.'ll  tilt'  GlIU-IuIU  Jopt-UtlilUK  l>f 

■  .■  r\  ;iL'-',  'Vi'ii   U-u-k  til  iIh'  liiiK-s  vf  thv  worthy 
'.1 -i.r,  ttlh.  wri.t.'  Iiis  liii-t.-ry  in  rliymrt  of 

■;,..■,.'  l\,-U  !;..«  lllilJiy  Illlk  ..fSj^'iisi-r-s  'Wi-U 
.■•  •!■  iin.I.  lil-il.':!-.  il'lli.'  i;in;.'ii:ii:iTViTf.|iraiiglr<.iin 
.nil  li.:i.i.  ;i[iil  wa-*  H"t  r;ilin-r  a  iriiTv  ii-llflucniv 
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of  the  most  popular  ¥rriter.  He  finds  the  language  in  which 
he  has  embarked  his  fame  gradually  altering,  and  subject  to 
the  dilapidations  of  time  and  the  ci^rice  of  &shion.  He  looks 
back  and  beholds  the  early  authors  of  his  country,  once  the 
favorites  of  their  day,  supplanted  by  modem  writers.  A  few 
short  ages  have  covered  them  with  obscurity,  and  their  merits 
can  only  be  relished  by  the  quaint  taste  of  the  bookworm. 
And  such,  he  anticipates,  will  be  the  &te  of  his  own  work, 
which,  however  it  may  be  admired  in  its  day,  and  held  up  as 
a  model  of  purity,  will  in  the  course  of  years  grow  anti- 
quated and  obsolete ;  until  it  shall  become  almost  as  unintel- 
ligible in  its  native  land  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  or  one  of 
those  Runic  inscriptions  said  to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 
I  declare,*^  added  I,  with  some  emotion,  "  when  I  contemplate 
a  modem  library,  filled  with  new  works,  in  all  the  bravery 
of  rich  gilding  and  binding,  I  feel  disposed  to  sit  down  and 
woep ;  like  the  good  Xerxes,  when  he  surveyed  his  army, 
pranked  out  in  all  the  splendor  of  military  array,  and  reflected 
that  in  one  hundred  years  not  one  of  them  would  be  in  exist- 
ence ! " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  quurto,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  'M  see  how 
it  is ;  these  modem  scribblers  have  superseded  all  the  good 
old  authors.  I  suppose  nothing  is  read  now-a-days  but  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  Sackville's  stately  plays,  and  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  or  the  fine-spun  euphuisms  of  the '  unparalleled 
John  Lyly.* " 

'* There  you  are  agiun  mistaken,"  said  I;  *^the  writers 
whom  you  suppose  in  v<^e,  because  they  happened  to  be  so 
when  you  were  last  in  circulation,. have  long. since  had  their 
day.    Sir  Philip  Sydney*8  Arcadia,  the  inamortality  of  whicli 
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was  so  futnlly  preJkted  by  his  admirers,*  and  which,  in  truth, 
is  foil  nf  nalilc  thuughte,  delicate  images,  and  grocfful  tumi  J 
of  language.  Is  now  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  Sackvillo  has  I 
etruttvd  into  obscurity ;  and  even  Lyly,  though  his  writinga 
were  once  the  delight  of  a  court,  and  apparently  perpetuated  ] 
by  a  proverb,  is  now  scarcely  known  even  by  name.  A  wholo  | 
crowd  of  authors  who  wrot«  and  wrangled  at  the  time,  have  j 
likewise  gone  down,  with  all  their  writings  and  their  con-  I 
troversies.  Wave  after  wave  of  succeeding  literature  has  ! 
rollei  over  them,  until  they  are  buried  so  deep,  that  it  is  only  1 
now  and  then  that  some  industrious  diver  after  fragments  of  J 
antiquity  brings  up  a  specimen  for  the  gratification  of  tbs  I 


"  For  my  pari,"  I  continued,"  I  consider  this  mutability  J 
of  la'iguage  a  wise  precaution  of  Providonce  for  the  biinetit  of  j 
(he  U'orld  at  large,  and  of  authors  in  particular.     Tu  reason  1 
from  analogy,  we  daily  behold  the  varied  and  beautiful  tribes  ^ 
of  vegetables  springing  up,  flourishing,  adorning  the  fields  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  fading  into  dust,  to  make  way  for  llieir 
sueccssors.     Were  not  this  the  case,  the  fecundity  nf  nature 
would  Im:  a  grievance  instead  of  a  blessing.     The  earth  would  ^ 
groan  with  rank  and   excessive  vegetation,  and  its  surface  4 
lieeome  a  tangled  wilderness.     In  like  manner  the  works  of  j 
genius  and   learning  decline,  and  make  way  for  subsequent  I 

*  Live  ever  ewcde  booke ;  the  simple  Image  of  his  gentle  <• 
the  golden-pitlir  ofbia  noble  cournge;  ttnd  ever  notifj  onto  the  world  I 
ih«t  thy  writer  <tu  tho  Mcreury  of  cl(H)upncc,  the  breath  of  th«  I 
niusea.  the  boncy-bee  of  Uie  daiiilyest  flowen  of  witt  and  arte,  the  pith  J 
of  monle  knd  intellectual  virtues,  the  armc  of  Bellona  In  the  field,  lh«  1 
longe  of  Buidk  <n  the  chamber,  the  sprite  nfPrautitc  in  vxar,  and  tba  J 
perigou  of  cicellencf  in  print. — Harvry  Fierrr'i  SnjtmnyalioH. 
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productions.  Language  gradually  varies,  and  with  it  fade 
away  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  flourished  their  allotted 
time ;  otherwise,  the  creative  powers  of  genius  would  over, 
stock  the  world,  and  the  mind  would  be  completely  bewildered 
in  the  endless  mazes  of  literature.  Formerly  there  were 
some  restraints  on  this  excessive  multiplication.  Works  had 
to  be  transcribed  by  hand,  which  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
operation ;  they  were  ¥rritten  either  on  parchment,  which  was 
expensive,  so  that  one  work  was  oflen  erased  to  make  way  for 
another ;  or  on  papyrus,  which  was  fragile  and  extremely  per- 
ishable. Authorship  was  a  limited  and  unprofitable  craft, 
pursued  chiefly  by  monks  in  the  leisure  and  solitude  of  their 
cloisters.  The  accumulation  of  manuscripts  was  slow  and 
costly,  and  conflned  almost  entirely  to  monasteries.  To  these 
circumstances  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  that  we  have 
not  been  inundated  by  Uie  intellect  of  antiquity ;  that  the  foun- 
tains of  Uiought  have  not  been  broken  up,  and  modem  genius 
drowned  in  the  deluge.  But  the  inventions  of  paper  and  tho 
press  have  put  an  end  to  all  Uiese  restraints.  They  have 
made  every  one  a  writer,  and  enabled  every  mind  to  pour 
itself  into  print,  and  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  intellectual 
world.  The  consequences  are  alarming.  The  stream  of 
literature  has  swollen  into  a  torrent — augmented  into  a 
river — expanded  into  a  sea.  A  few  centuries  since,  Ave  or 
six  hundred  manuscripts  constituted  a  great  library;  but 
what  would  you  say  to  libraries  such  as  actually  exist,  con« 
taining  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  legions  of 
authors  at  the  same  time  busy ;  and  the  press  going  on  with 
fearfully  increasing  activity,  to  double  and  quadruple  the 
number  1    Unless  some  unforeseen  mortality  should  break 
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out  among  the  progeny  of  the  muse,  nov  that  she  has  beooino 
aij  prdlific,  1  tremble  for  postei-ity,  I  fear  the  mere  (liictitution 
of  language  will  not  be  sufficient.  Criliciam  may  do  much. 
It  increases  irith  the  increase  of  literature,  and  resemlilcs  ono 
of  those  Kaliitary  checks  on  population  spoken  of  by  eoono-  | 
mists.  AU  pijsGibloencouragement,thereforo,8hould  begiven 
to  the  growth  of  critics,  good  or  bad.  But  I  fear  nil  will  be 
in  vain ;  let  criticism  do  what  it  may,  writers  will  write,  , 
printers  will  print,  and  the  world  will  inevitably  be  over- 
stocked with  good  books.  It  will  soon  bo  the  employment 
of  a  lifetime  merely  tu  learn  their  names.  Many  a  man  of 
passable  information,  at  the  present  day,  reads  scan.'ely  sny 
thing  but  reviews ;  and  before  lung  a  nian  of  erudition  will  be 
little  belter  than  a  mere  walking  catalogue." 

"  My  very  good  sir,"  said  the  little  quarto,  yawning  moat 
drearily  in  my  fiice,  "  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  but  I  per- 
ceive you  are  rather  given  to  prose.  1  would  ask  the  fate  of  | 
an  Riithnr  who  was  making  some  iii)isc  just  as  I  left  the  world. 
His  reputation,  however,  was  considered  quite  temporary. 
The  learned  shook  their  heads  at  him,  for  he  was  a  poor  hull^ 
educated  varlet,  that  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  nothing  of 
Greek,  and  had  been  obliged  to  run  the  country  for  deer- 
stealing.  I  think  his  name  was  Shakspeare.  I  presume  be 
soon  sunk  into  oblivion." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  1,  "  it  is  owing  to  that  very  man 
that  the  literature  of  his  period  lias  cvperienoed  a  duration 
beyond  llie  ordinary  term  of  English  literutiire.  Tliere  rise 
authors  now  nnd  then,  who  seem  proof  against  the  mutability 
of  language,  because  they  have  rooted  themselves  in  the 
unchanging  principles  of  human  nature.    They  are  like  gigantio  . 
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trees  that  we  sometimes  see  on  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  which| 
by  their  vast  and  deep  roots,  penetrating  through  the  mere 
surface,  and  laying  hold  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth, 
preserve  the  soil  around  them  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
ever-flowing  current,  and  hold  up  many  a  neighboring  plant, 
and,  perhaps,  worthless  weed,  to  perpetuity.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Shakspeare,  whom  we  behold  defying  the  encroach- 
ments of  time,  retaining  in  modem  use  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  day,  ^nd  giving  duration  to  many  an  indiffer- 
ent author,  merely  from  having  flourished  in  his  vicinity.  But 
even  he,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  gradually  assuming  the  tint  of  age, 
and  his  whole  form  is  overrun  by  a  profusion  of  commenta- 
tors, who,  like  clambering  vines  and  creepers,  almost  bury  the 
noble  plant  that  upholds  them." 

Here  the  little  quarto  began  to  heave  his  sides  and  chuckle, 
until  at  length  he  broke  out  in  a  plethoric  fit  of  laughter  that 
had  well  nigh  choked  him,  by  reason  of  his  excessive  corpu- 
lency. "  Mighty  well !"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
breath,  *'  mighty  well  I  and  so  you  would  persuade  me  that  the 
literature  of  an  age  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  vagabond  deer- 
stealer !  by  a  man  without  learning ;  by  a  poet,  forsooth — a 
poet ! "     And  here  he  wheezed  forth  another  flt  of  laughter. 

I  confess  liiat  I  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  this  rudeness, 
which,  however,  I  pardoned  on  account  of  his  having  flourished 
in  a  less  polished  age.  I  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  give 
up  my  point 

"  Yes,''  resumed  I,  positively,  "  a  poet ;  for  of  all  writers 

he  has  the  best  cbmce  for  immortality.     Others  may  write 

from  the  head,  but  he  writes  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart 

will  always  understand  him.    He  is  the  faithful  portrayer  of 
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nature,  whose  features  are   always   the   some,   wid   always 
interesting.     Prose  writers  arc  voluminous  and  unwieldy ; 
their  pdgcs  are  crowded  with  coTnnionpIaces,  and  their  thought§    . 
expanded  into  tediousness.     But  with  the  true  poet  ev 
thing  is  tfirse,  touching,  or  brilliant.     He  gives  the  choicest  \ 
thoughts  in  the  ch«icest  language.     lie  illustrates  them  by   I 
every  thing  that  he  sees  most  striking  in  nature  and  art 
enriches  them  by  pictures  of  human  life,  such  as  it  is  passing-  I 
l>efure  him.     His  writings,  therefore,  contain  the  spirit,  the  i 
arimia,  if  1  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in  which  he  liv 
TIh'v  are  caskets  which  inclose  within  a  small  compass  the  ' 
wealth  of  the  language — its  family  jewels,  which  are  thus 
transmitted  in  a  portable  form  to  posterity.     The  setting  may 
occasionally  be  antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to  bo 
renewed,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer ;  but  the  brilliancy  and  ■ 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltered.     Cast  a  look  I 
back  over  the  long  reach  of  literary  history,     "What  vast  1 
valleys   of   dulness,  fdled  with   monkish   legends   anil   aca-  j 
demical  controversies  !    what  bogs  of  theogical  speculations! 
what  dreary  wastee  of  metaphysics !     Here  and  there  only  | 
do  we   behold  the  heaven-illuminated   bards,  elevated   like  I 
beacons  on  their  widely -separate  heights,  to  transmit  the  pure  J 
light  of  poetical  intelligence  from  age  to  age."" 


*  Tborow  culh  u)d  calera  dccpe, 

The  pen  bf  skill  dolh  pMM : 
And  fMtlj  njrpe  tbe  worldea  ^use. 

And  shoes  ns  id  a  gluee, 
The  rertu  and  (he  lice 

Of  every  wight  aljve  ; 
ne  faonej  comb  thil  b«c  dolb  maka 

If  not  H  iireei  in  hyis. 
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I  was  just  about  to  launch  forth  into  eulogiums  upon  the 
poets  of  the  day,  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  caused 
me  to  turn  my  head.  It  was  the  verger,  who  came  to  inform 
me  that  it  was  time  to  close  the  library.  I  sought  to  have  a 
parting  word  with  the  quarto,  but  the  worthy  little  tome  was 
silent ;  the  clasps  were  closed  :  and  it  looked  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  had  passed.  I  have  been  to  the  library  two 
or  three  times  since,  and  have  endeavored  to  draw  it  into 
further  conversation,  but  in  vain ;  and  whether  all  this  ram- 
bling colloquy  actually  took  place,  or  whether  it  was  another 
of  those  odd  day-dreams  to  which  I  am  subject,  I  have  never 
to  this  moment  been  able  to  discover. 

As  are  the  golden  levea 

That  drop  ftom  poet^s  bead  1 
Which  doth  Burmoiint  our  common  talke 

As  farre  as  dross  doth  lead. 
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White  hit  shroud  u  the  moimtain  snow 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers ; 
Which  be-wept  to  the  graye  did  go, 

With  true  love  showers. 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite  observed 
in  some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  south,  at  the  funeral  of  a 
female  who  has  died  young  and  unmarried.  A  chaplet  of 
wlute  flowers  is  borne  before  the  corpse  by  a  young  girl  near- 
est in  age,  size,  and  resemblance,  and  is  afterwards  hung  up 
in  the  church  over  the  accustomed  seat  of  the  deceased. 
These  chaplets  are  sometimes  made  of  white  paper,  in  im- 
itation of  flowers,  and  inside  of  them  is  generally  a  pair  of 
white  gloves.  They  are  intended  as  emblems  of  the  purity 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  crown  of  glory  which  she  has  re- 
ceived in  heaven. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  dead  are  carried  to 
the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns :  a  kind  of 
triumph,  ^  to  show,"  says  Bourne,  ^  that  they  have  finished 
their  course  with  joy,  and  are  become  conquerors."  This,  I 
am  informed,  is  observed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
particularly  in  Northumberland,  and  it  has  a  pleasing,  though 
melancholy  efiect,  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening,  in  some  lonely 
country  scene,  the  mournful  melody  of  a  funeral  dirge  swelL 
ing  from  a  distance,  and  to  see  the  train  slowly  moving  along 
the  landscape. 

Thus,  thus,  and  thus,  we  compass  round 

Thy  harmlesee  and  unhaunted  ground, 

And  as  we  sing  thy  dirge,  we  will 

The  daffodill 

And  other  flowers  lay  upon 

The  altar  of  our  love,  thy  stone. 
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There  is  also  a  sok'nin  respect  paid  by  the  traveller  to  iho 
passing  funeral  la  these  sequestered  places ;  for  such  specta- 
cles, occurring  among  the  quiet  abodes  of  nature,  sink  deep 
into  tiie  soul.  As  the  mourning  train  approaches,  he  pauses, 
uncovered,  to  let  it  go  by  ;  he  then  follows  silently  in  tlio 
rear ;  sometimes  quite  to  the  grave,  at  other  times  for  A  few 
hundred  yards,  and,  having  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to  tho 
deceased,  turns  and  rciiumes  his  journey. 

TTie  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  through  the  Eng- 
lish character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most  touehii^  and  en- 
nobling graces,  is  finely  evidenced  In  these  pathetic  customs, 
and  in  the  solicitude  shown  by  the  common  people  for  an 
honored  and  a  peaceful  grave.  The  humblest  peasant,  what- 
ever may  be  his  lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  somo 
little  respect  may  be  paid  to  his  remains.  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  describing  the  "  faire  and  happy  milkmaid,"  observer, 
"  thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  that  she  may  die  m  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stucko  upon  her  wind- 
ingsheet."  The  poets,  too,  who  always  breathe  the  feeling  of 
a  nation,  continually  advert  to  this  fond  aolieitude  about  the 
grave,  tn  "  The  Mud's  Tragedy,"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
,  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  tho  kind,  describing  the 
capricious  melancholy  of  a  broken-hearted  pirl ; 


Stuck  niU  of  Bdi 
Her  MrvMW,  »1 
To  bur)'  lorera  I 
Pluck  Vm,  and  i 


When  ehc  s#i 

■n,  ehc,  with  a  k: 
It  ■  prcllj  ptnop 
;  Bill]  make  bcr 


ikek 


The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  one*  i 


rily 


prevalent :  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them  to  keep  tha 
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turf  uninjured,  and  about  them  were  planted  evergreens  and 
flowers.  "  We  adorn  their  graves,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his 
Sylva,  ^  with  flowers  and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the 
life  of  man,  which  has  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to 
those  fading  beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  dishonor, 
rise  again  in  glory."  This  usage  has  now  become  extremely 
rare  in  England ;  but  it  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  church, 
yards  of  retired  villages,  among  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and 
I  recollect  an  instance  of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Ruthen,  which 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clewyd.  I  have  been 
told  also  by  a  friend,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a 
young  giri  in  Glamorganshire,  that  the  female  attendants  had 
their  aprons  full  of  flowers,  which,  as  soon  as  the  body  was 
interred,  they  stuck  about  the  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been  merely  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  not  planted,  they  had  soon  withered,  and  might 
be  seen  in  various  states  of  decay ;  some  drooping,  others 
quite  perished.  They  were  afterwards  to  be  supplanted  by 
holly,  rosemary,  and  other  evergreens ;  which  on  some  graves 
hod  grown  to  great  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed  the  tomb- 
stones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  had  something  .in  it 
truly  poetical.  The  rose  was  sometimes  blended  with  the 
lily,  to  form  a  general  emblem  of  frail  mortality.  ^This 
sweet  flower,"  said  Evelyn,  ''borne  on  a  brandi  set  with 
thorns,  and  accompanied  with  the  lily,  are  natural  hiero- 
glyphics of  our  fugitive,  umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory 
life,  which,  making  so  &ir  a  show  for  a  time,  is  not  yet  with- 
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out  its  thorns  and  crosses.'^  The  nature  and  color  of  the 
flowers,  and  of  the  ribhons  with  which  they  were  tied,  had  often 
a  particular  reference  to  the  qualities  or  story  of  the  deceased, 
or  were  expres»ve  of  the  feelings  of  the  mourner.  In  an  old 
poem,  entitled  "  Corydon's  Doleful  Knell,'*  a  lover  specifies 

th^  decorations  he  intends  to  use : 

< 

A  gariand  shall  be  framed 

By  art  and  nature's  skill, 
Of  sundry-colored  flowers, 

In  token  of  good-wilL 

And  sundry-colorM  ribands 

On  it  I  will  bestow ; 
But  chiefly  blacke  and  yellowe 

With  her  to  grave  shall  go. 

ni  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers, 

The  rarest  ever  seen ; 
And  with  my  tears  as  showers, 

ni  keep  them  fresh  and  green. 

The  white  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the  grave  of 
a  virgin ;  her  chaplet  was  tied  with  white  ribbons,  in  token 
of  her  spotless  innocence ;  though  sometimes  black  ribbons 
were  intermingled,  to  bespeak  the  grief  of  the  survivors. 
The  red  rose  was  occasionally  used  in  remembrance  of  such 
as  had  been  remarkable  for  benevolence ;  but  roses  in  general 
were  appropriated  to  Uie  graves  of  lovers.  Evelyn  tells  us 
that  the  custom  was  not  altogether  extinct  in  his  time,  near 
his  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Surrey, ''  where  the  maidens 
yearly  planted  and  decked  the  graves  of  their  defunct  sweet- 
hearts with  rose-bushes."     And  Camden  likewise  remarks,  in 
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his  Britannia :  ^  Here  is  also  a  certain  custem,  observed  time 
out  of  mindy  of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the  grayes,  especially 
by  the  yonng  men  and  miuds  who  have  lost  their  loves ;  so 
that  this  ehurch-yard  is  now  full  of  them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  their  loves^  em- 
blems of  a  more  gloomy  character  were  used,  such  as  the  yew 
and  cypress ;  and  if  flowers  were  strewn,  they  were  of  the 
most  melancholy  colors.  Thus,  in  poems  by  Thomas  Stan- 
ley, Esq.  (published  in  1651),  is  the  following  stanza : 

Tet  strew 
Upon  m  J  dismall  grare 
Soch  offbriDgs  u  yoa  have. 

Forsaken  cpyresM  and  sad  yewe ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  snch  unhappy  earth. 

In  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  a  pathetic  little  air  is  intro- 
duced, illustrative  of  this  mode  of  decorating  the  funerals  of 
females  who  had  been  disappointed  in  love : 

1^7  *  garland  on  oiy  hearse, 

Of  the  disroall  yew, 
Maidens,  willow  branches  wear, 

Say  I  died  true. 

H y  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth, 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to  refine 

and  elevate  the  mind ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in  the  purity 

of  sentiment  and  the  unafllected  elegance  of  thought  which  per- 
8« 
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v:i>li-'l  {he  wh'>U'  nf  thi'Ao  funprol  obscr^'uices.  Thus,  it  wm 
an  (^|iO'ii(l  pri'riiiiliMii  th»t  nono  hut  Bwe«l>M«nt«d  evergrceiu 
aix)  rii'Wi'rH  hlioiil'l  Ih-  riDplnycd.  Tho  intmtion  aeeitu  to 
hsivi'  I"--'!!  i<>  nmiI.'I)  tlio  h'lrrxrs  nf  the  tomb,  to  b^uile  the 
miii'l  from  Iirni-ilhii;  nvi-r  ihe  diNjtrarea  of  perishing  mortal- 
ity, niiil  t..  a.s«i.iatt!  the  mpnir.ry  ..f  tho  deceOMd  with  the 
iii'ist  ili'lii\iti>  iiiul  U-auiitiil  •ihjtTtH  in  nature.  Then  is  a  dis- 
ma,\  ]>r<i<'i'-!-<  ^iiiTij  Mil  ill  [hi'  prav<>,  (>rc  du8t  can  retnm  to  its 
kiri<ir<'<l  ilust.  wliiih  iho  iniic'iii.itinn  shrinks  from  contem- 
lAMlui!:  ;iii.i  vr  >.-.'k  Mill  to  think  of  (he  f.>rm  wc  have  Wed, 
witli  lli"-j'  r.tlti.-.i  asscKiiiiir.ns  which  it  awakenod  when 
l.li-iuiiii^'  Ik'^t.-  IIS  in  youth  niiJ  U-auty.  "  Lay  her  i' tlie 
earth,"  says  1^iitIi-s,  of  his  viri;in  nistiT, 
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I  might  crowd  my  pages  with  extracts  from  the  dder 
British  poets  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were  more  preva- 
lent, and  delighted  frequently  to  allude  to  them ;  but  I  have 
already  quoted  more  than  is  necessary.  I  cannnot  however 
refrain  from  giving  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  even  though 
it  should  appear  trite;  which  illustrates  the  emblematical 
meaning  often  conveyed  in  these  floral  tributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  possesses  that  magio  of  language  and  apposite- 
ness  of  imagery  for  which  he  stands  pre-eminent. 

With  fairest  flowers, 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  liye  here,  Fidele, 
ni  sweeten  ihj  sad  graTe ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  ihj  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  axared  harebell,  like  ihj  yeins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine ;  whom  not  to  slander, 
OutsweetenM  not  thy  breath. 

There  is  certainly  something  more  aflfecting  in  these 
prompt  and  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature,  than  in  the  most 
costly  monuments  of  art ;  the  hand  strews  the  flower  while 
the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  tear  fiills  on  the  grave  as  affection 
is  binding  the  osier  round  the  sod ;  but  pathos  expires  under 
the  slow  labor  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the  cold 
conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted,  that  a  custom  so  truly 
elegant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general  use,  and 
exists  only  in  the  most  remote  and  insignificant  villages. 
But  it  seems  as  if  poetical  custom  always  shuns  the  walks 
of  cultivated  society.  In  proportion  as  people  grow  polito 
they  cease  to  be  poetical.  They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they 
have  learnt  to  check  its  free  impulses,  to  distrust  its  sallying 
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miotiiiii!!,  anil  Id  supply  iU  mrmt  ftflocting  utd  pirtnmque 
usitgrx,  )iy  stiiilUiI  furm  and  piimpnus  oprpmoniiiL  Few 
pik);i-iii)ts  cat)  Ik>  iiiciro  ulutt'ly  and  frigid  than  an  EngliA  fti- 
mnil  in  town.  It  is  niodo  up  of  ahuw  and  fcWmy  parade; 
luouniin^  ''arria{r<-s,  mourning  honr^  mourning  plumca,  and 
liiri'lini;  iii'iiimcrs,  who  make  a  mockorv  of  grief.  "Here 
is  a  (;r!ive  iliiii:eii,"  wiys  Jprrmy  Taylor,  "and  a  anlemii 
moiiniiri^.  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neigh Ix^rhood,  and  whon  the 
iliiirH  an-  finishoil,  they  iihall  be,  and  they  shall  bo  remcm- 
bernl  ni)  niori-."'  Tlie  assuciate  in  the  gay  and  erowded  eity 
is  so'in  forjiottcn ;  iIju  hurrying  succfstiion  of  new  intimates 
ami  new  ]<lr;isun-a  elliiees  hiiu  fr.iin  our  minds,  and  the  very 
Bi'eiies   and  circli'H  in  which  he  moved  are  ineensantly  fluctii- 
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we  call  to  mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and 
8weet-80uled  melancholy. 

Each  lonely  place  shall  him  restore, 

For  him  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  moumM  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  country  is  that  the  grave  is  more  immediately 
in  sight  of  the  survivors.  They  pass  it  on  their  way  to 
prayer,  it  meets  their  eyes  when  their  hearts  are  softened  by 
the  exercises  of  devotion ;  they  linger  about  it  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  worldly  cares,  and 
most  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  present  pleasures  and  pres- 
ent loves,  and  to  sit  down  among  the  solemn  mementos  of 
the  past.  In  North  Wales  the  peasantry  kneel  and  pray 
over  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends,  for  several  Sundays 
after  the  interment ;  and  where  the  tender  rite  of  strewing 
and  planting  flowers  is  still  practised,  it  is  always  renewed  on 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  festivals,  when  the  season 
brings  the  companion  of  former  festivity  more  vividly  to 
mind.  It  is  also  invariably  performed  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives and  friends;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are  employed; 
and  if  a  neighbor  yields  assistance,  it  would  be  deemed  an  in* 
suit  to  offer  compensation. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  because,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  last,  so  is  it  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love. 
The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affecdon.  It  is  there  that  the 
divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  in- 
stinctive impulse  of  mere  animal  attachment     The  latter 

8* 
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must  be  continuallv  refreshed  and  kept  alive  bjr  the  preaenoa 

of  its  iibject ;  but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  aoul  can  live 
on  lon^  r<-TiK-iiibrurii'<'.  The  more  inciinatiuiia  o(  aense  lan- 
giiisli  and  dct-linc  with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and 
turn  u  iih  shuddi-rln|;  diitgust  frum  the  dismal  precincts  of  ths 
tomb;  but  it  is  thvni-e  that  truly  spiritual  affliction  rises, 
purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns,  like  A  boly 
flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  irhidi 
wc  refuse  to  l>e  divorced.  Every  other  vound  we  seek  to 
heal — every  other  aHIietion  to  forget ;  but  thiit  wound  we  con- 
siJer  it  a  duty  to  kts^p  open — this  afHiction  wo  cherish  and 
brood  over  in  solitude.  Where  is  tho  mother  who  would 
willingly  forijet  the  infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from 
»,  though  every  recollection  is  a  pang]    Where  is  tho 
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cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sad- 
ness over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it  even 
for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  1  No,  there 
is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a  re- 
membrance of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the 
charms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the  grave !— the  grave ! — It  buries 
every  error— covers  every  defect— extinguishes  every  resent- 
ment! From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  re- 
grets and  tender  r^ollections.  Who  can  look  do^-n  upon 
the  gnive  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  hand- 
ful of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  bfore  him. 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — ^what  a  place  for  medi- 
tation !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole 
history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endear- 
ments lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  intimacy — there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tender- 
ness, the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The 
bod  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs — its  noiseless  attendance 
— its  mute,  watchful  assiduities.  The  last  testimonies  of  ex- 
piring love  !  The  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling— oh  !  how  thrilL 
ing ! — ^pressure  of  the  hand !  The  faint,  faltering  accents, 
struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  affection ! 
The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turned  upon  us  even 
from  the  threshold  of  existence ! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate !  There 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit 
unrequited— every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de- 
parted being,  who  can  never*— never — ^never  return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 


1>4 


If  iti-<a  art  a  tbi'A.  a 
ar>ii!,  r,r  a  fiurow  Ia  the  alrcrcd  kov  nf  tm  aCMticaal* 
|i«r«Et — [f  thMi  an  a  hMhaad.  sd  iMt  vrcr  OMaed  the  tmd 
i^/vim  thai  T^ntored  ita  vkoic  kap|)tBea>  ■  thj  arms  to 
'A ■•i'M  'lOf:  m-iin^t  '4  thj  kiwdntw  cr  ifcv  tmk — if  tbo*  ait 
a  {rirvA.  anA  ha«  erer  wronged,  ia  ihuaght,  or  «o«d,  or  dead, 
Um  iif'Iri:  that  gencTOBilj  i 
I'r^er.  ^-rii  tuat  rr^r  civ«fi  c 
Iwtitrt  «hi<^h  r.o«  I>s  oold  and  atill  bftath  tk;  fert;— tfaca 
be  B'lre  ih»t  c-f-ry  onkiitd  look,  ctcij  va^faaamm  word,  crerj 
lui^nile  az-tion,  «ill  conM  thiutigiiig  back  apoa  thy  mmdocj, 
and  kn'rfikin^  d'.lefullr  at  thj  aool— Umb  be  nrc  U«  tbn 
wiit  He  d-'WQ  W'lTi'WLDg  and  rrpcntantoa  the  ftaTe.and  atter 
tfa>-  unbf^rd  grrjaa,  aibl  pour  tbe  unavailing  t«*r ;  mon  Aetp, 
in<ir>^  iiitti^r,  because  imheArd  atid  uaavailins. 
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tliej  hftTe  been  ampljand  leunedlj  inireBtigaled  in  oUier 
worics.  « 

I  must  obtanre^  also,  that  I  am  wdl  aware  that  this  cos* 
torn  of  adommg  graTes  with  flowers  prevails  in  other  coun- 
tries beades  Ei^land.  Indeed,  in  some  it  is  mudi  more 
general,  and  is  observed  even  by  the  rich  and  fii^onaUe ; 
but  it  is  then  apt  to  lose  its  »mpUeitj,  and  to  deg«a«rate  into 
afiectation.  Bright,  in  hb  travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  tells 
of  monuments  of  marble,  and  recesses  (brmed  for  retirement, 
with  seats  placed  among  bowers  of  greenhouse  |^ants ;  and 
that  the  graves  generally  are  covered  with  the  gayest  flowers 
of  the  season.  He  gives  a  casual  picture  of  filial  piety,  whidi 
I  cannot  but  transcribe ;  for  I  trust  it  is  as  useful  as  it  is  de^ 
lightful,  to  illustrate  the  amiable  virtues  of  the  sex.  "  When 
I  was  at  Berlin,"  says  he,  ^  I  followed  the  celebrated  IfHand  to 
the  grave.  Mingled  with  some  pomp,  you  might  trace  mudi 
real  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  my  attention  was 
atti^kcted  by  a  young  woman,  who  stood  on  a  mound  of  earth, 
newly  covered  with  tur^  which  die  anxiously  protected  from 
the  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  It  was.  the  tomb  of  her  parent ; 
and  the  figure  of  this  afiectionate  daughter  presented  a  monu- 
ment more  striking  than  the  most  costly  work  of  art.** 

I  will  barely  add  an  instance  of  sepulchral  decoration  that 
I  once  met  with  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  It  was 
at  the  village  of  Grersau,  which  stands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rigi.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  miniature  republic,  shut  up  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Lake,  and  accessible  on  the  land  side  only  by  foot-paths. 
The  whole  force  of  the  republic  did  not  exceed  six  hundred 
fighting  men ;  and  a  few  miles  of  drcumference,  scooped  out 
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as  it  vera  from  the  boflom  of  the  moontuni,  compriBed  iU 
territory.  The  village  »{  Geraui  Meined  Mpusted  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  retained  the  g<dden  simplicity  of  a 
purer  age.  It  had  a  small  tjiurch,  with  a  burying^^round  ad- 
joining. At  the  heads  of  the  graves  were  placed  crossea  of 
wood  or  iron.  On  some  were  affixed  miniatures,  rudely  exe- 
cuted, but  evidently  attempts  at  likenesses  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  crosses  were  hung  chaplets  of  flowers,  some  withering, 
others  fresh,  as  if  occasionally  renewed.  I  paused  with  in- 
t«rcst  at  this  scene ;  I  felt  that  I  was  at  the  source  of  poeiJcal 
description,  for  these  wera  the  beautiful  but  unaflected  offer- 
ings of  the  heart  which  poets  are  &iii  to  record.  In  a  gayer 
and  more  populous  place,  I  should  have  suspected  them  to 
have  been  su^csted  by  Petitions  sentiment,  derived  from 
books;  hut  the  good  people  of  Gersau  knew  little  of  hooks ; 
I  the  villfige  ;  nnii  I 
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Shan  I  not  take  mine  eue  in  mine  inn  f 

Fauvavt. 

T\URIN6  a  journey  that  I  onoe  made  through  the  Nether- 
^^  lands,  I  had  arrived  one  evening  at  the  Pamme  <f  Ovy  the 
principal  inn  of  a  small  Flemish  village.  It  was  afler  the 
hour  of  the  tahU  (Thdie^  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  soli- 
tary supper  from  the  relics  of  its  ampler  board.  The  weather 
was  chilly ;  I  was  seated  alone  in  one  end  of  a  great  gloomy 
dining-room,  and,  my  repast  being  over,  I  had  the  prospect 
before  me  of  a  long  dull  evening,  without  any  visible  means 
of  enlivening  it.  I  summoned  mine  host,  and  requested  some- 
thing to  read  ;  he  brought  me  the  whole  literary  stock  of  his 
household,  a  Dutch  family  Bible,*  an  almanac  in  the  same 
language,  and  a  number  of  old  Paris  newspapers.  As  I  sat 
dozing  over  one  of  the  latter,  reading  old  and  stale  criticisms, 
my  ear  was  now  and  then  struck  with  bursts  of  laughter 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  kitchen.  Every  one  that 
has  travelled  on  the  continent  must  know  how  favorite  a  resort 
the  kitchen  of  a  country  inn  is  to  the  middle  and  inferior 
order  of  travellers;  particularly  in  that  equivocal  kind  of 
weather,  when  a  fire  becomes  agreeable  toward  evening.  I 
threw  aside  the  newspaper,  and  explored  my  way  to  the 
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kitchen,  to  take  a  peep  St  the  group  th»t  appeared  to  be 
so  men-ry.  It  was  composed  partly  of  traTellen  who  hod 
arrived  some  hours  before  in  ■  diligence,  and  partly  of  the 
usual  ntt«ndaiita  and  hangers^n  of  inna.  Hwy  were  Mat«d 
round  a  great  burnished  stove,  that  might  Have  been  mistaken 
for  an  altar,  at  which  they  were  worshipping.  It  was  covered 
with  various  kitchen  vessels  of  resplendent  t>rightne« ;  among 
which  stiiained  and  hissed  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle.  A  large 
lamp  ttircw  a  strong  mass  of  light  upon  tlie  group,  bringing 
out  many  odd  features  in  strong  relief.  Its  yellow  rays 
partially  illumined  the  spacious  kitchen,  dying  duskily  away 
into  remote  comers ;  except  where  they  settled  in  mellow 
radiance  on  the  broad  »de  of  a  flitch  of  baoon,  or  were  nfkcbtd 
back  from  wcll-scourod  utensils,  that  gleamed  from  the  midst 
of  obscurity.  A  strapping  Flemish  lass,  with  long  golden 
.'ndanU  in  hiT  ears,  and  a  nei'kliiotf  with  a  ciiliioii  hr.irl  k 
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relate.  I  fear,  however,  it  derived  its  chief  sest  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  told,  and  the  peculiar  air  and  appear- 
ance of  the  narrator.  He  was  a  corpulent  old  Swiss,  who  had 
the  look  of  a  veteran  traveller.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tarnished 
green  travelling-jacket,  with  a  broad  b^lt  round  his  waist,  and 
a  pair  of  overalls,  with  buttons  from  the  hips  to  the  ankles. 
He  was  of  a  full,  rubicund  countenance,  with  a  double  chin, 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  pleasant,  twinkling  eye.  His  hair  was 
light,  and  curled  from  under  an  old  green  velvet  travelling-cap 
stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  the  arrival  of  guests,  or  the  remarks  of  his  auditors ; 
and  paused  naw  and  then  to  replenish  his  pipe ;  at  which 
times  he  had  generally  a  roguish  leer,  and  a  sly  joke  for  the 
buxom  kitchen-maid. 

I  wish  my  readers  could  imagine  the  old  fellow  lolling 
in  a  huge  arm-chair,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  holding  a 
curiously  twisted  tobacco  pipe,  formed  of  genuine  ^me  de 
mevy  decorated  with  silver  chain  and  silken  tassel — his  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  and  a  whimsical  cut  of  the  eye  occasionally, 
as  he  related  the  following  story. 


THE    SPECTRE    BRIDEGROOM. 

A.  TBATELLEira  TALK.* 


He  that  npper  Ite  I*  dl^t, 
Ua  Ifu  (Oil  sold,  I  ITDW,  tU»  Blfhtt 
TritrMD  to  chuibir  1  blm  M, 
ThU  aiibl  Onr-Stect  ku  m*4B  bU  b^ 
Ba  Esia.  Bn  Okuiliii,  akd  Si 


ON  the  summit  of  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Odenwold, 
ft  V 


ft  wild  ftnii  romantic  tract  of  Upper  Germany,  that  lies 
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the  prido  of  his  ancestors.  Though  the  warlike  disposition 
of  his  predecessors  had  much  impaired  the  family  possessions, 
yet  the  baron  still  endeavored  to  keep  up  some  show  of  former 
state.  The  times  were  peaceable,  and  the  German  nobles,  in 
general,  had  abandoned  their  inconvenient  old  castles,  perched, 
like  eagles'  nests  among  the  mountains,  and  had  built  more 
convenient  residences  in  the  valleys :  still  the  baron  remained 
proudly  dravm  up  in  his  little  fortress,  cherishing,  with  hered* 
itary  inveteracy,  all  the  old  family  feuds ;  so  that  he  was  on 
ill  terms  with  some  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  on  account  of 
disputes  that  had  happened  between  their  great-great-grand- 
fathers. 

The  baron  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter ;  but  nature,  when 
she  grants  but  one  child,  always  compensates  by  making  it  a 
prodigy  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  daughter  of  the  baron.  All 
the  nurses,  gossips,  and  country  cousins,  assured  her  father 
that  she  had  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany ;  and 
who  should  know  better  than  they  1  She  had,  moreover,  been 
brought  up  with  great  care  under  the  superintendence  of  two 
maiden  aunts,  who  had  spent  some  years  of  their  early  life  at 
one  of  the  little  German  courts,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  education  of  a  fine 
lady.  Under  their  instructiona;fthe  became  a  miracle  of  aocom* 
plishments.  By  the  time  she  was  eighteen,  she  could  em- 
broider to  admiration,  and  had  worked  whole  histories  of  the 
saints  in  tapestry,  with  such  strength  of  expression  in  their 
countenances,  that  they  looked  like  so  many  souls  in  purgatory. 
She  could  read  without  great  difficulty,  and  had  spelled  her 
way  through  several  church  l^ends,  and  almo8t,all  the  chivalriq 
wonders  of  the  Heldenbudi.     She  had  even  made  considerable 
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proficiency  in  HTiting  ;  could  sign  her  own  name  without  tniss- 
ing  a  litter,  and  so  legibly,  that  her  uints  could  read  it  with- 
out spectacles.  She  excelled  in  making  little  elegant  good-for- 
nothing  lady-liko  nicknacks  of  all  kinds ;  was  versed  in  the 
most  abstruse  dancing  of  the  day  ;  played  a  number  of  Mn  on 
the  harp  and  guitar ;  and  knew  all  the  tender  ballads  of  th« 
Minnie-licdcrs  by  heart. 

Her  aunts,  too,  having  been  great  flirts  and  coquettes  in 
their  younger  days,  were  admirably  ralculattid  to  be  vigilant 
guardians  and  strict  censors  of  the  conduct  of  their  niece; 
for  there  is  no  duenna  so  rigidly  pnidmt,  and  inexorably 
decorous,  as  a  superannuated  coquette.  She  was  rarely  suf- 
fered out  of  their  sight ;  never  went  beyond  the  domains  of 
the  castle,  unless  well  attended,  or  rather  well  watched  ;  had 
continual  lectures  read  to  her  about  strict  decorum  and  ini- 
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might  go  astray,  yet,  thank  Heaven,  nothing  of  the  kind  oould 
happen  to  the  heiress  of  Katzenellenbogen. 

But,  however  scantily  the  Baron  Von  Landshort  might  be 
provided  with  children,  his  household  was  by  no  means  a 
small  one ;  for  Providence  had  enriched  him  with  abundance 
of  poor  relations.  They,  one  and  all,  possessed  the  affectionate 
disposition  common  to  humble  relatives ;  were  wonderfully 
attached  to  the  baron,  and  took  every  possible  occasion  to 
come  in  swarms  and  enliven  the  castle.  All  family  festivals 
were  commemorated  by  these  good  people  at  the  baron's 
expense ;  and  when  they  were  filled  with  good  cheer,  they 
would  declare  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  so  delightful  as 
these  family  meetings,  these  jubilees  of  the  heart. 

The  baron,  though  a  small  man,  had  a  large  soul,  and  it 
swelled  with  satisfaction  at  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
greatest  man  in  the  little  world  about  him.  He  loved  to  tell 
long  stories  about  the  dark  old  warriors  whose  portraits  looked 
grimly  down  from  the  walls  around,  and  he  found  no  listeners 
equal  to  those  who  fed  at  his  expense.  He  was  much  given 
to  the  marvellous,  and  a  firm  believer  in  all  those  supernatural 
tales  with  which  every  mountain  and  valley  in  Germany 
abounds.  The  faith  of  his  guests  exceeded  even  his  own: 
they  listened  to  every  tale  of  wonder  with  open  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  never  &iled  to  be  astonished,  even  though  repeated 
for  the  hundredth  time.  Thus  lived  the  Baron  Von  Land- 
short,  the  oracle  of  his  table,  the  absolute  monarch  of  his 
little  territory,  and  happy,  above  all  things,  in  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  the  age. 

At  the  time  of  which  my  story  treats,  there  was  a  great 

family  gathering  at  the  castle,  on  an  aflUr  of  the  utmost 
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importance :  it  vas  to  receive  the  destined  bridegroom  of  the 
baron's  daughter.  A  negotiatioa  had  beoi  carried  oa  between 
the  father  and  an  old  nobleman  vf  Bavaria,  to  unite  tlie  dignity 
of  their  houses  by  the  nurriage  of  their  children.  The  pre- 
liminaries had  been  conducted  with  i»<oper  punctilio.  The 
young  people  were  betrothed  without  seeing  each  other ;  and 
the  time  was  appointed  lor  the  marriage  ceremony.  Ute 
young  Count  Von  Altenburg  had  been  recalled  from  the  army 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  haron'a 
to  receive  his  bride.  Missive*  had  even  been  reodved  fr(Mn 
him,  from  Wartiburg,  where  he  was  aocidentally  detained, 
mentioning  the  day  and  hour  when  be  might  be  expected  to 
arrive. 

The  castle  was  in  a  tumult  of  preparation  to  gi%'e  him  a 
suitable  welcome.     The  fiiir  bride  had  been  decked  out  with 
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Tbe  Baroir  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He  had, 
in  truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do :  but  he  was  naturally  a  fuming 
bustling  little  man,  and  could  not  remain  passive  wh^  all  the 
world  was  in  a  hurry.  He  worried  fh)m  top  to  bottom  of 
the  castle  with  an  air  of  infinite  anxiety  ;  he  continually  called 
the  servants  fVom  their  work  to  exhort  them  to  be  diligent ; 
and  buzzed  about  every  hall  and  chamber,  as  idly  restless  and 
importunate  as  a  blue-bottle  fly  on  a  warm  summer's  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed ;  the  forests 
had  rung  with  the  clamor  of  the  huntsmen ;  the  kitchen  was 
crowded  with  good  cheer ;  the  cellars  had  yielded  up  whole 
oceans  of  Rhein-wein  and  Feme-wein;  and  even  the  great 
Heidelburg  tun  had  been  laid  under  contribution.-  Every 
thing  was  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest  with 
Saus  und  Braua  in  the  true  spirit  of  German  hospitality — 
but  the  guest  delayed  to  make  his  appearance.  Hour  rolled 
after  hour.  The  sun,  that  had  poured  his  doi^Tiward  rays 
upon  the  rich  forest  of  the  Odenwald,  now  just  gleamed 
along  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  baron  mounted 
the  highest  tower,  and  strained  his  eyes  in  hope  of  catching  a 
distant  sight  of  the  count  and  his  attendants.  Once  he 
thought  he  beheld  them ;  the  sound  of  horns  came  floating 
from  the  valley,  prolonged  by  the  mountain  echoes.  A 
number  of  horsemen  were  seen  far  below,  slowly  advancing 
along  the  road ;  but  when  they  had  nearly  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  they  suddenly  struck  off  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. The  last  ray  of  sunshine  departed — the  bats  began  to 
flit  by  in  the  twilight — ^the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  to 
the  view ;  and  nothing  appeared  stirring  in  it  but  now  and 
then  a  peasant  lagging  homeward  from  his  labor. 


ise  1 

WMIe  the  old  GMtl«  of  Landihort  «m  in  tUf  aUto  of 

perplexity,  a  very  intereBting  Mcne  ww  tnuuMting  in  ■ 
different  part  of  the  Odenwald. 

The  young  Count  Von  Altenbnrg  wm  tnuiqailly  punuii^ 
his  route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  wsy,  in  which  •  toAU  tnivaU 
toward  matrimony  when  his  fiiends  have  talten  all  the  trouble 
and  uncertainty  of  courtship  off  his  hands,  and  a  bride  !• 
wuting  for  him,  as  oertainly  «S  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  bia 
journey.  He  had  encountered  at  Wurtiburg,  a  youtbfbl 
companion  in  arms,  with  whom  he  had  seen  aoma  service  on 
the  frontiers ;  Herman  V<n  Starken&uat,  Mie  of  the  stoutest 
hands,  and  worthiest  hearts,  of  German  diivalry,  who  was 
now  returning  from  the  army.  His  lather's  castle  was  not  &r 
distant  from  the  old  fortress  of  Landshort,  although  an  hered- 
itary feud  rendered  the  families  hostile,  and  strangers  to  each 
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In  this  way  they  had  entered  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Odenwald,  and  were  traversing  one  of  its  most  lonely  and 
thickly-wooded  passes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  forests  of 
Germany  have  always  been  as  much  infested  by  robbers  as  its 
castles  by  spectres ;  and,  at  this  time,  the  former  were  particu- 
larly numerous,  from  the  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiers  wander- 
ing about  the  country.  It  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  the  cavaliers  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  these 
stragglers,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  They  defended  them- 
selves with  bravery,  but  were  nearly  overpowered,  when  the 
count's  retinue  arrived  to  their  assistance.  At  sight  of  them 
the  robbers  fled,  but  not  until  the  count  had  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  was  slowly  and  carefully  conveyed  back 
to  the  city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  a  friar  summoned  from  a 
neighboring  convent,  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  adminis- 
tering to  both  soul  and  body ;  but  half  of  his  skill  was  super- 
fluous; the  moments  of  the  unfortunate  count  were  num- 
bered. 

With  his  dying  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to  repair 
instantly  to  the  castle  of  Landshort,  and  explain  the  fatal  cause 
of  his  not  keeping  his  appointment  with  his  bride.  Though 
not  the  most  uxlent  of  lovers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  punctil- 
ious of  men,  and  appeared  earnestly  solicitous  that  his  mission 
should  be  speedily  and  courteously  executed.  "  Unless  this  is 
done,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  sleep  quietly  in  my  grave!" 
He  repeated  these  last  words  with  peculiar  solemnity.  A 
request,  at  a  moment  so  impressive,  admitted  no  hesitation. 
Starken&ust  endeavored  to  soothe  him  to  calmne.ss ;  promised 
fiuthfully  to  execute  his  wish,  and  gave  him  his  liand  in  solemn 
pledge.    The  dying  man  pressed  it  in  acknowledgment,  but 
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soon  lupoed  Into  d«liriuRi-^«Tad  aboBt  Ui  Itriili  hh  nymu 
niMita — bis  plighted  woH ;  ordand  hk  bone,  thu  ha  might 
rid«  to  tbocutlaof  Landahort;  and  expirad  in  tha  CumM  aot 
of  vaulting  into  the  aaddle. 

Starkenratut  bestowed  a  aigh  and  s  aoldiar'a  taar  ob  th* 
untimely  fate  of  his  comrade ;  aad  thm  pondwad  on  the  awlt 
ward  mission  be  had  undcitalmi.  *  Ilia  heart  waa  heavy,  nd 
his  head  perplexed ;  Sir  he  was  to  praacnt  MiamU  an  mbid- 
den  guest  among  hostile  people,  and  to  d 
with  tidings  fstal  to  their  hopea.  Still  t 
whisperings  of  curiosity  in  hia  boaotn  to  see  tUa  i 
b«auty  of  Kataeneilenbapn,  ao  oastiouely  ahnt  vp  from  the 
world ;  for  he  was  a  pasnooate  admirer  of  the  aaz,  and  there 
was  a  dash  of  eceentrictty  and  enterprise  in  his  character  that 
made  him  fond  o(  all  «ngalar  adventure^ 
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reluctantly  to  give  orders  for  Ae  feast  without  the  presence 
of  the  guest.  All  were  seated  at  table,  and  just  on  the  point 
of  commencing,  when  the  sound  of  a  horn  from  without  the 
gate  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Another 
long  blast  filled  the  old  courts  of  the  castle  with  its  echoes, 
and  was  answered  hj  the  warder  from  the  walls.  The  baron 
hastened  to  receive  his  future  son-in-law. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  the  stranger  was 
before  the  gate.  lie  was  a  tall,  gallant  cavalier,  mounted  on  a 
black  steed.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  he  had  a  beaming, 
romantic  eye,  and  an  air  of  stately  melancholy.  The  baron 
was  a  little  mortified  that  he  should  have  come  in  this  simple, 
solitary  style.  His  dignity  for  a  moment  was  rufHed,  and  he 
felt  disposed  to  consider  it  a  want  of  proper  respect  for  the 
important  occasion,  and  the  important  family  with  which  he 
was  to  be  connected.  He  pacified  himself,  however,  with  the 
conclusion,  that  it  must  have  been  youthful  impatience  which 
had  induced  him  thus  to  spur  on  sooner  than  his  attendants. 

"  I  am  sorry ,^  said  the  stranger,  "  to  break  in  upon  you 
thus  unseasonably ^" 

Here  the  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of  compli- 
ments and  greetings ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  prided  himself 
upon  his  courtesy  and  eloquence.  The  stranger  attempted, 
once  or  twice,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  words,  but  in  vain,  so 
he  bowed  his  head  and  suffered  it  to  flow  on.  By  the  time 
the  baron  had  come  to  a  pause,  they  had  reached  the  inner 
court  of  the  castle ;  and  the  stranger  was  again  about  to  speak, 
when  he  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
female  part  of  the  .family,  leading  forth  the  shrinking  and 
blushing  bride.    He  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  as  one 
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entiwioed ;  it  Memed  u  if  hia  whole  aonl  iMuned  forth  bt 
the  gaze,  and  restod  upon  that  lovely  fbnn.  One  of  the 
maiden  aunts  wliispered  Bomethlng  in  her  Mr ;  ihe  made 
an  eflbrt  to  spoak ;  her  moist  blue  eje  wai  timidly  ruaed ; 
gave  a  shy  gUnoe  of  inquiry  on  the  atraager ;  and  waa  caat 
again  to  the  ground.  The  words  died  away;  hut  there  waa 
a  BWcct  smile  playing  about  her  lipa,  aBd  a  aoft  dimpling  of 
the  cheek  that  showed  her  glance  had  not  been  unaatis&ctory. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  girl  of  the  fond  age  of  eighteen,  highly 
predisposed  fur  love  and  matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with 
so  gallant  s  cavalier. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  gnect  had  arrived  left  do  time 
for  parley.  I^e  baron  was  peremptory,  and  deferred  all  par- 
ticular conversation  until  the  morning,  and  led  tlie  way  to 
the  untasted  banquet. 
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tenderness  and  gravity  in  his  manner,  that  appeared  to  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  Uie  young  lady.  Her  color  came  and 
went  as  she  listened  with  deep  attention.  Now  and  then  she 
made  some  blushing  reply,  and  when  his  eye  was  turned  away, 
she  would  steal  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  romantic  countenance, 
and  heave  a  gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness.  It  was  evident 
that  the  young  couple  were  completely  enamored.  The  aunts, 
who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  declared 
that  they  had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight. 

The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or  at  least  noisily,  for  the 
guests  were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appetites  that  attend 
upon  light  purses  and  mountain  air.  The  baron  told  his  best 
and  longest  stories,  and  never  had  he  told  them  so  well,  or 
with  such  great  effect.  If  there  was  any  thing  marvellous,  his 
auditors  were  lost  in  astonishment;  and  if  any  thing  face- 
tious, they  were  sure  to  laugh  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
The  baron,  it  is  true,  like  most  great  men,  was  too  dignified 
to  utter  any  joke  but  a  dull  one ;  it  was  always  enforced, 
however,  by  a  bumper  of  excellent  Hockheimer ;  and  even  a 
dull  joke,  at  one's  own  table,  served  up  with  jolly  old  wine, 
is  irresistible.  Many  good  things  were  said  by  poorer  and 
keener  wits,  that  would  not  bear  repeating,  except  on  similar 
occasions ;  many  sly  speeches  whispered  in  ladies'  ears,  that 

■ 

almost  convulsed  them  with  suppressed  laughter ;  and  a  song 

or  two  roared  out  by  a  poor,  but  merry  and  broad-faced 

cousin  of  the  baron,  that  absolutely  made  the  maiden  aunts 

hold  up  their  fims. 

Amidst  all  this  revelry,  the  stranger  guest  maintained  a 

most  singular  and  unseasonable  gravity.    His  countenance 

assumed  a  deeper  oast  of  dejection  as  the  evening  advanced ; 
9* 
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and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  &vm  the  baron's  jokes  annied 
only  to  render  bim  the  more  niclancholjr.  At  times  be  was 
lost  in  thought,  and  at  times  there  was  a  perturbed  and  rest- 
less wandering  of  the  eye  that  bespoke  a  mind  but  ill  at,  ease. 
His  conversations  with  the  bride  became  more  and  more 
earnest  and  mysterious.  Lowering  clouds  began  to  steal  over 
the  tair  serenity  of  her  brow,  and  tremors  to  run  through  ber 
tender  frame. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  notioe  (tf  the  oompaof. 
Their  gayoty  was  chilled  by  the  unaeoountable  gloom  of  the 
bi'idegrooni ;  their  spirits  were  infected ;  whispers  and  glaneas 
were  interchanged,  accompanied  by  shrugs  and  dubious  ^akes 
of  the  head.  The  song  and  the  laugh  grew  less  and  las  Ire- 
quont ;  there  were  dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which 
were  at  length  succeeded  by  wild  talcs  and  supernatural 
legends.     One  dismal  story  produced  another  still  more  dis- 
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every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  .reo^tion ;  a  cliamber  was 
ready  for  him  if  he  wished  to  retire." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  mysteriously. ; 
**  I  must  lay  my  head  in  a  different  chamber  to-night !  " 

There  was  something  in  this  reply,  and  the  tcme  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  that  made  the  baron^s  heart  misgive  him ;  but 
he  rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated  his  hospitable  entreaties. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  silently,  but  pofntiyely,  at 
every  offer ;  and,  waving. his  fiurewell  to  the.compai^yStidked 
slowly  out  of  the  hall.  The  maiden  aunts  were  absolutely 
petrified — the  bride  hung  her  head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  her 
eye. 

The  baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  court  of  the 
castle,  where  the  black  charger  stood  pawing  the  earth,  and 
snorting  with  impatience. — When  they  had  j-eached  -|he 
portal,  whose  deep  archway  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  cresset, 
the  stranger  paused,  and  addressed  the  baron  in  a  hollow 
tone  of  voice,  which  the  vaulted  roof  rendered  still  more  se- 
pulchral. 

**  Now  that  we  are  alone,'^  said  he,  '^  I  will  impart  to  you 
the  reason  of  my  going.  I  have  a  solemn^  an  indispenbable 
engagement—" 

**  Why,''  said  the  baron,  ^  cannot  you  send  some  one  in 
your  place?" 

**  It  admits  of  no  ttbetitute-^I  must  att^id  it  in  person — 
I  must  away  to  Wurtzburg  cathedral—" 

**  Ay,"  said  the  baron,  plucking  up  spirit,  ^but  not  unt^l 
to-morrow — to-morrow  you  shall  take  your  bride  there." 

^'  No !  no  I "  replied  the  stranger,  with  tenfold  solemnity, 
*^  my  engagement  is  with  no  brido—rthc  worms !  jtbe  w^fins 
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expect  me !  I  un  a  dead  mm— J  lunre  been  iliin  bjr  roblMn 
— my  body  lira  at  Wurtzburg— at  midniglit  I  am  to  bt 
buried — the  grftvo  ia  mating  fcr  me — I  maM  keep  mj  ap* 
pointment ! " 

lie  epnuig  on  hia  blaek  ehe^er,  daalted  over  the  inw- 
bridgp,  and  the  clattering  of  hi*  hona'a  hoofii  VM  last  in  tbe 
whiBtling  of  the  night  bhut. 

He  baron  returned  to  the  hall  in  the  ntmoat  conetem^ 
tion,  and  rolalfid  what  had  paaead.  Two  ladin  tainted  out> 
right,  others  Nckened  at  the  idea  of  having  baaquated  with  a 
Bpcctre.  It  waa  the  opinion  of  aome,  that  tU>  might  be  the 
wild  huntsman,  fiunoua  in  German  legend.  Some  talked  of 
mountain  spritea,  of  wood-demona,  and  of  other  anperaatunl 
beings,  with  which  tbe  good  people  of  Germany  have  been  ao 
grievously  harasaed  unoe  time  immemorial.  One  of  the  poor 
inturod  to  Bii<;crflt  that  it  iiiicht  be  e 
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in  his  distress.  They  wandered  about  the  courts,  or  collected 
in  groups  in  the  hall,  shaking  their  heads  and  shrugging  their 
shoulders,  at  the  troubles  of  so  good  a  man ;  and  sat  longer 
than  ever  at  table,  and  ate  and  drank  more  stoutly  than  ever, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  their  spirits.  But  the  situation  of  the 
widowed  bride  was  the  most  pitiable.  To  have  lost  a  hus- 
band before  she  had  even  embraced  him — and  such  a  husband ! 
if  the  very  spectre  could  be  so  gracious  and  noble,  what  must  ' 
have  been  the  living  man.  She  filled  the  house  with  lamenta- 
tions. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  her  widowhood,  she  had 
retired  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  aunts,  who 
insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.  The  aunt,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  tellers  of  ghost  stories  in  all  Germany,  had  just  been  re- 
counting one  of  her  longest,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  very 
midst  of  it.  The  chamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a 
small  garden.  The  niece  lay  pensively  gazing  at  the  beams 
of  the  rising  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  leaves  of  an  as- 
pen-tree before  the  lattice.  The  castle  clock  had  just  tolled 
midnight,  when  a  soft  strain  of  music  stole  up  from  the  gar- 
den. She  rose  hastily  from  her  bed,  and  stepped  lightly  to 
the  window.  A  tall  figure  stood  among  the  shadows  of  the  * 
trees.  As  it  raised  its  head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  fell  upon 
the  countenance.  Heaven  and  earth !  she  beheld  the  Spectre 
Bridegroom !  A  loud  shriek  at  that  moment  burst  upon  her 
ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  music,  and 
liad  followed  her  silently  to  the  window,  fell  into  her  arms. 
When  )she  looked  again,  the  spectre  had  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the  most  sooth- 
ing, for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself  with  terror,    -' 
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the  yonng  lady,  tliere  wu  myua/Mng,  ertn  In  the  ipectre  of 
her  lorer,  that  seamed  endesring.  Thtn  wm  atlll  the  tern- 
blancc  of  Tn&nljr  boantj  ;  and  though  the  ahadow  of  ■  man  is 
but  little  calculated  to  aatisfjr  the  affeotiona  of  a  loT&«idi  girl, 
jctj  There  the  substance  ta  not  to  be  had,  eren  that  ie  oonaol- 
ing.  The  aunt  declared  she  would  nerer  sleep  hi  that  cham- 
ber agun ;  the  niece,  for  onoe,  waa  refnctoiy,  and  deolared  as 
strongly  that  she  would  sleep  in  no  other  in  tiie  caade :  the 
consequence  was,  that  she  had  to  sleep  in  It  alone :  but  she 
drew  a  promise  from  her  aunt  not  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
spectre,  lest  she  should  be  denied  the  only  melancholy  pleas- 
ure left  her  on  earth — that  of  inhsbitiif  the  chamber  over 
irhidi  the  guardian  shade  of  her  lorer  kept  il«  nightly 
vigils. 

IIciw  long  the  good  old  lady  would  have  observed  this 
r  she  dearly  |i 
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hands,  and  shrieked  mit)  *  Th«  gdblin !  ttie  goblih !  ^e's  car- 
ried away  by  the  goblin*" 

In  a  few  words  she  related  the  fearAil  scene  of  the  garden, 
and  concluded  that  the  spectre  must  hare  carried  off  his  bride. 
Two  of  the  domestics  corroborated  the  opinion,  for  they,  had 
heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoo&  down  the  mountain 
about  midnight,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  spectre  on 
bis  black  charger,  bearing  her  away  to  the  tomb.  All  present 
were  struck  with  the  direful  probability ;  for  events  of  the 
kind  are  extremely  common  in  Germany,  as  many  well 
authenticated  histories  bear  witness. 

What  a  lamentable  situaticm  was  that  of  the  poor  baron ! 
What  a  heart-rending  dilemma  for  a  fond  fiither,  and  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  great  fkmily  of  Katzenellenbogen !  His  only 
daughter  hod  either  been  rapt  away  to  the  grave,  or  he  was 
to  have  some  wood-demon  for  a  son-in-law,  and,  perchance,  a 
troop  of  goblin  grandchildren.  As  usuid,  he  was  completely 
bewildered,  and  all  the  Castle  in  on  uproar.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  take  horse,  and  scour  every  road  and  path  and  glen 
of  the  Odenwald.  The  baron  himself  had  just  drawn  on  his 
jack-boots,  girded  on  his  sword,  and  was  about  to  mount  his 
steed  to  sally  forth  on  the  doubtful  quest,  when  he  was 
brought  to  a  pause  by  a  new  apparition.  A  lady  .was  seen 
approaching  the  castle,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  attended  by  a 
cavalier  on  horseback.  She  galloped  up  to  the  gate,  sprang 
from  her  horse,  and  falling  at  the  baron's  fbet,  embraced  his 
knees.  It  was  his  lost  daughter,  and  her  companion — the 
Spectre  Brid^oom !  The  baron  was  astounded.  He  looked 
at  his  daughter,  then  at  the  spectre,  and  almost  doubted  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.    The  latter,  too,  was  wonderfully  im- 


proved  in  his  tppeanaet  •Uue  Ui  iMt  to  tbe  worid  at  tfMU, 
His  dress  was  splendid,  and  set  off  ft  noUo  figure  at  minly 
Bj-mmetry.  Ho  was  no  longer  p«le  end  meknoholf.  His 
fine  countonanoe  was  flushed  with  dm  glow  at  joath,  aad  joj 
rioted  in  his  large  dark  eye. 

The  mystery  was  sout  cleared  up.  Ilta  cavalier  (for,  in 
truth,  as  you  must  hare  known  all  the  ^ilc,  he  was  so  gob- 
lin) announced  himself  as  Sir  Hernuu  Voo  Starkeofiuist.  Ha 
related  his  adventure  with  the  youi^  count  H«  told  bow  he 
had  hastened  to  the  castle  to  deliver  the  nnweloome  tidings^ 
but  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bamn  had  intorupted  him  In 
every  attempt  tu  tell  his  tale.  How  the  sight  of  Hm  brida 
had  completely  captivated  him,  and  that  to  paaa  a  few  boura 
near  her,  ho  had  tadtly  auflered  tbe  mistake  to  continue. 
How  hu  had  been  sorely  perplexed  in  what  way  to  make  ft 
decent  retreat,  until  the  liaron's  goblin  stories  had  suggested 
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present,  who  had  served  in  the  wars,  assured  him  that  every 
stratagem  was  excusable  in  love,  and  that  the  cavalier  was 
entitled  to  especial  privilege,  having  lately  served  as  a  trooper. 
Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The  baron 
pardoned  the  young  couple  on  the  spot  The  revels  at  the 
castle  were  resumed.  The  poor  relations  overwhelmed  this 
new  member  of  the  family  with  loving  kindness ;  he  was  so 
gallant,  so  generous — and  so  rich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were 
somewhat  scandalized  that  their  system  of  strict  seclusion, 
and  passive  obedience  should  be  so  badly  exemplified,  but  at- 
tributed it  all  to  their  negligence  in  not  having  the  windows 
grated.  One  of  them  was  particularly  mortified  at  having  her 
marvellous  story  marred,  and  that  the  only  spectre  she  had 
ever  seen  should  turn  out  a  counterfeit ;  but  the  niece  seemed 
perfectly  happy  at  having  found  him  substantial  flesh  and 
blood — and  so  the  story  ends. 
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terrauean  look,  being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circular 
perforations  in  the  maa9iye  walls.  Through  this  dark  avenue 
1  had  a  distant  view  of  the  cloiata*s,  with  the  figure  of  an  old 
verger,  in  his  black  gown,  moving  along  their  diadowy  vaults, 
and  seeming  like  a  spectre  from  one  of  the  neighboring  tombs, 
lihe  approach  to  the  abbey  through  these  gloomy  monastic 
remains  prepares  the  mind  for  its  solemn  contemplation. 
The  cloisters  still  retain  aomething  of  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  former  days.  The  gray  walls  are  discolored  by  damps, 
and  crumbling  with  age ;  a  coat  of  hoary  moss  has  gathered 
over  the  inscriptions  of  the  mural  monuments,  and  obscured 
the  death's  heads,  and  other  funereal  emblems.  The  sharp 
touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  the  rich  tracery  of  the 
arches ;  the  roses  which  adorned  the  key-fltones  have  lost  their 
leafy  beauty  ;  every  thing  bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapi- 
dations of  time,  which  yet  has  something  touching,  and  pleasing 
in  its  very  decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  ray  into  the 
square  of  the  cloisters ;  beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of  grass 
in  the  centre,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vaulted  passage 
with  a  kind  of  dusky  splendor.  From  between  the  arcades, 
the  eye  glanced  up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passing  cloud ; 
and  beheld  the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering  into 
the  azure  heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  contemplating  this 
mingled  picture  of  glory  and  decay,  and  sometime  endeavor- 
ing to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  whidi 
formed  the  pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eye  was  attracted 
to  three  figures,  rudely  oanred  in  reUef,.but  nearly  worn  away 
by  the  footsteps  of  many  tgenerations.    They  .w«re  the.  effigies 
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oC  three  of  tho  esrlf  ftbboto;  the  cpita^  worn  ntinly 
ef&Ked ;  tho  names  alcme  renaiiwd,  hftring  no  doubt  been  re- 
newed in  Ut«r  times.  (VitaUe  Abbu.  10B2,  ud  Gwleberttu 
Crispinus.  Abbas.  1114, and  LwireatitH,  Abbu.  1 176.)  It^ 
mained  somo  little  while,  miuing  orer  theee  uuiul  relics  of 
antiquity,  thus  left  like  wret^  upon  this  distant  shore  of  time, 
telling  no  tale  but  that  such  beings  had  been,  and  had  per- 
ished ;  teaching  no  monl  pot  the  flitilitf  of  that  pride  which 
hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in  Its  ariies,  and  to  lire  in  an  in- 
scription. A  little  longer,  and  even  those  &int  recotda  will 
be  obliterated,  and  the  monument  will  cease  to  be  a  memo- 
rial. 'Whilst  I  was  jret  looking  down  upon  tlwaa  gTaTe«tanes, 
I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  dock,  rererberating 
from  buttress  to  buttress,  and  echoing  among  the  cloisters. 
It  is  almost  startling  to  bear  this  warning  of  departed  time 
sounding  among  the  tombs,  and  telling  tho  lapse  of  the  hour, 
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It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses  down 
upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into  noiseless  rever- 
ence. We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congregated 
bones  of  the  great  men  of  past  times,  who  have  filled  history 
With  their  deeds,  and  the  earth  with  their  renown. 

And  yet  it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man ambition,  to  see  how  they  are  crowded  together  and 
jostled  in  the  dust;  what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling 
out  a  scanty  nook,  a  gloomy  comer,  a  little  portion  of  earth, 
to  those,  whom,  when  alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy  ;  and 
how  many  shapes,  and  forms,  and  artifices,  are  devised  to 
catch  the  casual  notice  of  the  passenger,  and  save  from  forget- 
fulness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a  name  which  once  aspired  to 
occupy  ages  of  the  world's  thought  and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poet's  Comer,  which  occupies  an 
end  of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the  abbey.  The 
monuments  are  generally  simple ;  for  the  lives  of  literary 
men  afford  no  striking  themes  for  the  sculptor.  Shakspeare 
and  Addison  have  statues  erected  to  their  memories;  but 
the  greater  part  have  busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere 
inscriptions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these  me- 
morials, I  have  always  observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  abbey 
remained  longest  about  them.  A  kinder  and  fonder  feeling 
takes  place  of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague  admiration  with 
which  they  gaze  on  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  great  and 
the  heroic.  They  linger  about  these  as  about  the  tombs  of 
friends  and  companions;  for  indeed  there  is  something  of 
companionship  between  the  author  and  the  reader.  Other 
men  are  known  to  posterity  only  through  the  medium  of  his- 
tory, which  is  continually  growing  faint  and  obscure :  but  the 
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intercourse  between  tke  antkor  and  hia  feDov-meii  k  ever 
new,  active,  and  immediate.  He  baa  lived  for  them  more 
than  for  himself;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments, 
and  shut  himself  up  from  the  ddi^ta  of  social  life,  that  ho 
might  the  more  intimately  commune  with  distant  minds  and 
distant  ages.  Well  may  the  world  cherish  hia  renown ;  for 
it  has  been  purchased,  not  by  deeds  of  vicdeaoe  and  blood,  but 
by  the  diligent  dispensation  of  pleaaurck  Well  may  posterity 
be  grateful  to  his  memory  ;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheritance, 
not  of  empty  names  and  sounding  actions,  hut  wiiole  tr«asurea 
of  wisdom,  bright  gems  of  thought,  and  golden  veina  ol  lan- 
guage. 

From  Poet's  Comer  T  continued  my  stroll  towards  that 
part  of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
I  wandered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but  which  are  now 
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arm ;  the  hands  were  pressed  together  in  suppUeation  upon 
the  breast :  the  &oe  was  almost  covered  by  the  morion ;  the 
legs  were  crossed,  in  token  of  the  warrior's  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader ;  d  one 
of  those  military  enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled  re- 
ligion and  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form  the  connecting 
link  between  fact  and  fiction;  between  the  history  and  the 
fiiiry  tale.  There  is  something  extremely  picturesque  in  the 
tombs  of  these  adventurers,  decorated  as  they  are  with  rude 
armorial  bearings  and  Grothio  sculpture.  They  comport  with 
the  antiquated  lapels  in  which  they  are  generally  found ;  and 
in  considering  them,  the  ihiagination  is  apt  to  kindle  with  the 
legendary  associations,  the  romantic  fiction,  the  chivalrous 
pomp  and  pageantry,  which  poetry  has  spread  over  the  wars 
for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  They  are  tHe  relics  of  times  ut- 
terly gone  by ;  of  beings  passed  from  reoollection ;  of  cus- 
toms and  manners  with  which  ours  have  no  affinity.  They 
are  like  objects  from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of  which 
^e  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all  our  con- 
ceptions are  vague  and  visionary.  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely solemn  and  awful  in  those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs, 

* 

extended  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of 
the  dying  hour.  They  have  an  effect  infinitely  more  im* 
pressive  on  my  feelings  than  the  &nciful  attitudes,  the  over- 
wrought conceits,  and  allegorical  groups,  which  abound  on 
modem  monuments.  I  have  been  etruck,  also,  with  the  su- 
periority of  many  of  the  old  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Hnere 
was  a  noble  way,  in  former  times,  of  saying  things  simply, 
and  yet  saying  them  proudly  ;  and  I  do  not  know  an  epita.ph 
that  breathes  a  loftier  consdousness  of  &mily  worik  and  hon- 
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orftble  lineage,  than  one  which  nffiime,  of  a  noUs  Iwdh^  titat 
"  all  the  brotben  were  brare,  and  all  the  aiatan  nrtnooi." 

In  the  opposite  tranaept  to  Poet'a  Conier  atanda  a  moni^ 
roent  which  is  among  the  motf  renowned  adiiencnenta  of 
modem  art ;  but  which  to  ma  ^ipean  horrible  rather  than 
sublime.  It  ia  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nigfatii^ale,  bj  BoutHllaa. 
The  bottom  of  tbe  monnment  ia  repreaented  aa  throwing 
open  it«  marble  doors,  and  a  aheeted  akeleton  la  ataiting 
forth.  The  shroud  is  falling  from  hia  fleahleaa  frame  aa  ha 
launches  his  dart  at  his  victim.  She  ia  rinkii^  into  her 
affrighted  husband's  arms,  who  atrires,  with  vidn  and  frantio 
^ort,  to  avert  the  blow.  Hie  whole  Is  ezecnted  with  terrL 
ble  truth  and  spirit ;  wo  almost  bncy  we  hear  the  gibbering 
yell  of  triumph  bursting  from  the  distended  jaws  of  tbe 
spectre. — But  why  stiould  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with 
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from  chapel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gradually  wearing  away; 
the  distant  tread  of  loiterers  about  the  abbey  grew  less  and 
less  frequent ;  the  sweet-tongued  bell  was  summoning  to  even- 
ing prayers ;  and  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  choristers,  in  their 
white  surplices,  crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I 
stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapeL  A 
flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but 
magnificent  arch.  Great  gates  of  brass,  richly  and  delicately 
wrought,  turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges,  as  if  proudly  reluc- 
tant to  admit  the  feet  of  conmion  mortab  into  this  most  gor- 
geous of  sepulchres. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  The 
very  walls  are  wrought  into  universal  ornament,  incrusted 
with  tracery,  and  scooped  into  niches,  crowded  with  the 
statues  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Stone  seems,  by  the  cunning 
labor  of  the  chisel,  to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  den- 
sity, suspended  aloft,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof 
achieved  with  the  wonderful  minuteness  and  airy  security  of 
a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofly  stalls  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the 
grotesque  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  stalls  are  affixed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the 
knights,  with  their  scarfs  and  swords ;  and  above  them  are 
suspended  their  banners,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  contrasting  the  splendor  of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson, 
with  the  cold  gray  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this 
grand   mausoleum  stands  the  sepulchre  of  its  founder, — ^his 

efiigy,  with  that  of  hia  queen,  extended  on  a  sumptuous  tomb, 
10 


and  tba  wlude  nmmMi  liy  •  mpBrbl  j^wro^l  bnaai  nSk 

ing. 

There  to  a  lad  diMrinwi  In  lldi  magrifloMMe;  tUaitangs 
mixture  of  tomlM  and  tn^ia*;  Htma  embUnw  or  living  and 
•spiring  ambition,  doae  beaUe  mamentm  whkli  Aaw  tba 
dust  and  oblivion  in  wfaidi  all  inust  aoooer  or  later  tarmtaMi 
Notbing  impresaea  the  mind  wltli  a  deeper  feeling  of  liwniliiiM 
than  to  treed  the  silent  and  deeerted  aeene  of  ftiriMr  throng 
and  pageant  On  locking  romd  on  ttie  vaeut  atalia  of  llw 
knight*  and  their  cequiree,  and  on  the  rove  of  dusty  Ixit  gov. 
geous  banners  that  were  cmoe  borne  before  tbem,  my  una^ 
nation  oonjmred  up  tlie  seena  when  thia  ball  waa  brl^  with 
the  valor  and  beauty  of  tbe  land ;  glittering  with  the  aplendor 
of  jewelled  rank  and  military  array ;  alive  with  the  tread  of 
many  fi«t  and  the  hum  of  an  admiring  multitude.     All  had 
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gles  thci'dtist  of  the  bitterest  ^eiaiies  tog^theif.  In  one  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth ;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her 
victim,  the  lovely  and  unfortiinate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the 
day  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the 
latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at  her  oppressor.  The  walls 
of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre  continually  echo  with  the  sighs  of 
sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of  her  rival, 

A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  ovcfr  the  aisle  Where  Mary 
lies  buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through  windows 
darkened  by  dust.  The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  walls  are  stained  and  tinted  by  time  and 
weather.  A  marble  figure  of  Mary  is  stretched  upon  the 
tomb,  round  which  is  an  iron  railing,  much  corroded,  bearing 
her  national  emblem — ^the  thistle.  I  was  weary  with  wander- 
ing,  and  sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the  monument,  revolving 
in  my  mind  the  chequered  and  disastrous  story  of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey. 
I  could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of  the 
choir;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The 
stillness,  the  desertion  and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  pre- 
vailing around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solenm  interest  to  the 
place: 

For  in  the  sUent  grave  no  conveitetion, 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  loteni, 
Ko  carefbl  father's  counsel — nothing's  beard, 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion, 
Dust^  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring  organ  burst  upon 
the  ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and 
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rolling,  u  it  wen,  huge  billom  of  aouad.  How  wall  do  tUi 
volume  and  grandeur  Moord  with  thii  ml^ty  bulUingl 
With  what  pomp  do  they  Bwell  throu^  iti  vut  VMiIta,  tad 
breathe  their  awful  hum(»i]r  througb  tbew  otvea  of  deith. 
And  make  the  silent  sepuldre  vocal '. — And  now  tbejr  riw  in 
triumph  and  acclamation,  he«vingiiigher  and  hitler theiraocord- 
ant  notes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound. — And  now  they  pMM^ 
and  the  soft  voices  of  tho  dmr  break  out  into  aweet  gmbea  of 
melody ;  they  soar  aloft,  and  warble  aloi^  the  roo^  and  seem 
to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of  heftVML 
Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  oon^ 
pressing  ur  into  muslo,  and  rolling  It  forth  upon  tlw  aouL 
What  long-drawn  cadences !  What  solemn  aweeping  eon- 
corda  !  It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  powerful — it  fills 
the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls — the  ear  ia 
stunned — the  senses  are  ovorwholmed.     And  now  it  is  wind- 
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around  it  are  the  sepulchres  of  various  kings  and  queens. 
From  this  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between  pillars  and 
funeral  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  chambers  below,  crowded 
with  tombs;  where  warriors,  prelates,  courtiers  and  states- 
men, lie  mouldering  in  their  ^  beds  of  darkness."  Close  by 
me  stood  the  great  chair  of  coronation,  rudely  carved  of  oak, 
in  the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothic  age.  The  scene 
seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theatrical  artifice,  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here  was  a  type  of  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and  power ;  here  it  was 
literally  but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the  sepulchre.  Would 
not  one  think  that  these  incongruous  mementos  had  been 
gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to  living  greatness  ? — to  show 
it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  neglect 
and  dishonor  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive ;  how  soon  that 
crown  which  encircles  its  brow  must  pass  away,  and  it  must 
lie  down  in  the  dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  For, 
strange  to  tell,  even  the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary. 
There  is  a  shocking  levity  in  some  natures,  which  leads  them 
to  sport  with  awful  and  hallowed  things  ;  and  there  are  base 
minds,  which  delight  to  revenge  on  the  illustrious  dead  the 
abject  homage  and  grovelling  servility  which  they  pay  to  the 
living.  The  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  has  been  broken 
open,  and  his  remains  despoiled  of  their  funereal  ornaments ; 
the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  the  imperious 
Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of  Henry  the  Fifth  lies  headless. 
Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears  some  proof  how  false  and 
fugitive  is  the  homage  of  mankind.  Some  are  plundered ; 
some  mutilated ;  some  covered  with  ribaldry  and  insult — all 
more  or  less  outraged  and  dishonored ! 


Tbo  lut  heuBM  oTdaf  won  wv  ftiiiUjr  il 
the  pwDtod  windowi  in  tke  Ugh  tsuIu  ahm  km 
paru  of  the  abbey  wen  tlrendy  wn^tpad  l«  tht  a 
twiliglit.  The  chapels  and  iliUi  grew  dariwr  aid  dukM^ 
The  ofligies  ot  the  king!  &ded  into  ahadowa ;  tha  martb  % 
urea  of  the  monumeats  laaumad  atnnge  wbapm  in  tk*  ^mm^ 
tain  light ;  the  evaning  brepae  crept  through  tht  aialiw  tSkm  At 
cold  breath  of  the  grave  ;  and  tnea  the  diataat  fcodUl  af  • 
verger,  traveraing  the  Poet's  Comer,  had  ■ 
and  dmu7  in  ita  aound.  I  ilowlf  r 
walli,  and  as  1  passed  out  at  the  porttl  of  the  0 
door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  ne^  filled  the  whah 
building  with  echoea. 

I  cndcAvorcd  tof<»in  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of 
the  objects  !  hud  been  contemplsling,  but  found  they  wer* 
alreAdy  fallen  into  indistinctness  and  confusion.     Names,  ii^ 
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yesterday  out  of  our  recollection ;  and  will,  in  turn,  be  sup- 
planted by  his  successor  of  to-morrow.  "  Our  fathers,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  ^^find  their  graves  in  our  short  mem- 
ories, and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  bo  buried  in  our  sur. 
vivors."  History  fades  into  fable;  fact  becomes  clouded^ 
with  doubt  and  controversy ;  the  inscription  moulders  from 
the  tablet;  the  statue  falls  from  the  pedestal.  Columns, 
arches,  pyramids,  what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand ;  and  their 
epitaphs,  but  characters  written  in  the  dust  ?  What  is  the 
security  of  a  tomb,  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalmment  ?  The 
remains  of  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  scattered  to  the 
wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curiosity 
of  a  museum.  '^  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth ;  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.''  * 

What  then  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above 
me  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ?  The  time 
must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults,  w^hich  now  spring  so  loftily, 
shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ;  when,  instead  of  the 
sound  of  melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle  through 
the  broken  arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower 
— ^when  the  gairish  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these  gloomy 
mansions  of  death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round  the  fsllen  column ; 
and  the  fox-glove  hang  its  blossoms  about  the  nameless  urn, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead.  Thus  man  passes  away ;  his 
name  perishes  from  record  and  recollection ;  his  history  is  as 
a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin.f 

*  3r  T.  Brown.  f  For  notes  on  Westminster  Abbey,  see  Appendix. 
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of  Gothic  architecture,  which  we  see  crumbling  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  partly  dilapidated  by  the  waste  of  ages, 
and  partly  lost  in  the  additions  and  alterations  of  later  days. 
Poetry,  however,  clings  with  cherishing  fondness  about  the 
rural  game  and  holiday  revel,  from  which  it  has  derived  so 
many  of  its  themes — ^as  the  ivy  winds  its  rich  foliage  about 
the  Gothic  arch  and  mouldering  tower,  gratefully  repaying 
their  support,  by  clasping  together  their  tottering  remains, 
and,  as  it  were,  embalming  them  in  verdure. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of  Christmas 
awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  There 
is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our 
conviviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and 
elevated  enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about  this 
season  are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral 
scenes  that  accompanied  its  announcement  They  gradually 
increase  in  fervor  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  Advent, 
until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  diat 
brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I  do  not  know  a  grander 
effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feelings,  than  to  hear  the  full 
choir  and  the  pealing  oi^an  performing  a  Christmas  anthem 
in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile  with 
triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of 
yore,  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the 
season  for  gathering  together  of  family  connections,  and 
drawing  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which 
the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continu- 
10* 
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ally  operating  to  cut  Ioom  ;  of  nlling  back  As  oUUntt  of 
a  fiunily,  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wanderad  wlddy 
ftsundiT,  oneo  more  to  aaacmbla  about  th«  paternal  hcart^ 
thut  rallying  place  of  the  adectiona,  there  to  grow  jonng  and 
^viiig  agniu  among  the  endearing  mementoa  of  childhood. 

ThtTO  is  somcthii^  in  the  very  aoaaoo  of  the  year  thit 
(;iyoB  a  charm  to  the  fcaUritjr  of  Chriatmai.  At  other  tisMS 
we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleanirca  from  tha  mn* 
beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  tally  forth  and  i^'— ']*fitt 
theinMlvcs  over  the  aunny  landicape,  and  we  "  live  abroad 
and  everywhere."  The  aong  of  the  bird,  the  muimnr  of  tha 
stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  roluptiMMfr 
ncss  of  Bummor,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn ;  earth  with  its 
mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  dc^  delicious 
blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us  with  mute  but 
exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of  n 
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The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on 
entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the 
evening  fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer 
and  sunshine  through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  counte- 
nance in  a  kindlier  welcome.  Where  does  the  honest  face  of 
hospitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile-^ 
where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent — ^thaa 
by  the  winter  fireside?  and  as  the  hollow  blast  of  wintry 
wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant  door,  whistles 
about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney,  what 
can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered 
security,  with  which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable 
chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ? 

The  English,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  rural  habit 
throughout  every  class  of  society,  have  always  been  fond  of 
those  festivals  and  holidays  which  agreeably  interrupt  the 
stillness  of  country  life ;  and  they  were,  in  former  days,  par- 
ticularly observant  of  the  religious  and  social  rites  of  Christ- 
mas. It  is  inspiring  to  read  even  the  dry  details  which  some 
antiquaries  have  given  of  the  quaint  humors,  the  burlesque 
pageants,  the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good-fellow- 
ship, with  which  this  festival  was  celebrated.  It  seemed  to 
throw  open  every  door,  and  unlock  every  heart.  It  brought 
the  peasant  and  the  peer  together,  and  blended  all  ranks  in 
one  warm  generous  flow  of  joy  and  kindness.  The  old  halls 
of  castles  and  manor-houses  resounded  with  the  harp  and  the 
Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample  boards  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the  poorest  cottage  welcomed 
the  festive  season  with  green  decorations  of  bay  and  holly—* 
the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its  rays  through  the  lattice,  inviting 
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the  passengers  to  raise  the  latih,  nud  join  the  gossip  knot 
hudiHtd  ruuiid  tiic  hearth,  Iwguiiing  the  lung  ereDing  wttb, 
I^endary  jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales. 

One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modem  refinement » 
the  havoo  it  has  made  among  the  beurty  old  holiday  customSi 
It  has  complotety  taken  olT  the  sharp  touchings  and  spirited 
reliefs  of  these  embellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn  dowB 
society  into  a  more  smooth  and  polished,  but  certainly  a  \em 
charncteristic  surface.  Many  of  the  games  and  ceremonials 
of  Christinas  have  entirely  disappeared,  and,  like  the  shcrrift 
sack  of  old  Fslstaff,  are  become  matters  of  speculation  aii4 
dispute  among  comnientatiTS.  They  flourished  in  times  tuU 
of  spirit  and  luslihood,  when  men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  but 
heartily  and  vigorously ;  times  wild  and  picturesque,  which 
have  furnished  poetry  with  its  richest  materials,  and  the  drams 
with  its  most  attractive  variety  of  eharnctcrs  and  m&nnent 
The  world  has  become  more  worldly.  Thero  is  more  of  dii> 
sipation,  and  less  of  enjoyment.  Pleasure  has  expanded  into 
a  brooder,  but  a  shallower  stream  ;  and  has  forsaken  many  of 
those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where  it  flowed  sweetly  throng 
the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Society  has  acquired  s 
more  enlightened  and  el^ant  tone ;  but  it  has  lost  many  ot 
its  strong  local  peculiarities,  its  homebred  fei'llngs,  its  honiwt 
fireside  delights.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden-hearto^ 
antiquity,  its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  wassailings,  harfti 
passed  away  with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately  manor- 
hoQses  in  winch  they  were  celebrated.  They  comported 
with  the  shadowy  hall,  the  great  oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapes- 
tried parlor,  but  are  unfitted  to  the  light  showy  saloon? 
gay  drawing-rooms  of  the  modem  villa. 
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Shorn,  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive  honors, 
Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  e&citement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  completely  aroused 
which  holds  so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom. 
The  preparations  making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board 
that  is  again  to  unite  friends  and  kindred ;  the  presents  of 
good  cheer  passing  and  repassing,  those  tokens  of  regard,  and 
quickeners  of  kind  feelings ;  the  evergreens  distributed  about 
houses  and  churches,  emblems  of  peace  and  gladness ;  all  these 
have  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  producing  fond  associations, 
and  kindling  benevolent  sympathies.  Even  the  sound  of  the 
Waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mid- 
watches  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of  perfect  harmony. 
As  1  have  been  awakened  by  them  in  that  still  and  solemn 
hour,  *^  when  deep  sleep  Mleth  upon  man,"  I  l\^ve  listened 
with  a  hushed  delight,  and,  connecting  them  with  the  sacred 
and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into  another 
celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind. 

How  delightfully  the  imagination,  when  wrought  upon  by 
these  moral  influences,  turns  every  thing  to  melody  and 
beauty  !  The  very  crowing  of  the  cock,  heard  sometimes  in 
the  profound  repose  of  the  country,  ^'  telling  the  night  watches 
to  his  feathery  dames,"  was  thought  by  the  commcHi  people 
to  announce  the  approach  of  this  sacred  festival. 

**  Some  8aj  that  ever  Against  that  season  comes 

Wherein  our  Saviour^s  birth  is  celebrated, 

This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 

And  then,  they  saj,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome — ^then  no  pUuiets  strike. 

Ko  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallowM  and  so  gracious  is  the  time/' 
10* 


Amidat  tbcgcnenil  oU  to  li^>i^imi,  Um  butle  cf^q>lrit% 
and  atir  of  the  sffcctic»u,  which  prevail  at  tUa  period,  what 
bosom  can  remain  ii»ensibl«  t  It  ■•,  indeed,  the  aeaaoa  of 
rogcnerated  fL-eling — the  aeaaoa  ibr  kindling,  not  menlj  tbs 
fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of  d«ri^ 
in  the  heart. 

The  scene  of  early  love  again  riaea  gren  to  mcmorj 
bernnd  the  stt-rilc  waate  of  yean ;  and  the  idea  of  hooM^ 
fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling  joya,  reanimates 
the  driHiping  spirit ;  as  the  Arabian  broen  will  amneUmea 
wnft  the  freshness  of  the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  {ri^rim 
of  the  desert. 

Stranger  and  anjonraer  aa  I  am  in  the*  land— thon^  tot 
mo  no  social  hearth  may  blaze,  no  hospilablo  roof  throw  open 
its  diiors,  nnr  the  warm  grasp  of  friendship  welcome  me  at 
till-  tlircsli"ld — \vt  I  fi-el  the  influence  of  tlie  season  )>i?aming 
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OmnebenS 

Blnepooni 
Tempos  est  ladandL 

Yanlt  hor» 

Absque  morA 
Libros  deponendL 

Old  Houdat  School  Soira 

TN  the  preceding  paper  I  have  made  some  general  observar 
-^  tions  on  the  Christmas  festivities  of  England,  and  am 
tempted  to  illustrate  them  by  some  anecdotes  of  a  Christmas 
passed  in  the  country ;  in  perusing  which  I  would  most  cour- 
teously invite  my  reader  to  lay  aside  the  austerity  of  wisdom, 
and  to  put  on  that  genuine  holiday  spirit  which  is  tolerant  of 
folly,  and  anxious  only  for  amusement. 

In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  fi)r 
a  long  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  passengers,  who,  by  their  talk,  seemed  principally 
bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  friends,  to  eat  the 
Christmas  dinner.  It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of  game, 
and  baskets  and  boxes  of  delicacies ;  and  hares  hung  dangling 
their  long  ears  about  the  coachman's  box,  presents  from  dis- 
tant  friends  for  the  impending  fesst.     I  had  three  fine  rosy- 
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rhtH-kvd  bo}-B  fcff  m^  fUlow-puMngan  inUs,  fbll  of  flw 
buxani  health  and  manly  aptrit  whicfa  I  have  otmvni  In  ^m 
cliiliJren  of  this  country.  They  vers  raturning  home  fi>r  dw 
hiiliday B  in  high  glee,  and  promiung  thenuelTM  a  world  of 
enjiiymont.  It  waa  delightful  to  bear  the  gigantio  plana  of 
the  little  n^cs,  and  the  impracticfthle  feata  they  wen  to 
pi-rfurm  during  their  rix  weeks'  etnancipatton  from  the  id»- 
hi>rrcd  thraldom  of  book,  birch,  and  pedagogue.  IHuy  wort 
full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting  with  the  bmily  and  bouM> 
hold,  down  to  the  very  cat  and  dog ;  and  of  the  joy  tbey  wen 
to  give  their  little  sisters  by  the  preacnta  with  which  their 
podtfts  were  crammed ;  but  the  meeting  to  wUch  thegr  , 
seemed  to  look  forward  with  the  greatost  impatience  iraa 
with  Bantam,  which  I  found  to  be  a  pony,  and,  according  to 
their  talk,  possessed  of  more  virtues  than  any  steed  since  the 
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may  serve  as  a  general  representation  of  this  very  numerous 
and  important  class  of  functionaries,  who  have  a  dress,  a 
manner,  a  language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  prev- 
alent throughout  the  fraternity  ;  so  that,  wherever  an  English 
stage  coachman  may  be  seen,  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  any  other  craft  or  mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face^  curiously  mottled 
with  red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been/orced  by  hard  feeding  into 
every  vessel  of  the  skin ;  he  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions 
by  frequent  potations  of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still 
further  increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he  is 
buried  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to  his  heels. 
He  wears  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crcwned  hat ;  a  huge  roll  of 
colored  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and 
tucked  in  at  the  bosom;  and  has  in  summer  time  a  lai^e 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  button-hole;  the  present,  most 
probably,  of  some  enamored  country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is 
commonly  of  some  bright  color,  striped,  and  his  small  clothes 
extend  far  below  the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey  boots 
which  reach  about  half  way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  precision ;  he 
has  a  pride  in  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  grossness  of  his  appearance,  there 
is  still  discernible  that  neatness  and  propriety  of  person,  which 
is  almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman.  He  enjoys  great  con- 
sequence and  consideration  along  the  road ;  has  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  village  housewives,  who  look  upon  him  as 
a  man  of  great  trust  and  dependence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a 
good  understanding  with  every  bright-eyed  country  lass. 
The  moment  he  arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed. 
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ho  throwi  down  the  reim  with  KHnethiiig  of  tn  air,  and  aban- 
dons the  cattle  to  the  care  of  the  boatler ;  hia  duty  being 
merely  to  drive  from  wie  atage  to  another.  When  off  Um 
box,  hiB  hands  are  thrust  into  Hw  pocketa  of  hia  great  coat, 
and  he  rolla  about  the  inn  yard  irith  an  air  of  the  moat  abso- 
lute lordliness.  Here  he  ia  generally  surronnded  by  an  ad- 
miring throng  of  hostlers,  atable-boya,  ahoeblacka,  and  thoso 
namcloss  Hangers-on,  thaUinftat  Inna  and  tavenw,  and  run 
errands,  and  do  all  kind  of  odd  jobs,  for  the  privilege  of  hat 
tening  cm  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  the  lealcage  of  the 
tap-room.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle ;  treasure 
up  his  cant  phranes  ;  ocfao  his  opinions  about  horsea  and  Other 
topics  of  jockey  lore ;  and,  above  all,  endeavor  to  imitate  his 
air  and  carriage.  Every  ragamuffin  that  has  a  coat  to  his 
bock,  thrusts  his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks 
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shaped  billet-doux  from  some  rustic  admirer.  As  the  coach 
rattles  through  the  village,  every  one  runs  to  the  window,  and 
you  have  glances  on  every  side  of  fresh  country  faces  and 
blooming  giggling  girls.  At  the  comers  are  assembled  juntos 
of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there 
for  the  important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass ;  but  the 
sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the 
passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  niuch  speculation. 
Hie  smith,  with  the  horse's  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the  ve- 
hicle whirls  by;  the  cyclops  round  the  anvil  suspend  their 
ringing  hammers,  and  suffer  the  iron  to  grow  cool ;  and  the 
sooty  spectre,  in  brown  paper  cap,  laboring  at  the  bellows, 
leans  on  the  handle  for  a  moment,  and  permits  the  asthmatic 
engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  through 
the  murky  smoke  and  sulphureous  gleams  of  the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more 
than  usual  animation  to  the  country,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  everybody  was  in  good  looks  and  good  spirits.  Game, 
poultry,  and  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  were  in  brisk  circu- 
lation in  the  villages ;  the  grocers',  butchers'  and  fruiterers' 
shops  were  thronged  with  customers.  The  housewives  were 
stirring  briskly  about,  putting  their  dwellings  in  order ;  and 
the  glossy  branches  of  holly,  with  their  bright-red  berries,  be* 
gan  to  appear  at  the  windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind 
an  old  writer's  account  of  Christmas  preparations : — *^  Now 
capons  and  hens,  beside  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef 
and  mutton — must  all  die — ^for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude 
of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a  little.  Now  plums  and  spice, 
sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among  pies  and  broth.  Now  or 
never  must  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  must  dance  and 
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nng  to  get  them  a  heat,  wUle  tba  tgoA  tat  by  ths  Bn.  Hw 
country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and  must  be  aent  ag^n, 
if  abe  forgets  a  pack  of  cuds  on  Chriatmaa  eve.  Great  ia  the 
contention  of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  weu* 
the  breeches.  Dice  and  tarda  benefit  the  butlor ;  and  if  die 
cook  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingen." 

1  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  Inzurioua  meditation,  by  * 
shout  from  my  little  travelling  oompanicHii.  They  had  been 
lodting  out  of  the  coach  windows  for  the  last  lew  milei^  re- 
cognizing every  tree  and  cottage  aa  they  MpfttmoboA  home, 
and  now  there  was  a  gwenl  buret  of  joy — "  llier^B  John  I 
and  there's  old  Carlo !  and  there's  Wf"**"* ! "  cried  tbe  bappy 
little  rogues,  clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  there  was  an  old  sober-luoking  aer^ 
vant  in  livery,  waiting  for  them ;  he  was  aooompanled  by  a 
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• 

pleasure  or  melancholy  predominated ;  for  I  was  reminded  of 
those  days  when,  like  them,  I  had  neither  known  care  nor 
sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity. 
We  stopped  a  few  moments  afterwards  to  water  the  horses, 
and  on  resuming  our  route,  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in 
sight  of  a  neat  country  seat.  I  could  just  distinguish  the 
forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in  the  portico,  and  I  saw 
my  little  comrades,  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and  old  John,  troop- 
ing along  the  carriage  road.  I  leaned  out  of  the  coach  win- 
dow, in  hopes  of  witnessing  the  happy  meeting,  but  a  grove 
of  trees  shut  it  from  my  sight. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I  had  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night.  As  we  drove  into  the  great  gate- 
way of  the  inn,  I  saw  on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousing 
kitchen  fire  beaming  through  a  window.  I  entered,  and  ad- 
mii;ed,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  picture  of  convenience, 
neatness,  and  broad  honest  enjoyment,  the  kitchen  of  an  Eng- 
lish inn.  It  was  of  spacious  dimensions,  hung  round  with 
copper  and  tin  vessels  highly  polished,  and  decorated  here  and 
there  with  a  Christmas  green.  Hams,  tongues,  and  flitches  of 
bacon,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  a  smoke-jack  made 
its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the  fireplace,  and  a  clock  ticked 
in  one  comer.  A  well-scoured  deal  table  extended  along  one 
side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold  round  of  beef,  and  other  hearty 
viands  upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming  tankards  of  ale  seem- 
ed mounting  guard.  Travellers  of  inferior  order  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  this  stout  repast,  while  others  sat  smoking 
and  gossiping  over  their  ale  on  two  high-backed  oaken  settles 
beside  the  fire.  Trim  housemaids  were  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards  under  the  directions  of  a  fresh,  bustling  land- 


lady ;  but  still  seiang  u  ooeHiaiul  nwmeni  to  eiehHiga  • 
flippant  word,  and  have  a  nllf  ing  laugh,  Kitk  the  groop 
round  the  fire.  Tie  aoene  oompUtdT'  realiiad  Poor  Bobin'a 
humble  idea  of  the  comibrta  of  mid-wintar : 

Kow  trcM  tbclr  baiy  hata  do  bar* 
To  TaTsranoa  WlnUt'a  illnT  hair ; 


A  pM  of  ale  DOW  and  a  toaat, 
ToImmo  and  a  good  eoal  ii% 
Ara  thingi  tUa  ataMM  doth  laqA*.* 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  when  a  poat-dniae  dron  np 
to  the  door.  A  young  gentleman  atept  out,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  countenance  which  I 
thought  I  knew.  I  moved  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view, 
when  his  eye  caught  mine.     I  was  not  mistaken;    it  was 
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■oning  was  cogodt,  and  I  must  confess  Uie  preparation  I  had 
seen  for  universal  festivity  and  social  enjoyment  had  made 
me  feel  a  little  impatient  of  my  loneliness.  I  closed,  thort>» 
fore,  at  once,  with  his  invitation :  the  chaise  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  fiunily 
mansion  of  the  Braoebridges. 


CHBISTKAS  BYE. 


Td  Ik*  MU  ptiHt. 


T  T  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  bn t  extremely  cold ;  onr 
cliaiee  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frosen  gronnd  ;  the  posi^ 
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Instead  of  Chesterfield ;  he  determined  in  his  own  mind,  that 
.  there  was  no  condition  more  truly  honorable  and  enviable 
than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  paternal  lands,  and 
therefore  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  on  his  estate.  He  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  revi  /al  of  the  old  rural  games  and 
holiday  observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Indeed 
his  favorite  range  of  reading  is  among  the  authors  who  flour- 
ished at  least  two  centuries  since ;  who,  he  insists,  wrote  and 
thought  more  like  true  Englishmen  than  any  of  their  succes- 
sors. He  even  regrets  sometimes  that  he  had  not  been  bom 
a  few  centuries  earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and  had  its 
peculiar  manners  and  customs.  As  he  lives  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  road,  in  rather  a  lonely  part  of  the  coimtry, 
without  any  rival  gentry  near  him,  he  has  that  most  enviable 
of  all  blessings  to  an  Englishman,  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
the  bent  of  his  own  humor  without  molestation.  Being  rep- 
resentative of  the  oldest  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  peasantry  being  his  tenants,  he  is  much 
looked  up  to,  and,  in  general,  is  known  smiply  by  the  appel« 
lation  of  *  The  Squire ; '  a  title  which  has  been  accorded  to 
the  head  of  the  family  since  time  immemorial.  I  think  it 
best  to  give  you  these  hints  about  my  worthy  old  father,  to 
prepare  you  for  any  eccentricities  that  might  otherwise  appear 
absurd.'* 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a  park, 
and  at  length  the  chaise  stopped,  at  the  gate.  It  was  in  a 
heavy  magnificent  old  style,  of  iron  bars,  fancifully  wrought 
at  top  into  flourishes  and  flowers.    The  huge  square  columns 

that  supported  the  gate  were  surmounted  by  the  &mi]y  crest. 
11 
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CloM  «4ioining  wu  the  portw't  lodgo,  theltaed  ntider  darit 
fir-trees,  «ad  almost  buried  in  ahrubbray. 

The  postboy  rang  s  Urge  porter's  bell,  whidi  naounded 
through  the  atill  frosty  sir,  and  was  answerrd  by  the  distant 
barking  of  dogs,  with  whit^  the  nuuuioB-bouse  seemed  gar^i- 
Bonod.  An  old  woman  immediately  appeared  at  the  gat& 
As  the  moonlight  fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  fitll  view  of 
a  little  primitive  dsme,  dressed  very  muoh  in  the  aotiqae 
taste,  with  a  neat  kenliief  and  stomacher,  and  her  silTer  hair 
peeping  from  under  a  cxp  of  snowy  whiteness.  Sba  oame 
oourteay  ing  forth,  with  many  expreswons  of  simple  joy  at  seeing 
her  young  master.  Her  husband,  it  seemed,  waa  up  at  the 
house  keeping  Christinas  evu  in  the  servants'  hall ;  they  could 
nut  do  without  him,  as  he  was  the  beat  hand  at  a  song  and 
story  in  the  household. 
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ished  US  in  childhood.  My  father  was  always  scrupulous  in 
exacting  our  holidays,  and  having  us  around  him  on  family 
festivals.  He  used  to  direct  and  superintend  our  games  with 
the  strictness  that  some  parents  do  the  studies  of  their  chil- 
dren. He  was  very  particular  that  we  should  play  the  old 
English  games  according  to  their  original  form  ;  and  consult- 
ed old  books  for  precedent  and  authority  for  every  *  merrie 
disport ;'  yet  I  assure  you  there  never  was  pedantry  so  de- 
lightful. It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old  gentleman  to 
make  his  children  feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place  in 
the  world ;  and  I  value  this  delicious  home-feeling  as  one  of 
the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamor  of  a  troop  of  dogs  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  "  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and 
curs  of  low  degree,"  that,  disturbed  by  the  ring  of  the  porter's 
bell  and  the  rattling  of  the  chaise,  came  bounding,  open- 
mouthed,  across  the  lawn. 

*' ^The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  I  ** 

cried  Bracebridge,  laughing.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
bark  was  changed  into  a  yelp  of  delight,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  surrounded  and  almost  overpowered  by  the  caresses  of 
the  faithful  animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of  the  old  family  mansion, 
partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and  partly  lit  up  by  the  cold 
moonshine.  It  was  an  irregular  building,  of  some  magnitude, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  different  periods. 
One  wing  was  evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone- 
shafted  bow  windows  jutting  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  from 


among  tbo  foliage  of  which  tbo 
nfglaasgUtterod  with  the  nuxmbMBoa.  Aa  mt  oflha  koMM 
wiu  in  the  Fn-iH'h  taste  of  Charloa  the  Baoond^  tiaM^  k**^ 
been  ivfMtin-d  and  altered,  aa  mj  (Hand  told  m»,  if  «■•  tt 
hiH  ancestors,  who  returned  with  that  UMBirA  at  tW  BmI^ 
ration.  The  grounds  about  tha  boon  wan  Ud  <mt  !■  tha  oU 
r»rnial  manner  of  artifidal  flowei^beda,  dij^ad  riunbboria^ 
raisfd  terriK^'i,  and  heavy  atona  haluatradca,  nrmmrntri  wkk 
urns,  a  lemlcn  statue  or  two,  and  a  jet  of  water,  thm  old  gi^ 
tK'Mian,  I  van  told,  was  extrcmclf  careful  to  preaarTa  tUa  ok 
••lU'to  finery  in  all  its  original  atate.  lie  admired  lUa  iUiiaa 
in  gardening ;  it  hod  an  air  of  magnificcoot^  waa  eoortlj  lad 
ni'Mo,  and  Ix-fitting  good  old  family  atjle.  The  boMtad  Iml- 
tatiim  of  nature  in  modem  gardening  had  sprung  up  with 
miHloni  republican  notions,  but  did  nut  auit  a  monarchioal 
ttoked  of  tiif  Icvetliin;  svalc'iii— 1  wuld  n 
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even  encouraged  by  the  squire,  throughout  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  provided  every  thing  was  done  conformably  to 
ancient  usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old  games  of  hoodman 
blind,  shoe  the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles,  steal  the  white  loaf, 
bob  apple,  and  snap  dragon :  the  Yule  clog  and  Christmas 
candle  were  regularly  burnt,  and  the  mistletoe,  with  its  white 
berries,  hung  up,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty 
housemaids.* 

So  intent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports  that  we  had 
to  ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  ourselves  heard. 
On  our  arrival  being  announced,  the  squire  came  out  to  re- 
ceive us,  accompanied  by  his  two  other  sons ;  one  a  young 
officer  in  the  army,  home  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  other  an 
Oxonian,  just  from  the  university.  The  squire  was  a  fine 
healthy-looking  old  gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling  lightly 
round  an  open  florid  countenance;  in  which  the  physiogno- 
mist, with  the  advantage^  like  myself,  of  a  previous  hint  or 
two,  might  discover  a  singular  mixture  of  whim  and  benevo- 
lence. 

The  family  meeting  was  warm  and  aflectionate:  as  the 
evening  was  far  advanced,  the  squire  would  not  permit  us  to 
change  our  travelling  dresses,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the 
company,  which  was  assembled  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hall. 
It  was  composed  of  different  branches  of  a^  numerous  family 
connection,  where  there  were  the  usual  proportion  of  old 
uncles  and  aunts,  comfortable  married  dames,  superannuated 

*  The  mistletoe  is  still  hang  up  in  fannhouses  and  kitchens  at  Christ- 
mas ;  and  the  joung  men  have  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  girls  under 
it,  plucking  each  time  a  berry  from  the  bush.  When  the  berries  are  all 
plucked,  the  priyflege 
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Bpiniten,  blooming  0000117  eonriia^  halffledged  ■trtpUngi^ 
and  bright^jTfid  boarding-acfaool  boydew.  Hmj  w«n  v** 
rioualf  occupied ;  aome  «t  ft  round  game  of  (ard* ;  otben 
convening  u^niod  the  fireplaos ;  it  ooo  end  of  tbe  ball  wa«  ft 
group  of  the  foung  folka,  aome  neftrly  grown  ap,  otben  of  ft 
more  tender  and  budding  agc^  fiillj  engroMed  bj  a  meny 
game ;  and  a  profuuoa  of  wooden  boraea,  penny  trumpet^ 
and  tattered  dolls,  about  the  floor,  ibowed  tnoea  of  »  troop 
of  little  fairy  beinga,  who,  having  frolicked  throu^  a  hMfpf 
day,  bad  been  carried  off  to  dumber  through  a  peftcefiil  tUgfab 
While  the  mutual  greetinga  were  going  on  between  young 
Braeebridge  and  hi*  relativei,  I  had  time  to  acan  the  iftxt- 
ment  I  hare  called  it  a  ball,  for  io  it  had  certainly  been  in 
old  times,  and  the  squire  had  evidently  endeavored  to  restore 
it  to  something  of  its  primitive  state.     Over  the  heavy  pro- 
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the  Yule  clog,  which  the  squire  was  particular  in  having 
brought  in  and  illumined  on  a  Christmas  eve,  according  to 
ancient  custom.* 

it  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated  in  his 
hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fireside  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  looking  around  him  like  the  sun  of  a  system, 
beaming  warmth  and  gladness  to  every  heart.  Even  the 
very  dog  that  lay  stretched  at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his 
position  and  yawned,  would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master's 
&oe,  wag  his  tail  against  the  floor,  and  stretch  himself  again 
to  sleep,  confident  of  kindness  and  protection.  There  is  an 
emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine  hospitality  which  cannot 
be  described,  but  is  immediately  felt,  and  puts  the  stranger 

*  The  TuU  clog  is  a  great  log  of  wood,  sometimes  the  root  of  a  tree, 
brought  into  the  house  with  great  ceremony,  on  Christmas  eve,  laid  in 
the  fireplace,  and  lighted  with  the  brand  of  hist  year's  clog.  While  it 
lasted^  there  was  great  drinking,  singing,  and  telling  of  tales.  Some- 
times it  was  accompanied  by  Christmas  candles ;  but  in  the  cottages  the 
only  light  was  from  the  ruddy  bhize  of  the  great  wood  fire.  The  Tule 
clog  was  to  bum  all  night ;  if  it  went  out,  it  was  considered  a  sign  of 
iU  luck. 

Ilerrick  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  songs : — 

Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merrie,  merrie  boyes, 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free. 
And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 

The  Yule  clog  is  still  burnt  in  many  farmhouses  and  kitchens  in  Eng^ 
land,  particulariy  in  the  north,  and  there  are  several  superstitions  con- 
nected with  it  among  the  peasantry.  If  a  squinting  person  come  to  the 
house  while  it  is  burning,  or  a  person  barefooted,  it  is  considered  an  ill 
omen.  The  brand  remaining  from  the  Tule  clog  is  carefully  put  away 
to  light  the  next  year's  Christmas  fire. 
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at  once  at  his  ease.  I  had  not  been  seated  many  minutea  by 
the  comfortable  hearth  of  the  worth/  old  cavalier,  before  1 
found  myself  as  much  at  home  aa  if  I  had  been  one  of  tbo 

Supper  was  announced  ihortljr  afler  our  arrival.  It  was 
Ber^cd  up  in  a  apocicius  oaken  chamber,  the  paneU  of  which 
ahone  with  wai,  and  around  which  were  several  family  por- 
traits decorated  with  holly  and  ivy.  Besides  the  accustomed 
li^rhte,  two  great  wax  tapers,  called  Christmaa  candles, 
wreathed  with  greens,  were  placed  on  a  bighly-pollafaed  beau- 
fct  among  the  family  plate.  The  tabic  was  abundantly  spread 
with  subatajitial  fare ;  but  the  squire  made  fala  supDcr  of  fru- 
menty, a  dish  mode  of  wheat  cakes  boiled  in  milk,  with  rich 
spices,  being  a  standing  dish  in  old  times  for  Christmas  cvc. 

1  was  happy  to  find  my  old  friend,  minced  pie,  in  the  ret- 
inue of  the  feast ;  and  finding  him  to  be  perfectly  orthodox. 
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rfment  by  harping  upon  old  themes;  which,  unfortunately, 
my  ignorance  of  the  &mily  chronicles  did  not  permit  me  to 
enjoy.  It  seemed  to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper  to  keep 
a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled  laughter, 
in  spite  of  her  awe  of  the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother,  who 
sat  opposite.  Indeed,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  younger  part  of 
company,  who  laughed  at  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  and  at 
every  turn  of  his  countenance,  I  could  not  wonder  at  it  4  for 
he  must  have  been  a  miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their  eyes. 
He  could  imitate  Punch  and  Judy ;  make  an  old  woman  of 
his  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  burnt  cork  and  pocket-hand- 
kerchief;  and  cut  an  orange  into  such  a  ludicrous  caricature, 
that  the  young  folks  were  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Braoebridge. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor,  of  a  small  independent  income, 
which,  by  careful  management,  was  sufficient  for  all  his  wants. 
He  revolved  through  the  family  system  like  a  vagrant  comet 
in  its  orbit ;  sometimes  visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes 
another  quite  remote  ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of 
extensive  connections  and  small  fortunes  in  England.  He 
had  a  chirping  buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoying  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  and  his  frequent  change  of  scene  and  company 
prevented  his  acquiring  those  rusty  unaccommodating  habits, 
with  which  old  bachelors  are  so  uncharitably  charged.  He 
was  a  complete  family  chronicle,  being  versed  in  the  geneal- 
ogy, history,  and  intermarriages  of  the  whole  house  of  Brace- 
bridge,  which  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  old  folks ; 
he  was  a  beau  of  all  the  elder  ladies  and  superannuated  spin- 
sters,  among  whom   he  was    habitually   considered  rather 

a  young  fellow,  and  he  was  master  of  the  revels  among  the 
11* 
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(^Idren ;  bo  that  there  wm  not »  mon  popular  bnng  In  Um 
sphere  in  which  he  moTod  than  Mr.  Simoa  Bnoebridga. 
Of  late  years,  he  had  resided  almost  entirely  with  the  M]tiire, 
to  whom  he  had  become  a  fiwtotum,  and  whom  be  particularly 
delighted  by  jumping  with  his  humor  ia  respect  to  old  tiraei^ 
aiid  by  having  a  scrap  of  an  old  aong  to  suit  every  oocasion. 
We  bad  presently  a  apcdmen  of  his  laat-mentionod  talent,  fbr 
no  sooner  was  supper  removed,  and  ^iced  wines  and  other 
beTerages  peculiar  to  the  season  introduced,  than  Masta 
Simon  was  called  on  for  a  good  old  Christmas  song.  He  be- 
thought himself  for  a  moment,  and  thai,  witb  a  sparkle  of  tbs 
eye,  and  a  voice  that  was  by  no  means  bad,  excepting  that  it 
ran  occasionally  into  a  ialsctto,  like  the  notes  of  a  split  reed, 
he  quavered  forth  a  quunt  old  ditty. 


Now  ChriAmM  U 
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one ;  some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  him- 
self figured  down  several  couple  with  a  partner,  with  whom 
he  affirmed  he  had  danced  at  every  Christmas  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Master  Simon,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  old  times  and  the  new,  and  to  be 
withal  a  little  antiquated  in  the  taste  of  his  accomplishments, 
evidently  piqued  himself  on  his  dancing,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and  toe,  rigadoon,  and  other  graces 
of  the  ancient  school ;  but  he  had  unluckily  assorted  himself 
with  a  little  romping  girl  from  boarding-school,  who,  by  her 
wild  vivacity,  kept  him  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  de- 
feated all  his  sober  attempts  at  elegance : — such  are  the  ill- 
assorted  matches  to  which  antique  gentlemen  are  unfortunate- 
ly prone ! 

The  young  Oxonian,  on  the  contrary,  had  led  out  one  of 
his  maiden  aunts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played  a  thousand  little 
knaveries  with  impunity  :  he  was  full  of  practical  jokes,  and 
his  delight  was  to  tease  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all 
madcap  youngsters,  ho  was  a  universal  &vorite  among  the 
women.  The  most  interesting  couple  in  the  dance  was  the 
young  officer  and  a  ward  of  the  squire's,  a  beautiful  blushing 
girl  of  seventeen.  From  several  shy  glances  which  I  had 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  suspected  there  was  a 
little  kindness  growing  up  between  them ;  and,  indeed,  the 
young  soldier  was  just  the  hero  to  captivate  a  romantic  girl. 
He  was  tall,  slender,  and  handsome,  and,  like  most  young 
British  officers  of  late  years,  had  picked  up  various  small  ac 
oomplishments  on  the  continent — ^he  could  talk  French  and 
Italian— draw  landscapes,  sing  very  tolerably— dance  divine- 
ly ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  been  wounded  at  Waterloo : — ^what 
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girl  of  Berenteen,  well  read  In  poetry  and  nmunoe,  conld  r^ 
Bist  such  ft  mirror  of  ohiralry  tuA  perieodon  I 

The  moment  the  danoe  me  over,  be  cuight  up  a  guitar, 
and,  lolling  against  the  old  marble  fireplace,  in  an  attitnda 
which  I  am  half  inclined  to  auepect  ««•  studied,  b^an  tit 
little  French  air  of  the  IVonbadonr.  The  aquire,  bowarer, 
cxclumod  against  having  any  thing  on  duiatroas  eve  bnt  good 
old  English ;  upon  which  the  young  minstrel,  casUng  up  Ma 
eye  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  an  efiort  of  memory,  struck  into 
another  strain,  and,  with  a  charming  air  of  gallantry,  gav* 
Ilerrick'a  "  Night-Picce  to  Julia." 

Her  tjf  the  gtovwMOi  land  tbs^ 
The  abootlng  Man  attend  thee, 

And  the  elree  eLia, 

Whose  little  tjn  glow 
Uke  the  iperiu  or  Dre,  befriend  thee. 
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The  song  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended  in  com* 
pliment  to  the  fair  Julia,  for  so  I  found  his  partner  was  called; 
she^  however,  was  certainly  unconscious  of  any  such  applica- 
tion, jfbr  she  never  looked  at  the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes 
oast  upon  the  floor.  Her  face  was  suffused,  it  is  true,  with  a 
beautiful  blush,  and  there  was  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom, 
but  all  that  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  dance; 
indeed,  so  great  was  her  indifference,  that  she  amused  herself 
with  plucking  to  pieces  a  choice  bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers, 
and  by  the  time  the  song  was  concluded  the  nosegay  lay  in 
ruins  on  the  floor. 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the  kind-hearted 
old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall, 
on  my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  dying  embers  of  the  Yule 
clog  still  sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the 
season  when  '*  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  have  been 
half  tempted  to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight,  and  peep 
whether  the  fitirios  might  not  be  at  their  revels  about  the 
hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion,  the  pon- 
derous furniture  of  which  might  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
days  of  the  giants.  The  room  was  panelled  with  cornices  of 
heavy  carved  work,  in  which  flowers  and  grotesque  faces  were 
strangely  intermingled  ;  and  a  row  of  black-looking  portraits 
stared  mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls.  The  bed  was  of 
rich,  though  faded  damask,  with  a  lofly  tester,  and  stood  in  a 
niche  opposite  a  bow  window.  I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed 
when  a  strain  of  music  seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just 
below  the  window.     I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a 

band,  which  I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neighbor- 
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ing  village.  They  vent  round  the  house,  pUfing  under  the 
-windows.  I  drew  aaido  the  curtains  to  hetf  them  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
cascincnt,  partially  lighting  up  the  antiquated  apartment. 
The  sounds,  us  thoy  recedMl,  bccwno  mora  soft  and  aerial,  and 
eecmed  to  accord  with  the  quiet  and  moonlight.  1  listened 
and  listened — they  became  more  and  mora  tender  and  remote, 
and,  as  they  gradually  died  away,  my  head  sunk  upon  the  [ut 
loWj  and  I  fell  asleep. 


CHRISTMAS   DAY. 

Dark  and  dall  night,  file  hence  awaj, 
And  glTe  the  honor  to  this  day 
That  fees  December  turned  to  Biay. 

Why  does  the  chilling  winter's  mome 
Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  com  f 
Or  smell  like  to  a  meade  new-shome, 
Thns  on  the  sadden  ? — Ck>me  and  see 
The  cause  why  things  thus  fragrant  be. 

HSBUOK. 

WHEN  I  woke  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  a  dream,  and 
nothing  but  the  identity  of  the  ancient  chamber  convinced 
me  of  their  reality.  While  I  lay  musing  on  my  pillow,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  little  feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door, 
and  a  whispering  consultation.  Presently  a  choir  of  small 
voices  chanted  forth  an  old  Christmas  carol,  the  burden  of 
which  was — 

Rejoice,  our  Saviour  he  was  bom 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  softly,  slipt  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door  sud- 
denly, and  beheld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy  groups 
that  a  painter  could  imagine.  It  consisted  of  a  boy  and  two 
girlsy  the  ddest  not  more  than  six,  and  lovely  as  seraphs. 


S56 

Thiej  irere  gmng  Ute  nxindi  of  the  boaN^  and  dnglng  at  avarj 
ohamber  door;  bnt  mj  sndden  Mpptmnoa  tngfataned  Uwm 
into  mute  bashfulnem.  lltey  remained  for  a  moment  plajring 
on  their  lips  with  their  fingers,  and  now  and  then  atealing  » 
shy  glanoe  from  under  thoir  eyehrowa,  until,  ■■  if  by  qim 
impulse,  they  scampered  away,  and  as  they  trailed  an  u^a 
of  the  gallery,  I  hcatd  them  laughing  in  triumph  at  tbelr 
escape. 

Every  thing  coiispired  to  produce  kind  and  happy  fedinga 
in  this  strong-hold  of  old-fiudiioned  hospitality.  The  window 
of  my  chamber  looked  out  upon  what  in  summer  would  haTS 
been  a  beautiful  landscape.  Iliere  was  a  sloping  lawn,  a  fina 
stream  winding  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  a  track  of  park  beyond, 
with  noble  clumps  of  trees,  and  herds  of  deer.  At  a  distance 
was  a  neat  hamlet,  with  the  smoke  from  the  cottage  chimneys 
hanging  over  it ;  and  a  chnrch  with  its  dark  spire  in  strong 
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invite  me  to  &mily  prayers.  He  showed  me  the  way  to  a 
small  chapel  in  the  old  wing  of  the  house,  where  I  found  the 
principal  part  of  the  family  already  assembled  in  a  kind  of 
gallery y  furnished  with  cushions,  hassocks,  and  large  prayer- 
books  ;  the  servants  were  seated  on  benches  below.  The  old 
gentleman  read  prayers  from  a  desk  in  front  of  the  gallery, 
and  Master  Simon  acted  as  clerk,  and  made  the  responses ;  and 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  gravity  and  decorum. 

The  service  was  followed  by  a  Christmas  carol,  which 
Mr.  Bracebridge  himself  had  constructed  ^from  a  poem  of  his 
favorite  author,  Herrick ;  and  it  had  been  adapted  to  an  old 
churdi  melody  by  Master  Simon.  As  there  were  several 
good  voices  among  the  household^  the  effect  was  extremely 
pleasing ;  but  I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the  exaltation 
of  heart,  and  sudden  sally  of  grateful  feeling,  with  which  the 
worthy  squire  delivered  one  stanza ;  his  eye  glistening,  and 
his  voice  rambling  out  of  all  the  bounds  of  time  and  tune : 

**  ^18  thou  that  crown*8t  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltlesse  mirth, 
And  givest  me  Waasaile  bowles  to  drink 

Spiced  to  the  brink : 
Lord,  His  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soiles  my  Und : 
And  giv'st  me  for  my  bushell  sowne, 

Twice  ten  for  one." 

I  afterwards  imderstood  that  early  morning  service  was 
read  on  every  Sunday  and  saints'  day  throughout  the  year, 
either  by  Mr.  Bracebridge  or  by  some  member  of  the  fiunily. 
It  was  once  almost  universally  the  case  at  the  seats  of  tb<9 
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nobility  and  gentry  of  Engbnd,  and  it  b  moA  to  ba  ttgnltai 
that  the  cintom  is  Ailing  into  neglect;  for  the  iliilliwl  iih 
scn-cr  must  be  tonsible  of  the  order  and  aeranity  pvaralMlt 
in  thiMW  houwh'ilds,  where  the  oocaaiunal  wwreiae  of  m  buiill- 
%j]  funn  (if  wonihtp  in  the  morning  givea,  •■  It  ■wtn,  the  k^- 
note  to  every  temper  for  the  day,  and  attunea  erery  apMt  to 
harmony. 

Our  breakfast  conaiited  of  what  the  aqnire  denotntnated 
true  old  English  Girr.  He  indulged  in  aonie  bitter  lanMntft> 
tions  over  modem  breakfaste  of  tea  and  toaat,  which  ha  eaB> 
sured  as  among  the  causca  of  modem  eflemlnaoy  and  waak 
nerves,  and  the  decline  of  old  English  beartincaa ;  and  thovgh 
he  admitted  them  to  his  table  to  suit  the  palates  of  Ins  goeala^ 
yet  there  was  a  bravo  display  of  cold  meats,  vino,  and  ale,  on 
tho  sideboard. 

■  breakfust  I  walked  atiout  tho  grounds  with  Fi-a 
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an  anusual  number  of  peacocks  about  the  place,  and  I  was 
making  some  remarks  upon  what  I  termed  a  fk)ck  of  them, 
that  were  basking  under  a  sunny  wall,  when  I  was  gently  cor- 
rected in  my  phraseology  by  Master  Simon,  who  told  me 
that,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and  approved  treatise  on 
hunting,  I  must  say  a  muster  of  peacocks.  "  In  the  same 
way,**  added  he,  ^vith  a  slight  air  of  pedantry,  ^'  we  say  a 
flight  of  doves  or  swallows,  a  bevy  of  quails,  a  herd  of  deer, 
of  wrens,  or  cranes,  a  skulk  of  foxes,  or  a  building  of  rooks." 
He  went  on  to  inform  me  that,  according  to  Sir  Anthony 
^Fitzherbert,  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  bird  "  both  under- 
standing and  glory ;  for,  being  praised,  he  will  presently  set 
up  his  tail,  chiefly  against  the  sun,  to  the  intent  you  may  the 
better  behold  the  beauty  thereof.  But  at  the  fall  of  the  lea^ 
when  his  tail  falleth,  he  will  mourn  and  hide  himself  in  cor- 
ners, till  his  tail  come  again  as  it  was." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  display  of  small  erudition 
on  so  whimsical  a  subject ;  but  I  found  that  the  peacocks  were 
birds  of  some  consequence  at  the  hall ;  for  Frank  Bracebridge 
informed  me  that  they  were  great  favorites  with  his  father, 
who  was  extremely  careful  to  keep  up  the  bre^  ;  partly  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  chivalry,  and  were  in  great  request  at 
the  stately  banquets  of  the  olden  time ;  and  partly  because 
they  had  a  pomp  and  magniflcence  about  them,  highly  be- 
coming an  old  family  mansion.  Nothing,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  had  an  air  of  greater  state  and  dignity  than  a  peacock 
perched  upon  an  antique  stone  balustrade. 

Master  Simon  had  now  to  hurry  0%  having  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  parish  church  with  the  village  choristers,  who 
were  to  perform  some,  music  of  his  selection.    There  was 
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■omething  extremelj  ■gnesUa  in  the  ohseiflil  flmr  of  uiiral 
spirits  of  the  little  msn ;  ud  I  ooaToH  1  had  ben  BomswbM 
surpriwd  at  his  spt  quotations  from  mUkhs  who  oertainljr 
were  nut  in  the  rsiige  ofsrerj'-dky  reeding.  1  tneatlcaed  tUa 
last  circumstanoe  to  Frank  BrMebridge,  who  told  ma  with  a 
smile  that  Master  Simon's  vbole  stock  of  erudition  was  ooo- 
fined  to  some  lialf  a  dozen  old  authors,  which  the  squire  had 
put  into  his  bonds,  and  wbidi  Iw  read  over  and  over,  when* 
ever  he  had  a  studiuua  lit  i  as  ha  aometiines  bad  on  a  niiqr 
day,  or  a  long  winter  evening.  Sir  Anthony  UtiherberA 
Book  of  Husbandry ;  Markham's  Country  Cratentmenta ;  tha 
Trctyso  of  Hunting,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cockayne,  Kni^t ;  Iiaas 
Walton's  Angler,  and  two  or  three  more  sudi  andent  wor- 
thies of  the  pea,  were  hii  standard  authoritiua ;  and,  like  all 
men  who  know  but  a  few  books,  he  looked  up  to  them  with  a 
kind  of  idolatry,  and  quoted  them  on  all  occasions.     As  to 
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*^  If  jou  are  disposed  to  go  to  church,''  said  Frank  Brace- 
bridge,  "  I  can  promise  you  a  specimen  of  my  cousin  Simon's 
musical  achievements.  As  the  church  b  destitute  of  an  organ, 
he  has  formed  a  band  from  the  village  amateurs,  and  estab- 
lished a  musical  club  fer  their  improvement;  he  has  also 
sorted  a  choir,  as  he  sorted  my  father's  pack  of  hounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  Jervaise  Markham,  in  his  Country 
Contentments ;  for  the  bass  he  has  sought  out  all  the  '  deep, 
solemn  mouths,'  and  for  the  tenor  the  '  loud-ringing  mouths,' 
among  the  country  bumpkins ;  and  for  '  sweet  mouths,'  he  has 
culled  with  curious  taste  among  the  prettiest  lasses  in  the 
neighborhood ;  though  these  last,  he  affirms,  are  the  most 
difficult  to  keep  in  tune ;  your  pretty  female  singer  being  ex- 
ceedingly wayward  and  capricious,  and  very  liable  to  acci- 
dent." 

As  the  morning,  though  frosty,  was  remarkably  fine  and 
clear,  the  most  of  the  family  walked  to  the  church,  which  was 
a  very  old  building  of  gray  stone,  and  stood  near  a  village, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  park  gate.  Adjoining  it  was  a  low 
snug  parsonage,  which  seemed  coeval  with  the  church.  The 
front  of  it  was  perfectly  matted  with  a  yew-tree,  that  had 
been  trained  against  its  walls,  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
which,  apertures  had  been  formed  to  admit  light  into  the 
small  antique  lattices.  As  we  passed  this  sheltered  nest,  the 
parson  issued  forth  and  preceded  us. 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  sleek  well-conditioned  pastor,  such 
as  is  often  found  in  a  snug  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rich 
patron's  table,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The  parson  was  a 
little,  meagre,  black-looking  man,  with  a  grizzled  wig  that 
was  too  wide,  and  stood  off  from  each  ear ;  so  that  his  head 


•t«»i«d  to  have  ahrunk  Kwmj  wttUn  It,  Ilka  »  dried  ithrt  ta 
it!t  nhi'll.  IIo  wore  ■  maty  ooct,  with  gTMll  dditi,  nd  pook 
vt»  that  would  have  held  tbe  cknrdt  ffiUe  and  pn^W  book  t 
uiil  his  Hinull  leg!  Hemed  atiU  aniallar,  from  bcfaig  plwlid  is 
lurgu  shut*,  dociirated  with  cnormoiw  bvdilea. 

I  was  inf»rini<d  by  Frank  Branbridge,  tint  tke  pUMM  kad 
b.-4-n  a  ctiiiin  of  his  father'a  at  Oxford,  and  had  raoriTad  tUa 
/iving  ahortly  after  the  latter  had  OORM  to  Ua  «atatah  Bm 
was  a  cmiplcte  Ulack-letter  huntar,  and  would  icaroelj  xmA 
a  work  priiitcil  in  the  Roman  character.  Tha  adit'mw  atCm^ 
ton  oiiit  Wvnkin  dc  Wordo  wer«  his  delight ;  and  ha  via  to> 
dfraliguhic  in  hin  rcacarche*  aA«r  luch  old  Engliih  writan  M 
have  fiJIt-n  into  oblivion  rnim  their  worthleaancM,  In  dalbr 
mtf,  ]ii'rhi)|>8,  to  the  notioiia  of  Mr.  Braccbridge,  he  had  mads 
dili<;ciit  ItivoiitifntionB  into  tho  ftrstive  rilt^  and  holiday  ona- 
liinit  of  r>>rincr  time* ;  and  had  lK<on  aa  zealous  in  the  inquiry 
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be  innocently  employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting  of  halls 
and  kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deemed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  as  unhallowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sacred  purposes. 
So  tenacious  was  he  on  this  point,  that  the  poor  sexton  was 
obliged  to  strip  down  a  great  part  of  the  humble  trophies  of 
his  taste,  before  the  parson  would  consent  to  enter  upon  the 
service  of  the  day. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  venerable  but  simple ;  on 
the  walls  were  several  mural  monuments  of  the  Bracebridges, 
and  just  beside  the  altar  was  a  tomb  of  ancient  workmanship, 
on  which  lay  the  effigy  of  a  warrior  in  armor,  with  his  legs 
crossed,  a  sign  of  his  having  been  a  crusader.  I  was  told  it 
was  one  of  the  family  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  same  whose  picture  hung  over  the  fireplace  in 
the  hall. 

During  service,  Master  Simon  stood  up  in  the  pew,  and 
repeated  the  responses  very  audibly ;  evincing  that  kind  of 
ceremonious  devotion  punctually  observed  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  a  man  of  old  family  connections.  I  ob- 
served too  that  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  prayer- 
book  with  something  of  a  flourish ;  possibly  to  show  off  an 
enormous  seal-ring  which  enriched  one  of  his  fingers,  and 
which  had  the  look  of  a  family  relic.  But  he  was  evidently 
most  solicitous  about  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  keeping 
his  eye  fixed  intently  on  the  choir,  and  beating  time  with 
much  gesticulation  and  emphasis. 

The  orchestra  was  in  a  small  gallery,  and  presented  a 
most  whimsical  grouping  of  heads,  piled  one  above  the  othei; 
among  which  I  particularly  noticed  that  of  the  village  tailor, 
a  pale  fellow  with  a  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  who  played 
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on  the  cUrkmet,  And  Mcmed  to  bar*  blown  Ui  Imb  to  A  pointi 
«nd  then  wtm  wiotlwr,  ft  dwrt  puny  nun,  itoopiBg  wed 
Iftboring  at  a  b«8»-viol,  so  u  to  ahow  nothing  but  the  top  of  • 
round  bald  hoad,  like  the  egg  of  an  oatrich.  Tbere  vera  two 
or  throe  pretty  fkoca  among  the  female  ringen,  to  which  tha 
keen  air  of  a  frosty  moming  had  given  a  bri^t  nay  tint ; 
but  the  gentlemen  choriatera  had  evidently  been  chosen,  lilw 
old  Cremona  fiddles,  mora  for  tone  than  looks ;  and  aa  seretal 
had  to  sing  from  the  same  book,  there  were  duaterings  of  odd 
{^ynt^omies,  not  unlike  those  groupa  of  dteruba  w«  aom^ 
times  soe  on  country  tombatonea. 

The  usual  services  of  the  choir  were  managed  tolerably 
well,  the  vocal  parts  generally  lagging  a  little  behind  the 
instrumental,  and  some  loitering  fiddler  now  and  then  making 
up  for  lost  time  by  travelling  over  a  passage  with  prodigious 
•,  and  clearing  mure  bara  than  tlie  kcciicBl  fux-huiitor 
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ooune,  wri^ling  his  head,  ogling  his  book,  and  winding  all 
up  by  a  nasal  solo  of  at  least  three  bars'  duration. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Christmas,  and  the  propriety  of  observing 
it  not  merely  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but  of  rejoicing ;  sup- 
porting the  correctness  of  his  opinions  by  the  earliest  usages 
df  the  church,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  authorities  of  Theo- 
philus  of  Cesarea,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine, 
and  a  cloud  more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from  whom  he  made 
copious  quotations.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  such  a  mighty  array  of  forces  to  maintain  a  point 
which  no  one  present  seemed  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  good  man  had  a  legion  of  ideal  adversaries  to 
contend  with ;  having,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas,  got  completely  embroiled  in  the  sectarian 
controversies  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Puritans  made  such 
a  fierce  assault  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  poor 
old  Christmas  was  driven  out  of  the  land  by  proclamation  of 
Parliament*  The  worthy  parson  lived  but  with  times  past, 
and  knew  but  little  of  the  present. 

*  From  the  '^  FIjiiig  Eagle/*  a  small  Gazette,  published  December 
24th,  1662 — '*  The  House  spent  much  time  this  day  about  the  business 
of  the  Nayy,  for  settling  the  affairs  at  sea,  and  before  they  rose,  were 
presented  with  a  terrible  remonstrance  against  Christmas  day,  grounded 
upon  divine  Scriptures,  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  17  ;  and  in  honor 
of  the  Lord*s  Day,  grounded  upon  these  Scriptures,  John  xx.  1 ;  Rev.  i. 
20;  Psalm  cxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  11 ;  Mark  xt.  8 ;  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10, 
in  which  Christmas  is  called  Anti-christ^s  masse,  and  those  Masse- 
mongers  and  Papists  who  observe  it,  etc.  In  consequence  of  which 
Parliament  spent  some  time  in  consultation  about  the  abolition  of  Christ- 
mas day,  passed  orders  to  that  effect,  and  resolved  to  sit  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  commonly  called  Christmas  day." 

12 
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Shut  up  unbiig  worm-ofttcn  tomcn  in  the  retircmmt  f^i 
his  aDtitjuulfil  liillo  Hludy,  the  pngm  of  uld  timra  wpr«  tn  I 
u  the  K^'^tlM  "(  ^^^  *'*>'  <  '"'hiio  the  era  of  lhi>  lU-vulatiaa^ 
waa  meri*  modora  history,  lie  for^it  liiat  noarly  twn  i 
turica  had  elapied  iiiuw  the  fiery  pcmw-ulinii  nf  poor  mij 
pu)  t]in>ugh(iut  thu  loud  ;  whui  plum  purriil^tc  wo*  drDtnuicMid  j 
M  "  incTf'  p<ip<-Ty,"  nnd  ^olU^lKW  aii  onli-iihrislian  ;  and  th 
Christina*  had  Ixxin  broU({hl  in  a}^n  triumphantly  with  t 
nuirry  court  of  Kinj;  Charlcn  at  tlie  [l<>atufatii>n.  IK-  kindlcAl 
into  warmth  with  th4>  anlor  of  his  r>iiit«it,  luid  ih*.'  hiMt  of  ,1 
imaginary  fim  with  whom  he  had  t<>  ccimhnt ;  he  hiul  a  ntnl^l 
bom  cimflirt  with  i.l.l  IVynno  and  two  it  throe  i.llier  fi)rp>tb<m  J 
duuiipiocM  of  tbe  lUiuati  lleatdd,  ua  Um  sut^evt  oi'  Ckriab 
festivity ;  and  concluded  hy  urging  hia  hMrera,  In  the  mwt 
solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  stand  to  the  tnditNmal  em^ 
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heartfelt  sinoerity,  and  were  invited  by  him  to  the  hall,  to 
take  something  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  the  weather ;  and  I 
heard  blessings  uttered  by  several  of  the  poor,  which  con- 
vinced me  thaty  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments,  the  worthy 
old  cavalier  had  not  forgotten  the  true  Christmas  virtue  of 
charity. 

On  our  way  homeward  his  heart  seemed  overflowed  with 
generous  and  happy  feelings.  As  we  passed  over  a  rising 
ground  which  commanded  something  of  a  prospect,  the  sounds 
of  rustic  merriment  now  and  then  reached  our  ears :  the 
squire  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  looked  around  with  an 
air  of  inexpressible  benignity.  The  beauty  of  the  day  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  philanthropy.  Notwithstanding 
the  frostiness  of  the  morning,  the  sun  in  his  cloudless  journey 
had  acquired  sufficient  power  to  melt  away  the  thin  covering 
of  snow  from  every  southern  declivity,  and  to  bring  out  the 
living  green  which  adorns  an  English  landscape  even  in  mid- 
winter. Large  tracts  of  smiling  verdure  contrasted  with  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  shaded  slopes  and  hollows.  Every 
sheltered  bank,  on  which  the  broad  rays  rested,  yielded  its 
silver  rill  oY  cold  and  limpid  water,  glittering  through  the 
dripping  grass ;  and  sent  up  slight  exhalations  to  contribute 
to  the  thin  haze  that  hung  just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  was  something  truly  cheering  i©  this  triumph  of  warmth 
and  verdure  over  the  frosty  thraldom  of  winter ;  it  was,  as 
the  squire  observed,  an  emblem  of  Christmas  hospitality, 
breaking  through  the  chills  of  ceremony  and  selfishness,  and 
thawing  every  heart  into  a  flow.  He  pointed  with  pleasure 
to  the  indications  of  good  cheer  reeking  from  the  chimneys 
of  the  comfortable  farmhouses,  and  low  thatched  cottages. 
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"  I  love,"  said  he,  "  to  sc-o  this  day  well  kept  by  rich  and 
poor ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  day  in  the  year,  at  \cast, 
when  you  are  sure  of  being  welcome  wherever  you  go,  and 
of  having,  as  it  were,  the  world  all  thrown  open  to  you  ;  and 
I  am  almost  disposed  to  Join  with  Poor  Robin,  in  his  male- 
diction on  every  churlish  enemy  to  this  honest  festival 

"  Those  who  at  Chriatmis  do  repino 

And  would  fsin  bones  ilinpatch  him, 

Vaj  llicy  with  old  Duke  Humphry  dine, 

Or  else  mi}'  Squire  Ketch  cntcb  'eta." 

The  squire  went  on  to  lament  the  deplorable  decay  of  the 
gnme-s  and  amusements  which  were  once  prevalent  at  this 
season  among  the  lower  orders,  and  countenfinced  by  the 
higher ;  when  the  old  halls  of  the  castles  and  manor-houses 
were  thrown  open  at  daylight ;  when  the  tables  were  covered 
with  brawn,  and  beef,  and  humming  ale ;  when  the  harp  and 
the  carol  resounded  all  day  long,  and  when  rich  and  poor 
were  alike  welcome  to  enter  and  make  merry.*  "  Our  old 
games  and  local  customs,"  said  he,  "  had  a  great  efTeot  in 
making  the  pca^nt  fond  of  his  home,  and  the  promotion  of 
ihiim  by  the  gentry  made  him  fond  of  his  lord.  They  mod© 
the  times  merrier,  and  kinder,  and  better,  and  I  can  truly  say, 
with  one  of  our  old  poets  : 


■  "An  English  geiillemaa,  tt  the  opening  of  the  g;rcit  d&f,  1.  e.  on 
ChrUlows  daj  in  the  morning,  had  (11  hU  tenants  and  neighbors  enter 
his  hill  bj  dafbreak.  The  sirong  beer  ws*  broichcd,  and  the  black- 
Jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar  and  nutmef;,  and  good 
Cheahire  cheese.  The  Hncliin  (Iho  great  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by 
daybreak.  Or  clw  two  young  men  muHt  tukc  the  mitiden  (i 
by  the  arms,  and  run  her  round  the  mnrket-plnce  till  the  is  shaincd 
her  kuinesa." — Jtauiid  abool  oar  Sta-Coal  Fire. 
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*  I  like  them  well — the  carious  preeiseiieBS 
And  all-pretended  gravity  of  thoee 
That  aeek  to  banish  hence  these  harmless  sports, 
Have  thrust  away  much  ancient  honesty.* 

*'  The  nation,"  continued  he,  '*  is  altered ;  we  have  almost 
lost  our  simple  true-hearted  peasantry.  Thej  have  broken 
asunder  from  the  higher  classes,  and  seem  to  think  their 
interests  are  separate.  Thej  have  become  too  knowing,  and 
b^in  to  read  newspapers,  listen  to  ale-house  politicians,  and 
talk  of  reform.  I  think  one  mode  to  keep  them  in  good 
humor  in  these  hard  times  would  be  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  pass  more  time  on  their  estates,  mingle  more  among 
the  country  people,  and  set  the  merry  old  English  games 
going  again." 

Such  was  the  good  squire's  project  for  mitigating  publio 
discontent :  and,  indeed,  ho  had  once  attempted  to  put  his 
doctrine  in  practice,  and  a  few  years  before  had  kept  open 
house  during  the  holidays  in  the  old  style.  The  country 
people,  however,  did  not  understand  how  to  play  their  parts 
in  the  scene  of  hospitality;  many  uncouth  circumstances 
occurred ;  the  manor  was  overrun  by  all  the  vagrants  of  the 
country,  and  more  beggars  drawn  into  the  neighborhood  in 
one  week  than  the  parish  officers  could  get  rid  of  in  a  year. 
Since  then,  he  had  contented  himself  with  inviting  the  decent 
part  of  the  neighboring  peasantry  to  call  afr  the  hall  on  Christ- 
mas day,  and  with  distributing  beef,  and  bread,  and  ale,  among 
the  poor,  that  they  might  make  merry  in  their  own  dwellings. 

We  had  not  been  long  home  when  the  sound  of  music  was 
heard  from  a  distance.  A  band  of  country  lads,  without 
coats,  their  shirt  sleeves  fimcifully  tied  with  ribbons,  their  hats 
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deoonted  wiUi  grwiui,  ani]    c1nb«   in  their  hand*,  1 
advnni-ing  up  tho   nvrnuo.  ft>llqirod  by  «  laT;pe  ninnber  flf 
villogiTii  and  pemutDlry.     They  stopped  brfiin!  tho  hall  A 
\rhfrc  the  music  stTiick  up  n  piK'uliar  uir,  aud  the  h 
foriHud  B  curiiiu*  and  intriuita  daiiee,  advancing,  r 
and  striking  tlteir  clulw  tflg«Uiur,  kr<>ping  exact  t 
muiiif ;  whiln  one,  whimaicully  crowned  with  a  foic'a  Ma,  tt^j 
toil  of  which  flnunted  di>wn  bi»  back,  kept  mpcring  round  tha 
akirts  of  the  daoL'e,  and  ratUlDg  a  Cliristntaa  box  with  tnanj 
antic  gestieulatio 

The  iu]nire  'yvd  this  AnciAit  eshlbltlon  vith  prat  ll 
and  delight,  nnd  gnro  me  a  Tull  aeeount  of  Its  origin,  whIiJi  In  J 
traced  to  ihe  times  uhen  tho  Honians  held  pos.Heft>i1i>n  nflha  * 
■aland ;  plainly  proving  that  Una  waa  a  linnl  deaoandant  of 
tha  sword  danoe  of  the  ancients,  "It  vaa  now,"  be  a^d, 
"  nearly  t-xlimt.  lint  ho  hiid  a 
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known  throughout  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  visitor  at 
every  farmhouse  and  cottage ;  gossiped  with  the  farmers  and 
their  wives ;  romped  with  their  daughters ;  and,  like  that  type 
of  a  vagrant  bachelor,  the  bumblebee,  tolled  the  sweets  from 
all  the  rosy  lips  of  the  country  round. 

The  bashfulness  of  the  guests  soon  gave  way  before  good 
cheer  and  af&bility.  There  is  something  genuine  and  affec- 
tionate in  the  gayety  of  the  lower  orders,  when  it  is  excited 
by  the  bounty  and  familiarity  of  those  above  them ;  the  warm 
glow  of  gratitude  enters  into  their  mirth,  and  a  kind  word  or 
a  small  pleasantry  frankly  uttered  by  a  patron,  gladdens  the 
heart  of  the  dependent  more  than  oil  and  wine.  When  the 
squire  had  retired,  the  merriment  increased,  and  there  was 
much  joking  and  laughter,  particularly  between  Master  Simon 
and  a  hale,  ruddy-faced,  white-headed  farmer,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  wit  of  the  village ;  for  I  observed  all  his  companions 
to  wait  with  open  mouths  for  his  retorts,  and  burst  into  a 
gratuitous  laugh  before  they  could  well  understand  them. 

The  whole  house  indeed  seemed  abandoned  to  merriment : 
as  I  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  music  in  a  small  court,  and  looking  through  a  window  that 
commanded  it,  I  perceived  a  band  of  wandering  musicians, 
with  pandean  pipes  and  tambourine ;  a  pretty  coquettish  house- 
maid was  dancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  country  lad,  while  several 
of  the  other  servants  were  looking  on.  In  the  midst  of  her 
sport  the  girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  at  the  window, 
and,  coloring  up,  ran  off  with  an  air  of  roguish  affected  con- 
fusion. 
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I  tntj  poM  vUb  ball}. 

AU  CMmmmMmImw*  tnniH: 
TMr  ««« llMf  wMk  k^l  nwU*  abob 
Aad  (II  ILsIr  (piu  an  himliv. 

VnUkuat  Ui*  duM*  ^  Awnvv  il^ 

WmK  buy  1 1>  k  < 
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The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  where  the 
squire  always  held  his  Qiristmas  banquet.  A  blazing  crack- 
ling fire  of  logs  had  been  heaped  on  to  warm  the  spacious 
apartment,  and  the  flame  went  sparkling  and  wreathing  np 
the  wide-mouthed  chimney.  The  great  picture  of  the  crusader 
and  his  white  horse  had  been  profusely  decorated  with  greens 
for  the  occasion ;  and  holly  and  ivy  had  likewise  been  wreathed 
round  the  helmet  and  weapons  on  the  opposite  wall,  whidi  I 
understood  were  the  arms  of  the  same  warrior.  I  must  own, 
by  the  by,  I  had  strong  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
painting  and  armor  as  havmg  belonged  to  the  crusader,  they 
certainly  having  the  stamp  of  more  recent  days ;  but  I  was 
told  that  the  painting  had  been  so  considered  time  out  of 
mind ;  and  that,  as  to  the  armor,  it  had  been  found  in  a 
lumber-room,  and  elevated  to  its  present  situation  by  the 
squire,  who  at  once  determined  it  to  be  the  armor  of  the 
family  hero;  and  as  he  was  absolute  authority  on  all  such 
subjects  in  his  own  household,  the  matter  had  passed  into 
current  acceptation.  A  sideboard  was  set  out  just  under  this 
chivalric  trophy,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  that  might 
have  vied  (at  least  in  variety)  with  Belshazzar's  parade  of  the 
vessels  of  the  temple :  **  flagons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,  goblets, 
basins,  and  ewers ; "  the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good  companion- 
ship that  had  gradually  accumulated  through  many  genera- 
tions of  jovial  housekeepers.  Before  these  stood  the  two  Yrlo 
candles,  beaming  like  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  other 
lights  were  distributed  in  branches,  and  the  whole  array 
glittered  like  a  firmament  of  silver. 

We  were  ushered  into  this  banqueting  scene  with  the 

found  of  minstrelsy,  the  old  harper  being  seated  on  a  stool 
12* 
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beside  tbe  fireplwr,  and  tmuigiag  Ui  b 
deal  more  power  than  melodf .  Naror  did  GUataaa  toHd 
diitplay  a  nmru  giNnlly  and  gradoiu  MMnblaga  flf  wafefr 
■uuiGM ;  tbnso  u  hu  wore  not  handaome  mn,  at  laMt,  ^fff^  t 
and  happiness  is  a  rare  improver  of  four  bardfcTored  Tlangiu 
1  always  consider  an  old  Engliah  ftmilj  aa  veil  wmh  atndyb 
ing  as  a  coUvction  cf  Ilnlbein'a  portrdia  or  Alfaari  Dw«r^ 
prints.  There  is  much  antiquarian  lore  to  be  aoqulred ;  Bwh 
knowlnlge  of  the  phj-siognomics  of  former  tlmea.  Perhaps  ll 
may  bu  fn>m  having  continually  before  thdr  eyes  tlioaeRnrB  of 
old  family  portraits,  with  which  the  mansions  of  lUa  wwurtiy 
arc  st'N-kod ;  ocrtun  it  is,  that  the  quaint  featnrea  of  aatiqnl^ 
are  oflon  most  Giithfblly  perpetuated  in  theae  andent  Unea ; 
aikI  I  have  tracod  an  old  family  nnso  thmugh  a  whole  pictnre 
gallery,  legitimately  banded  down  from  generation  to  g 
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side  with  a  large  wax-light,  and  bore  a  silver  dish,  on  which 
was  an  enormous  pig's  head,  decorated  with  rosemary,  with  a 
lemon  in  its  mouth,  which  was  placed  with  great  formality  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  moment  this  pageant  made  its 
appearance,  the  harper  struck  up  a  flourish ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  young  Oxonian,  on  receiving  a  hint  from  the 
squire,  gave,  with  an  air  of  the  most  comic  gravity,  an  old 
carol,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Capat  apri  defero 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  boards  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merrily 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

Though  prepared  to  witness  many  of  these  little  eccentri- 
cities, from  being  apprised  of  the  peculiar  hobby  of  mine 
host ;  yet,  I  confess,  the  parade  with  which  so  odd  a  dish  was 
introduced  somewhat  perplexed  me,  until  I  gathered  from  the 
conversation  of  the  squire  and  the  parson,  that  it  was  meant 
to  represent  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head ;  a  dish  for- 
merly served  up  with  much  ceremony  and  the  sound  of 
minstrelsy  and  song,  at  great  tables,  on  Christmas  day.  "  I 
like  the  old  custom,"  said  the  squire,  '*  not  merely  because  it 
is  stately  and  pleasing  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  observed 
at  the  college  at  Oxford  at  which  I  was  educated.  When 
I  hear  the  old  song  chanted,  it  brings  to  mind  the  time  when 
I  was  young  and  gamesome — ^and  the  noble  old  college  hall — - 
and  my  fellow-students  loitering  about  in  their  black  gowns ; 
many  of  whom,  poor  lads,  are  now  in  their  graves ! " 

The  parson,  however,  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by 
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mich  Bssociations,  and  vho  vu  klirajri  mora  Ukcn  vp  nHh 
the  U-xt  tlion  the  acnUmrnt,  objected  to  iba  OiobUh'b  Teirftm 
of  the  carol ;  which  he  affirmed  wu  difiereat  from  that  rang 
at  college.  Ho  went  on,  with  the  dry  peracTtniuB  of  m 
romniontator,  to  give  the  college  reading,  accompanied  bjr 
sundry  annotations ;  addirssing  himself  at  first  to  the  mnh 
paiiy  at  large ;  but  finding  their  attention  gradually  diverted 
to  olhiT  tallt  and  other  objects,  he  lowered  his  tone  H  kk 
nuniU-riif  aniliturs  diminished,  until  ho  concluded  hu  renurka 
in  an  under  vnio,  toafatheadcd  old  gentleman  next  him,  vbo 
waa  silrnlly  enfiagcd  in  the  discussion  of  a  huge  plateful  of 
turkey.* 

■  The  old  ctremonT  of  Mrrlnc  up  the  hoar's  hew!  on  ChriHints  day 
Is  Btill  oliscrved  in  llie  hall  of  Qimn'i  CollrRe,  Oxford.     I  wu  f>Tor«d 
bjr  the  |>anu)a  vith  a  copv  of  the  mrol  m  now  lunf;,  and  ar  '' 
acoeptabla   lo  surh   of  mj  iraJiTs  h  arc 


n  thcM  graTB  and 
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The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and  pre* 
sented  an  epitome  of  country  abundance,  in  this  season  of 
overflowing  larders.  A  distinguished  post  was  allotted  to 
"  ancient  sirloin,"  as  mine  host  termed  it ;  being,  as  he  added, 
^  the  standard  of  old  English  hospitality,  and  a  joint  of  good- 
ly presence,  and  full  of  expectation.^  There  were  several 
dishes  qmuntly  decorated,  and  which  had  evidently  something 
traditional  in  their  embellishments ;  but  about  which,  as  I  did 
not  like  to  appear  over-curious,  I  asked  no  questions. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  notice  a  pie,  magnificently  deco- 
rated with  peacock^s  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  tail  of  that 
bird,  which  overshadowed  a  considerable  tract  of  the  table. 
This,  the  squire  confessed,  with  some  little  hesitation,  was  a 
pheasant  pie,  though  a  peacock  pie  was  certainly  the  most 
authentical ;  but  there  had  been  such  a  mortality  among  the 
peacocks  this  season,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  have  one  killed.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to  my  wiser  readers,  who 

*  The  peacock  was  anciently  in  great  demand  for  stately  entertain- 
ments. Sometimes  it  was  made  into  a  pie,  at  one  end  of  which  the  head 
appeared  above  the  crust  in  all  its  plumage,  with  the  beak  richly  gilt ;  at 
the  other  end  the  tail  was  displayed.  Such  pies  were  served  up  at  the 
6oIemn  banquets  of  chivalry,  when  knights>errant  pledged  themselves 
to  undertake  any  perilous  enterprise,  whence  came  the  ancient  oath, 
used  by  Justice  Shallow,  **  by  cock  and  pie.** 

The  peacock  was  also  an  important  dish  for  the  Christmas  feast ;  and 
Masfiinger,  in  his  City  Madam,  gives  some  idea  of  the  extravagance 
with  which  this,  as  well  as  other  dishes,  was  prepared  for  the  gorgeous 
revels  of  the  olden  times : — 

Men  may  talk  of  Country  Christmasses, 

Their  thirty  pound  butter'd  eggs,  their  pies  of  carps'  tongues ; 

Their  pheasants  drench'd  with  ambergris ;  the  careasu  of  thru  fat 
lotiherM  bruited  for  gravy  to  tnake  9aue9for  a  tingU  peacock. 

12* 
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p  tli.it  f">li>h  foixlncwifiiroli]  and  oliaolote  thuigt 
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The  old  gentleman^s  whole  coimtenanoe  beamed  with  a 
serene  look  of  indwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred  this  mighty 
bowl.  Having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  hearty  wish  of  a 
merry  Christmas  to  all  present,  he  sent  it  brimming  round 
the  board,  for  every  one  to  follow  his  example,  according  to 
the  primitive  style ;  pronouncing  it  ^'  the  ancient  fountain  of 
good  feeling,  where  all  hearts  met  together."  * 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  honest 
emblem  of  Christmas  joviality  circulated,  and  was  kissed 
rather  coyly  by  the  ladies.  When  it  reached  Master  Simon, 
he  raised  it  in  both  hands,  and  with  the  air  of  a  boon  com- 
panion struck  up  an  old  Wassail  chanson. 

The  brown  bowie, 
The  merry  brown  bowle, 
JLa  it  goes  round  about-a, 
FiU 

sail, 

Let  the  world  say  what  it  will, 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out-a. 

nut-brown  beTerage  ia  still  prepared  in  some  old  families,  and  round 
the  hearths  of  substantial  farmers  at  Christmas.  It  is  also  called  Lamb's 
Wool,  and  is  celebrated  by  Herrick  in  his  Twelfth  Night : 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  Lamb*s  Wool ; 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swinger. 

*  **  The  custom  of  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  gave  place  to  each 
having  his  cup.  When  the  steward  came  to  the  doore  with  the  Wassel, 
he  was  to  cry  three  times,  Wa99el,  Wcuul,  Wassel^  and  then  the  chap- 
pell  (cbaplein)  was  to  answer  with  a  song.** — ^Akch2K>i.ogia. 


Mu<^  of  the  ooavenation  during  diiuMr  taimed  spaa  fcnQ^ 
topics,  to  which  I  iru  ■  Bbmnger.  There  wae,  bornnr,  • 
great  denl  of  rallying  of  Haat«r  Simon  ftbout  aome  pj 
widow,  with  whom  be  wis  eocuaed  of  hftvlng  a  fllitertrw 
This  attAck  was  commenced  hy  the  ladles ;  bat  it  vaa  eoa- 
tinucd  throughout  the  dinner  by  the  fiit-beaded  old  getitlflmMi 
next  the  parson,  with  the  perseTering  aMiduity  of  a  ilow 
hound  ;  being  one  of  those  long-winded  jokers,  who,  thoi^ 
rather  dull  at  starting  game,  are  unrivalled  for  their  talenta  ta 
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pleasure  around  him ;  and  how  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountiun 
of  gladnesSy  making  every  thing  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into 
smiles  !  the  joyous  disposition  of  the  worthy  squire  was  per 
fectly  contagious ;  he  was  happy  himself,  and  disposed  to 
make  all  the  world  happy ;  and  the  little  eccentricities  of  his 
humor  did  but  season,  in  a  manner,  the  sweetness  of  his 
philanthropy. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conversation,  as  usual, 
became  still  more  animated ;  many  good  things  were  broactied 
which  had  been  thought  of  during  dinner,  but  which  would 
not  exactly  do  for  a  lady's  ear ;  and  though  I  cannot  positively 
affirm  that  there  was  much  wit  uttered,  yet  I  have  certainly 
heard  many  contests  of  rare  wit  produce  much  less  laughter. 
Wit,  after  all,  is  a  mighty  tart,  pungent  ingredient,  and  much 
too  acid  for  some  stomachs ;  but  honest  good  humor  is  the 
oil  and  wine  of  a  merry  meeting,  and  there  is  no  jovial  com- 
panionship equal  to  that  where  the  jokes  are  rather  small,  and 
the  laughter  abundant. 

The  squire  told  several  long  stories  of  early  college  pranks 
and  adventures,  in  some  of  which  *the  parson  had  been  a 
sharer ;  though  in  looking  at  the  latter,  it  required  some 
effort  of  imagination  to  figure  such  a  little  dark  anatomy  of  a 
man  into  the  perpetrator  of  a  madcap  gambol.  Indeed,  the 
two  college  chums  presented  pictures  of  what  men  may  be 
made  by  their  different  lots  in  life.  The  squire  had  left  the 
university  to  live  lustily  on  his  paternal  domains,  in  the  vigor- 
ous enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  sunshine,  and  had  flourished 
on  to  a  hearty  and  florid  old  age ;  whilst  the  poor  parson,  on 
the  contrary,  had  dried  and  withered  away,  among  dusty 
tomes,  in  the  silence  and  shadows  of  his  study.    Still  there 
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W-.1IH-.I  I'l  U'  a  sp.irk  •'{  nlinust  oxtinguitthcd  fm,  feebly  glinv 
itK'riii^'  iti  iIk-  Wlotti  <ir'  }iiH  Nuiil;  uiid  oh  tho  squire  hint«d  st 
II  ^]\  I'ttiry  <<(  ill''  ]>:irsi>n  uiiil  ii  pn-tty  iiiilkniaii),  whom  they 
..i,,-,.  til- 1  ■■n  till-  l.iiiiks  lit"  till'  U\*,  till'  old  gi-mli'nian  made  ui 
■  111  I  ill. il..  I  ••!'  t\trr-,"  uliir-li,  UN  tUf  US  i  iiiuld  dtfijihiT  his  phys- 

i'V' !ty,    I  v.iilv  l..li,vi.-  WHS    mdiiativo  of  laiightor  ; — in- 

•  !<'<. I,  I  ll:l^.'  r.>:.'ly  iiKt  uith  mi  old  piitli'itiwi  tluit  took 
ul><"lii:--  .iF.-ii.T  jt  ill.-  i[ii|iiit('d  ^idUiiitmtt  of  liia  youth. 

I  li.uiid  111.'  ti<l<'  of  uitit'  and  wiisoiil  fiutt  fialiiiii);  on  the 
ilry  hind  of  -iidH-r  jii.iL'in<nt.  Tin'  t-ouii'uny (jri-w  nuTrii-r  and 
loiid.T  as  ilj.'ir  jok.'s  ■•r.-u-  .liill.r.  MiisU-r  Simon  was  in  oa 
.■l,ij-|.iri-ii  l,ijn,..r  iis  ,i  f;riis-l,o|,i„T  f.ll.-l  with  dew;  his  old 
M.iiL's  L'li-w  of  :i  «iinii.T  .■oiii[.l,..\ioM.  find  In-  Wirftit  to  Ulk 
iii:iii.|liii  :.l>out  ill.'  uiJ.'W.  Il.-i-v.-ii  [.'u^.'H  loli^'soii^  ulHmt 
111.'  «...,iii;,'  of  ii  mM.'Vv.  hI.iiIi  h.-  iiiforii..-.l  in.'  lio  had 
l.'Tit  l.la.U.tlrr^oik..iitill.-.l"ri4.i.r!. 
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we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  I  suspect,  at 
the  private  instigation  of  mine  host,  whose  joviality  seemed 
always  tempered  with  a  proper  love  of  decorum. 

After  the  dinner  table  was  removed,  the  hall  was  given  up 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  who,  prompted  to  all 
kind  of  noisy  mirth  by  the  Oxonian  and  Master  Simon,  made 
its  old  walls  ring  with  their  merriment,  as  they  played  at 
romping  games.  I  delight  in  witnessing  the  gambols  of  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  at  this  happy  holiday  season,  and  could 
not  help  stealing  out  of  the  drawing-room  on  hearing  one  of 
their  peals  of  laughter.  I  found  them  at  the  game  of  blind- 
man's-buff.  Master  Simon,  who  was  the  leader  of  their  revels, 
and  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  fulfil  the  office  of  that  ancient 
potenate,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,*  was  blinded  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall.  The  little  beings  were  as  busy  about  him  as  the 
mock  fairies  about  Falstaff;  pinching  him,  plucking  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  tickling  him  with  straws.  One  fine  blue- 
eyed  girl  of  about  thirteen,  with  her  flaxen  hair  all  in  beautiful 
confusion,  her  frolic  face  in  a  glow,  her  frock  half  torn  off  her 
shoulders,  a  complete  picture  of  a  romp,  was  the  chief  tor- 
mentor ;  and,  from  the  slyness  with  which  Master  Simon 
avoided  the  smaller  game,  and  hemmed  this  wild  little  nymph 
in  corners,  and  obliged  her  to  jump  shrieking  over  chairs, 
I  suspected  the  rogue  of  being  not  a  whit  mpre  blinded  than 
was  convenient. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the  com- 

*  At  Christmasse  there  was  in  the  Kinge's  house,  wheresoerer  heo 
was  lodged,  a  lorde  of  misrule,  or  majster  of  merle  disportes,  and  the 
like  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  honor,  or  good  worshippe, 
were  he  spirituall  or  temporalL — Stows. 


fuij  wated  round  the  6n,  litUalng  to  the  panoo,  who  mi 
deeply  enaconoed  la  s  higb-badud  odua  ohsir,  the  vork  ei 
aomo  cunning  artificer  of  yon,  vhidi  had  been  brou^t  from 
the  librarjr  for  hia  particular  aioaominodatioti.  From  thia  ven- 
erable piece  of  furnitures  ^^  vhidi  hia  ahadowy  figure  and 
dark  weazen  face  ao  admirably  aoooided,  be  waa  iValinfl  oat 
strange  Ai«ounts  of  the  popular  superatiticma  and  Icgenda  tf 
the  surrounding  country,  with  which  he  had  beooma  f*l"f'lt- 
ed  in  the' course  of  his  antiquarian  reaeardwa.  I  am  half  In. 
dined  to  think  that  the  old  gentleman  waa  himadf  amaewhat 
tinctured  with  auperstition,  as  men  are  very  ajA  to  be  wIm 
live  a  reduse  and  studioua  life  in  a  aequeatcred  part  of  the 
country,  and  pore  over  black-letter  tracts,  so  often  filled  witk 
the  marvellous  and  supernatural.  Ho  gave  us  several  anecv 
dotes  of  the  fkncicfl  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  concenung 
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just  as  he  reached  it,  received  a  violent  blow  from  the  marble 
hand  of  the  effigy,  which  stretched  him  senseless  on  the  pave- 
ment These  tales  were  often  laughed  at  by  some  of  the 
sturdier  among  the  rustics,  yet,  when  night  came  on,  there 
were  many  of  the  stoutest  unbelievers  that  were  shy  of  ven- 
turing alone  in  the  footpath  that  led  across  the  church-yard. 

From  these  and  other  anecdotes  that  followed,  the  cru- 
sader appeared  to  be  the  favorite  hero  of  ghost  stories 
throughout  the  vicinity.  His  picture,  which  hung  up  in  the 
hall,  was  thought  by  the  servants  to  have  something  super- 
natural about  it ;  for  they  remarked  that,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  hall  you  went,  the  eyes  of  the  warrior  were  still  fixed  on 
you.  The  old  porter's  wife,  too,  at  the  lodge,  who  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  family,  and  was  a  great  gossip 
among  the  midd  servants,  affirmed,  that  in  her  young  days  she 
had  often  heard  say,  that  on  Midsummer  eve,  when  it  was 
well  known  all  kinds  of  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fairies  become 
visible  and  walk  abroad,  the  crusader  used  to  mount  his 
horse,  come  down  from  his  picture,  ride  about  the  house, 
down  the  avenue,  and  so  to  the  church  to  visit  the  tomb ;  on 
which  occasion  the  church  door  most  civilly  swung  open  of 
itself;  not  that  he  needed  it;  for  he  rode  through  closed 
gates  and  even  stone  walls,  and  had  been  seen  by  one  of  the 
dairy  maids  to  pass  between  two  bars  of  the  great  park  gate, 
making  himself  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

All  these  superstitions  I  found  had  been  very  much  coun- 
tenanced by  the  squire,  who,  though  not  superstitious  himself, 
was  very  fond  of  seeing  others  so.  He  listened  to  every  gob- 
lin tale  of  the  neighboring  gossips  with  infinite  gravity,  and 
held  the  porter's  wife  in  high  favor  on  account  of  her  talent 


fur  the  marTelloua.  Ha  wu  himsolf  k  greftt  reader  of  old 
legends  and  romance,  and  often  Umented  tliat  he  could  not 
believe  in  them  ;  for  a  niperstitious  person,  he  thought,  must 
live  in  a  kind  of  lairy  land. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our 
ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  bur»t  of  hetcrogcneoua 
sounds  from  the  hall,  in  which  were  mingled  something  like 
the  clang  of  rude  minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small 
voices  and  girlish  laught«r.  The  door  suddenly  Aew  open, 
find  a  train  came  trooping  into  the  room,  that  might  almost 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  court  of  FairjT. 
That  indefatigable  spirit.  Master  Simon,  in  the  laithlul  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  lord  of  misrule,  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Christmas  mummery  or  masking ;  and  having  called  in 
to  his  assistance  the  Oxonian  and   the  young   officer,  who 
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and  a  hat  that  might  have  derved  for  a  village  steeple,  and 
must  indubitably  have  figured  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters. 
From  under  this  his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a 
frost-bitten  bloom,  that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a  Decem- 
ber blast.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  blue-eyed  romp, 
dished  up  as  ''  Dame  Mince  Pie,^'  in  the  venerable  magnifi- 
cence of  a  faded  brocade,  long  stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and 
high-heeled  shoes.  The  young  officer  appeared  as  Robin 
Hood,  in  a  sporting  dress  of  Kendal  green,  and  a  foraging  cap 
with  a  gold  tassel. 

The  costume,  to  be  sure,  did  not  bear  testimony  to  deep 
research,  and  thci*d  was  an  evident  eye  to  the  picturesque, 
natural  to  a  young  gallant  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
The  fair  Julia  hung  on  his  arm  in  a  pretty  rustic  dress,  as 
"  Maid  Marian."  The  rest  of  the  train  had  been  metamor- 
phosed in  various  ways ;  the  girls  trussed  up  in  the  finery  of 
the  ancient  belles  of  the  Bracebridge  line,  and  the  striplings 
bcwhiskercd  with  burnt  cork,  and  gravely  clad  in  broad 
skirts,  hanging  sleeves,  and  full-bottomed  wigs,  to  represent 
the  character  of  Roast  Beef,  Plum  Pudding,  and  other  worth- 
ies celebrated  in  ancient  maskings.  The  whole  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Oxonian,  in  the  appropriate  character  of  Mis- 
rule ;  and  I  observed  that  he  exercised  rather  a  mischievous 
sway  with  his  wand  over  the  smaller  personages  of  the 
pageant. 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of  drum,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consummation  of  uproar 
and  merriment  Master  Simon  covered  himself  with  glory 
by  the  stateliness  with  which,  as  Ancient  Christmas,  he 
walked  a  minuet  with  the  peerless,  though  giggling,  Dame 
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Mince  Pie.  It  va»  fallowed  by  ft  duioe  of  all  the  charscten, 
which  from  its  medley  of  costumes,  seemed  U  though  the  old 
funiily  portraits  luid  skippi-d  down  from  their  frames  to  join 
ill  thf  ap<>rt.  Difr(;n.-iit  M-iituries  w-eru  lig)iriiig  at  cross  hnnda 
uiid  rijfht  and  left ;  thu  dark  a^cs  were  cutting  piroui'ttn  and 
rig;id<>ons  ;  and  ihu  days  of  Qui'on  Ucss  jigging  merrily  down 
the  iiiiilillo,  throu<;b  a  line  of  succeeding  gencrutions. 

The  w  urihy  sijuire  contemplated  these  funtaiitic  sports^  and 
this  rcsumt-tion  of  lus  old  wardrobe,  with  the  simple  reliah 
of  cIiilJiNh  di'li^lit.  lie  stoiid  chuckling  and  rubbing  hta 
hand».  and  scarctly  hearing  a  word  tlic  parson  said,  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  was  discoursing  most  authentically  oa 
the  ancient  and  stately  dance  at  the  Paon,  or  peacock,  from 
whith  he  conceived  the  minuet  to  In-  dcrivi-d,*  For  my  part, 
I  wus  in  a  continual  exeitement  from  the  vjirinj  scenes  of 
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suited  to  the  time  and  place ;  and  as  the  old  manor-house  al- 
most reeled  with  mirth  and  wassail,  it  seemed  echoing  back 
the  joviality  of  long  departed  years.* 

But  enough  of  Christmas  and  its  gambols ;  it  is  time  for 
mo  to  pause  in  this  garrulity.  Methinks  I  hear  the  questions 
asked  by  my  graver  readers,  "  To  what  purpose  is  all  this — 
how  is  the  world  to  be  made  wiser  by  this  talk  ? "  Alas !  is 
there  not  wisdom  enough  extant  for  the  instruction  of  the 
world  1  And  if  not,  are  there  not  thousands  of  abler  pens 
laboring  for  its  improvement  1 — It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to 
please  than  to  instruct — to  play  the  companion  rather  than 
the  preceptor. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could  throw 
into  the  mass  of  knowledge;  or  how  am  I  sure  that  my 
sagest  deductions  may  be  safe  guides  for  the  opinions  of 
others  ?  But  in  writing  to  amuse,  if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  in 
my  own  disappointment.  *  If,  however,  I  can  by  any  lucky 
chance,  in  these  days  of  evil,  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the 
brow  of  care,  or  beguile  the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of 
borrow  ;  if  I  can  now  and  then  penetrate  through  the  gather- 
ing film  of  misanthropy,  prompt  a  benevolent  view  of  human 
nature,  and  make  my  reader  more  in  good  humor  with  his 
fellow  beings  and  himself,  surely,  surely,  I  shall  not  then 
have  written  entirely  in  vain. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  this  paper,  the  picture  of  an 
old-fashioned  Christmas  in  the  country  was  pronounced  by  some  as  out 
of  date.  The  author  bad  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  almost 
all  the  customs  aboTO  described,  existing  in  unexpected  yigor  in  the 
skirts  of  Derbyshire  and  Toricshire,  where  he  passed  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. The  reader  will  find  some  notice  of  them  in  the  author^s  account 
of  his  sojourn  at  Newstead  Abbey. 
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r  AM  somewhat  of  an  intiquiijr  kunter,  and  am  Ibnd  of  • 
^  pluriiig  LondoQ  in  quest  of  the  relics  of  old  times,     "thti 
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{laaaing  through  several  obscure  nooks  and  angles,  emerged 
into  a  quaint  and  quiet  court  with  a  grossplot  in  the  ocntrei 
overhung  by  elms,  and  Jcept  perpetually  fresh  and  green  by 
a  fountain  with  its  sparkling  jet  of  water.  A  student  with 
book  in  hand  was  seated  on  a  stone  bench,  partly  reading, 
partly  meditating  on  the  movements  of  two  or  three  trim 
nursery  maids  with  their  infant  charges. 

I  was  like  an  Arab,  who  had  suddenly  come  upon  an 
oasis  amid  the  panting  sterility  of  the  desert.  By  degrees  the 
quiet  and  coolness  of  the  place  soothed  my  nerves  and  re- 
freshed my  spirit.  1  pursued  my  walk,  and  came,  hard  by, 
to  a  very  ancient  chapel,  with  a  low-browed  Saxon  portal  of 
massive  and  rich  architecture.  The  interior  was  circular  and 
lofly,  and  lighted  from  above.  Around  were  monumental 
tombs  of  ancient  date,  on  which  were  extended  the  marble 
effigies  of  warriors  in  armor.  Some  had  the  hands  devoutly 
crossed  upon  the  breast ;  others  grasped  the  pommel  of  the 
sword,  menacing  hostility  even  in  the  tomb ! — ^while  the 
crossed  l^s  of  several  indicated  soldiers  of  the  Faith  who 
had  been  on  crusades  to  the  Hcly  Land. 

I  was,  in  fiiet,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
strangely  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  sordid  traffic ;  and  I 
do  not  know  a  more  impressive  lesson  for  the  man  of  the 
world  than  thus  suddenly  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway  of 
busy  money-seeking  life,  and  ait  down  among  these  shadowy 
sepulchres,  where  all  is  twilight,  dust,  and  ibrgetfulness. 

In  a  subsequent  tour  of  observation,  I  encountered  another 
of  these  relics  of  a  ^'  foregone  world  "  locked  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  I  had  been  wandering  for  some  time  through 
dull  monotonous  streets,  destitute  of  any  thing  to  strike  the 
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eye  or  excite  the  im^ntioa,  wlwB  I  behall  Mbl*  *B  # 
Cothic  gkteway  of  moulderiiig  antiquttj.  h  <9«Hd  lM»  a 
spacitiiu  quadrangle  fitrming  the  eport-fird  of  •  iMMfy. 
Guthic  pile,  thr  portal  of  whkh  atood  invitinglj  npiM 
It  waa  apparently  «  public  edifice,  and  M  I  wm  a 
bunting,  I  ventured  In,  thougli  irlth  dubiom  ■ 
no  one  either  to  oppaae  or  rebuke  my  IntmaloB,  1 1 
on  until  I  found  myaelf  In  a  great  hall,  vitk  a  loAy  • 
roof  and  oalicn  gallery,  all  of  Oothio  a 
end  of  the  hall  was  an  enormoua  linplac^  «itt  i 
tlea  on  each  aido  ;  at  the  other  end  vaa  »  r^aad  |illtflil.  «k 
dais,  the  seat  of  state,  above  which  waa  the  |Mrtralt  </  A  MM 
in  antique  garb,  with  a  long  robe,  a  ruff*,  and  a  venwbh  gvqr 

Tbe  whole  establishment  had  an  air  of  numastie  quiet  and 
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As  I  was  seated  in  this  musing  mood,  a  small  panelled 
door  in  an  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and 
a  number  of  gray-headed  old  men,  clad  in  long  black,  cloaks, 
came  forth  one  by  one ;  proceeding  in  that  manner  through 
the  hall,  without  uttering  a  word,  each  turning  a  pale  face  on 
me  OS  he  passed,  and  disappearing  through  a  door  at  the  low- 
er end. 

I  was  singularly  struck  with  their  appearance ;  their  black 
cloaks  and  antiquated  air  comported  with  the  style  of  this 
most  venerable  and  mysterious  pile.  It  was  as  if  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed  years,  about  which  I  had  been  musing,  were 
passing  in  review  before  me.  Pleasing  myself  with  such  fan- 
cies,  1  set  out,  in  the  spirit  of  romance,  to  explore  what  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  a  realm  of  shadows,  existing  in  the  very  centre 
of  substantial  realities. 

My  ramble  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  interior  courts, 
and  corridors,  and  dilapidated  cloisters,  for  the  main  edifice 
had  many  additions  and  dependencies,  built  at  >*arious  times 
and  in  various  styles ;  in  one  open  space  a  number  of  boys, 
who  evidently  belonged  to  the  establishment,  were  at  their 
sports ;  but  everywhere  I  observed  those  mysterious  old 
gray  men  in  black  mantles,  sometimes  sauntering  alone, 
sometimes  conversing  in  groups :  they  appeared  to  be  the 
pervading  genii  of  the  place.  I  now  called  to  mind  what  I 
had  read  of  certain  colleges  in  old  times,  where  judicial  astrol- 
ogy, geomahcy,  necromancy,  and  other  forbidden  and  magical 
sciences  were  taught.  Was  this  an  establishment  of  the  kind, 
and  were  these  black-cloaked  old  men  really  professors  of  the 
black  art  ? 

These  surmises  were  passing  through  my  mind  as  my  eye 
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glanoad  iito  ft  ohambfr,  bmB  roaai  wtt ■n  hMfttif  MHgi 
and  imcoath  objeoU ;  faaplam«tft  of  rnngt  wvAm  |  Miaufi 
itloU  and  atuAd  alligalon ;  bottled  iwyti  md  mtMbtm 
d<.-contcd  tlw  manU^ieM ;  whih  on  tin  U^  iMtw  ofM  olfr 
liishiuned  bodatoad  grinnad  a  himai  drall,  faakal  «■  wA 
side  by  a  dried  cat. 

I  appruochcd  to  regard  man  narrowlf  thb  tnjratitt  Ao^ 
ber,  which  aeemed  ft  fittii^  labDnrt«7  for  ft  iiiiiiiiwaiiiMi. 
when  1  was  atartled  at  beholdiag  a  biiww  «uiuiliiiMBii'<«ritg. 
at  m«  from  a  dusky  corner.  It  wn  tliat  of  a  mftU,  iMtcKM 
old  inan,  with  ttun  chetdu,  bright  eyca,  nd  gnjT  wirjr  Kf* 
jccting  cyebrowa.  I  at  firrt  doubted  wbcthar  itw«r«  WtkM 
ititimmy  curiously  preserved,  but  it  moved,  and  I  afttr  that  It 
was  alive.  It  was  another  of  thcee  bUck-doaked  old  man, 
nnil,  as  I  regarded  his  quaint  physiognomy,  his  ubaoleta  gftril^ 


since  on  an  old  monastio  establishment^  and  retained  some- 
what of  the  oonventual  air  and  character.  The  shadowy  line 
of  old  men  in  black  mantles  who  had  passed  before  me  in  the 
hall,  and  whom  I  had  elevated  into  magi,  turned  out  to  be  the 
pensioners  returning  from  morning  service  in  the  chapel. 

John  Hallum,  the  little  collector  of  curiosities,  whom  I  had 
made  the  arch  magician,  had  been  for  six  years  a  resident  of 
the  place,  and  had  decorated  this  final  nestling-place  of  his  old 
age  with  relics  and  rarities  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
traveller ;  having  been  once  in  France,  and  very  near  making 
a  visit  to  Holland.  lie  regretted  not  having  visited  the  latter 
country,  "  as  then  ho  might  have  said  he  had  been  there.*' — 
lie  was  evidently  a  traveller  of  the  simplest  kind. 

He  was  aristocratical  too  in  his  notions ;  keeping  aloof,  as 
I  found,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  pensioners.  His  chief  asso- 
ciates were  a  blind  man  who  spoke  Latin  and  Greek,  of  both 
which  languages  Hallum  was  profoundly  ignorant;  and  a 
broken-down  gentleman  who  had  run  through  a  fortune  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  left  him  by  his  father,  and  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife.  Little  Hallum 
seemed  to  consider  it  an  indubitable  sign  of  gentle  blood  as 
well  as  of  lofly  spirit  to  be  able  to  squander  such  enormous 
sums. 

P.  S.  The  picturesque  remnant  of  old  times  into  which  1 
have  thus  beguiled  the  reader  is  what  is  called  the  Charter 
llouscy  originally  the  Chartreuse.  It  waa  founded  in  1611,  on 
the  remains  of  an  aneient  Qonvent^  by  Sir  Thomaa  Sutton,  b^ 
Ing  one  of  those  noUe  charities  tot  on  foot  by  individual  mn- 
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nifioettoe,  Mid  kept  up  wlA  iha  umlwIiiiM  nd  tmtDlf  «f 
indent  times  unidat  the  modem  rhei^Bi  nd  tmontktm-ti 
London.  Here  ei^y  broken-down  men,  wbo  have  n^  bit- 
tiT  daje,  are  provided,  ia  their  old  ege^  with  iwd,  elotUi^ 
fui-1,  and  a  jcarl/  altowanoe  for  privala  e^wieei.  Tktf  tkam 
hither  u  did  the  roonke  of  old,  hi  the  hdl  wUdi  had  hmm 
the  refectory  of  tlie  ori^nel  eoDvent,  Attached  to  the  aMik 
liahment  is  «  Mbool  for  taetySoar  boja. 

Stow,  whose  work  I  have  oonenlted  on  the  auhfeet,  iftik 
ing  of  the  obligatioiu  of  the  gnjhrilnd  pmelniiw^  '■7% 
"  They  are  not  to  intflrmeddlfl  with  any  burineai  toiMhlflg  te 
aflairs  of  the  hoafnUl,  but  to  attend  only  to  the  awiee  of  Ood^ 
and  tkke  tiiankfully  what  is  provided  fiir  them,  without  mu^ 
tering,  murmuring,  or  grudging.  None  to  wear  weapon,  loiy 
hair,  colored  boota,  spurs  or  colored  shoes,  featben  fai  their 
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a  little  dubious  at  first,  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  apoc- 
ryphal tales  often  passed  off  upon  inquiring  travellers  like 
myself;  and  which  have  brought  our  general  character  for 
veracity  into  such  unmerited  reproach.  On  making  proper 
inquiries,  however,  I  have  received  the  most  satisfactory  as- 
surances of  the  author's  probity  ;  and,  indeed,  have  been  told 
that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  very  interesting  region  in  which  he  resides ;  of  which  tha 
following  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  foretaste* 
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TN  the  centra  of  the  grMt  city  of  London  Dee  s  muD  migk 

■'■  Imrhood,  conaisting  oTk  cluRter  of  narrow  itnvta  ud  oovrta^ 

,  <if  very  venerable  and  debilitated  faouacs,  which  goes  by  tbo 

e  of  LiTTLK  Britaih.     Christ  Church  Sdiool  and  St.  Bmt- 
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prolific  race  of  booksellers ;  these  also  gradually  deserted  it, 
and,  emigrating  beyond  the  great  strait  of  Newgate  Street 
settled  down  in  Paternoster  Row  and  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard, 
where  they  continue  to  increase  and  multiply  even  at  the 
present  day. 

But  though  thus  fallen  into  decline,  Little  Britain  still  bears 
traces  of  its  former  splendor.  There  are  several  houses  ready 
to  tumble  down,  the  fronts  of  which  are  magnificently  enriched 
with  old  oaken  carvings  of  hideous  faces,  unknown  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes :  and  fruits  and  flowers  which  it  would  perplex  a 
naturalist  to  classify.  There  are  also,  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
certain  remains  of  what  were  once  spacious  and  lordly  family 
mansions,  but  which  have  in  latter  days  been  subdivided  into 
several  tenements.  Here  may  often  be  found  the  family  of 
a  petty  tradesman,  with  its  trumpery  furniture,  burrowing 
among  the  relics  of  antiquated  finery,  in  great  rambling  time- 
stained  apartments,  with  fretted  ceilings,  gilded  cornices,  and 
enormous  marble  fireplaces.  The  lanes  and  courts  also  contain 
many  smaller  houses,  not  on  so  grand-  a  scale,  but,  like  your 
small  ancient  gentry,  sturdily  maintaining  their  claims  to  equal 
antiquity.  These  have  their  gable  ends  to  the  street ;  great 
bow  windows,  with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead,  grotesque  carv- 
ings, and  low  arched  door-ways.* 

In  this  most  venerable  and  sheltered  little  nest  have  I 
passed  several  quiet  years  of  existence,  comfortably  lodged  in 
the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  smallest  but  oldest  edifices. 
My  sitting-room  is  an  old  wainscoted  chamber,  with  small 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  thia  Interesting  communication  baa 
included,  in  his  general  title  of  Little  Britain,  many  of  those  little  lanes 
and  courts  that  belong  immediately  to  Cloth  Fair. 
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pwieli,  and  act  off  with  s  mucellKMoiu  venj  vi  Aindtnt^  1. 
hare  a  particular  respect  tot  three  or  four  U^4iack«d  dnr- 
fuoted  cluir«,  covered  with  tanUabcd  brocadi^  vhldi  hear  tha 
marks  of  having  seen  better  day ■,  and  have  doubtleM  figimd 
in  some  vi  the  old  palace*  of  I4ttt«  Britain.  They  aeant  to 
mc  to  keep  leather,  and  to  look  down  with  aoverejgn  contanpt 
upon  their  leatherD-bottomed  neighbora;  as  I  hava  aeen  dacqr* 
ed  grntry  carry  a  high  bead  among  the  plebeian  aode^  wfft . 
vhich  thc>-  were  reduced  toaMOciale.  The  wbola  front  of  bij. 
sitting-room  is  taken  up  with  a  bow  window;  on  thapaaaaoC 
wbii'h  are  recorded  the  names  of  previous  ooeapanta  lor  nma^ . 
generations,  mingled  with  scraps  of  very  indiflbrent  gantlanMik 
like  poetry,  written  in  diaractora  whkh  1  can  soarcelj  dadpher, 
■n  J  which  extol  tho  charms  of  many  a  beauty  of  Uttle  Britain, 
who  has  long,  long  since  bloomed,  faded,  and  passed  awaj. 
sIivmn»L.ilc  i>.-n»>nMc.  with  i 
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mas.  Roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  are  also  held  in  super, 
stitious  veneration,  and  port  and  sherry  maintain  their  grounds 
as  the  only  true  English  wines ;  all  others  being  considered 
vile  outlandish  beverages. 

Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalogue  of  city  wonders,  which 
its  inhabitants  consider  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  such  as  the 
great  bell  of  St.  PauPs,  which  sours  all  the  beer  when  it  tolls ; 
the  figures  that  strike  the  hours  at  St.  Dunstan's  clock ;  the 
Monument;  the  lions  in  the  Tower :  and  the  wooden  giants  in 
Guildhall.  They  still  believe  in  dreams  and  fortune-telling, 
and  an  old  woman  that  lives  in  Bull-and-Mouth  Street  makes 
a  tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen  goods,  and  promising 
the  girls  good  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  rendered  uncom- 
fortable by  comets  and  eclipses ;  and  if  a  dog  howls  dolefully 
at  night,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the 
place.  There  are  even  many  ghost  stories  current,  particularly 
concerning  the  old  mansion-houses ;  in  several  of  which  it  is 
said  strange  sights  are  sometimes  seen.  Lords  and  ladies,  the 
former  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  hanging  sleeves,  and  swords,  the 
latter  in  lappets,  stays,  hoops,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen 
walking  up  and  down  the  great  waste  chambers,  on  moonlight 
nights ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  shades  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors in  their  court-dresses. 

Little  Britain  has  likewise  its  sages  and  great  men.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  former  is  a  tall,  dry  old  gentle- 
man, of  the  name  of  Skryme,  who  keeps  a  small  apothecary's 
shop.  He  has  a  cadaverous  countenance,  full  of  cavities  and 
projections ;  with  a  brown  circle  round  each  eye,  like  a  pair 
of  horn  spectacles.     He  is  much  thought  of  by  the  old  women, 

who  consider  him  as  a  kind  of  conjureTi  because  he  has  two  or 
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tlin-o  stiifr<-«I  ikllig&dm  hanging  up  in  Itis  tlhnp,  and  MTPral 
Hiuiki'S  in  liutllcs.  llu  iaa  grvat  n>ailorof  almonafsuid  newa- 
juil'iTM,  aii'l  id  iiiucli  givt-R  to  ]>urv  ovtr  BUrmiiig  acruunU  ot 
[ili'ts,  <.-rin»|iir;ii'i<'H,  fires,  vurtbtjuakt'x, ami  vtiliiuiic  cni|ttioiu; 
vtliich  lust  jiliciiuiiii'iui  lie  cunuilura  aa  aigns  of  the  tiiuua.  II« 
has  always  sniiiu  dismal  talc  i>f  thtt  kind  to  dt.'al  out  to  h'm 
cnati>iiuTi),  with  tlii'ir  diucs ;  and  thus  at  tliu  same  liniP  puts 
Loth  suul  and  lioily  into  an  upruar.  lie  is  a  great  believer  ia 
omens  and  pnnjii-tions  ;  and  has  the  [UMphevieaaof  Robert 
Nixim  and  Mother  Shipton  by  heart.  No  man  cftn  make  ao 
inueh  ont  of  an  <i'lipst.>,  or  even  an  unusually  dark  day  ;  and 
he  sliook  the  tail  of  the  hutt  cvmvt  over  the  hcada  of  hia  cua- 
tuniers  and  (liseiples  until  they  werr  nearly  fri<jhlentHl  out  of 
their  witM.  He  lioa  lately  got  hold  of  a  popular  legei^  or  pro- 
jihi'cy,  on  whicli  he  lias  liei'n  unusually  eIo«|iii-nt.     IlKre  luia 
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The  good  old  king,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  lived  eighty- 
two  years,  had  all  at  once  given  up  the  ghost ;  another  king 
had  mounted  the  throne ;  a  royal  duke  had  died  suddenly — 
another,  in  France,  had  been  murdered ;  there  had  been  radical 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  bloody  scenes  at 
Manchester ;  the  great  plot  in  Cato  Street ; — and,  above  all, 
the  queen  had  returned  to  England  !  All  these  sinister  events 
are  recounted  by  Mr.  Skryme,  with  a  mysterious  look,  and  a 
dismal  shake  of  the  head ;  and  being  taken  with  his  drugs,  and 
associated  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with  stuffed  sea-mon- 
sters, bottled  serpents,  and  his  own  visage,  which  is  a  title-page 
of  tribulation,  they  have  spread  great  gloom  through  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Little  Britain.  They  shake  their  heads  when- 
ever they  go  by  Bow  Church,  and  observe,  that  they  never 
expected  any  good  to  oorae  of  taking  down  that  steeple,  which 
in  old  times  told  nothing  but  glad  tidings,  as  the  history  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  bears  witness. 

The  rival  oracle  of  Little  Britain  is  a  substantial  cheese- 
monger, who  Jives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  old  fkmily 
mansions  jtnd  is  as  magnificently  lodged  as  a  round-bellied  mite 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  own  Cheshires.  Indeed  he  is  a  man 
of  no  little  standing  and  importance ;  and  his  renown  extends 
through  Huggin  Lane,  and  Lad  Lane,  and  even  unto  Alder- 
manbury.  His  opinion  is  very  much  taken  in  ai&irs  of  state, 
having  read  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  half  century, 
together  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Rapines  History  of 
England,  and  the  Naval  Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with 
invaluable  maxims  whidi  have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  use 
for  centuries^  It  is  his  firm  opinion  that  ^'  it  is  a  moral  impos- 
siblCy"  so  long  as  Englaod  is  true  to  herself,  that  any  thing  oaa 
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■hike  ber :  and  he  hM  nmeh  to  nj  oa  Oa  nl^Mt  of** 
uAtional  debt ;  whioh,  ■onwbow  or  dher,  ht  |nmi  to  b«  ■ 
grtat  rationsl  bulwark  wid  HtMing.  H«  panal  Uw  gmfm 
part  uT  his  life  in  tba  purliMW  of  LittU  BnUin,  aBtO  of  lata 
years,  when,  having  baconu  ridn,  and  grova  bote  tka  Sgibif 
of  a  Sunday  cane,  ho  b^ioa  to  Uko  hia  pleawirc  and  ho  Am 
world.  He  has  theralinv  mado  Bereral  ozairuau  to  Timp- 
■t«ad,  Ilighgata,  and  olhar  Bri^horing  tovaa,  when  ha  haa 
pauLvl  whole  aft«nioom  in  hxAii^  back  upon  tta  mntmpnUi 
through  a  telescupc,  and  endeavoring  to  donaj  tha  ataapla  gt 
St.  Bartholomew's.  Not  a  stagMoaohmaD  of  niiUanfilfniilfc 
Street  but  toudtos  his  hat  as  ha  passes ;  and  ha  la  ooaridand 
ijuito  a  patron  at  the  ooach-ofRoe  of  the  Goose  and  Gfidlraa, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yanL  His  flunity  have  been  very  urgent 
for  him  to  make  an  expedition  to  Ifaigate^  but  he  haa  gnat 
f  tliitfi..-  mrw  i;im.TBi'liii,  ihf  iHcamlKiat:t.  and  Imleral 
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latter  on  aooount  of  their  durability.  The  feuds  occasioned 
by  these  societies  have  happily  died  of  late ;  but  they  were 
for  a  long  time  prevailing  themes  of  controversy,  the  people 
of  Little  Britain  being  extremely  solicitous  of  funereal  honors 
and  of  lying  comfortably  in  their  graves. 

Besides  these  two  funeral  societies  there  is  a  third  of  quite 
a  different  cast,  which  tends  to  throw  the  sunshine  of  good* 
humor  over  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  meets  once  a  week 
at  a  little  old-fashioned  house,  kept  by  a  jolly  publican  of  the 
name  of  Wagstaff,  and  bearing  for  insignia  a  resplendent  hal^ 
moon,  with  a  most  seductive  bunch  of  grapes.  The  old  edi- 
fice is  covered  with  inscriptions  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  thirsty 
wayfarer ;  such  as  "  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.'s  Entire," 
"  Wine,  Rum,  and  Brandy  Vaults,"  *'  Old  Tom,  Rum  and 
Compounds,  etc"  This  indeed  has  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
and  Momus  from  time  immemorial.  It  has  always  been  in 
the  family  of  the  Wagstaffs,  so  that  its  history  is  tolerably 
preserved  by  the  present  landlord.  It  was  much  frequented 
by  the  gallants  and  cavalieros  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  looked  into  now  and  then  by  the  wits  of  Charles  the 
Second's  day.  But  what  WagstafT  principally  prides  himself 
upon  is,  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  ram- 
bles, broke  the  head  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  his  famous 
walking-staff.  This  however  is  considered  as  rather  a  dubious 
and  vainglorious  boast  of  the  landlord. 

The  club  \vhich  now  holds  its  weekly  sessions  here  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Roaring  Lads  of  Little  Britain."  They 
abound  in  old  catches,  glees,  and  choice  stories,  that  are  tra- 
ditional in  the  place,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  the  metropolis.    There  is  A  mad-cap  undertaker  who 


b  inimitsU*  Kt  a  mcnyioag;  tat  O*  Ufc^TflM  dil^Mli 
indeed  ibe  prime  wit  of  LitOe  Britain,  b  bolly  Wt^^lt^tMt. 
ttll  lite  uMMton  mn  til  vagi  belbn  Ub^  nd  k  kH  l» 
iierited  witli  the  inn  «  Urge  etook  of  nap  aid  jdkat,  mUA 
go  with  it  from  gmentlai  to  geMratton  M  hiMnmm.  Bi 
is  a  dapper  little  fellow,  widi  budf  legs  nd  pot  baOjr,  ■  nt 
&c«,  with  a  moiat  tneirj  eye,  and  a  little  rinck  of  grtgr  Mr 
behind.  At  the  opming  of  «nrj  dub  nlgbt  ha  b  arikl  la  W 
sing  his  "  Conlbasion  of  Faith,"  wMeh  to  the  flmooa  oU  Mtafc* 
ing  trowl  from  Gammer  Ourtoo'a  Needle.  He  itaga  H,  ta  kit 
sure,  with  many  vaiiationa,  aa  he  received  it  from  Ua  bttart 
lipa ;  fer  it  has  boeh  «  atoidlng  thvorttA  at  Ibe  HaimodB  md 
Bunch  of  GnfHM  ever  rinoe  it  waa  written :  nay,  ke  aArma 
that  hia  predeensors  have  oftra  bad  the  honor  of  di^ti^  it 
before  the  nubility  and  gentry  at  Christmaa  mumtneriea^vkn 


It  would  do  one^s  heart  good  to  hear,  oil  a  club  night,  the 
shouts  of  merriment,  the  snatches  of  song,  and  now  and  then 
the  choral  bursts  of  half  a  dozen  discordant  voices,  which  issue 
from  this  jovial  mansion.  At  sudi  times  the  street  is  lined 
with  listeners,  who  enjoy  a  delight  equal  to  that  of  gazing  into 
a  confectioner's  window,  or  snuffing  up  the  steams  of  a  cook- 
shop. 

Tbiste  are  two  annual  events  which  produce  great  stir  and 

I  hATe  no  rost,  but  a  nut  brawiM  toste, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  f  jrc ; 
A  little  breade  shall  do  me  steade, 

Hiich  breade  I  not  desyre. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  nor  winde,  I  trowe. 

Can  hurte  mcc,  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  throwlj  lapt 

Of  jolj  good  ale  and  olde. 
Ckonu,    Backo  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc« 

And  Tyb  my  wife,  that,  as  her  lyfb, 

LoYeth  well  good  ale  to  seeke, 
Full  ofl  drynkes  shee,  tyll  ye  may  see, 

The  teares  run  downe  her  cheeke. 
Then  doth  she  trowie  to  me  the  bowie, 

Even  as  a  mault-worme  sholdc, 
And  sayth,  swecte  hartc,  I  took  my  parta^ 

Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
C%aru$.    Baeke  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc 

Now  let  them  drjnke,  tyll  they  nod  and  winke, 

Even  as  goode  felfowes  sholde  doe, 
They  shall  not  mysse  to  have  the  bliss^, 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to ; 
And  all  poore  soutes  that  hare  scowred  bowles, 

Or  have  them  lustily  trokle, 
God  save  the  lyres  of  then  and  their  wires, 

Whether  they  be  yongo  or  olde. 
Ckmit.    Bieire  tihd  syde  go  barer,  gi)  bai^^  ete« 


•enutloi  in  Little  Britain ;  thw  an  Bl  BMtkBlw—«'» ihj 
and  tlM  Lord  Hayor'a  day.  Daring  tte  tlnw  flfthsUi^* 
wliicb  is  held  in  the  k^joinit^  ngiom  of  Snltlfidd^  thm  li 
nothing  going  on  but  go«i|ibig  and  ffiddiag  abmiL  Tin  kia 
^uiet  stmta  of  LUtlo  Britain  in  orcmrn  with  an  iini^lka<gC 
■trange  figtm»  and  ftoca ;  vnrj  taron  ia  a  awpe  of  not  mA 
revel.  The  fiddle  and  the  long  an  hcnrd  from  the  tap«oai% 
moniing,  noon,  and  night ;  and  at  each  window  aaaj  ha  aaM 
aomo  group  of  boon  oomponkni,  with  h 
one  side,  pipe  in  month,  m 
prosing,  and  singing  maudlin  songa  over  tbdr  llqmr.  Etcb 
the  »ober  decorum  of  private  fcmllic^  wUeh  I  mmt  mf  ti 
rigidly  kept  up  at  other  tinua  among  taj  neigfaborii  te  aa 
proof  Bgunat  thia  Saturnalia.  There  is  no  eucfa  thing  u  kat^ 
ing  matil-serv-anta  within  doors.  Tlteir  braim  are  abaolotely 
t  iiiaddine  with  Pun<h  ami  th<>  Piippit  Show;  the  Fiyi 
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knowing  what  might  be  the  consequence.  Hie  man  in  armor 
who  rides  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  is  the  city  champion, 
has  orders  to  cut  down  every  body  that  offends  against  the 
dignity  of  the  city ;  and  then  there  is  the  little  man  with  a 
velvet  porringer  on  his  head,  who  sits  at  the  window  of  the 
state  coach,  and  holds  the  city  sword,  as  long  as  a  pike-staff— 
Odd^s  blood  !  If  he  once  draws  that  sword,  Majesty  itself  is 
not  safe ! 

Under  the  protection  of  this  mighty  potentate,  therefore, 
the  good  people  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace.  Temple  Bar 
is  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  interior  foes ;  and  as  to  for- 
eign invasion,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to  throw  himself  into 
the  Tower,  call  in  the  train  bands,  and  put  the  standing  army 
of  Beef-eaters  under  arms,  and  he  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
world ! 

Thus  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own  habits,  and 
its  own  opinions.  Little  Britain  has  long  flourished  as  a  sound 
heart  to  this  great  fungous  metropolis.  I  have  pleased  my- 
self with  considering  it  as  a  chosen  spot,  where  the  principles 
of  sturdy  John  Bullism  were  garnered  up,  like  seed  corn,  to 
renew  the  national  character,  when  it  had  run  to  waste  and 
degeneracy.  I  have  rejoiced  also  in  the  general  spirit  of  har- 
mony that  prevailed  throughout  it ;  for  though  there  might 
now  and  then  be  a  few  clashes  of  opinion  between  the  adher- 
ents of  the  cheesemonger  and  the  apothecary,  and  an  occasion- 
al feud  between  the  burial  societies,  yet  these  were  but  tran- 
sient clouds,  and  soon  passed  away.  Hie  neighbors  met  with 
good-will,  parted  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  never  abused 
each  other  except  behind  their  backs. 

I  could  give  rare  desc^ptkms  of  miVig  yx[AAyxss%\vf^gi^  ^ 
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which  I  have  been  present ;  where  we  played  at  All-Foan^ 
Pope-Jom,  Tom-come-tickle-me,  and  other  choice  old  games ; 
and  where  we  sometimes  had  a  good  old  English  country 
dance  to  the  tune  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Once  a  year 
also  the  neighbors  would  gi^er  together,  and  go  on  a  gipsy 
party  to  Epping  Forest.  It  would  have  done  any  man's 
heart  good  to  see  the  merriment  that  took  place  here  as  we 
banqueted  on  the  grass  under  the  trees.  How  we  made  the 
woods  ring  with  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  songs  of  little  Wag- 
staff  and  the  merry  undertaker !  After  dinner,  too,  the  young 
folks  would  play  at  blind-man Vbuff  and  hide-and-seek ;  and 
it  was  amusing  to  see  them  tangled  among  the  briers,  and  to 
hear  a  fine  romping  girl  now  and  then  squeak  from  among  the 
bushes.  The  elder  folks  would  gather  round  the  clieesomonger 
and  the  apothecary,  to  hear  them  talk  politics ;  for  they  gen- 
erally brought  out  a  newspaper  in  their  pockets,  to  pass  away 
time  in  the  country.  They  would  now  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
get  a  little  warm  in  argument ;  but  their  disputes  were  always 
adjusted  by  reference  to  a  worthy  old  umbrella  maker  in  a 
double  chin,  M'ho,  never  exactly  comprehending  tha  subject, 
managed  somehow  or  other  to  decide  in  &vor  of  both  parties. 

All  empires,  however,  says  some  philosopher  or  historian, 
are  doomed  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Luxury  and  innova- 
tion creep  in ;  factions  arise ;  and  &milies  now  and  then  spring 
up,  whose  ambition  and  intrigues  throw  the  whole  system  in. 
to  confusion.  Thus  in  latter  days  has  the  tranquillity  of  Lit* 
tie  Britain  been  grievously  disturbed,  and  its  golden  sim- 
plicity of  manners  threal<enQd  with  total  subversion,  by  the 
aspiring  family  of  a  retired  butcber. 

The  family  of  tha  Lfunba  had  U>ng.  h^ffOL  among  tha  most 
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thriving  and  popular  in  the  neighborhood :  the  Miss  Lambs 
were  the  belles  of  Little  Britain,  and  everybody  ys'sa  pleased 
-^'hen  Old  Lamb  had  made  money  enough  to  shut  up  shop, 
and  put  his  name  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  door.  In  an  evil 
hour,  however,  one  of  the  Miss  Lambs  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  lady  in  attendance  on  the  Lady  Mayoress,  at  her  grand  an- 
nual ball,  on  which  occasion  she  wore  three  towering  ostrich 
feathers  on  her  head.  The  family  never  got  over  it ;  they 
were  immediately  smitten  with  a  passion  fur  high  life ;  set 
up  a  one-horse  carriage,  put  a  bit  of  gold  lace  round  the 
errand  boy's  hat,  and  have  been  the  talk  and  detestation  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  ever  since.  They  could  no  longer  be 
induced  to  play  at  PopeJoan  or  blindmanVbuff;  they  could 
endure  no  dances  but  quadrilles,  which  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  in  Little  Britain ;  and  they  took  to  reading  novels,  talking 
bad  French,  and  playing  upon  the  piano.  Their  brother,  too, 
who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  set  up  for  a  dandy  and 
a  critic,  characters  hitherto  unknown  in  these  parts ;  and  he 
confounded  the  worthy  folks  exceedingly  by  talking  about 
Kean,  the  opera,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

What  was  still  worse,  the  Lambs  gave  a  grand  ball,  to 
which  they  neglected  to  invite  any  of  their  old  neighbors ; 
but  they  had  a  great  deal  of  genteel  company  from  Theobald's 
Road,  Red-Lion  Square,  and  other  parts  towards  the  west. 
There  were  several  beaux  of  their  brother's  acquaintance  from 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  and  Hatton  Garden ;  and  not  less  than  three 
Aldermen's  ladies  with  their  daughters.  This  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  All  Little  Britain  was  in  an  uproar 
with  the  smacking  of  whips,  the  lashing  of  miserable  horses, 
and  the  rattling  and  the  jingling  of  hackney  coaches.    Hie 
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gossips  of  the  neighborhood  might  be  seen  popping  their 
night-caps  out  at  every  window,  watching  the  crazy  vehicles 
rumble  by ;  and  there  was  a  knot  of  virulent  old  cronies,  that 
kept  a  look-out  from  a  house  just  opposite  the  retired  butch- 
er's, and  scanned  and  criticised  every  one  that  knocked  at  the 
door 

This  dance  was  a  cause  of  almost  open  war,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  declared  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  the  Lambs.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lamb,  when  she  had  no 
engagements  with  her  quality  acquaintance,  would  give  little 
humdrum  tea  junketings  to  some  of  her  old  cronies,  *'  quite," 
as  she  would  say, ''  in  a  friendly  way  ;  "  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  her  invitations  were  always  accepted,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
vious vows  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  good  ladies  would  sit 
and  be  delighted  with  the  music  of  the  Miss  Lambs,  who 
would  condescend  to  strum  an  Irish  melody  for  them  on  the 
piano ;  and  they  would  listen  with  wonderful  interest  to  Mrs. 
Lamb's  anecdotes  of  Alderman  Plunket's  family,  of  Portsoken- 
ward,  and  the  Miss  Timberlakes,  the  rich  heiresses  of  Crutched- 
Friars ;  but  then  they  relieved  their  consciences,  and  averted 
the  reproaches  of  their  confederates,  by  canvassing  at  the  next 
gossiping  convocation  every  thing  that  had  passed,  and  pulling 
the  Lambs  and  their  rout  all  to  pieces. 

The  only  one  of  the  family  that  could  not  be  made  fashion- 
able was  the  retired  butcher  himself.  Honest  Lamb,  in  spite 
of  the  meekness  of  his  name,  was  a  rough,  hearty  old  fellow, 
with  the  voice  of  a  lion,  a  head  of  black  hair  like  a  shoe  brush, 
and  a  broad  face  mottled  like  his  own  beef.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  daughters  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old  gentle- 
man,'' addressed  him  as  ^  papa,"  in  tones  of  infinite  softness, 
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and  endeavored  to  coax  him  into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
and  other  gentlemanly  habits.  Do  what  they  might,  there 
was  no  keeping  down  the  butcher.  His  sturdy  nature  would 
break  through  all  their  glozings.  lie  had  a  hearty  vulgar 
good-humor  that  was  irrepressible.  His  very  jokes  made  his 
sensitive  daughters  shudder ;  and  he  persisted  in  wearing  his 
blue  cotton  coat  of  a  morning,  dining  at  two  o'clock,  and  hav- 
ing a  ''  bit  of  sausage  with  his  tea." 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  share  the  unpopularity  of 
his  family.  He  found  his  old  comrades  gradually  growing 
cold  and  civil  to  him  ;  no  longer  laughing  at  his  jokes ;  and 
now  and  then  throwing  out  a  fling  at  **  some  people,"  and  a 
hint  about  "quality  binding.".  This  both  nettled  and  per- 
plexed the  honest  butcher ;  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  with 
the  consummate  policy  of  the  shrewder  sex,  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  aftemoon^s  pipe  and  tankard  at  WagstafTs ;  to  sit  after 
dinner  by  himself,  and  take  his  pint  of  port — a  liquor  he  de- 
tested— and  to  nod  in  his  chair  in  solitary  and  dismal  gen* 
tility. 

The  Miss  Lambs  might  now  be  seen  flaunting  along  the 
streets  in  French  bonnets,  with  unknown  beaux ;  and  talking 
and  laughing  so  loud  that  it  distressed  the  nerves  of  every 
good  lady  within  hearing.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  at- 
tempt patronage,  and  actually  induced  a  French  dancing- 
master  to  set  up  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  the  worthy  folks 
of  Little  Britain  took  fire  at  it,  and  did  so  persecute  the  poor 
Gaul,  that  he  was  fain  to  pack  up  fiddle  and  dancing-pumps, 
and  decamp  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  absolutely  forgot 

to  pay  for  his  lodgings. 
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I  had  flattered  myself^  at  first,  with  the  idea  that  all  this 
fierj  indignatioii  on  the  part  of  the  community  was  merely 
the  overflowiug  of  their  zeal  for  good  old  English  manners, 
and  their  horror  of  innovation ;  and  I  applauded  the  silent 
contempt  they  were  so  vociferous  in  expressing,  for  upstart 
pride,  French  ftshions,  and  the  Miss  Lambs.  But  I  grieve  to 
say  that  I  soon  peroeivod  the  infection  had  taken  hold ;  and 
that  my  neighbors,  afler  condenming,  were  beginning  to  fol- 
low their  example.  I  overheard  my  landlady  importuning 
her  husband  to  let  their  daughters  have  one  quarter  at  French 
and  music,  and  that  they  might  take  a  few  lessons  in  quadrille. 
I  even  saw,  in  the  course  of  a  few  Sundays,  no  less  than  five 
Frendi  bonnets,  precisely  like  those  of  the  Miss  Lambs, 
parading  about  Little  Britain. 

I  still  had  my  hopes  that  all  this  folly  would  gradually  die 
away ;  that  the  Lambs  might  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  ; 
might  die,  or  might  run  away  M'ith  attorneys'  apprentices ; 
and  tiiat  quiet  and  simplicity  might  be  again  restored  to  the 
oommunity.  But  unluckily  a  rival  power  arose.  An  opulent 
oilman  died,  and  lefl  a  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a 
family  of  buxom  daughters.  The  young  ladies  had  long  been 
repining  in  secret  at  the  parsimony  of  a  prudent  father,  which 
kept  down  all  their  elegant  aspirings.  Their  ambition,  being 
now  no  longer  restrained,  broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and  they 
openly  took  the  field  against  the  family  of  the  butcher.  It  is 
true  that  the  Lambs,  having  had  the  first  start,  had  naturally 
an  advantage  of  them  in  the  fashionable  career.  They  could 
speak  a  little  bad  French,  play  the  piano,  dance  quadrilles, 
and  had  formed  high  acquaintances ;  but  the  Trotters  were 
not  to  be  distanced.     When  the  Lambs  appeared  with  two 
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feathers  in  their  ha^,  the  Miss  Trotters  moimtad  four,  and  of 
twicQ  ^  fine  qolors.  If  the  Lam^  gave  a  dance,  the  Trotters 
were  sure  not  to  be  behindhand  :  and  though  they  might  not 
boost  of  as  good  company,  yet  they  h^d  double  the  number, 
and  were  twice  as  merry. 

The  whole  community  has  at  length  divided  itself  into  fesh- 
ionable  Actions,  under  the  banners  of  these  two  £imilies.  The 
old  games  of  Pope^pan  and  Tom-com^tickle-me  are  entirely 
discarded ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  up  an  honest  coun- 
try dance ;  and  on  my  attempting  to  kiss  a  young  lady  under 
the  mistletoe  last  Christmas,  I  was  indignantly  repulsed ;  the 
Miss  Lambs  having  pronounced  it  ^  shocking  vulgar."  Bitter 
rivalry  has  also  broken  out  as  to  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Lit- 
tle Britain ;  the  Lambs  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  Cross>Keys 
Square,  and  the  Trotters  for  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Thus  is  this  little  territory  torn  by  factions  and  internal 
dissensions,  like  the  great  empire  M'hose  name  it  bears  ;  and 
what  will  be  the  result  would  puzzle  the  apothecary  himself, 
with  all  his  talent  at  prognostics,  to  determine ;  though  I  ap* 
prehend  that  it  will  terminate  in  the  total  downfall  of  genuine 
John  BuUism. 

The  immediate  effects  are  extremely  unpleasant  to  me. 
Being  a  single  man,  and,  as  I  observed  before,  rather  an  idle 
good-for-nothing  personage,  I  have  been  considered  the  only 
gentleman  by  profession  in  the  place.  I  stand  therefore  in 
high  favor  with  both  parties,  and  have  to  hear  all  their  cab- 
inet councils  and  mutual  backbi tings.  As  1  am  too  civil  not 
to  agree  with  the  ladies  on  all  occasions,  I  have  committed 
myself  most  horribly  with  both  parties,  by  abusing  their  op- 
ponents.    I  might  manage  to  reconcile  this  to  la^  <^xfiK£\«DkKi^ 
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which  b  a  truly  aooommndaiiiig  aem,  bnt  I  amOk  to  nj  m^ 
prehension — if  the  Uunfa*  nd  IWttot  tmt  tomb  to  ■  «Mt» 
dilation,  and  compare  notai^  I  am  mined  t 

I  have  determined,  thenfora,  to  beat  a  Trtreat  in  ttm^MJ 
am  actually  looking  out  lor  emne  other  Bert  In  tUa  great  <i^, 
where  old  Engliah  manmra  are  atlll  kept  np ;  wbara  ¥tmdk 
Is  neither  eaten,  drunk,  danoed,  nor  apokcn ;  and  wkm  tkan 
are  no  fashionable  families  of  retired  tradeamaa.  TUn  faoB^ 
1  will,  like  a  veteran  rat,  hasten  away  Mbra  I  haTS  am  oU 
house  about  my  ears ;  Ud  a  loi^,  though  a  aonowfkl  idtaa , 
to  my  present  abode,  and  leave  the  rival  betlona  of  the  I^mlM 
and  the  Trotters  to  divida  the  dlatmctad  anplM  of  LfClfa 
BaiTAiv. 


STRATFORD-ON-ATON. 

Thoa  soft-flowing  Aron,  by  thy  slWer  ttream 

or  things  more  than  mortal  sweot  Shnkspeirt  would  dream ; 

The  flUriet  bj  moonlight  dance  round  bit  green  bed, 

For  hallow'd  tbo  turf  is  whieh  pillowM  his  head. 

Oasbiol 

TO  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world 
which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  momentary 
feeling  of  something  like  independence  and  territorial  conse- 
quence, when,  aflier  a  weary  day^s  travel,  he  kicks  off  his 
boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into  slippers,  and  stretches  himself 
before  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may  ;  let 
kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  very  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  the  poker  his  scep- 
tre, and  the  little  parlor,  some  twelve  feet  square,  his  undis- 
puted empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatched  from  the 
midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  life;  it  is  a  sunny  moment 
gleaming  out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day :  and  he  who  has  ad- 
vanced some  way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence,  knows  the 
importance  of  husbanding  even  morsels  and  moments  of  en- 
joyment. **  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?  "  thought 
I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back  in  my  elbow-chair,  and 
cast  a  complacent  look  about  the  little  parlor  of  the  Red 
Horse,  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 


SIS  THE  SKETCH-BOOK. 

The  words  of  sweet  Shakspeare  were  just  passing  through 
my  mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  in  which  he  lies  buried.  There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door,  and  a  pretty  chambermaid,  putting  in  her  smiling  face, 
inquired,  with  a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  under- 
stood it  as  ft  modest  hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire,  ^fy 
dream  of  absolute  dominion  was  at  an  end ;  so  abdicating  my 
throne,  like  a  prudent  potentate,  to  avoid  being  deposed,  and 
putting  the  Stratford  Guide- Book  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow 
companion,  I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  all  night  of  Shakspeare, 
the  jubilee,  and  David  Garrick. 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  those  quickening  mornings 
which  we  sometimes  have  in  early  spring ;  for  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  chills  of  a  long  winter  had  sud- 
denly given  way ;  the  north  wind  had  spent  its  last  gasp ; 
and  a  mild  air  came  stealing  from  the  M'cst,  breathing  the 
breath  of  life  into  nature,  and  wooing  every  bud  and  flower  to 
burst  forth  into  fragrance  and  beauty. 

I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  My 
first  visit  was  to  the  house  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  and 
where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  craft  of  wool-combing.  It  is  a  small,  mean-looking 
edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true  nestling-place  of  genius, 
which  seems  to  delight  in  hatching  its  offspring  in  by-comers. 
The  walls  of  its  squalid  chambers  are  covered  with  names 
and  inscriptions  in  every  language,  by  pilgrims  of  all  nations, 
ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  and 
present  a  simple,  but  striking  instance  of  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  homage  of  mankind  to  the  great  poet  of  nature. 

The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  lady,  in  a  frosty 
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red  face,  lighted  up  by  a  cold  blue  anxious  eye,  and  garnished 
with  artificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair,  curling  from  under  an  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  cap.  She  was  peculiarly  assiduous  in  exhibit- 
ing the  relics  with  which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines, 
abounds.  There  was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  match- 
lock with  which  Shakspeare  shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  ex- 
ploits. There,  too,  was  his  tobacco-box ;  which  proves  that 
he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  the  sword  also 
with  which  he  played  Hamlet ;  and  the  identical  lantern  with 
which  Friar  Laurence  discovered  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the 
tomb !  There  was  an  ample  supply  also  of  Shakspcare's  mul- 
berry-tree, which  seems  to  have  as  extraordinary  powers  of 
self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross ;  of  which 
there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line. 

The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shaks- 
pearc's  chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney  nook  of  a  small 
gloomy  chamber,  just  behind  what  was  his  father^s  shop. 
Here  he  may  many  a  time  have  sat  when  a  boy,  watching 
the  slowly  revolving  spit  with  all  the  longing  of  an  urchin ; 
or  of  an  evening,  listening  to  the  cronies  and  gossips  of  Strat- 
ford, dealing  forth  church-yard  tales  and  legendary  anecdotes 
of  the  troublesome  times  of  England.  In  this  chair  it  is  the 
custom  of  every  one  that  visits  the  house  to  sit :  whether  this 
be  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  bard  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  I  merely  mention  the  fact ; 
and  mine  hostess  privately  assured  me,  that,  though  built  of 
solid  oak,  such  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  devotees,  that  the  chair 
had  to  be  new  bottomed  at  least  once  in  three  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  T^\xn^  ^^  ^^ 
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Santa  Casa  orLoretlo,  or  tho  Ajing  chair  of  tha  AnUan  0^ 
chanter;  for  though  iolil  aome  fow  jeora  ainee  to  a  northara 
princess,  jrol,  strange  tu  tvll,  it  haa  found  ita  way  faaitk  agaia 
Ut  the  old  chimney  comer. 

I  am  always  of  eaay  Tiuth  in  audi  mattcra,  and  am  aw 
willing  to  be  dc«.-civcd,  where  the  deceit  ia  pleasant  and  «)•(■ 
nothing.  I  am  tben>forc  a  ready  bclicvor  in  relics,  lcgendi^  and 
local  anecdotes  of  goblina  and  great  men ;  and  would  adTlaa 
all  travuUera  who  travel  fur  their  gratification  to  bo  tha  aam^ 
What  is  it  to  us,  whether  theae  stories  be  true  tv  blat^  ao 
long  OS  we  can  persuade  nuraelvcs  into  the  belief  of  them,  and 
enjoy  all  the  charm  of  the  reality  1  Tbera  ii  nothing  lika 
resniute  good-humored  credulity  in  these  mattera;  and  on 
thin  occasion  I  went  even  so  br  as  willingly  to  believe  tho 
claims  of  mine  h«strss  to  a  lineal  descent  from  the  poet,  when, 
luckily,  for  my  fitilli.  she  put  inlo  my  him.ls  a  phv  (if  her  o 
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t;raj  tombstone*,  some  of  them  nearly  sunV  into  the  earth, 
Brc  half  covered  with  moes,  which  hns  likewise  tinted  tfa«  rev- 
erend old  building.  Small  birds  have  built  their  nests  among 
the  cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual 
flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rooka  are  sailing  and  cawing  about 
its  lofty  gray  spire. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  met  with  the  gray-headed 
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sexton,  Edmonds,  nnd  accompanied  him  home  to  get  die  key 
of  the  church.  He  had  lived  in  Stratford,  man  and  boy,  for 
eighty  years,  and  seemed  still  to  consider  himself  a  vigorous 
man,  with  the  trivial  exception  that  he  had  nearly  lost  tlie  use 
of  his  legs  for  a  few  years  past.  His  duelling  vraa  a  cotti^e, 
looking  out  upon  the  Avon  and  its  bordering  meadows  ;  and 
was  a  picture  of  that  neatness,  order,  and  comfort,  which  per- 
vade the  humblest  dwellings  in  this  country.  A  low  white- 
washed  room,  with  a  stone  floor  carefully  scrubbed,  served  f<« 
parlor,  kitchen,  and  halt    Kow«  of.  pe^Ntei  «»&  eaarfluea.  S'dt<s» 
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glittered  along  the  dresser.  On  an  old  oaken  table,  well 
rubbed  and  polished,  lay  the  family  Bible  and  prayer-book, 
and  the  drawer  contained  the  family  library,  composed  of 
about  half  a  score  of  well-thumbed  volumes.  An  ancient 
clock,  that  important  article  of  cottage  furniture,  ticked  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  ;  M'ith  a  bright  warming-pan  hang- 
ing on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  old  man's  horn-handled  Sunday 
cane  on  the  other.  The  fireplace,  as  usual,  was  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  a  gossip  knot  within  its  jambs.  In  one  cor- 
ner sat  the  old  man's  granddaughter  sewing,  a  pretty  blue- 
eyed  girl, — and  in  the  opposite  comer  was  a  superannuated 
crony,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  John  Ange,  and 
who,  I  found,  had  been  his  companion  from  childhood.  They 
had  played  together  in  infancy  ;  they  had  worked  together  in 
manhood ;  they  were  now  tottering  about  and  gossiping  away 
the  evening  of  life ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  probably  be 
buried  together  in  the  neighboring  churchyard.  It  is  not 
oden  that  we  see  two  streams  of  existence  running  thus  evenly 
and  tranquilly  side  by  side  ;  it  is  only  in  such  quiet  '^  bosom 
scenes  "  of  life  that  they  are  to  be  met  with. 

I  had  hoped  to  gather  some  traditionary  anecdotes  of  the 
bard  from  these  ancient  chroniclers ;  but  they  had  nothing  new 
to  impart.  The  long  interval  during  which  Shakspeare's 
writings  lay  in  comparative  neglect  has  spread  its  shadow 
over  his  history ;  and  it  is  his  good  or  evil  lot  that  scarcely 
any  thing  remains  to  his  biographers  but  a  scanty  handful  of 
conjectures. 

The  sexton  and  his  companion  had  been  employed  as  car- 
penters on  the  preparations  for  the  celebrated  Stratford  ju- 
bilee, and  they  remembered  Garrick,  the  prime  mover  of  tho 
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fldte,  who  superintended  the  arrangements,  and,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  sexton,  was  "  a  short  punch  man,  very  lively  and 
bustling."  John  Ange  had  assisted  also  in  cutting  down 
Shakspeare^s  mulberry  tree,  of  which  he  had  a  morsel  in  his 
pocket  for  sale ;  no  doubt  a  sovereign  quickencr  of  literary 
conception. 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  these  two  worthy  wights  speak  very 
dubiously  of  the  eloquent  dame  who  shows  the  Shakspeare 
house.  John  Ango  shook  his  head  when  I  mentioned  her 
valuable  collection  of  relics,  particularly  her  remains  of  the 
.  mulberry  tree  ;  and  the  old  sexton  even  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  Shakspeare  having  been  bom  in  her  house.  I  soon  discov. 
ered  that  he  looked  upon  her  mansion  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a 
rival  to  the  poet's  tomb ;  the  latter  having  comparatively 
but  few  visitors.  Thus  it  is  that  historians  differ  at  the  very 
outset,  and  mere  pebbles  make  the  stream  of  truth  diverge 
into  different  channels  even  at  the  fountain  head. 

We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes, 
and  entered  by  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved 
doors  of  massive  oak.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  archi' 
tccture  and  embellishments  superior  to  those  of  most  countrj? 
churches.  There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and 
banners  dropping  piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of 
Shakspeare  is  in  the  chancel.  The  place  is  solemn  and 
sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  before  the  pointed  windows,  and 
the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps 
up  a  low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  oiv 
it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  IniaaAt,  wA  '^VvSct  >MaN^  \a. 


tbem  aoiiMthing  ntrcmriy  nrftil.    VOafwimimS- 
they  show  that  M^icitude  «boitt  tin  quiet  of  At  | 
aeata  natural  to  fine  gnwlbUitkii  ind  thonghtfid  i 

Good  Mead,  to  Jcm"  Mkt  IMmi* 
To  dig  tb«  doM  eacloanl  here. 
Ble«wd  b«  b«  ihu  apaun  tlwM  MMw^ 

Aod  cam  b*  hi  thU  MOVM  Mf  boMM. 


Just  o\-er  the  grun,  in  «  aidw  of  tiw  will,  b  ■  hart  at 
ShakBprarr,  put  up  •bortljr  ■fter  hb  death,  and  eonaUnalfif 
a  resemblance.  The  aaprat  ia  pleaaant  and  tenam,  iMt  • 
finely -arched  forehead ;  aad  I  thought  I  ooold  read  In  It  dNV 

iiidicationa  of  that  ohcerful,  eooal  diipcMitlon,  by  vhU  1m 
WM  aa  much  eharactcrised  among  hii  contain pmwiee  ae  hy 
the  vastncBs  of  his  getiiua.     Tbo  inKTiptimi  mentkioa  Ua  a|a 
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to  commit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the 
place  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  finbhed  and  the  aperture 
closed  again.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in 
at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neitlier  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust 
of  Shakspeare. 

Next  to  this  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  favorite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his  family.  On  a  tomb 
close  by,  also,  is  a  full-length  effigy  of  his  old  friend  John 
Combe  of  usurious  memory ;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  ludicrous  epitaph.  There  are  other  monuments 
around,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  on  any  thing  that  is  not 
connected  with  Shakspeare.  His  idea  pervades  the  place; 
the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mausoleum.  The  feelings, 
no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here  indulge  in 
perfect  confidence :  other  traces  of  him  may  be  false  or  dubi- 
ous, but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty.  As 
I  trod  the  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something  intense 
and  thrilling  in  the  idea,  that,  in  very  truth,  the  remains  of 
Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place ; 
and  as  I  passed  through  the  churchyard,  I  plucked  a  branch 
from  one  of  the  yew  trees,  the  only  relic  that  I  have  brought 
from  Stratford. 

I  had  now  visited  the  usual  objects  of  a  pilgrim^s  devotion, 

but  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Lucys,  at 

Charlecot,  and  to  ramble  through  the  park  where  Shakspeare, 

in  company  with  some  of  the  roysters  of  Stratford,  committed 

his  youthful  offence  of  doer-stealing.     In  tins  hare-brained 

exploit  we  are  told  that  he  was  taken  ptiaonst^  «xv^  ^^^.xtv^^m^ 
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tho  kocper'i  lodgs,  wfarc  U  nmmimi  aD  l^^  Ib  AoUtf 
captivity.  When  broogkt  Into  tht  prwc—  of  Sr  HhMM 
Lucy,  his  treatment  Bivt  hiv«  baongidUiignd  b^iiltatt<B; 
for  it  ao  wrought  upon  hit  ^rit  m  to  prodflM  a  rough  pifr 
quinade,  whidi  wu  affixed  to  tba  parit  pts  at  ChariML* 

Tliis  flogitioua  attack  upon  tka  dignity  of  Aa  ial^  a» 
incnued  him,  that  he  applied  to  a  lawyer  at  Wanridt  to  pat 
the  severity  of  the  lawa  In  fere*  agalaat  the  Aymlag  dai» 
BUlker.  Shakupcore  did  not  wait  to  bran  Ike  tnitad  pida- 
unco  of  a  linight  of  the  sUra  aod  a  country  attoraey.  '  Hk 
forthwith  afaandonfd  the  ploaant  banka  of  the  Avoa  aad  Urn 
paternal  trade ;  wandered  away  to  London ;  baeama  •  h«gw> 
on  tu  the  ihcatrca ;  then  an  actor ;  and,  finally,  wrota  fiw  A* 
stage;  and  thua, through  thopcraccutiunofSirTkoniaa  Lacy, 
Stratford  lost  an  indiflcrent  wool-comber,  and  the  world  gainad 
rnortal   p<x'i.     IK'  rotaluoJ.  hot 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  liis  biographers  to 
soflen  and  explain  away  this  early  transgression  of  the  poet ; 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  thoughtless  exploits  natural 
to  his  situation  and  turn  of  mind.  Shakspeare,  when  young, 
had  doubtless  all  the  wildness  and  irregularity  of  an  ardent, 
undisciplined,  and  undirected  genius.  The  poetic  tempera- 
ment has  naturally  something  in  it  of  the  vagabond.  When 
left  to  itself  it  runs  loosely  and  wildly,  and  delights  in  every 
thing  eccentric  and  licentious.  It  is  often  a  turn-up  of  a  die, 
in  the  gambling  freaks  of  fate,  whether  a  natural  genius  shall 
turn  out  a  great  rogue  or  a  great  poet ;  and  had  not  Shak- 
speare^s  mind  fortunately  taken  a  literary  bias,  he  might  have 
as  daringly  transcended  all  civil,  as  he  has  all  dramatic  laws. 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  early  life^  when  running,  like 
an  unbroken  colt,  about  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford,  he  was 
to  be  found  in  the  company  of  all  kinds  of  odd  anomalous 
characters ;  that  he  associated  M'ith  all  the  madcaps  of  tho 
place,  and  was  one  of  those  unlucky  urchins,  at  mention  of 
whom  old  men  shake  their  heads,  and  predict  that  they  will 
one  day  come  to  the  gallows.  To  him  the  poaching  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  park  M^as  doubtless  like  a  foray  to  a  Scottish 
knight,  and  struck  his  eager,  and,  as  yet  untamed,  imagination, 
as  something  delightfully  adventurous.* 

*  A  proof  of  Shak8pemre*8  random  habits  and  aasooiates  in  his  youth- 
ful days  may  be  found  in  a  traditionary  anecdote,  picked  up  at  Stratford 
by  the  elder  Ireland,  and  mentioned  in  his  **  Picturesque  Views  on  the 
ATon." 

About  seven  miles  from  Stratford  lies  the  thirsty  little  market  town 
of  Bedford,  famous  for  its  ale.    Two  societies  of  the  village  yeomanry 
used  to  mset,  tmder  the  appellation  of  the  Bedford  topen,  and  to  dial* 
len|;e  the  lortrt  of  good  de  of  the  neigh'borin^^rlfibki^XA  «^«ooXns».  tX 
drinking.   Among  others,  the  pe6id«  of  Sllrm\iOtd^^t^««Sl«^^>^^*^^\^^^^ 
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1^  old  moiuion  of  Cbwleoot  Hid  lU  niTTaandlag  pirk 
■till  rcmkin  in  the  poiiBHJon  of  tlt«  Luej  faodlj,  wd  uv 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  being  ninnccted  with  thb  whim^ 
cal  but  eventful  circumsbuice  in  the  Muity  hiatorj  of  tbo 
luird.  As  tlie  house  itood  but  little  more  than  thrw  miles* 
distance  from  Stnitfunl,  I  resolved  to  pay  it  a  pedeatriaa  risi^ 
tluit  I  might  fitrull  k-iiurely  through  aome  of  thoM  amwa  from 
which  Sliukapeorc  must  have  derived  hia  earliest  ideas  of 
rurul  imagery. 

Ttie  country  waa  yet  naked  and  leafless;  but  Elfish 
scenery  is  always  verdant,  and  the  sudden  diange  in  the  Imo- 
pcraturo  of  the  weather  waa  surprising  in  its  quickening  efiects 
upon  the  landscape.  It  was  inapiring  and  animating  to  witness 
this  first  awakening  of  spring  ;  to  feel  its  warm  breath  steal- 
ing over  the  senses  ;  tti  sec  the  nioiat  mi-llow  earth  b^inning 
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to  put  forth  the  green  sprout  and  the  tender  blade :  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  their  reviving  tints  and  bursting  buds, 
giving  the  promise  of  returning  foliage  and  flower.  The  cold 
snow-drop,  that  little  borderer  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  was  to 
be  seen  with  its  chaste  white  blossoms  in  the  small  gardens 
before  the  cottages.  The  bleating  of  the  new-dropt  lambs 
was  faintly  heard  from  the  fields.  The  sparrow  twittered 
about  the  thatched  eaves  and  budding  hedges ;  the  robin  threw 
a  livelier  note  into  his  late  querulous  wintry  strain ;  and  the 
lark,  springing  up  from  the  reeking  bosom  of  the  meadow, 
towered  away  into  the  bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth 
torrents  of  melody.  As  I  watched  the  little  songster,  mount- 
ing up  higher  and  higher,  until  his  body  was  a  mere  speck  on 
the  white  bosom  of  the  cloud,  while  the  ear  was  still  filled 
with  his  music,  it  called  to  mind  Shakspeare's  exquisite  little 
song  in  Cymbeline : 

Hark  I  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven*8  gate  aings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  chalioed  flowers  that  lies. 

And  winking  mary-bnds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  ejes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 

Hy  lady  sweet  arise ! 

Indeed  the  whole  country  about  here  is  poetic  ground : 
every  thing  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  Shakspearo.  Every 
old  cottage  that  I  saw,  I  fancied  into  some  resort  of  his  boy- 
hood, where  he  had  acquired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  rustic 
life  and  manners,  and  heard  those  le^snd^T^  VoX^i^  vcA^"^^ 
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nipflntitioM  which  ba  hw  wovw  Uln  wHJiwO  %■•  Hi 
dninu.  For  in  ku  tine,  w«  tn  toU,  It  wm  ■  ftf^f 
•musempnt  in  winter  orcningi  "  to  ^  raoad  tta  8i%  ■al'tiH 
merry  tales  of  erruit  knigkta,  qwcMW,  lomn,  kff^  kdta% 
giants,  dwarft,  thiovea,  duAter%  vitdMt,  Uriai^  goMfai^  ni 
friar*."  • 

My  route  for  a  part  of  the  nj  laj  in  right  of  Ika  An^ 
which  made  a  variety  ot  the  rooat  tecy  doubUagi  aad  whAig* 
tlirotigh  a  wide  and  fertile  Tallej ;  aomatlmea  gUttariag  ham 
among  willowe,  wliidi  fringed  ita  bordera ;  aamatiaM  41^ 
appearing  among  grovea,  or  bcaoatb  great  banka ;  and  aaa»> 
timea  rambling  out  into  Aill  Tiaw,aiMl  making  aa  asaia  tmmf 
round  a  alope  of  meadow  land.  Thta  beaatiAiI  boaom  t£ 
ouuAtry  is  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Hurac.  A  diataat  lioa 
of  undulating  blue  hill*  aoems  to  bo  its  boundary,  wUlat  all 
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—at  least  as  far  as  the  footpath  is  concerned.  It  in  some 
measure  reconciles  a  poor  man  to  his  lot,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  the  better  lot  of  his  neighbor,  thus  to  have  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  thrown  open  for  his  recreation,  lie  breathes 
the  pure  air  as  freely,  and  lolls  as  luxuriously  under  the  shade, 
as  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  if  he  has  not  the  privilege  of 
calling  all  that  he  sees  his  own,  he  has  not,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trouble  of  paying  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

I  now  found  myself  among  noble  avenues  of  oaks  and 
elms,  whose  vast  size  bespoke  the  growth  of  centuries.  The 
wind  sounded  solemnly  among  their  branches,  and  the  rooks 
cawed  from  their  hereditary  nests  in  the  tree  tops.  The  eye 
ranged  through  a  long  lessening  vista,  with  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  view  but  a  distant  statue ;  and  a  vagrant  deer  stalk- 
ing like  a  shadow  across  the  opening. 

There  is  something  about  these  stately  old  avenues  that 
has  the  effect  of  Gothic  architecture,  not  merely  from  the 
pretended  similarity  of  form,  but  from  their  bearing  the  evi- 
dence of  long  duration,  and  of  having  had  their  origin  in  a 
period  of  time  with  which  we  associate  ideas  of  romantic 
grandeur.  They  betoken  also  the  long-settled  dignity,  and 
proudly-concentrated  independence  of  an  ancient  family  ;  and 
I  have  heard  a  worthy  but  aristocratic  old  friend  observe, 
when  speaking  of  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  modern  gentry, 
that  "money  could  do  much  with  stone  and  mortar,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  suddenly  building 
up  an  avenue  of  oaks." 

It  was  from  wandering  in  early  life  among  this  rich  scenery, 
and  about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  adjoining  park  of 
FuUbroke,  which  then  formed  a  part  of  tVtf^  \ioA^  ftaXaXi^^^^ENS^ 
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flower-beds.  The  gateway  is  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  bar- 
bacan ;  being  a  kind  of  outpost,  and  flanked  by  towers ; 
though  evidently  for  mere  ornament,  instead  of  defence.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  completely  in  the  old  style ;  with  stone- 
shafted  casements,  a  great  bow-window  of  heavy  stone-work, 
and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  over  it,  carved  in  stone. 
At  each  corner  of  the  building  is  an  octagon  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  ball  and  weather-cock. 

The  Avon,  which  winds  through  the  park,  makes  a  bend 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  gently-sloping  bank,  which  sweeps  down 
from  the  rear  of  the  house.  Large  herds  of  deer  were  feeding 
or  reposing  upon  its  borders  ;  and  swans  were  sailing  majes- 
tically upon  its  bosom.  As  1  contemplated  the  venerable 
old  mansion,  I  called  to  mind  Falstafi**s  encomium  on  Justice 
Shallow^s  abode,  and  the  aflected  indiflerence  and  real  vanity 
of  the  latter : 

"  FaUtaff,    Tou  have  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich. 
Shallow,    Barren,   barren,    barren;   beggars    all,  beggars  all,  Sir 
John  : — marrj,  good  air." 

What  have  may  have  been  the  joviality  of  the  old  mansion 
in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  had  now  an  air  of  stillness  and 
solitude.  The  great  iron  gateway  that  opened  into  the  court- 
yard  was  locked ;  there  was  no  show  of  servants  bustling 
about  the  place ;  the  deer  gazed  quietly  at  mo  as  I  passed, 
being  no  longer  harried  by  the  moss-troopers  of  Stratford. 
The  only  sign  of  domectic  life  that  I  met  with  was  a  white  cat, 
stealing  with  wary  look  and  stealthy  pace  towards  the  stables, 
as  if  on  some  ne&rious  expedition.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion  the  carcass  of  a  scoundrel  ctqnv  HcVia^  \  ^a:«  ^b^ 
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pended  agaiiut  tha  birnwill,w  hrimntlatlhi  La^si 
inherit  that  lordly  ■bhonaBfla  of  poacben,  ^d  BM^fa  i 
rigorous  exerdae  dt  torilorMl  power  vUch  W  is  ltd 
uuety  inMiifeeted  in  the  CMa  of  the  tanL 

After  prowling  about  far  ■oou  Ume^  I  at  Imigth  fa^id 
way  to  a  lateral  porUl,  wUdi  wm  tha  craiy-^y  liMBi 
the  maoiuoa.     I  waa  oourUomly  reccirad  by  a  worAy 
houiwkeepor,  who,  with  tha  civility  and  oorauiikathrtaeai 
her  order,  nhowrd  ma  the  iatMior  of  tha  hooae.     Iha 
part  has  undcrgooe  altarstiooa,  and  faaai  adiptri  to 
tostea  and  modea  of  livii^ :  then  ta  a  fioa  old  oakMi 
caw ;    and   the  great  hall,  that  noblo  ieatnr*  !■  as  a 
manor-houae,  atill  retains  much  ttX  the  i^tpoaranca  it 
have  had  in  the  daya  of  Shakspeare.    The  ceiling  ia  i 
and  lofty  ;    uul  at  one  end  is  a  gallery  in  which  itaii 
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of  himself  and  his  comrades  in  mind  at  the  time,  and  we  may 
suppose  the  fiunily  pride  and  vindictive  threats  of  the  puissant 
Shallow  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  pompous  indignation  of 
Sir  Thomas. 

**  Shallow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not :  I  will  make  a  Star-Chamber 
matter  of  it ;  if  ho  were  twenty  John  Falstafia,  he  shall  not  abuse  Sir 
Robert  Shallow,  Esq. 

Slender,    In  the  county  of  Gloster,  Justice  of  peace,  aad  coram. 

Shallow,    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  mad  nuialorum. 

Slender.  Ay,  and  ratalorum  too,  and  a  gentleman  bom,  master  par- 
son ;  who  writes  himself  Armigero  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or 
obligation,  Armigero. 

Shallow.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hun- 
dred years. 

Slender.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  done*t,  and  all  his 
ancestors  that  come  after  him  may ;  they  may  gi^e  the  dosen  whiU  luoet 
in  their  coat***** 

Shallow.    The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Evans.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
Got  in  a  riot ;  the  council,  hear  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got, 
and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  Yizaments  in  that. 

Shallow.  Ha !  o*  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should 
end  it ! " 

Near  the  window  thus  emblazoned  hung  a  portrait  hy  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  of  one  of  the  Lucy  &mily,  a  great  beauty  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second :  the  old  housekeeper  shook  her 
head  as  she  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  informed  me  that  this 
lady  had  been  sadly  addicted  to  cards,  and  had  gambled  away 
a  great  portion  of  the  family  estate,  among  which  was  that 
part  of  the  park  where  Shakspeare  and  his  comrades  hod  killed 
the  deer.    The  lands  thus  lost  had  not  bcien  ^cvXlvt^^  t^j^\tw^ 
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bjr  Uw  ftmilf  erat  at  tiM  pnMM  ^.    b  b  tal  jwlle*  to 
thwRcnut  duia  to  eaafa*  Oal  ah*  kad  s  MafMll^ltr  tis 

hand  and  arm. 

The  piclura  which  moat  attm 
painting  over  the  Tireplaoe,  containing  U 
Lucy  snil  hU  family,  who  inhabited  the  hall  in  tha  ktta-  yatt 
of  ShalmprarL-'a  lifetime  I  at  firat  thou^  that  It  ««  At 
vindictive  Itnight  himacl^  but  the  houaelteeper  aaaarad  M^rt 
it  was  his  ann ;  the  <inly  likeneaa  eitaot  of  the  faraHT  bafaig 
an  effigy  upon  hia  tumb  in  tin  chnch  of  the  tid^haihig 
hamlet  of  CharlecoL*  Tbe  ptetara  girea  a  Uvaly  Ida*  of  tha 
nwtume  and  nianncra  of  tlie  time.  Sir  Ibomia  ia  dnaaaiia 
niir  and  doublet ;  white  ahoea  with  roeea  in  them ;  and  haa  i 
poaked  yeliuw,  or,  aa  Maater  Slender  would  aay,  "  a  can&col- 


■  Thi*  eIRgj  is  in  white  marble,  and  rtprtwnt»  tb«  Knight  b  90m- 
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ored  beard."  His  lady  is  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
picture,  in  wide  ruflf  and  long  stomacher,  and  the  children  have 
a  most  venerable  stiiTncss  and  formality  of  dress.  Hounds 
and  spaniels  are  mingled  in  the  £imily  group ;  a  hawk  is  seated 
on  his  perch  in  the  foreground,  and  one  of  the  children  holds 
a  bow  ; — all  intimating  the  knight's  skill  in  hunting,  hawking, 
and  archery — so  indispensable  to  an  accomplished  gentleman 
in  those  days.* 

1  regretted  to  find  that  the  ancient  furniture  of  the  hall  had 
disappeared ;  for  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with  the  stately  elbow- 
chair  of  carved  oak,  in  which  the  country  squire  of  former 
days  was  wont  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  empire  over  his  rural 
domains ;  and  in  which  it  might  be  presumed  the  redoubted 
Sir  Thomas  sat  enthroned  in  awful  state  when  the  recreant 
Shakspeare  was  brought  before  him.  As  I  like  to  deck  out 
pictures  for  my  own  entertainment,  I  pleased  myself  with  the 
idea  that  this  very  hall  had  been  the  scene  of  the  unlucky 
bard's  examination  on  the  morning  afler  his  captivity  in  the 
lodge.  I  fancied  to  myself  the  rural  potentate,  surrounded 
by  his  body-guard  of  butler,  pages,  and  blue-coated  serving- 

*  Bishop  Earlo,  spenking  of  the  country  gentleman  of  his  time,  ob- 
serves, "  bis  housekeeping  is  seen  much  in  the  different  families  of  dogs, 
and  serring-men  attendant  on  their  kennels  ;  and  the  deepness  of  their 
throats  is  the  depth  of  his  discouTK.  A  hawk  be  esteems  the  true  bur- 
den of  nobility,  and  is  exceedingly  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  with  the 
sport,  and  have  his  fist  glored  with  his  jesses.*'  And  Gilpin,  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  Mr.  Hastings,  remarks,  '*  he  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  that 
run  buck,  fox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger;  and  had  hawka  of  all  kinds  both 
long  and  short  winged.  His  great  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with 
marrow-bones,  and  Mi  of  hawk  perches,  houndu,  Fpaniels,  and  terriers. 
On  a  broad  hearth,  pared  with  briek,  lay  aome  of  the  cboioest  (errien^ 
hounds,  and  8paiiiel&'* 
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men,  with  their  badges ;  while  the  luckless  culprit  was  brought 
in,  forlorn  and  diopfallen,  in  the  custody  of  gamekeepers, 
huntsmen,  and  whippers-in,  and  followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of 
country  clowns.  1  &ncied  bright  faces  of  curious  housemaids 
peeping  from  the  half-opened  doors ;  while  from  the  gallery 
the  &ir  daughters  of  the  knight  leaned  gracefully  forward, 
eyeing  the  youthful  prisoner  with  that  pity  *^  that  dwells  in 
womanhood." — Who  would  have  thought  that  this  poor  varlet, 
thus  trembling  before  the  brief  authority  of  a  country  squire, 
and  the  sport  of  rutic  boors,  was  soon  to  become  the  delight 
of  princes,  the  theme  of  all  tongues  and  ages,  the  dictator  to 
the  human  mind,  and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppress- 
or by  a  caricature  and  a  lampoon ! 

1  was  now  invited  by  the  butler  to  walk  into  the  garden, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  orchard  and  arbor  where  the 
justice  treated  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Cousin  Silence  '*  to  a  last 
year's  pippin  of  his  own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  caraways  ;  '* 
but  I  had  already  spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  my  ramblings 
that  1  was  obliged  to  give  up  any  further  investigations.  When 
about  to  take  my  leave  I  was  gratified  by  the  civil  entreaties 
of  the  housekeeper  and  butler,  that  I  would  take  some  refresh- 
ment :  an  instance  of  good  old  hospitality  which,  I  grieve  to 
say,  we  castle-hunters  seldom  meet  with  iu  modern  days.  I 
make  no  doubt  it  is  a  virtue  which  the  present  representative 
of  the  Lucys  inherits  from  his  ancestors ;  for  Shakspearc,  even 
in  his  caricature,  makes  Justice  Shallow  importunate  iu  this 
respect,  as  witness  his  pressing  instances  to  Falstaff. 

"  Bj  cock  aod  py9,  sir,  yon  shall  not  away  to-night  •  ^  *  I  will  not 
exctise  yon ;  yov  shall  not  be  excused ;  excuses  shall  not  dc  adiaittod ; 
^re  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused  *  ^  *.    Some 
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pigeons,  Darj ;  a  coapl«  of  ibort-legged  hens ;  a  Joint  of  miiUoD ;  and 
an  J  prettj  Utde  tiny  kickahawa,  tell  William  Cook.** 

I  now  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  hall.  My  mind 
had  become  so  completely  possessed  by  the  imaginary  scenes 
and  characters  connected  with  it,  that  I  seemed  to  be  actually 
living  among  them.  Every  thing  brought  them  as  it  were 
before  my  eyes ;  and  as  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened, 
I  almost  expected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence 
quavering  forth  his  favorite  ditty : 

**  *  Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide  I  *' 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  sin- 
gular gifl  of  the  poet ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of 
his  mind  over  the  very  face  of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and 
places  a  charm  and  character  not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this 
"  working-day  world  "  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  lie  is  indeed 
the  true  enchanter,  whose  spell  operates,  not  upon  the  senses, 
but  upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  l^'^nder  the  wizard 
influence  of  Shakspeare  I  had  been  walking  all  day  in  a  com- 
plete delusion.  I  had  surveyed  the  landscape  thi-ough  the 
prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged  every  object  with  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow.  I  had  been  surrounded  with  fancied  beings; 
with  mere  airy  nothings,  conjured  up  by  poetic  power ;  yet 
which,  to  me,  had  all  the  charm  of  reality.  I  had  heard 
Jaqucs  soliloquize  beneath  his  oak :  had  beheld  the  fair  Rosa- 
lind and  her  companion  adventuring  through  the  woodlands  ; 
and,  above  all,  had  been  once  more  present  in  spirit  with  fat 
Jack  Falstaff  and  his  contemporaries,  from  the  august  Justice 
Shallow,  down  to  the  gentle  Master  SYdkd'cx  «xA  >^^  ««^>^\. 
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who  has  thiis  giM«d  Um  dull  rcdhiw  oT  lUb  nDk  i 
tUuuoni ;  who  hu  iiprcad  csquiaitc  and  vnbou^.  pliyrM 
ill  my  chequered  path  ;  and  bc^lad  my  apirit  ta  pw^f  » 
Jutioly  hour,  with  all  the  eordlal  and  dMcrflil  aympUhjai  of 
Bocial  lifo  t 

*  As  I  cmned  tho  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  ntan,  I 
pauMd  to  contemplate  tba  diatant  ehurch  to  whioh  tha  poti 
lies  buried,  and  onild  not  but  aiuh  in  the  maladletkni,  «tiah 
has  kept  his  oshc*  undiaturbed  in  Ita  quiet  and  hallowad  raalld 
What  honor  could  hia  name  hare  derived  ftom  being  minted 
in  dusty  companionship  with  tiM  epitapha  and  eaoutcheoaa  ■■1 
venal  eulogiums  of  a  titled  multitude  1  What  would  u  crowd- 
ed corner  in  Westntinatcr  Abbey  Iwve  been,  compared  wItt 
this  reverend  pile,  whiuh  seems  to  stand  in  beautiful  1< 
^  »olo  msusoli-um !    Tho  Niili-  ituilc  n!i.>iit  ihi- , 
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when^  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  ho 
cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home,  could  he  havo 
foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered 
with  renown ;  that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  and  glory 
of  his  native  place ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guard- 
ed as  its  most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  its  lessening  spire, 
on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  contemplation,  shouidh 
one  day  become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst  the  gentle  land- 
scape, to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  iuk 
tumb! 
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rPIIERE  ia  MnwduiY  in  the  Hmi 

-'-    North  Amrricsa   avnge,  UkcB 

■cenrry  over  vhiuh  be  U  aoeustiHncd  to  nnge.  Ha  VMtUai^ 

boumllcM  (ori-sts,  nufcflKc  ri\-en,  and  tncklna  piling  ihoc 

ia,  to  my  miiid,  wonderfully  atriking  and   auUimc     Il«  Is 
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beasts  of  the  forest ;  and  the  author  has  endeavored  to  justify 
him  in  his  outrages.  The  former  found  it  easier  to  extcrmi- 
nate  than  to  civilize ;  the  latter  to  vilify  than  to  discriminate. 
The  appellations  of  savage  and  pagan  were  deemed  sufficient 
to  sanction  the  hostilities  of  both ;  and  thus  the  poor  wander- 
ers of  the  forest  were  persecuted  and  defamed,  not  because 
they  were  guilty,  but  because  they  were  ignorant. 

The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly  appre- 
ciated or  respected  by  the  white  man.  In  peace  he  has  too 
oflen  been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffic ;  in  war  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  ferocious  animal,  M'hose  life  or  death  was  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  precaution  and  convenience.  Man  is  cruelly 
wasteful  of  life  when  his  own  safety  is  endangered,  and  he  is 
sheltered  by  impunity ;  and  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected 
from  him,  when  he  feels  the  sting  of  the  reptile  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  power  to  destroy. 

The  same  prejudices,  which  wxre  indulged  thus  early,  ex- 
ist in  common  circulation  at  the  present  day.  Certain  learned 
societies  have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence,  endeavored 
to  investigate  and  record  the  real  characters  and  manners  of 
the  Indian  tribes ;  the  American  government,  too,  has  wisely 
and  humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a  friendly  and  for- 
bearing spirit  towards  them,  and  to  protect  them  from  fraud 
and  injustice.*    The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  character, 

*  The  American  g^Tcrnracnt  haa  been  inde&tigable  in  ita  exertions 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce  among  them 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  civil  and  religious  knowledge.  To  protect 
them  from  the  frauds  of  the  white  traders,  no  pnrcluuM  of  land  from 
them  by  individuals  is  pennitted ;  nor  is  anj  person  allowed  to  receive 
lands  from  them  as  a  present,  without  the  express  sanctioa  qC  ^^^^ror 
ment.    These  precautions  are  strictly  enforced. 


su 


bowcrer,  is  too  apt  to  b*  Armed  from  dM  adHHibk  hi 
wbkfa  infMt  the  fnxitien,  and  haa§  on  tha.ddili oTiIm ■ 
menta.  Tbeae  an  too  oominoBly  vompo 
inga,  corrupted  wid  enlMbled  hj  Um  Tioci  of  MMii^, 
being  benefited  by  ita  aviliiatioB.  lltat  prood  liidipaAi 
whivfa  fonned  the  mun  ^llar  of  MTiga  virtaa^  im  1 
shflkcn  down,  and  Um  whnla  moml  fidwla  liea  is  niam.  1 
apiriu  are  humiliatad  aad  dfbaaad  hj  t  Mnn  of 
and  their  native  oouragv  cowed  aad  danrtcd  hf  Hkm 
knowledge  and  power  trf  their  enli^tened  nelghbon. 
haa  advanced  upon  them  like  one  of  theae  Titheriag  abe  I 
will  Bometimca  breed  deaoUtioa  orer  a  vbole  ngioa  at 
tilit)'.  It  haa  enervated  their  atrcngth,  multiplied  their 
caaes,  and  auporiaduood  upon  their  original  barbarity  the  '. 
vices  of  artificial  life.     It  has  given  them  a 
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Luxury  spreads  its  ample  board  before  their  eyes ;  but  they 
are  excluded  from  the  banquet.  Plenty  revels  over  the 
fields ;  but  they  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  its  abundance : 
the  whole  wilderness  has  blossomed  into  a  garden ;  but  they 
feel  as  reptiles  that  infest  it 

How  diflerent  was  their  state  while  yet  the  undisputed 
lords  of  the  soil !  Their  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  of 
gratification  within  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  around 
them  sharing  the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  feed- 
ing on  the  same  aliments,  arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments. 
No  roof  then  rose,  but  was  open  to  the  homeless  stranger ; 
no  smoke  curled  among  the  trees,  but  he  was  welcome  to  sit 
down  by  its  fire,  and  join  the  hunter  in  his  repast.  "  For," 
says  an  old  historian  of  New  England, ''  their  life  is  so  void 
of  care,  and  they  are  so  loving  also,  that  they  make  use  of 
those  things  they  enjoy  as  common  goods,  and  are  therein  so 
compassionate,  that  rather  than  one  should  starve  through 
want,  they  would  starve  all ;  thus  they  pass  their  time  mer- 
rily, not  regarding  our  pomp,  but  are  better  content  with 
their  own,  which  some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of."  Such 
were  the  Indians,  whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy  of  their  prim- 
itive natures :  they  resembled  those  wild  plants,  which  thrive 
best  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  but  shrink  from  the  hand  of 
cultivation,  and  perish  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

In  discussing  the  savage  character,  writers  have  been  too 
prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate  exaggera- 
tion, instead  of  the  candid  temper  of  true  philosophy.  They 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  Indians  have  been  placed,  and  the  peculiar  prind- 

ples  under  which  they  have  been  educa\Ai3i.    ^o  \sfc\x^  v:^ 
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more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the  Indian.  His  whole  conduct 
is  regulated  according  to  some  general  maxims  early  implant- 
ed in  his  mind.  The  moral  laws  that  govern  him  are,  to  be 
sure,  but  few ;  but  then  he  conforms  to  them  all ; — the  white 
man  abounds  in  laws  of  religion,  morals,  and  manners,  but 
how  many  does  he  violate  1 

A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians  is 
their  disr^ard  of  treaties,  and  the  treachery  and  wantonness 
with  which,  in  time  of  apparent  peace,  they  will  suddenly  fly 
to  hostilities.  The  intercourse  of  the  white  men  with  the  In- 
dians, however,  is  too  apt  to  be  cold,  distrustful,  oppressive, 
and  insulting.  They  seldom  treat  them  with  that  confidence 
and  frankness  which  arc  indispensable  to  real  friendship  ;  nor 
is  suflicient  caution  observed  not  to  offend  aq:ainst  those  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  superstition,  which  often  prompts  the  Indian 
to  hostility  quicker  than  mere  considerations  of  interest.  The 
solitary  savage  focls  silently,  but  acutely.  His  sensibilities 
are  not  diffused  over  so  wide  a  surface  as  those  of  the  white 
man ;  but  they  ru!i  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His 
pride,  his  affections,  his  superstitions,  are  all  directed  towards 
fewer  objects ;  but  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  proper- 
tionably  severe,  and  furnish  motives  of  hostility  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  appreciate.  Where  a  community  is  also 
limited  in  number,  and  forms  one  great  patriarclial  family,  as 
in  an  Indian  tribe,  the  injury  of  an  individual  is  the  injury  of 
the  whole ;  and  the  sentiment  of  vengeance  is  almost  instan- 
taneously diffused.  One  council  fire  is  suflicient  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  hostilities.  Hero  all  the 
fighting  men  and  sages  assenible.  Eloquence  and  superstition 
combine  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  warriors.    The  orator 
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swikens  tlieir  martial  ardor,  and  they  are  wrought  up  to  a 
kind  of  religious  desperation,  hy  the  visions  of  the  prophet 
and  tlie  dreamer. 

An  instance  of  one  of  those  sudden  exasperations,  arising 
firom  a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character,  is  extant  in  an 
old  record  of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The 
planters  of  Plymouth  had  defaced  the  monuments  of  the  dead 
at  Passonagessit,  and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the  Sachem^s 
mother  of  some  skins  with  which  it  had  been  decorated.  The 
Indians  are  remarkable  for  the  reverence  which  they  entertain 
for  the  sepulchres  of  their  kindred.  Tribes  that  have  passed 
generations  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors,  when  by 
diance  they  have  been  travelling  in  the  vicinity,  have  been 
known  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway,  and,  guided  by  won- 
derfully accurate  tradition,  have  crossed  the  country  for  miles 
to  some  tumulus,  buried  perhaps  in  woods,  where  the  bones 
of  their  tribe  were  anciently  deposited;  and  there  have 
passed  hours  in  silent  meditation.  Influenced  by  this  sublime 
and  holy  feeling,  the  Sachem,  whose  mother's  tomb  had  been 
violated,  gathered  his  men  together,  and  addressed  them  in 
the  following  beautifully  simple  and  pathetic  harangue;  a 
curious  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence,  and  an  affecting  instance 
of  filial  piety  in  a  savage. 

"  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the  sky  was  under- 
neath this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fest 
closed,  methought  I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much 
troubled ;  and  trembling  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried 
aloud,  *•  Behold,  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  see  the 
breasts  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  lapped  thee  warm, 
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■nd  fitd  thee  oft.  CuMt  Uhm  Atgtt  to  tab  iimycf  tkam 
wiM  peo|a«  who  Un  ddhead  iqf  wo— ■■*  fk  a  ft^HiJa 
manner,  duduDing  our  autiquitiw  tad  bononbk  wMdmiI 


•p«fK 


See,  niiw,  the  SadMin'a  p«va  lin  Uka  tha ' 
faced  bjr  im  ignoblv  net,  Thj  mother  dotk 
implores  thy  aid  tdiinst  this  thiavish  paopk^  who  Ian  mm^ 
intruded  on  our  land.  If  this  faa  aiJired,  I  iiaU  Ml  >Wk 
quiet  in  my  e%'vrl«>ting  bafaitaiiwi.*  Tfaia  aaU,  ihuipWui 
ishcd,  and  I,  all  in  a  avaat,  not  able  acaroa  to  apwl,  Wff»M 
get  some  strength,  and  neoUw*  mj  ^Mta  Uwk  wax*  tat, 
and  determined  to  demand  yoor  connael  and  asalMMWih*    - 

I  have  adduced  this  anncJoto  at  aoma  leagth, aa  It  lliiti." 
■how  hnw  these  sudden  sets  </  hostility,  «hidi  hav*  tan  M- 
tributcd  Ui  caprice  and  perfidy,  may  often  ariss  fromdMp  mA 
generous  motives,  vhich  our  inattention  to  Indian  charMlcr 
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among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of  their  friends  ^nrho  had 
fallen  in  battle  were  soothed  by  the  blood  of  the  captives. 
The  prisoners,  however,  who  are  not  thus  socrifioed,  are  adopt* 
ed  into  their  families  in  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  are  treated 
with  the  confidenco  and  affection  of  relatives  and  friends ;  nay, 
so  hospitable  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that  when  the 
alternative  is  offered  them,  they  will  oflen  prefer  to  remain 
with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather  than  return  to  the  home 
aiid  the  friends  of  their  youth. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners  has  been 
heightened  since  the  colonization  of  the  whites.  What  was 
formerly  a  compliance  with  policy  and  superstition,  has  been 
exasperated  into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They  cannot 
but  bo  sensible  that  the  white  men  are  the  usurpers  of  their 
ancient  dominion,  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and  the 
gradual  destroyers  of  their  race.  They  go  forth  to  battle, 
smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities  which  they  have  indi- 
vidually suffered,  and  they  are  driven  to  madness  and  despair 
by  the  wide-spreading  desolation,  and  the  overwhelming  ruin 
of  European  warfare.  The  whites  have  too  frequently  set 
them  an  example  of  violence,  by  burning  their  villages,  and 
laying  waste  their  slender  means  of  subsistence :  and  yet  they 
wonder  that  savages  do  not  show  moderation  and  magnanim- 
ity towards  those  who  have  lefl  them  nothing  but  mere  ex- 
istence and  wretchedness. 

We  stigmatize  the  hidians,  also,  as  cowardly  and  treach. 

erous,  because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare,  in  preference  to 

open  force ;  but  in  this  they  arc  fully  justified  by  their  rude 

code  of  honor.     They  are  early  taught  that  stratagem  is 

praiseworthy ;  the  bravest  warrior  thuika  it  ttf^  ^Sas^gc^n^  Ns^ 
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lurk  in  silence,  and  Uka  avwy  adrMitifs  of  Uifcai  W 
iimplw  in  the  BuperiOT  onftHid  H^tMlt j  by  «UA  ha  hM  1 
cnaLled  to  surprise  and  daatroy  an  eMmj.  Uaad,  bb 
naturnll/  more  prone  to  anbtiltj  than  opea  valor,  vvlii| 
his  phyvud  weuknMa  in  eompariaoD  with  otiHr 
They  are  endowed  with  natnisl  weapona  of  dateaa:  «i 
borna,  with  tusks,  with  hooJk,  and  takoa ;  bat  BUB  im  to  ( 
pend  on  his  superior  sagadtj'.  In  all  Ua  oacaaAHn  w) 
these,  his  proper  enemies,  ho  reaorta  to  atiHigain,  «ri  wk 
he  perversely  turns  his  hoatili^  agaiiM*  Ua  (lilliia  mb,  km 
first  continues  the  same  aubtla  mode  of 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do 
our  enemy  with  the  least  hami  to  ouraalvea;  and  tUa 
couFKC  is  to  be  effbcted  by  atratagem.  That  duTalrooa  coi 
age  which  induces  us  to  despise  the  sufrgestinns  of 
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0{||Lilcnce  its  treasures,  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate  a  na- 
tion's gratitude  and  admiration.  Thus  artificially  excited, 
courage  has  risen  to  an  extraordinary  and  factitious  degree  of 
heroism  :  and  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious  '*  pomp  and  circum- 
stanee  of  war,"  this  turbulent  quality  has  even  been  able  to 
eclipse  many  of  those  quiet,  but  invaluable  virtues,  which 
silently  ennoble  the  human  character,  and  swell  the  tide  of 
human  happiness. 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance  of  dan- 
ger and  pain,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition  of 
it.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  and  risk.  Pcnl 
and  adventure  are  congenial  to  his  nature ;  or  rather  seem 
necessary  to  arouse  his  faculties  and  to  give  an  interest  to  his 
existence.  Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode  of  war- 
fare is  by  ambush  and  surprisal,  he  is  always  prepared  for 
fight,  and  lives  ^ith  his  weapons  in  his  hands.  As  the  ship 
careers  in  fearful  singleness  through  the  solitudes  of  ocean ; — 
as  the  bird  mingles  among  clouds  and  storms,  and  wings  its 
way,  a  mere  speck,  across  the  pathless  fields  of  air ; — so  the 
Indian  hr>]ds  his  course,  silent,  solitary,  but  undaunted,  through 
the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  His  expeditions  may 
vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrimage  of  the  devotee, 
or  the  crusade  of  the  knight-errant  He  traverses  vast  for- 
ests, exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely  sickness,  of  lurking  en- 
emies, and  pining  famine.  Stormy  lakes,  those  great  inland 
seas,  are  no  obstacles  to  his  wanderings  :  in  his  light  canoe  of 
bark  he  sports,  like  a  feather,  on  their  waves,  and  darts,  with 
the  swiflncss  of  an  arrow,  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  riv- 
ers. His  very  subsistence  is  snatched  from  the  midst  of  toil 
and  peril.     Ho  gains  his  food  by  the  hardship  «xA  ^axc^x^ 
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oftho  chaw :  ho  wnpa  Uimdr  In  ths  ■poib  of  thi  Iwr,  ^ 
panthor,  and  the  buflUo,  aad  aleay  among  tha  Ihuwlwa  rf  tht 
cataract. 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  ia.y»  mu  imp—  tin  UiiB 
in  hii  lofty  contompt  of  doth,  aad  the  fattitoda  uttk  iMdk 
be  Buslaina  iu  cnieUeat  infliction,  ladead  ve  henbriKiU  Ma 
rising  superior  to  the  white  man,  in  eonaettncBBt  «f  U«  p«» 
liar  education.  The  latter  mabee  to  glorious  desdi  at  tin  ■» 
non's  mouth ;  the  fiirmer  nlmljr  eontemplatea  Ita  iffntA, 
and  triumphantly  endures  it,  amidst  tha  varied  teria—li  ot 
surrounding  foes  and  the  protracted  ^oniea  of  fire.  II«  ana 
taiics  a  pride  in  taunting  his  persecntors,  and  provoklig  ttafe 
ingenuity  of  torture ;  and  as  the  devourii^  flames  prey  on  MXm 
very  vitals,  and  the  flesh  shrinlu  from  the  sinews,  he  ndata 
his  lost  long  of  triumph,  breathing  the  defiance  of  an  unooD- 
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place  we  read  of  the  surprisal  of  an  Indian  fort  in  the  night, 
when  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting  to  escape,  **  all 
being  despatched  and  ended  in  the  course  of  an  hour."  Ader 
a  series  of  similar  transactions, ''  our  soldiers,"  as  the  histo- 
rian piously  observes,  *^  being  resolved  by  God's  assistance  to 
make  a  final  destruction  of  them,"  the  unhappy  savages  being 
hunted  from  their  homes  and  fortresses,  and  pursued  with  fire 
and  sword,  a  scanty,  but  gallant  band,  the  sad  remnant  of  the 
Pcquod  warriors,  with  their  wives  and  children,  took  refuge 
in  a  swamp. 

Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by  despair ; 
with  hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of  their 
tribe,  and  spirits  galled  and  sore  at  the  fancied  ignominy  of 
their  defeat,  they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an 
insulting  foe,  and  preferred  death  to  submission. 

As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  their  dis- 
mal retreat,  so  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Thus  situ- 
ated, their  enemy  "  plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by 
which  means  many  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire."  In 
the  darkness  and  fog  that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day  some  few 
broke  through  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods :  '^  the 
rest  were  left  to  the  conquerors,  of  which  many  were  killed  in 
the  swamp,  like  sullen  dogs  who  would  rather,  in  their  self- 
willedness  and  madness^  sit  still  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut 
to  pieces,"  than  .implors.ibr  mercy.  When  the  day  broke 
upon  this  handful  of  forloni  bttt  dauntless  spirits,  the  soldiers, 
we  are  told,  entering  the  siwamp,  "  saw  several  heaps  of  them 
sitting  close  together,  upon  whom  they  discharged  their  pieces, 
laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets  at  a  time^  ^utlvc^  >^^ 
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mnzzle*  of  the  pieoM  mder  Am  boo^i^  mIMm  •  fcgyfc  af 
them ;  so  u,  bMulra  thoM  tlat  wera  find  4mit  mmf  man 
were  killt-d  uid  HUik  imlo  ths  mii^and  wtntwtn  mhtilrt 

more  bv  friend  or  £)«." 

Cui  •!);  one  rcMd  Urn  pUn  BRmmUid  tab^  widwat  afr 
miring  the  Bteni  resoliittoii,  the  ■nUpfiag  finim,  Aa  kAiaaH 
of  Bpirit,  that  ■M-mecl  to  nem  tb»  bcarto  of  tlHn  Mtftn^ 
hen<«i,  and  to  ruM  them  above  the  iaednetivi  fcaltiige  af  |M^ 
iDiUi  naturo  I  When  the  Gaule  leid  warte  the  dtj  of  Robm^ 
they  Juund  the  lenaton  flatbed  in  tbeir  roba^  and  anled  wftt 
■tern  tnnfiuiility  in  their  curule  dtalie ;  id  tUs  nuaMr  ttiy 
auflcrrd  death  withtrnt  renatann  or  even  npplkatka.  8aah 
conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded  as  noble  and  mignanlieai;- 
in  the  hapten  Indian  it  was  reviled  as  obstinate  and  101101 1 
How  truly  are  wo  the  dupes  of  shiiw  and  drcunatamal 
How  different  is  virtue,  clothed  in  purple  and  enthnoed  ia 
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tribes  that  once  spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  of  that 
gigantic  race  said  to  have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  and  of  those  various  nations  that  flourished  about 
the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  that  peopled  the  for- 
ests of  the  vast  valley  of  Shenandoah.  Tliey  will  vanish  like 
a  vapor  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  their  very  history  will  be 
lost  in  forgetfulness ;  and  "  the  places  that  now  know  them 
will  know  them  no  more  for  ever."  Or  if,  perchance,  some 
dubious  memorial  of  them  should  survive,  it  may  be  in  the 
romantic  dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people  in  imagination  his 
glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs  and  sylvan  deities 
of  antiquity.  But  should  he  venture  upon  the  dark  story  of 
their  wrongs  and  wretchedness ;  should  he  tell  how  they  were 
invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled,  driven  from  their  native  abodes 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  with  violence  and  butchery  to 
the  grave,  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and  incre- 
dulity from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhu- 
manity of  their  forefathers. — "  We  are  driven  back,  "  said  an 
old  warrior,  "  until  we  can  retreat  no  farther— our  hatchets 
are  broken,  our  bows  are  snapped,  our  fires  are  nearly  extin- 
guished : — ^a  little  longer,  and  the  white  man  will  cease  to  per- 
secute us — for  we  shall  cease  to  exist !  *' 
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A  nl  ihM  ptir  Mwh'd.  bat  Mnr  itert 

•  TnlB-d  ftaa  Ui  IrH-mfkV  mtfe  I*  kk 

Tb*  B(tM  ntiwM*  af  gMt  ■«<  m  I*  to 
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the  existence,  of  man  depends  so  much  upon  the  opinion  of  his 
follow-meny  ho  is  constantly  acting  a  studied  part.  The  bold 
and  peculiar  traits  of  native  character  are  refined  away,  or 
soflcned  down  by  the  levelling  influence  of  what  is  termed 
good-breeding ;  and  he  practises  so  many  petty  deceptions, 
and  affects  so  many  generous  sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of 
popularity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  real  from  his 
artificial  character.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  free  from 
the  restraints  and  refinements  of  polished  life,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  solitary  and  independent  being,  obeys  the  impulses 
of  his  inclination  or  the  dictates  of  his  judgment ;  and  thus  the 
attributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged,  grow  singly 
great  and  striking.  Society  is  like  a  lawn,  where  every 
roughness  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and  where 
the  eye  b  delighted  by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  sur- 
face ;  he,  however,  who  would  study  nature  in  its  wildncss 
and  variety,  must  plunge  into  the  forest,  must  explore  the 
glon,  must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare  the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  looking  through  a  vol- 
ume of  early  colonial  history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with 
groat  bitteme^  the  outrages  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars 
with  the  settlers  of  New  England.  It  is  painful  to  perceive 
even  from  these  partial  narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civil- 
ization may  bo  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  aborigines ;  how 
easily  the  colonists  were  moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of 
conquest ;  how  merciless  and  exterminating  was  their  war- 
fare. The  imagination  shrinks  at  the  idea,  how  many  intel- 
lectual beings  were  hunted  from  the  earth,  how  many  brave 
and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling  coinage,  were  broken 
down  and  trampled  in  the  dust ! 
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Sudi  WM  iha  b*»  of  Piuf  of  Pog*MC»«^—  hJ^  wifc 
tior,  whtMu  namii  wu  onoo  m  Utror  Uuoughtw*  JfaHM^HrtM 
and  Coimvctirut.  He  wm  tbo  moitdlrtiagMiAcdof  •■■afcor 
orcoiit(.-m]ionry  Siioheiiu  who  raigned  orer  tlw  Pkqnod^  ttii 
NamgunaeU,  the  Wampanoi^  and  tha  other. aMtera  trfbM^ 
atthc  timeufthefintaattleinentofNow  Ei^aad;  •  bnd  of 
itative  untaught  heroea,  who  mada  tha  moat  gMNmai  atiq^9 
or  whiijh  human  natura  ii  oapable ;  fighting  to  tha  laat  gaiy  fa 
the  couH  of  their  countrj',  without  a  hopo  of  vktory  MFiS 
thought  of  renown.  Worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  Hb* 
jcctt  fur  locnl  atory  and  romantic  fiction,  thay  )ttifm  laft 
■caraly  any  authentic  taoea  on  the  p^a  of  Uatoy,  but  ild^ 
liico  giiraiitic  shndnwa,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  ttaditfan,* 

When  the  pil^rinia,  aa  tbo  Plymouth  aettlcra  ar«  oaUad 
by  thdr  descendants,  firat  took  rcfu^  on  the  abores  ot  tha 
jrld.  from  Iht'  r(li;:i..u»  iH-rMttiUuria  .1  ibg  Old,  thdr 
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number  of  the  strangers,  and  expelling  them  from  his  terri- 
tories,  into  which  they  had  intruded,  he  seemed  at  once  to 
conceive  for  them  a  generous  friendship,  and  extended  towards 
them  the  rites  of  primitive  hospitality.  lie  came  early  in 
the  spring  to  their  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  attended  by 
a  mere  handful  of  followers,  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of 
peace  and  amity  ;  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  prom- 
ised to  secure  for  them  the  good-will  of  his  savage  allies. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  that  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  Massasoit  have  never  been  im- 
peached, lie  continued  a  firm  and  magnanimous  friend  of  the 
white  men ;  suffering  them  to  extend  their  possessions,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  land  ;  and  betraying  no  jeal- 
ousy of  their  increasing  power  and  prosperity.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  came  once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his 
son  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  covenant  of 
peace,  and  of  securing  it  to  his  posterity. 

At  this  conference  he  endeavored  to  protect  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers  from  the  encroaching  zeal  of  the  mission- 
aries ;  and  stipulated  that  no  further  attempt  should  be  made 
to  draw  off  his  people  from  their  ancient  &ith ;  but,  finding 
the  English  obstinately  opposed  to  any  such  condition,  he 
mildly  relinquished  the  demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of  his 
life  was  to  bring  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philip  (as  they 
had  been  named  by  the  English),  to  the  residence  of  a  prin- 
cipal settler,  recommending  mutual  kindness  and  confidence ; 
and  entreating  that  the  same  love  and  amity  which  had  ex- 
isted between  the  white  men  and  himself  might  be  continued 
afterwards  with  his  children.  -The  good  old  Sachem  died  in 
peace,  and  was  happily  gathered  to.  1\V»  &^3bftT%  \ift^ot^  vstx^'^ 
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oune  upon  his  tribe ;  Ui  cUUtcb  rcaaahMd  bdtol  ••  *V^ 
ricnce  the  ingratitude  of  white  man. 

Ills  eldest  loii,  Akzuder,  ■uoooodad  kim.  B«  ma  of* 
quick  Mid  impetuoua  temper,  and  proadlj  tasMloM  tf  Ui 
hereditary  righu  and  dignity.  Iba  intniiin  poU^  mi  41^ 
tBtorial  conduct  of  the  atnugMS  exdted  Ua  indlfMttalt  lad 
he  bchdd  with  uncauneaa  thrir  extannintlag  wsn  wHh  lia 
ninghboring  tribea.  He  waa  doomed  aoon  to  incur  tkair  hrt> 
tility,  In-ing  accuacd  uf  plotting  with  the  Naiia|[aniiiti  totlia 
against  the  English  and  drive  them  (hrni  tha  land,  Ik  b  lilt 
possible  to  say  whether  thu  accuaation  waa  wairaatcd  hf  felli 
or  waa  groundnl  on  mere  mapidoo.  It  Is  twidattt,  kmvar, 
by  the  violent  and  overbearing  mcaaurea  uf  the  settler^  iWt 
they  hod  by  this  time  begun  to  feci  conacious  of  tha  nptd  fa- 
crease  of  tlicir  power,  and  to  grow  harsh  and  ineonsideiBte  fat 
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known  energy  and  enterprise,  had  rendered  him  on  object  of 
great  jealousy  and  apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of  having 
always  cherished  a  secret  and  implacable  hostility  towards  the 
whites.  Such  may  very  probably,  and  very  naturally,  have 
been  the  case.  lie  considered  them  as  originally  but  mere 
intruders  into  the  country,  who  had  presumed  upon  indul- 
gence, and  were  extending  an  influence  baneful  to  savage  life. 
lie  saw  the  whole  race  of  his  countrymen  melting  before  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  their  territories  slipping  from 
their  hands,  and  their  tribes  becoming  feeble,  scattered  and 
dependent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  settlers ;  but  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
Indian  purchases,  in  the  early  periods  of  colonization  1  The 
Europeans  always  made  thrifly  bargains  through  their  su- 
perior adroitness  in  traffic ;  and  they  gained  vast  accessions 
of  territory  by  easily  provoked  hostilities.  An  uncultivated 
savage  is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refinements  of  law,  by 
which  an  injury  may  be  gradually  and  legally  inflicted. 
Leading  facts  are  all  by  which  he  judges  ;  and  it  was  enough 
for  Philip  to  know  that  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans 
his  countrymen  were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they 
were  becoming  vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  general  hos- 
tility, and  his  particular  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his 
brother,  he  suppressed  them  for  the  present,  renewed  the 
contract  with  the  settlers,  and  resided  peaceably  for  many 
years  at  Pokanoket,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  English, 
Mount  Hope,*  the  ancient  seat  of  dominion  of  his  tribe. 

*  Now  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
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Suspiciona,  however,  «bi(.-h  wero  M  fint  but  vngfii  and  In- 
ddiiiitc,  U-jinn  to  wquire  furui  and  aubatAnoc;  anil  bo  «•»  at 
length  obnrgod  with  attrmpting  to  inntigutn  iUr  viiri'iuc  Kftnt- 
ern  tribes  to  rise  at  m)e<\  Diul,  by  a  siniultaneoua  fSorl,  ii> 
throw  olTthe  yoke  of  their  oppmaora.  It  i>  dilTK'uli  U  lbi« 
di»liuil  prriod  to  nml;n>  the  proper  en-dll  due  lo  (hcM  early 
■cciisntlons  o^aiiitl  the  Indians,  'nii-n-  wiw  a  primritpwi  tii 
Biwpicion,  Olid  an  aptne««  (o  acta  of  vioK^iicc,  on  the  part  nf 
the  whltca,  that  gavu  Mcight  and  imfMirlanrp  to  rvrry  idl« 
tale.  InfiTmers  almundt-d  where  lAtrlirnrinjc  met  with  eiiun- 
tonance  and  reward  ;  and  thu  vword  w«.i  readily  imihriUhcMl 
when  its  hucccsH  waa  eertnin,  and  it  tuTvud  out  rinpirc. 

The  only  positive  eviilenm  on  reenrd  agniniit  Philip  is  tiio 
aeeusation  of  one  RauMtnnn,  a  renrgado  Indian,  vhooo  natural 
cunning  had  been  qtiinkened  by  a  partial  pduraticn  wliiih  ha 
reived  among  the  nettlem.      He  phaiigfd  hjg  faitli  apii 
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of  reasoning  in  these  csseft,  his  destruction  had  become  neces. 
sary  to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacherous  informer, 
was  shortly  afterwards  found  dead,  in  a  pond,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of 
whom  was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Philip,  were  apprehended 
and  tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  very  questionable 
witness,  were  condemned  and  executed  as  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment of  his  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exasperated  the 
passions  of  Philip.  The  bolt  which  had  fallen  thus  at  his  very 
feet  awakened  him  to  the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined 
to  trust  himself  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  white  men. 
The  fate  of  his  insulted  and  broken-hearted  brother  still 
rankled  in  his  mind ;  and  he  hod  a  further  warning  in  the 
tragical  story  of  Miantonimo,  a  great  Sachem  of  the  Narra- 
gansets,  who,  after  manftilly  facing  his  accusers  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  the  colonists,  exculpating  himself  from  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  and  receiving  assurances  of  amity,  had  lieen  per- 
fidiously despatched  at  their  instigation.  Philip,  therefore, 
gathered  his  fighting  men  about  him ;  persuaded  all  strangers 
that  he  could,  to  join  his  cause ;  sent  the  women  and  children 
to  the  Narragansets  for  safety ;  and  wherever  he  appeared, 
was  continually  surrounded  by  armed  warriors. 

When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a  state  of  distrust  and 
irritation,  the  least  spark  was  sufiicient  to  set  them  in  a  flame. 
The  Indians,  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous, 
and  committed  various  petty  depredations.  In  one  of  their 
maraudings  a  warrior  was  fired  on  and  killed  by  a  settler. 
This  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilics ;  the  Indiiuis  pressed  to 
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revenge  the  death  of  tbrir  oomndc^  tmi  the  alarta  of  wm 
reaoundcd  through  the  Pljmoiith  ooloaj. 

In  the  early  chronicle*  of  UmB  d«k  wkI  mdanckdy  tfaan 
we  meet  with  mmj  indkatioB»^'tl»  dUewed  •tata  of  th» 
public  mind.  The  gloom  of  rollgiout  abatnetlan,  and  tl» 
TildncM  of  their  Bituation,  among  tnckleH  fiircsU  and  htbi*. 
tribes,  had  divpoeed  the  ooloniata  to  wpentltkiDa  finiciea,  mA 
hod  filled  their  imaginationa  whh  tba  fli^tfiil  ^maraa  of 
witchcraft  and  spectrology.  They  wen  raudi  givm  aim  to  • 
belief  in  omens.  The  tronUea  with  Philip  and  Ua  IsdinM 
were  preceded,  we  are  tuld,  hy  a  variety  of  thoaa  awfiil  «va> 
ings  which  furerun  great  and  public  calamitioi.  Tlw  patftek 
form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  air  at  New  PljOMMlh, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  "  prodigkMM 
apparition."  At  Iladley,  Northampton,  and  other  towns  la 
their  iiii^'hlHirlimx],  "  wjlh  lii'jinl  (lie  rijort  •<(  a  (;real  pi«*  of 
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branches  of  the  forest ;  the  crash  of  fallen  trees  or  disrupted 
rocks ;  and  to  those  other  uncouth  sounds  and  echoes  which 
will  sometimes  strike  the  ear  so  strangely  amidst  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  woodland  solitudes.  These  may  have 
startled  some  melancholy  imaginations,  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  listened  to  with 
that  avidity  with  which  we  devour  whatever  is  fearful  and 
mysterious.  The  universal  currency  of  these  superstitious 
fancies,  and  the  grave  record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  day,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
times. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  was  such  as  too 
oflen  distinguishes  the  warfare  between  civilized  men  and 
savages.  On  the  part  of  the  whites  it  was  conducted  with 
superior  skill  and  success;  but  with  a  wastefulness  of  the 
blood,  and  a  disregard  of  the  natural  rights  of  their  antag- 
onists: on  the  part  of  the  Indians  it  was  waged  with  the 
desperation  of  men  fearless  of  death,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  peace,  but  humiliation,  dependence,  and  decay. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  worthy 
clergyman  of  the  time ;  who  dwells  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians,  however  justifiable, 
whilst  he  mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary  atroci- 
ties of  the  whites.  Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a 
traitor  ;  without  considering  that  he  was  a  true  bom  prince, 
gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  subjects  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  family ;  to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his 
line ;  and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the  oppression  of 
usurping  strangers. 

The  project  of  &  wide  and  simultaneous  reYolt^  if  audi  had 
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really  been  Ibnned,  wm  'worthy  </  a  mfmelaiim  arind,  n^ 
had  it  not  been  prcmaturaly  diMorcnd,  nlgltt  hnra  Wot 
ovcrwbelniing  in  iu  coiueqnenoeK.  n»  w>r  tbnt  aelnnl^ 
bruke  out  was  but  a  war  of  datall,  a  men  ■nctiloB  «f 
Msual  exploits  and  unooaneded  entorpriaes.  Still  h  nto 
forth  the  military  genius  and  darii^  proweM  <^  Philip ;  and 
wherever,  in  tbo  prejudiced  and  panionata  namtlons  that 
have  been  given  of  it,  we  can  arrive  at  simple  bots^  we  Smd 
him  displaying  a  vigorous  mind,  a  ArtUity  of  e 
contempt  of  sufiering  and  hardship,  and 
resolutiun,  that  command  our  sympathy  and  ^pUuae, 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domaina  at  Mount  H<i^  ha 
threw  himself  into  the  depths  <rf'  those  vast  and  traAlew 
iorcsts  that  sliirlcd  the  settlements,  and  were  almost  imper^ 
viouB  to  any  thing  but  a  wild  beast,  or  an  Indian.  Hera  ha 
gathered  together  his  forces,  like  tlie  storm  accumulating  ita 
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•ettlers,  yet  Philip  as  oflen  escaped  almost  miraculously  from 
their  toils,  and,  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  would  be  lost  to 
all  search  or  inquiry,  until  ho  again  emerged  at  some  far  dis- 
tant quarter,  laying  the  country  desolate.  Among  his  strong- 
holds, were  the  great  swamps  or  morasses,  which  extend  in 
some  parts  of  New  England ;  composed  of  loose  bogs  of 
deep  black  mud;  perplexed  with  thickets,  brambles,  rank 
weeds,  the  shattered  and  mouldering  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
overshadowed  by  lugubrious  hemlocks.  The  uncertain  foot- 
ing and  the  tangled  mazes  of  these  shaggy  wilds,  rendered 
them  almost  impracticable  to  the  white  man,  though  the 
Indian  could  thrid  their  labyrinths  with  the  agility  of  a  deer. 
Into  one  of  these,  the  great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Neck,  was 
Philip  once  driven  with  a  band  of  his  followers.  The  English 
did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to  venture  into  these  dark 
and  frightful  recesses,  where  they  might  perish  in  fens  and 
miry  pits,  or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes.  They  therefore 
invested  the  entrance  to  the  Neck,  and  began  to  build  a  fort, 
with  the  thought  of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but  Philip  and  his 
warriors  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
behind ;  and  escaped  away  to  the  westward,  kindling  the 
flames  of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nipmuck  country,  and  threatening  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
In  this  way  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  appre- 
hension. The  mystery  in  which  he  was  enveloped  exaggerated 
his  real  terrors.  He  was  an  evil  that  walked  in  darkness ; 
whose  coming  none  could  foresee,  and  against  which  none 
knew  when  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  whole  country  abounded 
with  rumors  and  alarms.     Philip  seemed  almost  possessed  of 


ubiquity ;  for,  in  whatcTer  part  </  the  vlddy-cxtn^  froa> 
tier  OD  irruption  from  tiu  tbntt  took  plaee,  PhUIp  ww  nid 
to  be  its  leader.  M$ay  supentitknu  notioiw  abo  mn  drcu- 
lotod  cimivruing  him.  II«  warn  i^  to  deal  in  necromaacji 
and  to  Iw  att^-nded  by  an  old  Indian  witdt  or  prophotM^ 
whom  he  coiuulted,  and  wbo  aMtated  him  by  ber  oharma  and 
incaiitatiini!*.  Thia  indeed  waa  frequently  tba  caae  wUh  Indiaa 
chiiTs ;  cither  through  thrir  awn  eredulity,ar  to  act  upon  tfaat 
of  their  fullowers :  and  the  influenea  at  the  prophet  and  tha 
dreamer  over  Indian  auperatltion  haa  been  fully  ovMeoMd  iv 
rcoeiit  instaneea  of  ravage  var&re^ 

At  the  time  tliat  Philip  eff<«l«d  hia  aaeapa  from  Pocaaaa^ 
hia  fortunes  were  in  a  deaperate  onidition.  Ilia  foroea  had 
been  thinned  by  repeated  fighta,  and  be  had  lost  almoat  tha 
whuli!  of  hia  resources.  In  thia  time  of  adveruty  be  Ibund  a 
faithful  friend  in  Canonebet,  diief  Soehem  of  all  the  Nan» 
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together  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  and 
yf&s  sent  into  the  Narraganset  country  in  the  depth  of  M'lnter, 
when  the  swamps,  being  frozen  and  leafless,  could  be  traversed 
M'ith  comparative  facility,  and  would  no  longer  afford  dark  and 
impenetrable  fastnesses  to  the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  conveyed  the 
greater  part  of  his  stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm, 
the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a  strong  fortress ; 
where  he  and  Philip  had  likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their 
forces.  This  fortress,  deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable, 
was  situated  upon  a  rising  mound  or  kind  of  island,  of  five  or 
six  acres,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp ;  it  was  constructed  with 
a  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  vastly  superior  to  what  is 
usually  displayed  in  Indian  fortification,  and  indicative  of  the 
martial  genius  of  these  two  chicflains. 

Guided  by  a  renegade  Indian,  the  English  penetrated, 
through  December  snoM's,  to  this  stronghold,  and  came  upon 
the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumul- 
tuous. The  assailants  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  and 
several  of  their  bravest  officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of 
storming  the  fortress  sword  in  hand.  The  assault  was  renewed 
with  greater  success.  A  lodgment  M'as  effected.  The  Indians 
were  driven  from  one  post  to  another.  They  disputed  their 
ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting  with  the  fury  of  despair.  Most 
of  their  veterans  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  battle,  Philip  and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  sur\'iv* 
ing  warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
thickets  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort;  the 
whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze ;  many  of  the  old  men^tha  "^^ts^^ol 
16* 
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ind  the  children  p«riahed  la  Um  fluiui.  TUa  brt  c 
orcrouno  even  the  stoidam  of  (he  HiTaga.  Tin  ndghhoriag 
woods  resounded  with  tha  ytittm  at  ngt  mai  dtipwlr,  nttercA 
by  the  Tugitivo  vaninra,  m  tbrf  bdield  die  deelreBdoB  of 
their  dwolliiigs,  and  heard  the  agooitiiig  criM  ot  thdr  irivc* 
and  ofKpring.  "  The  burning  at  tha  wigwama,"  aaya  •  aoi^ 
tempDrary  writer,  "  the  ihricka  and  eriea  at  the  wom»  and 
children,  and  the  jelling  of  the  wairiors,  eiUbited  ■  rmnI 
horrible  and  afTi-cting  scene,  ao  that  it  gnatlj  moved  KMM 
of  the  soliliers."  The  aame  writer  oautloBsIf  adda,**the^ 
were  in  mwA  donil  then,  and  afterwards  eerionsljr  Inqvind,' 
whether  burning  their  enemiea  alivo  oould  be  oomistwt  wMf 
humanity,  and  the  benevolent  prlndplee  of  the  Go^td."* 

The  bte  of  the  brave  and  generous  Oanonohet  Is  wortkf 
of  partieular  mention  :   the  last  scene  of  his  life  la  one  of 
Ti^Td  uf  In.lJit 
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with  only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconck,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to  procure  seed  com  to  plant  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers 
had  passed  safely  through  the  Pequod  country,  and  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Narraganset,  resting  at  some  wigwams  near 
Pawtucket  River,  when  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy. — Having  but  seven  men  by  him  at  the  time, 
Canonchet  despatched  two  c^  them  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
hill,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  foe. 

Panic-struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English  and 
Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror  past 
their  chieflain,  without  stopping  to  inform  him  of  the  danger. 
Canonchet  sent  another  scout,  who  did  the  same.  He  then 
sent  two  more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  confusion  and 
affright,  told  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was  at  hand. 
Canonchet  saw  there  was  no  choice  but  immediate  flight.  He 
attempted  to  escape  round  the  hill,  but  was  perceived  and 
hotly  pursued  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  a  few  of  the  fleetest 
of  the  English.  Finding  the  swiftest  pursuer  close  upon  his 
heels,  he  threw  ofl*,  flrst  his  blanket,  then  his  silver*laced  coat 
and  belt  of  peag,  by  which  his  enemies  knew  him  to  be  Canon- 
chet,  and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

At  length,  in  dashing  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped 
upon  a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This 
accident  so  struck  him  with  despair,  that,  as  he  adeni'ards 
confessed,  ^  his  heart  and  his  bowels  turned  within  him,  and 
he  became  like  a  rotten  stick,  void  of  strength." 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  unnerved,  that,  being  seized  by  a 
Pequod  Indian  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  he  made 
no  resistance,  though  a  man  of  great  vigor  of  body  axvi  Wi^ 
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ni^i  of  h<-itrt.  Dut  r>n  bring  mulo  pritoncr  ths  whole  pride 
i>r  Ilia  Npirit  nroAc-  within  liim ;  ami  from  that  tnomcnt,  w 
ri:i<l,  in  lh>-  amcilntca  given  by  his  roniiies,  nothing  Let  re- 
p.utcil  tinslictf  vf  ('l(-rat«(l  and  prinocsliko  hcTuiim.  Being 
f_u.  Htliiiit  il  by  one  of  tho  En^liHlt  wha  tint  nma  Dp  vith  Lim, 
nti<I  who  hud  Diit  ctlaincO  bia  twcnty-arcond  ycer,  tho  prao^ 
hi  nrtcil  wan-iiir,  Inokin^  with  bifty  contrmpt  upon  bie  joutk 
fill  coiintin.iitiv,  rrplii-d,  "  You  are  a  child — you  cannot  mail*' 
Ht.iit't  iiiiittiTi  i>r  war — let  your  brother  or  your  diief  rnmn 
him  will  [  nimwcr." 

Tliiiu;,'h  ri'pratrd  nficra  wci«  niado  to  him  of  hia  lil^  en 
conditi<m  •>r  Rulimittinf;  w  ilh  his  nation  to  tho  Engliah,  yet  he 
r<-ji-i'ti'd  tlicni  u  ith  disdain,  and  refusi-d  tu  arnd  any  propoeela 
of  the  kind  to  tho  f;rciit  IkmIv  tif  his  fiubjccts;  saying,  that  be 
kni'w  none  of  thrni  would  comply.  lU-infi  rrproechcd  with 
hiK  IrotK-li  of  fuitli  towards  the  whites;    his  b«iaat  that  ho 
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heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  him- 
self." His  enemies  gave  him  the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he 
was  shot  at  Stoningham,  by  three  young  Sachems  of  his  own 
rank. 

The  defeat  at  the  Narraganset  fortress,  and  the  death  of 
Canonchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip. 
He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by 
stirring  up  the  Mohawks  to  take  arms ;  but  though  possessed 
of  the  native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted 
by  the  superior  arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror 
of  their  warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  The  unfortunate  chieilain  saw  himself 
daily  stripped  of  power,  and  his  ranks  rapidly  thinning  around 
him.  Some  were  suborned  by  the  whites ;  others  fell  victims 
to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  which 
they  were  harassed.  His  stores  were  all  captured  ;  his 
chosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes ;  his  uncle 
was  shot  down  by  his  side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  beloved  wife  and  only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  **  His  ruin,'*  says  the  historian,  *'  being  thus  gradu- 
ally carried  on,  his  misery  was  not  prevented,  but  augmented 
thereby ;  being  hiniself  made  acquainted  with  the  sense  and 
experimental  feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his  diildren,  loss  of 
friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  bereavement  of  all  family 
relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  before 
his  own  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own  follow- 
ers began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him  they 
might  purchase  di8hoix>rable  safety.     Through  treaAh«r{  ^ 
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number  of  h'u  &ithfld  ■dbennte,  Um  Mfcjaeli  of 
«n  [ndUn  prinoMs  of  Poouwt,  a  nmt 
«nit«  of  Philip,  were  botrayed  into  the  liindt  «f  dM 
'Wetunoo  was  among  tbcm  at  tha  time, 
make  bor  escape  hy  croarfng  a  M^jhboring  rinr : 
haiutcd  by  awimniing,  or  atarrad  bf  coU  lad 
was  found  dead  and  naked  near  the  water  ride.  Bt 
tion  ora^d  not  at  tho  givTa.  Enn  death,  the  refl 
wretched,  where  the  wkkad  ernnnonlj  eeaae  fWtm 
was  no  protoctioa  to  thia  ootcaat  f.nnalc,  whoae  gnat  flf4 
was  affectionate  fidelity  to  h«rr  kinsman  and  her  IHendL  1 
oorpso  was  tho  object  of  unmanly  and  daatardlj  TMgiMi 
the  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and  set  upon  a  pole^  i 
was  thus  cxpow-d  at  Taunton,  to  tha  view  of  her  captive  i 
jects.  They  immediately  rccoirniied  the  features  of  tbetr 
«ir-.-K-.l  ill  thi:.  l.:>rl. 
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oi  former  power  and  prosperity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family 
arJ  friend.  There  needs  no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and 
piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by  the  homely  pen  of 
the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily  enlisting  the  feelings  of  the 
reacler  in  favor  of  the  hapless  warrior  whom  he  reviles. 
"  Philip,"  he  says,  "  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  been 
hunt«4  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods,  above  a  hun- 
dred miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to  his 
own  den  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired,  with  a  few  of 
his  btist  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  but  a  prison  to 
keep  him  fast  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  per- 
mission to  execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

Evon  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair,  a  sul- 
len grandeur  gathers  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him  to 
oui-selvcji  seated  among  his  care-worn  followers,  brooding  in 
silence  over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sub- 
limity farm  the  wildness  and  dreariness  of  his  lurking-place. 
Defeated,  but  not  dismayed— crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not 
humiliateci — he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  dis- 
aster, and  to  experience  a  fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  the 
last  dregs  o(  bitterness.  Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued 
by  misfortune ;  but  great  minds  rise  above  it.  The  very 
idea  of  submission  awakened  the  fury  of  Philip,  and  he  amote 
to  death  oise  of  his  followers,  who  proposed  an  expedient  of 
peace.  The  brother  of  the  victim  made  his  escape,  and  in  re- 
venge betrayed  the  retreat  of  his  chieftjiin.  A  body  of  white 
men  and  Indians  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  swamp 
where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  with  fury  and  despair. 
Before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach,  they  had  b^un  to 
surround  him.    In  a  little  while  he  saw  five  of  his  tru&^^s^. 
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fblloirera  lud  dead  at  hia  feet;  ill  i  wlitwioi  wh  nin;  ha 
nuhed  forth  from  his  oonrt,  and  nadv  a  bwdlong  attempt  to 
escape,  but  was  shot  throo^  the  baart  hj  a  raocgado  Indian 
of  his  own  natioR. 

Sudi  is  the  scanty  attny  of  tha  fcvava,  but  i 
King  Philip ;  persecuted  while  llvii^,  slandared  ai 
when  dead.  If,  however,  we  connder  even  the  prejudiced  an- 
ecdotes furnished  us  by  hia  eneaaiea,  w«  may  peroeire  in  Hwm 
traoes  of  amiable  and  lofty  dtaraeter  auflident  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  his  &te,  and  reapeet  for  hia  memory.  Wa 
find  that,  amidst  all  the  harasaing  earoa  and  ferodons  pasriona 
of  constant  warfare,  he  waa  alive  to  tha  aofter  Aelii^  et  am- 
nubial  love  uid  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the  generoaa  seiw 
timent  of  friendship.  The  captivity  of  his  "  beloved  wife  and 
only  son"  are  mentioned  widi  exultation  as  causing  him 
poignant  iiiisory  :  llift  Jedlh  of  any  ni-nr  fric-ml  is  Iriiimphuntlr 
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ments  that  would  have  graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  have 
rendered  him  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian ;  he 
lived  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went 
down,  like  a  lonely  bark  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tem^ 
pest — without  a  pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly 
hand  to  record  his  struggle. 
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An  lAd  SA^  *aade  by  an  aged  old  pate, 

Of  an  old  worahipful  gentleman  who  had  a  great  estate, 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  boantlful  rate. 

And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate. 

With  an  old  study  flllM  fUll  of  learned  old  books, 

With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him  by  his  looks, 

With  an  old  buttery  hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks, 

And  an  old  kitchen  that  maintained  half-a-dozen  old  cooks. 

Like  an  old  courtier,  etc. 

Old  Soro. 


rr>nERE  is  no  species  of  hrnci  in  whicli  the  English  more 
-*■  excel,  than  that  which  consists  in  caricaturing  and  giving 
ludicrous  appellations,  or  nicknames.  In  this  way  they  have 
whimsically  designated,  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations ; 
and,  in  their  fondness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  spared 
even  themselves.  One  would  think  that,  in  personifying  itself, 
a  nation  would  be  apt  to  picture  something  grand,  heroic,  and 
imposing;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  humor  of  the 
English,  and x>f  their  love  for  what  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar, 
that  they  have  embodied  their  national  oddities  in  the  figure 
of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with  a  three-cornered  hat, 
red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken  cudgel.  Thus 
they  have  taken  a  singular  delight  in  exhibiting  their  most 
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private  foibles  in  a  laughable  point  of  view ;  and  have  been  so 
successful  in  their  delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being 
in  actual  existence  more  absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind 
than  that  eccentric  personage,  John  Bull. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  character  thus 
drawn  of  them  has  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  the  nation  ;  and 
thus  to  give  reality  to  what  at  first  may  have  been  painted  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  imagination.  Men. are  apt  to  acquire 
peculiarities  that  are  continually  ascribed  to  them.  The  com- 
mon orders  of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  with  the 
beau  ideal  which  they  have  formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavor  . 
to  act  up  to  the  broad  caricature  that  is  perpetually  before 
their  eyes.  Unluckily,  they  sometimes  make  their  boasted 
Bull-ism  an  apology  for  their  prejudice  or  grossncss ;  and  this 
I  have  especially  noticed  among  those  truly  homebrod  and 
genuine  sons  of  the  soil  who  have  never  migrated  beyond  the 
sound  of  Bow-bells.  If  one  of  these  should  be  a  little  uncouth 
in  speech,  and  apt  to  utter  impertinent  truths,  he  confesses 
that  he  is  a  real  John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If 
he  now  and  then  flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of  passion 
about  trifles,  he  observes,  that  John  Bull  is  a  choleric  old 
blade,  but  then  his  passion  is  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  bears 
no  malice.  If  he  betrays  a  coarseness  of  taste,  and  an  insensi- 
bility to  foreign  refinements,  he  thanks  heaven  for  his  ignorance 
— he  is  a  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and 
nicknacks.  His  very  proneness  to  be  gulled  by  strangers, 
and  to  pay  extravagantly  fi)r  absurdities,  is  excused  under  the 
plea  of  munifioenoe— for  John  is  always  more  generous  than 
wise. 

ThuB^  under  the  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  contriye  to 


vgue  ever}-  Suilt  into  ■  merit,  ind  wUl  ftukly  eomiet  Um- 
Klf  of  being  tho  honestast  fellcnr  io  axiitinaa. 

However  little,  thcrefen,  tlw  Aanater  maj  haTS  aUtad 
in  the  first  instance,  it  hu  gndiullyadipted  itMlf  to  tka  HMHaOf 
or  rather  they  b«ve  sdaplcd  tbanaelTw  to  cadi  otker;  ind  a 
stranger  who  wisbn  to  studj  Engliib  pfoulkaiitlM,  nay  gattar 
much  voluablu  information  from  tbo  innumenblo  partrail*  of 
Johu  Bull,  oa  exhibited  in  tho  windows  of  the  caricetnre  ehopa. 
Still,  however,  he  is  one  of  those  furtlle  humorists,  that  tn 
continually  throwing  out  new  portraits,  sad  prcnenting  dUe^ 
«nt  aspects  from  different  points  c^  view;  and,  often  aa  ha 
has  been  described,  I  cannot  rerist  the  temptation  to  gira  a 
slight  sketch  of  him,  audi  as  Ite  has  met  mj  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain  downright  matter' 
of-Gict  fullow,  with  much  less  of  poetry  about  him  than  ridi 
t  little  of  romanee  in  his  iialun-,  but  ii 
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if  thej  engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence  without  asking 
his  advice ;  though  he  seldom  engages  in  any  friendly  office  of 
the  kind  without  finishing  by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  all 
parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.  He 
unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  and  having  accomplished  himself  in  the  use  of  his 
limbs  and  his  weapons,  and  become  a  perfect  master  at  box- 
ing and  cudgel-play,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of  it  ever 
since.  He  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  distant 
of  his  neighbors,  but  he  begins  incontinently  to  fumble  with 
the  head  of  his  cudgel,  and  consider  whether  his  interest  or 
honor  does  not  require  that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broil. 
Indeed  he  has  extended  his  relations  of  pride  and  policy  so 
completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no  event  can  take 
place,  without  infringing  some  of  his  finely-spun  rights  and 
dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these  filaments 
stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric, 
bottle-bellied  old  spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole 
chamber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz,  nor  a  breeze  blow,  without 
startling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrathfuUy 
from  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at 
bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  however,  that  ho 
only  relishes  the  beginning  of  an.  affray ;  he  always  goes  into 
a  fight  with  alacrity,  but  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when 
victorious ;  and  though  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinacy  to 
carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  ho 
comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  tho 
mere  shaking  of  hands^  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist 
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pocket  all  that  they  hava  bem  qnuTelUng  ibeot  It  !■  noli 
therefore,  fighting  that  bo  oa^H  M  miidi  to  Iw  on  hii  giard 
against,  as  making  friends.  It  b  diffionlt  to  codgtl  him  out  of 
ft  farthing  ;  but  put  him  in  a  good  humor,  ind  yon  Bi»f  hu^ 
gain  him  out  of  all  the  oionej  In  hit  podi«L  He  b  liko  • 
atout  ship,  which  will  weather  the  rougfaeat  atonn  iuiinjni«d» 
but  roll  ita  masta  overboard  in  the  aocoeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  <^  playing  the  magnifiiM  abroad ;  tt 
pulling  out  a  long  purse ;  flinging  lua  money  Iwavely  about  at 
boxing  matclics,  horse  race*,  cook  fights,  and  carrytng  a  U^ 
head  among  "  gohtlemcn  of  the  £uioy ; "  but  immediately  aftar 
one  of  these  fits  of  extra^-aganee,  he  will  be  taken  with  viobat 
qualms  of  economy ;  stop  short  at  the  tnoet  trivbl  expenditure; 
talk  dt^perately  uf  being  ruinod  and  brought  upon  the  pariah ; 
and,  ill  such  inoods,  will  not  pay  tho  smallest  trftdesman'a  bill, 
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followers  he  feeds  and  clothes ;  and  his  singular  disposition  to 
pay  hugely  for  small  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and  indul- 
gent master,  and,  provided  his  servants  humor  his  peculiarities, 
flatter  his  vanity  a  little  now  and  then,  and  do  not  peculate 
grossly  on  him  before  his  fiu«,  they  may  manage  him  to  per-^ 
fection.  Every  thing  that  lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and 
grow  fat.  His  house^ervants  are  well  paid,  and  pampered, 
and  have  little  to  do.  His  horses  are  sleek  and  lazy,  and 
prance  slowly  before  his  state  carriage ;  and  his  house-dogs 
sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and  will  hardly  bark  at  a  house- 
breaker. 

His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor-house,  gray 
with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable,  though  weather-beaten  ap- 
pearance. It  has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a  vast 
accumulation  of  parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages.  The 
centre  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  achitecture,  and  is  as  solid 
as  ponderous  stone  and  old  English  oak  can  make  it.  Like 
all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intri- 
cate mazes,  and  dusky  chambers ;  and  though  these  have  been 
partially  lighted  up  in  modem  days,  yet  there  are  many  places 
where  you  must  still  grope  in  the.  dark.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  great  alter- 
ations have  taken  place ;  towers  and  battlements  have  been 
erected  during  wars  and  tumults :  wings  built  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  out-houses,  lodges,  and  offices,  run  up  according  to  the 
whim  or  convenience  of  different  generations,  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  spacious,  rambling  tenements  imagin- 
able. An  entire  wing  is  taken  up  with  the  fkmily  chapel,  a 
reverend  pile,  that  must  have  been  exceedingly  sumptuous, 
and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been  altered  and  simplified  at 
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varioMS  periods,  has  still  «  look  of  solemn  religious  pomp.  Its 
walls  within  are  storied  with  the  moDumcnta  of  John's  ancea- 
tors ;  nnd  it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with  soft  cushions  and  well-lined 
chairs,  whi're  such  of  hia  family  as  are  inclined  la  church  aer- 
vicex,  mny  doze  comfortably  in  the  dischai^  of  their  duties. 

To  keep  up  this  chnpcl  has  cost  John  much  money ;  but 
ho  is  stanch  in  his  religion,  and  piqued  ill  his  zcol,  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  dissenting  chapels  have  been  erected 
in  his  vicinity,  mid  several  of  his  neighbors,  witli  whom  be 
has  h.id  quarrels,  are  strong  papists. 

T<>  do  the  duties  of  the  chn[>ol  he  maintains,  at  a  largo 
expense,  a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplun.  He  is  a  most 
learned  and  decorous  personage,  and  a  truly  wcll-hrcd  Chris> 
tian,  who  always  l>acks  the  old  gentleman  in  his  opinions, 
winks  discreetly  at  hia  little  peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children 
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John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old  edifice 
thoroughly  overhauled ;  and  to  have  some  of  the  useless  parts 
puIIoJ  down,  and  the  others  strengthened  with  their  materials ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  always  grows  testy  on  this  subject.  lie 
swears  the  house  is  an  excellent  house — that  it  is  tight  and 
weather  proof,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  tempc^sts — that  it  has 
stood  for  several  hundred  years,  and,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  tumble  down  now — that  as  to  its  being  inconvenient,  his 
family  is  accustomed  to  the  inconveniences,  and  would  not  be 
comfortable  without  them — that  as  to  its  unwieldy  size  and 
irregular  construction,  these  result  from  its  being  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  being  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  every 
generation — ^that  an  old  family,  like  his,  requires  a  large  house 
to  dwell  in ;  new,  upstart  families  may  live  in  modem  cottages 
and  snug  boxes ;  but  an  old  English  family  should  inhabit  an 
old  English  manor-house.  If  you  point  out  any  part  of  the 
building  as  superfluous,  he  insists  that  it  is  material  to  the 
strength  or  decoration  of  the  rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole ;  ^nd  swears  that  the  parts  are  so  built  into  each  other, 
that  if  you  pull  down  one,  you  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
whole  about  your  ears. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  John  has  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  protect  and  patronize.  lie  thinks  it  indispensable  to 
the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  to  be  bounteous 
in  its  appointments,  and  to  be  eaten  up  by  dependents ;  and  so, 
partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from  kind-heartedness,  he  makes 
it  a  rule  always  to  give  shelter  and  maintenance  to  his  super- 
annuated  servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many  other  venerable  family 
establishments,  his  manor  is  encumbered  by  old  x^^iKOikisc^ 
17 
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wlkom  lie  camioC  tuni  ofl^  and  an  old  styfe  wlikii  be  camiol 
lajr  dann.  His  mannon  is  like  a  great  lioepital  of  uiTalids^ 
and,  with  all  its  magnitude,  is  not  a  whit  too  large  f&r  its 
mhabitants.  Not  a  nook  or  eomer  but  is  of  use  in  bonsii^ 
some  useless  personage.  Groups  of  veteran  beefeaters,  gouty 
pensioners,  and  retired  heroes  of  the  butterj  and  the  larder, 
are  seen  loUii^  about  its  walls,  crawlii^  over  its  lawns,  dodng 
under  its  trees,  or  sunning  themselves  upon  the  benches  at  its 
doors.  Every  office  and  out-house  is  garrisoned  by  these 
supernumeraries  and  their  fiimilies ;  for  they  are  amazingly 
prolific,  and  when  they  die  ofi^  are  sure  to  leave  John  a  legacy 
of  hui^;ry  mouths  to  be  provided  fi>r.  A  mattock  cannot  be 
■truck  against  the  most  mouldering  tumble-down  tower,  but 
out  p<^>s,  firom  some  cranny  or  loopJiole,  the  gray  pate  of 
some  superannuated  hanger-on,  who  has  lived  at  John^s  expense 
all  his  life,  and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry  at  their  pull- 
ing  down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a  worn-out  servant 
of  the  family.  This  is  an  appeal  that  John^s  honest  heart 
never  can  withstand  ;  so  that  a  man,  who  has  faithfully  eaten 
his  beef  and  pudding  all  his  life,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  pipe  and  tankard  in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is  turned  into  paddocks, 
where  his  broken-down  chargers  are  turned  U>ose  to  grare  un- 
disturbed for  the  remainder  of  their  existence — a  worthv  ex- 
ample  of  grateful  recollection,  which  if  some  of  his  neighbors 
were  to  imitate,  would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  his  great  pleasures  to  point  out  these  old  steeds  to 
his  visitors,  to  dwell  on  their  good  qualities,  extol  their  past 
services,  and  boast,  with  some  little  vainglory,  of  the  perilous 
^ventures  and  hardy  expl(»its  through  which  the^  have  car. 
adhinu 
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He  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  veneration  for  family- 
usages,  and  family  incumbrances,  to  a  whimsical  extent.  His 
manor  is  infested  by  gangs  of  gipsies ;  yet  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  driven  off,  because  they  have  infested  the  place 
time  out  of  mind,  and  been  regular  poachers  upon  every  gen- 
eration of  the  family.  He  will  scarcely  permit  a  dry  branch 
to  be  lopped  from  the  great  trees  that  surround  the  house, 
lest  it  should  molest  the  rooks,  that  have  bred  there  for  cen- 
turies. OnvIs  have  taken  possession  of  the  dovecote ;  but  they 
are  hereditary  owls,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Swallows 
have  nearly  choked  up  every  chimney  with  their  nests ;  mar- 
tins build  in  every  frieze  and  cornice ;  crows  flutter  about  the 
towers,  and  perch  on  every  weather-cock ;  and  old  gray- 
headed  rats  may  be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  house,  rui»- 
ning  in  and  out  of  their  holes  undauntedly  in  broad  daylight. 
In  short,  John  has  such  a  reverence  for  every  thing  that  has 
been  long  in  the  family,  that  he  will  not  hear  even  of  abuses 
being  reformed,  because  they  are  good  old  family  abuses. 

All  these  whims  and  habits  have  concurred  wofully  to 
drain  the  old  gentleman's  purse ;  and  as  he  prides  himself  on 
punctuality  in  money  matters,  and  wishes  to  maintain  his 
credit  in  the  neighborhood,  they  have  caused  him  great  per- 
plexity in  meeting  his  engagements,  lliis,  too,  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  altercations  and  heart-burnings  which  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  his  &mily.  His  children  have  been 
brought  up  to  different  callings,  and  are  of  different  ways  of 
thinking;  and  as  they  have  always  been  allowed  to  speak 
their  minds  freely,  they  do  not  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege 
most  clamorously  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs.  Some 
stand  up  for  the  honor  of  the  race,  and  are  clear  that  the  old 


MUl.tiahment  should  be  kept  up  in  all  ituWa^wkitanrBi^ 
ba  the  cost ;  othcn,  who  are  mora  prudent  and  ewwiAwtl*^ 
entreat  tho  old  gentlenion  to  ratrandi  h'la  expeoNa,  and  to  pot 
hii  wholo  ajstem  of  houaokeoping  on  a  imwe  laodmU  foot 
hig.  lie  hoa,  indeed,  at  timca,  aaemed  indinad  to  Uatan  to 
tbcir  opininna,  but  their  wholeaome  advica  haa  bem  oon^ 
plettily  dvfi-atcd  b)'  the  obatreporoua  conduct  of  one  of  Ins 
sons.  This  is  a  notay,  rattlo-pated  fullow,  of  rather  low  hal^ 
ita,  who  n^lei'ta  his  businesa  to  frequent  alfrhonaca  to  the 
orator  of  villogo  cluba,  and  a  oompleta  oracle  among  the  pooat 
eat  of  his  ftither'a  tenanta.  No  aoooer  doea  ka  hear  any  cfhk 
br.>thL-rs  mention  refuma  or  nAraochment,  than  np  ha  jumpa, 
takes  the  words  out  of  th«r  mouths,  and  roan  out  tat  n 
OTe:'tum.  When  his  tongue  is  once  going  nothing  can  atop 
it  He  runts  about  the  room ;  hectors  the  old  man  about  hia 
spendthrift  practices;   ridicules  his  tastes  and  purauita;   ia- 
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oomo  so  irHtable,  from  repeated  crossings,  that  the  mere 
mention  of  retrenchment  or  reform  is  a  signal  for  a  brawl  be- 
tween him  and  the  tavern  oracle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy 
and  refractory  for  paternal  discipline,  having  grown  out  of  all 
fear  of  the  cudgel,  they  have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy  war- 
fare, which  at  times  run  so  high,  that  John  is  fain  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an  officer  who  has  served  abroad,  but 
is  at  present  living  at  home,  on  half-pay.  This  last  is  sure  to 
stand  by  the  old  gentleman,  right  or  wrong ;  likes  nothing  so 
much  as  a  racketing,  roystering  life ;  and  is  ready  at  a  wink 
or  nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it  over  the  orator's  head,  if 
he  dares  to  array  himself  against  paternal  authority. 

These  family  dissensions,  as  usual,  have  got  abroad,  and 
are  rare  food  for  scandal  in  John's  neighborhood.  People 
begin  to  look  wise,  and  shake  their  heads,  whenever  his  aflairs 
are  mentioned.  They  all  ^^  hope  that  matters  are  not  so  bad 
with  him  as  represented ;  but  when  a  man's  own  children  be- 
gin to  rail  at  his  extravagance,  things  must  be  badly  managed. 
They  understand  he  is  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears,  and  is 
continually  dabbling  with  money  lenders.  He  is  certainly 
an  open-handed  old  gentleman,  but  they  fear  he  has  lived  too 
fast ;  indeed,  they  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  fond- 
ness for  hunting,  racing,  revelling  and  prize-fighting.  In  short, 
Mr.  Bull's  estate  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
a  long  time ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  have  known  many  finer 
estates  come  to  the  hammer," 

What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect  which  these'  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  domestic  feuds  have  had  on  the  poor 
man  himself.  Instead  of  that  jolly  round  corporation,  and 
smug  rosy  face,  which  he  used  to  present,  he  has  of  late  b^ 
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come  as  shrivelled  and  shrunk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His 
scarlet  gold-laoed  waistcoat,  which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in 
those  prosperous  days  when  he  sailed  before  the  wind,  now 
hangs  loosely  about  him  like  a  mainsail  in  a  calm.  His 
leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and  wrinkles,  and  apparently 
have  much  ado  to  hold  up  the  boots  that  yawn  on  both  sides 
of  his  once  sturdy  legs. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly,  with  his  three-cor- 
nered hat  on  one  side ;  flourishing  his  cudgel,  and  bringing  it 
down  every  moment  with  a  hearty  thump  upon  the  ground ; 
looking  every  one  sturdily  in  the  face,  and  trolling  out  a  stave 
of  a  catch  or  a  drinking  song  ;  he  now  goes  about  whistling 
thoughtfully  to  himself,  with  his  head  drooping  down,  his  cud- 
gel tucked  under  his  arm,  and  his  hands  thrust  to  the  bottom 
of  his  breeches  pockets,  which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  John  Bull  at  present ;  yet  for 
all  this  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and  as  gallant  as  ever. 
If  you  drop  the  least  expression  of  sympathy  or  concern,  he 
takes  fire  in  an  instant ;  swears  that  he  is  the  richest  and 
stoutest  fellow  in  the  country  ;  talks  of  laying  out  lai-ge  sums 
to  adorn  his  house  or  buy  another  estate ;  and  with  a  valiant 
swagger  and  grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs  exceedingly  to  have 
another  bout  at  quarter-staff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsical  in  all 
this,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  look  upon  John's  situation  without 
strong  feelings  of  interest.  With  all  his  odd  humors  and  ob- 
stinate prejudices,  he  is  a  sterling-hearted  old  blade.  He  may 
not  be  so  wonderfully  fine  a  fellow  as  he  thinks  himself,  but  ho 
is  at  least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbors  represent  him.  His 
virtues  are  all  his  own ;  all  plain,  homebred,  and  unaffected. 
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His  very  faults  smack  of  the  raciness  of  his  good  qualities. 
His  extravagance  savors  of  his  generosity ;  his  quarrelsome- 
ness of  his  courage ;  his  credulity  of  his  open  faith  ;  his  van- 
ity of  his  pride ;  and  his  bluntness  of  his  sincerity.  They  are 
all  the  redundan<^ies  of  a  rich  and  liberal  character.  He  is  like 
his  own  oak,  rough  without,  but  sound  and  solid  within; 
whose  bark  abounds  with  excrescences  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  and  grandeur  of  the  timber;  and  whose  branches 
make  a  fearful  groaning  and  murmuring  in  the  least  storm, 
from  their  very  magnitude  and  luxuriance.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  in  the  appearance  of  his  old  family  mansion  that 
is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can 
be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  I  should  almost  tremble 
to  see  it  meddled  with,  during  the  present  conflict  of  tastes 
and  opinions.  Some  of  his  advisers  are  no  doubt  good  archi- 
tects, that  might  be  of  service ;  but  many,  I  fear,  are  mere 
levellers,  who,  when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their 
mattocks  on  this  venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until 
they  had  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  buried  them- 
selves among  the  ruins.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that  John's  pres- 
ent troubles  may  teach  him  more  prudence  in  future.  That 
he  may  cease  to  distress  his  mind  about  other  people's  aflatrs ; 
that  he  may  give  up  the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  the  good 
of  his  neighbors,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
by  dint  of  the  cudgel ;  that  he  may  remain  quietly  at  home ; 
gradually  get  his  house  into  repair ;  cultivate  his  rich  estate 
according  to  his  fimcy ;  husband  his  income-— if  he  thinks 
proper ;  bring  his  unruly  children  into  order — if  he  can ;  re- 
new the  jovial  wc&^m  of  ancien^t  prosperity ;  and-  long  enjoy, 
cm  his  patoniallands,  a  greefi,  an  hpiK>rable,«nd  «l  TSiorr^  ^^^^a^iu 
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L*n  kept  U  (TOT  •MfMdML 


IN  the  course  of  tn  excuraion  through  one  of  the  remote 
counties  of  England,  I  had  struck  into  oue  of  tboso  crt— 
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deared  up ;  and  though  sullen  clouds  still  hung  overhead, 
yet  there  was  a  broad  tract  of  golden  sky  in  the  west,  from 
which  the  setting  sun  gleamed  through  the  dripping  leaves, 
and  lit  up  all  nature  with  a  melancholy  smile.  It  seemed 
like  the  parting  hour  of  a  good  Christian,  smiling  on  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  giving,  in  the  serenity  of  his 
decline,  an  assurance  that  he  will  rise  again  in  glory. 

I  had  seated  myself  on  a  half-sunken  tombstone,  and  was 
musing,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  at  this  sober-though  ted  hour,  on 
past  scenes  and  early  friends— on  those  who  were  distant  and 
those  who  were  dead — ^and  indulging  in  that  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy fancying,  which  has  in  it  something  sweeter  even  . 
than  pleasure.  Every  now  and  then,  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
from  the  neighboring  tower  fell  on  my  ear  ;  its  tones  were  in 
unison  with  the  scene,  and,  instead  of  jarring,  chimed  in  with 
my  feelings ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  recollected  that 
it  must  be  tolling  the  knell  of  some  new  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Presently  I  saw  a  funeral  train  moving  across  the  village 
green ;  it  wound  slowly  along  a  lane ;  was  lost,  and  reap- 
peared through  the  breaks  of  the  hedges,  until  it  passed  the 
place  where  I  was  sitting.  The  pall  was  supported  by  young 
girls,  dressed  in  white ;  and  another,  about  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, walked  before,  bearing  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers;  a 
token  that  the  deceased  was  a  young  and  unmarried  female. 
The  corpse  was  followed  by  the  parents.  They  were  a  vener- 
able couple  of  the  better  order  of  peasantry.  The  father 
seemed  to  repress  his  feelings ;  but  his  fixed  cyo,  contracted 
brow,  and  deeply-furrowed  face,  showed  the  struggle  that  was 
passing  within.  Ills  wife  hung  on  his  arm,  and  wept  aloud 
with  the  convulsiTe  bunts  of  a  mother's  sorrow. 

17* 
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1  followed  the  funeral  Into  the  dnreh.  The  Uer  wa 
placed  in  the  oontre  aiale,  and  the  cbapht  of  white  iower^ 
vithapair  ofwhite  glovca,  were  hung  over  the  antwUdl 
the  deceased  had  occupied. 

Every  one  knowi  the  mal-nbdubg  pathoa  of  dw  Ihneral 
■crvioc ;  for  who  ii  ao  fortunate  ai  never  to  have  followed 
Bnmc  one  he  has  loved  to  the  tombt  but  when  perfarmed 
uv«r  tho  remains  of  innoocaoe  and  beaaty,  Ihua  Ud  low  Iv  tba 
bloom  of  existence — what  can  be  more  aOecting  t  At  tha^ 
simple,  but  moat  aolcmD  coneignnMut  of  the  body  to  tha 
grave — "  Earth  to  earth — aabea  to  aahea— duat  to  dnat  I "— • 
the  t«ars  of  the  youthlhl  companions  of  the  deceaaed  flowoA 
unrfstrnined.  The  Grthcr  still  seemed  to  struggle  with  hk 
feelings,  and  to  comfort  himself  with  the  asaurance,  that  tha 
di'ad  are  blesaed  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  but  the  mother  only 
thiid  aa  a  ftowor  of  iho  field  < 
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firom  all  ordinary  occupations,  had  fostered  a  natural  grace 
and  delicacy  of  character,  that  accorded  with  the  fragile  love- 
liness of  her  form.  She  appeared  like  some  tender  plant  of 
the  garden,  blooming  accidentally  amid  the  hardier  natives  of 
the  fields. 

The  superiority  of  her  charms  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  her  companions,  but  without  envy;  for  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  unassuming  gentleness  and  winning  kindness  of  her 
manners.     It  might  be  truly  said  of  her : 

*'  This  ia  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  grcen-sward ;  nothing  she  does  or  seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place." 

The  village  ^^as  one  of  those  sequestered  spots,  which 
still  retain  some  vestiges  of  old  English  customs.  It  had  its 
rural  festivals  and  holiday  pastimes,  and  still  kept  up  some 
faint  observance  of  the  once  popular  rites  of  May.  These,  in- 
deed, had  been  promoted  by  its  present  pastor,  who  was  a 
lover  of  old  customs,  and  one  of  those  simple  Christians  that 
think  their  mission  fulfilled  by  promoting  joy  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  mankind.  Under  his  auspices  the  May-polo 
stood  from  year  to  year  in  the  centre  of  the  village  green ; 
on  May-day  it  was  decorated  ^nth  garlands  and  streamers ; 
and  a  queen  or  lady  of  the  May  was  appointed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  preside  at  the  sports,  and  distribute  the  prizes  and 
rewards.  The  picturesque  situation  of  the  village,  and  the 
faneifuliiess  of  its  rustic  i6tes,  would  oflen  attract  the  notice 
of  casual  visitors.  Among  these,  on  one  May -day,  was  a 
young  officer,  whoso  regiment  had  been  recently  quartered  in 
the  neighborhood.     He  was  charmed  with  the  native  taste 


that  pervaded  this  viiUga  pMgoKit ;  but,  abora  all,  sitb  tfc* 
dawning  lovelineH  uT  tbe  quaen  of  HajT.  It  wia  tba  vtU^ 
&vorit«,  who  woa  crowned  with  flowen,  and  bhuUtig  and 
smiling  in  all  the  beautiful  confuuoD  of  girliih  diliidcMB  and 
dtliglit.  The  artl»snc»  of  rural  habits  cnobled  him  nadOj 
to  make  her  acquaintance ;  be  gradually  won  Ua  way  into  hv 
intimacy ;  and  j»id  his  court  to  bar  In  that  unthiidthig  m^ 
in  which  young  odiccn  are  too  apt  to  bifle  with  naitio  alilk 

There  was  nothing  in  his  advancea  to  atartla  or  alnrm. 
lie  never  even  talked  of  love:  but  there  are  nKidw  of  making 
it  mora  eloquent  than  language,  and  whidi  enn\-ey  It  aabtiklj 
and  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The  beam  of  tbe  eye,  the  tone 
of  voice,  the  thoiismd  tcndcmcmes  which  emanate  from  ererj 
word,  and  look,  and  action — thcao  form  the  true  eloqncnoe  of 
love,  and  can  always  be  felt  and  undentood,  bat  never  d^ 
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of  her  youthful  admirer,  and  the  splendor  of  his  military  atr 
tire,  might  at  first  have  charmed  her  eye ;  but  it  was  not  these 
that  had  captivated  her  heart.  Her  attachment  had  some- 
thing in  it  of  idolatry.  She  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  being 
of  A  superior  order.  She  felt  in  his  society  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  mind  naturally  delicate  and  poetical,  and  now  first  awakened 
to  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  grand.  Of  the  sor- 
did distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune  she  thought  nothing ;  it 
was  the  difference  of  intellect,  of  demeanor,  of  manners,  from 
those  of  the  rustic  society  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed, 
that  elevated  him  in  her  opinion.  She  would  listen  to  him 
with  charmed  ear  and  downcast  look  of  mute  delight,  and  her 
check  would  mantle  with  enthusiasm ;  or  if  ever  she  ventured 
a  shy  glance  of  timid  admiration,  it  was  as  quickly  withdrawn, 
and  she  would  sigh  and  blush  at  the  idea  of  her  comparative 
unworthiness. 

Ilcr  lover  was  equally  impassioned ;  but  his  passion  was 
mingled  with  feelings  of  a  coarser  nature.  He  had  begun  the 
connection  in  levity  ;  for  he  had  often  heard  his  brother  offi- 
cers boast  of  their  village  conquests,  and  thought  some  tri- 
umph of  the  kind  necessary  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
spirit  But  he  was  too  full  of  youthful  fervor.  His  heart 
had  not  yet  been  rendered  sufficiently  cold  and  selfish  by  a 
wandering  and  a  dissipated  life :  it  caught  fire  from  the  very 
flame  it  sought  to  kindle ;  and  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
.nature  of  his  situation,  he  became  really  in  love. 

What  was  he  to  do  1    There  were  the  old  obstacles  which 

so  incessantly  occur  in  these  heedless  attachments.     His  rank 

in  life — the  prejudices  of  titled  connections — his  dependence 

apon  a  proud  and  unyielding  fiither — all  forbad  him  to  think 

17* 
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of  infttriinony  : — but  when  tie  louked  down  upr>n  thi>  innfirmt 
bein;!,  ■■>  tcixler  and  confiding,  thera  wan  u  pttritv  in  her  mnn- 
nf^n,  a  blaiiielnum^Ki  in  twr  lilt!,  anil  n  lK-»-tH.-hiiig  modrsty  in 
hi^r  Iih'Im  lliDt  iwnl  down  every  liicnti'ms  fLtllKg.  In  nia 
did  he  try  ki  GirtHy  hinuviriiy  a  ttiniisitnd  hoar-LlnM  MMnplea 
of  men  of  fiwhitin ;  bihI  to  chill  the  gU>w  of  pmeroiM  kbU> 
tncnt  with  ihAtculd  derisive  levity  vtth  wiiich  hn  hnd  heard 
ihem  talk  of  female  virtue  :  whenever  ho  cnmo  into  her  pre*- 
«iiee,  she  was  hIIII  surrounded  by  thai  iny*teri(>iis  but  inipaS' 
uve  charm  of  virgin  purity  In  whose  halluwed  sphere  no 
gulity  thought  can  lire. 

The  sudJen  orrival  uf  ordera  for  the  regiment  to  r«p*Ir  to 
the  continent  completed  tlw  MinfiisitM  <if  hi«  mind.  He  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  irreeo. 
luticn  ;  he  hcsibitcd  to  communirate  the  (idiiii:^,  until  the  day 
r  marching  was  at  hand  ;  when  he  pave  her  the  Intellljp 
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at  his  own  baseness ;  but  so  innocent  of  mind  was  his  intend- 
ed victim,  that  she  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his 
meaning ;  and  why  she  should  leave  her  native  village,  and 
the  humble  roof  of  her  parents.  When  at  last  the  nature  of 
his  proposal  flashed  upon  her  pure  mind,  the  effect  was  with- 
ering. She  did  not  weep-— she  did  not  break  forth  into  re- 
proach— she  said  not  a  word — but  she  shrunk  back  aghast  as 
from  a  viper ;  gave  him  a  look  of  anguish  that  pierced  to  his 
very  soul ;  and,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  fled,  as  if  for 
refuge,  to  her  father's  cottage. 

The  oflioer  retired,  confounded,  humiliated,  and  repentant. 
It  is  uncertain  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  conflict 
of  his  feelings,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  diverted  by  the 
bustle  of  departure.  New  scenes,  new  pleasures,  and  new 
companions,  soon  dissipated  his  self-reproach,  and  stifled  his 
tenderness ;  yet,  amidst  the  stir  of  camps,  the  revelries  of 
garrisons,  the  array  of  armies,  and  even  the  din  of  battles,  his 
thoughts  would  sometimees  steal  back  to  the  scenes  of  rural 
quiet  and  village  simplicity — the  white  cottage — the  footpath 
along  the  silver  brook  and  up  the  hawthorn  hedge,  and  the 
little  village  maid  loitering  along  it,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
listening  to  him  with  eyes  beaming  with  unconadoua 
affection. 

The  shock  which  the  poor  girl  had  received,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  ideal  world,  had  indeed  been  cruel.  Faintings 
and  hysterics  had  at  first  shaken  her  tender  frame,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a  settled  and  pining  melancholy.  She  had  be- 
•  held  from  her  window  the  march  of  the  departing  troops. 
She  had  seen  her  fiuthleas  lover  borne  off,  as  if  in  triumph, 
amidst  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  pomp  of 
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orma.  She  atnined  &  Uit  tA.  If  gut  tlitr  Um,  •■  the  nor* 
ing  sun  glittered  sbout  hia  figure  ud  kia  plama  mved  in  Um 
breeze ;  he  piuaed  tw%y  like  a  bright  viakn  from  kr  eight, 
and  left  her  all  in  derkneM. 

It  would  be  trite  to  dwell  oa  tfae  particuUn  of  her  UUr 
etory.  It  waa,  like  other  Ulee  of  love,  melenoboljr.  Sbt 
avoided  society,  and  wandered  out  alone  in  the  walka  A»  had 
most  frequented  with  her  lover.  She  aough^  like  the  etriekca 
deer,  to  weep  in  ailence  and  looelineia,  and  brood  over  the 
barbed  sorrow  that  nuikled  in  her  aouL  Sometitnea  ahe 
would  1m  seen  late  of  an  evening  utting  in  tlw  porch  of  the 
village  church ;  and  the  milkmuda,  returning  Awn  the  6Mm, 
would  now  and  then  overhear  ber  unging  aome  pUntiva  dittjr 
in  the  hawthorn  walk.  She  became  fervent  in  her  devotiuna 
at  church  ;  and  as  the  old  people  aaw  ber  approach,  so  wasted 
\  hectic  gloom,  aiid   that  luiliowt^j  air   wliifh 
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but  concluded  with  saymg,  that  she  could  not  die  in  peace, 
until  she  had  sent  him  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing. 

By  degrees  her  strength  declined,  that  she  could  no  longer 
leave  the  cottage.  She  could  onl/  totter  to  Uie  window, 
where,  propped  up  in  her  chair,  it  was  her  enjoyment  to  sit 
all  day  and  look  out  upon  the  landscape.  Still  she  uttered  no 
complaint,  nor  imparted  to  any  one  the  malady  that  was  prey- 
ing on  her  heart.  She  never  even  mentioned  her  lover^s 
name ;  but  would  lay  her  head  on  her  mother^s  bosom  and 
weep  in  silence.  Iler  poor  parents  hung,  in  mute  anxiety, 
over  this  fading  blossom  of  their  hopes,  still  flattering  them- 
selves that  it  might  again  revive  to  freshness,  and  that  the 
bright  unearthly  bloom  which  sometimes  flushed  her  cheek 
might  be  the  promise  of  returning  health. 

In  this  way  she  was  seated  between  them  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon ;  her  hands  were  clasped  in  theirs,  the  lattice  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  sofl  air  that  stole  in  brought  with  it  the 
fragrance  of  the  clustering  honeysuckle  which  her  own  hands 
had  trained  round  the  window. 

Ilcr  father  had  just  been  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible : 
it  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  things,  and  of  the  joys  of 
heaven :  it  seemed  to  have  diffused  comfort  and  serenity 
through  her  bosom.  Her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  distant  village 
church  ;  the  bell  had  tolled  for  the  evening  service ;  the  last 
villager  was  lagging  into  the  porch ;  and  every  thing  had  sunlc 
into  that  Iiallowed  stillness  peculiar  to  the  day  of  rest.  Her 
parents  were  gazing  on  her  with  yearning  hearts.  Sickness 
and  sorrow,  which  pass  so  roughly  over  some  faces,  had  given 
to  hers  the  expression  of  a  seraphV  A  tear  >  trembled  in  her 
soft  blue  eye. — Was  she  thinking  of  her  faithless  lover  ? — or 
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wen  her  thoughts  vandering  to  tiiMt  dlitant  diurd^yard,  into 
whose  bosom  she  might  >oon  ba  gathered  I 

Suddenly  the  dang  of  hoob  wae  heard — «  boraenua  gal- 
loped to  the  cottage — be 'dismounted  before  the  vindow  the 
poor  girl  gave  a  faint  exclamatioa,  and  sunk  hade  In  her  chair; 
it  was  her  repentant  lover  I  He  rushed  Into  the  houses  wd 
flew  to  clasp  her  to  faia  buaom ;  but  hw  mated  fonni  bw 
deathlike  countenance — so  wan,  yet  ao  lovely  in  its  descda> 
tion, — smote  him  to  the  soul,  and  be  threw  himself  in  agaaj 
at  her  feet.  She  «-as  too  faint  to  rise— she  attempted  to  at 
tend  her  trembling  hand — her  lips  moved  as  if  aba  spoke,  but 
DO  word  was  articulated— die  Io«iked  down  upon  him  widi  • 
smile  of  unutterable  tendetnesi^ — and  doaed  her  eyes  far 


Such  are  the  particulan  which  I  gathered  of  this  villags 

story.    Tli.'v  arc  Tmt  BPantv.  nmj  \  am  conscious  liavc  little m 
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the  chaplct  of  flowers  and  the  gloves,  as  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral :  the  flowers  were  withered,  it  is  true,  but  care  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  that  no  dust  should  soil  their  whiteness. 
I  have  seen  many  monuments,  where  art  has  exhausted  its 
powers  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  but  I  have 
met  with  none  that  spoke  more  touchingly  to  my  heart,  than 
this  simple  but  ddioate  memento  of  departed  innocence. 


THE  ANOLEB. 


Thb  dir  dHH  Vatna  ttmTt  la  Itn, 
Tb«  iattj  «p  bi^B  to  diot^ 
Fmb  |Bk*  did  NIr  Ik'  mAtiiili^  Tla« 
And  Unit  l«l  dnwa  ihrir  valMttwA 
TlM  Jm1«  traot  Ibu  tow  did  IK 
Kme  It  ■  nn-dtomiUtd  Mr. 
TkM*  atuad  Bif  Mrad,  vllk  FsOsat  lUIl 
B«  rf  U*  tnnibUDf  qnllL 
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One  of  our  party  had  equalled  the  Don  in  the  fulness  of 
his  equipments :  being  attired  cap-o-pio  for  the  enterprise. 
He  M'ore  a  broad-skirted  fustian  coat,  perplexed  with  half  a 
hundred  pockets ;  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  and  leathern  gaiters ; 
a  basket  slung  on  one  side  for  fish ;  a  patent  rod,  a  landing 
net,  and  a  score  of  other  inconveniences,  only  to  be  found  in 
the  true  angler^s  armory.  Thus  harnessed  for  the  field,  he 
was  as  great  a  matter  of  stare  and  wonderment  among  the 
country  folk,  who  had  never  seen  a  regular  angler,  as  was  the 
steel-clad  hero  of  La  Mancha  among  the  goatherds  of  the 
Sierra  Morena. 

Our  first  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  a  most  unfortunate  place  for  the 
execution  of  those  piscatory  tactics  which  had  been  invented 
along  the  velvet  margins  of  quiet  English  rivulets.  It  was 
one  of  those  wild  streams  that  lavish,  among  our  romantic 
solitudes,  unheeded  beauties,  enough  to  fill  the  sketdi-book  of 
a  hunter  of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes  it  would  leap  down 
rocky  shelves,  making  small  cascades,  over  which  the  trees 
threw  their  broad  balancing  sprays,  and  long  nameless  weeds 
hung  in  fringes  from  the  impending  banks,  dripping  with 
diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it  would  brawl  and  fret  along 
a  ravine  in  the  matted  shade  of  a  forest,  filling  it  with  mur- 
murs ;  and,  afler  this  termagant  career,  would  steal  forth  into 
open  day  with  the  most  placid  demure  &oe  imaginable ;  as  I 
have  seen  some  pestilent  shrew  of  a  housewife,  afler  filling 
her  home  with  uproar  and  ill-humor,  come  dimpling  out  of 
doors,  swimming  and  courtesying,  and  smiling  upon  all  tha 
world. 

How  smoothly  would  this  vagrant  brook  glide,  at  su.h 
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times,  ihroogh  lomo  boMm  of  gnan  iiniwliwi  Imfl  MODajl  Iht 
mounUiaa :  where  the  quiet  wm  only  Inlwroptej  bjr  ttw  (Mk 
caBiciiul  tinkling  of  &  bell  frum  tbe  luy  Mtde  WBoag  tka 
clovi-r,  or  the  auund  of  k  woodcutter's  uto  from  the  aalghbotv 
ing  forest. 

Fur  my  part,  1  waa  alwaye  s  btu^er  at  all  kind*  of  aport 
thiLt  required  cither  patience  or  adroitneaa,  and  had  not  angled 
above  half  an  hour  before  I  had  oompletrly  "aatWied  tfaa 
sentiment,"  and  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  Izaak  Wat 
ton's  opinion,  that  angling  is  aomcthing  like  poetry— «  nm 
must  be  born  to  it.  I  hooked  myself  instead  of  Ibo  t^i 
tangled  my  line  in  every  tree ;  Inat  my  but ;  broke  my  rod ; 
until  1  gave  up  the  attempt  in  drapair,  and  passed  the  d^y 
under  tho  treeo,  reading  old  Izsok  ;  satiafied  that  it  was  Ua 
faseiiiutiiig  vein  of  huiiest  Mmplicity  and  rural  fueling  that  had 
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try  urchin  come  down  from  the  hills  with  a  rod  made  from  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine,  and,  as  Ilcayen  shall 
help  me !  I  believe,  a  crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  with  a 
vile  earthworm — and  in  half  an  hour  caught  more  fish  than 
we  had  nibbles  throughout  the  day  ! 

But,  above  all,  I  recollect,  the  "  good,  honest,  wholesome, 
hungry  "  repast,  which  we  made  under  a  beech-tree,  just  by 
a  spring  of  pure  sweet  water  that  stole  out  of  the  side  of  a 
hill ;  and  how,  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the  party  read  old 
Izaak  Walton^s  scene  with  the  milkmaid,  while  I  lay  on  the 
grass  and  built  castles  in  a  bright  pile  of  clouds,  until  I  fell 
asleep.  All  this  may  appear  like  mere  egotism ;  yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  uttering  these  recollections,  which  are  passing 
like  a  strain  of  music  over  my  mind,  and  have  been  called  up 
by  an  agreeable  scene  which  I  witnessed  not  long  since. 

In  a  morning's  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Alun,  a  beau- 
tiful little  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  Welsh  hills  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Dee,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
group  seated  on  the  margin.  On  approaching,  I  found  it  to 
consist  of  a  veteran  angler  and  two  rustic  disciples.  The 
former  was  an  old  fellow  with  a  wooden  leg,  with  clothes 
very  much  but  very  carefully  patched,  betokening  poverty, 
honestly  come  by,  and  decently  maintained.  His  face  bore 
the  marks  of  former  storms,  but  present  fair  weather;  its  fur- 
rows had  been  worn  into  an  habitual  smile ;  his  iron-gray 
locks  hung  about  his  ears,  and  he  had  altogether  the  good- 
humored  air  of  a  constitutional  philosopher  who  was  disposed 
to  take  the  world  as  it  went.  One  of  his  companions  was  a 
ragged  wight,  with  the  skulking  look  of  an  arrant  poacher, 
and  ril  warrant  could  find  his  way  to  any  gentleman's  fish- 
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pond  in  the  neighborbood  In  the  dukMt  sight.  Tbt  othv 
TBS  a  ull,  ftwkward,  conntr;  Ud,  with  •  kwighig  gdt,  and 
^parently  Miincwhftt  of  a  nntk  facaa.  Hm  old  man  WM 
busy  in  examining  the  maw  of  •  tiout  whkh  ha  had  jwl 
killed,  to  discover  hy  ita  contenta  vhat  inaeeU  wtn  mnfr 
able  for  bait ;  and  waa  Icoturing  on  the  autifeotto  Us  aon- 
panions,  who  appeared  to  llaten  with  infinite  defcrenoa.  I 
have  a  kind  feoling  towarda  all  **  brothn*  of  tho  aagla^**  «mr 
since  I  read  Iiaak  Walton.  They  ara  men  he  affinn^  of  ■ 
"  mild,  BWcet,  and  peaceable  qiirit ; "  and  my  <4tetdn  fcr  dHm 
has  been  increased  since  I  met  with  an  old  "  Tratyas  of  fiAlag 
with  the  Angle,"  in  which  an  aet  finth  many  of  dia  *T«'"rr 
of  thvir  inonbnsiTe  fraternity.  "Take  good  hede,"  tmpA 
this  honest  little  tretyso, "  that  in  goit^  about  your  dlaportca 
ye  open  no  man's  gatea  but  tliat  ye  ahct  them  again.  Alao 
sh.'ill  not  use  this  ftirtavd  craftj  dm 
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stumped  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another ;  waving  his 
rod  in  the  air,  to  keep  the  line  from  dragging  on  the  ground, 
or  catching  among  the  bushes ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  would  throw  his  fly  to  any  particular  place;  sometimes 
skimming  it  lightly  along  a  little  rapid  ;  sometimes  casting  it 
into  one  of  those  dark  holes  made  by  a  twisted  root  or  over- 
hanging bank,  in  which  the  large  trout  are  apt  to  lurk.  In 
the  meanwhile  ho  was  giving  instructions  to  his  two  disciples ; 
showing  them  the  manner  in  which  they  should  handle  their 
rods,  fix  their  flies,  and  play  them  along  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  The  scene  brought  to  my  mind  the  instructions  of  the 
sage  Piscator  to  his  scholar.  The  country  around  was  of  tliat 
pastoral  kind  which  Walton  is  fond  of  describing.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire,  close  by  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Gessford,  and  just  where  the  inferior  Welsh  hills  begin  to 
swell  up  ftx>m  among  fresh-smelling  meadows.  Hie  day,  too, 
like  that  recorded  in  his  work,  was  mild  and  sunshiny,  with 
now  and  then  a  soft-dropping  shower,  that  sowed  the  whole 
earth  with  diamonds. 

I  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  the  old  angler,  and  was 
so  much  entertained  that,  under  pretext  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  his  art,  I  kept  company  with  him  almost  the  whole 
day  ;  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  listening 
to  his  talk.  He  was  very  communicative,  having  all  the  easy 
garrulity  of  cheerful  old  age ;  and  I  fancy  was  a  little  flattered 
by  having  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  piscatory  lore ;  for 
who  does  not  like  now  and  then  to  play  the  sage  1 

lie  had  been  much  of  a  rambler  in  his  day,  and  had  passed 

some  years  of  his  youth  in  America,  particularly  in  Savannah, 

where  he  bad  entered  into  trade,  and  had  been  ruined  by  the 
18 
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indiacretion  trf"  a  partnor.  Hs  had  iftanrardB  Mpwiapwi 
muiy  up9  and  downs  in  lift,  until  hs  got  into  the  lavy,  whm 
hi3  1^  wu  curied  kmj  bjr  a  mmon  ball,  at  tlis  battle  of 
Campcrdown.  "niii  waa  the  only  atndw  of  real  good  fixtoM 
he  hod  over  esperienoed,  for  it  got  him  a  penmen,  which,  tc^ 
gether  with  some  amall  patanul  property,  brought  him  in  • 
revenue  uf  nearly  forty  poundi.  On  this  he  retired  to  Ui 
native  village,  where  he  lived  quietly  and  independently ;  and 
devoted  the  rcmunder  of  his  life  to  the  "noble  art  of  ngling;'* 
I  found  that  he  hod  read  Ixaak  Walton  attentivdy,  and  ha 
seemed  to  have  Imbibed  all  bis  simple  frankness  and  piavalsot 
good-humor.  Though  he  had  been  sorely  buffeted  about  the 
world,  he  was  aatiafied  that  tite  world,  in  itsdf,  was  good  tad 
beautiful.  Iliough  he  had  been  as  roughly  used  in  difierent 
eountries  as  a  poor  sheep  that  is  fleeced  by  every  hedge  and 
tlirckct,  ypt  lie  a 
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on  worms  and  insects,  that  tends  to  produce  a  gentleness  of 
spirit,  and  a  pure  serenity  of  mind.  As  the  English  are  me- 
thodical even  in  their  recreations,  and  are  the  most  scientific  of 
sportsmen,  it  has  been  reduced  among  them  to  perfect  rule 
and  system.  Indeed  it  is  an  amusement  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  mild  and  highly-cultivated  scenery  of  England,  where  every 
roughness  has  been  soflened  aw^  from  the  landscape.  It  isr 
delightful  to  saunter  along  those  limpid  streams  which  wander, 
like  veins  of  silver,  through  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  leading  one  through  a  diversity  of  small  home  scenery  ; 
sometimes  winding  through  ornamented  grounds ;  sometimes 
brimming  along  through  rich  pasturage,  where  the  fresh  green 
is  mingled  with  sweet-smelling  flowers ;  sometimes  venturing 
in  sight  of  villages  and  hamlets,  and  then  running  capriciously 
away  into  shady  retirements.  The  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
nature,  and  the  quiet  watchfulness  of  the  sport,  gradually 
bring  on  pleasant  fits  of  musing  ;  which  are  now  and  then 
agreeably  interrupted  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  distant  whistle 
of  the  peasant,  or  perhaps  the  vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping 
out  of  the  still  water,  and  skimming  transiently  about  its  glassy 
surface.  "  When  I  would  beget  content,"  says  Izaak  Walton, 
"  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some 
gliding  stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no 
care,,  and  those  very  many  other  little  living  creatures  that 
are  not  only  created,  but  fed  (man  knows  not  how)  by  the 
goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  him." 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  another  quotation  from  one  of 
those  ancient  champions  of  angling,  which  breathes  the  same 
innocent  and  happy  spirit : 


TUB  BKCim-Booi;:. 


Let  iiiG  live  harmlcRiljr,  vai  near  iho  brink 

or  Tivnl  or  Avon  hun  A  dwdtlns-pbtct. 
Wlicra  I  maj  see  mj'  iiuill,  or  I'ork,  iluwn  niiik. 

Will,  fugcr  bile  of  pike,  or  bl^ak.  or  dace  i 
Anil  on  lliu  world  kuiI  inji  I'rpalor  tliliik  : 

Whilil  «oni*  men  uritv  iD-^^iion  ^oo<li  t'cmbnct; 
Aud  utiicrs  apeni]  their  time  in  biM  Keen 

Of  wine,  or  wonr^a  «>r.  or  vontonDeat. 

Lot  them  that  will,  these  piutlroM  itiil  pumw, 
Ad<I  on  luch  plekidng  faiieio  feed  their  AH  [ 

So  1  the  fields  tai  meadowi  gntn  maj  «iaw, 
And  daily  bj  IVcah  river*  walk  at  WO, 

Amot>t;  the  dai^ca  and  the  rioleM  bloe, 
HcJ  hyacinth  and  yellow  dalTudiL* 


On  purling  with  Ihe  oM  nnglor 
ab<Mli.>,  oiiJ  h!ippt?'niiig  t<i  1 
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workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large  sea- 
ehest,  formed  the  principal  movables.  About  the-  wall  were 
9tuck  up  naval  ballads,  such  as  Admiral  Ilosicr^s  Ghost,  All 
in  the  Downs,  and  Tom  Bowline,  intermingled  with  pictures 
of  sea-fights,  among  which  the  battle  of  CamperdoMii  held  a 
distinguished  place.  The  mantel -piece  was  decorated  with 
sea-shells ;  over  which  hung  a  quadrant,  flanked  by  two  wood- 
cuts of  most  bitter-loi>king  naval  commanders.  His  imple- 
ments for  angling  were  carefully  disposed  on  nails  and  hooks 
about  the  room.  On  a  shelf  was  arranged  his  library,  con- 
taining a  w<»rk  on  angling,  much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with 
canvas,  an  odd  volume  or  two  of  voyages,  a  nautical  almanac, 
and  a  Ixwk  of  songs. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  large  black  cat  with  one  eye,  and 
a  parrot  which  he  had  caught  and  tamed,  and  educated  himself, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  voyages  ;  and  which  uttered  a 
variety  of  sea  phrases  with  the  hoarse  brattling  tone  of  a 
veteran  boatswain.  The  establishment  reminded  me  of  that 
of  the  renowned  Il<»binson  Crusoe ;  it  was  kept  in  neat  order, 
every  thing  being  "  stowed  away  "  with  the  regularity  of  a 
ship  of  war  ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  "  scoured  the  deck 
every  morning,  and  swept  it  between  meals." 

I  found  him  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  smoking 
his  pifie  in  the  soil  evening  sunshine.  His  cat  was  purring 
soberly  on  the  threshold,  and  his  parrot  describing  some 
strange  evolutions  in  an  iron  ring  that  swung  in  the  centre  of 
his  cage.  He  had  been  angling  all  day,  and  gave  mc  a  history 
of  his  sport  with  as  much  minuteness  as  a  general  would  talk 
over  a  campaign ;  being  particularly  animated  in  relating  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  taken  a  large  trout,  which  hod  com- 
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plilely  tasked  nil  hia  ikill  and  wnrinrM,  and  which  he  had 
sent  ns  a  trnphy  In  mine  hosteas  of  the  inn. 

How  conifurting  il  is  to  boo  «  ohei'rfiil  anil  cuRtinliil  old 
ogi-;  and  to  bvliold  a  |>oiir  fellow,  lilto  tJiis,  aIUt  Wing  U^m- 
[lost-tost  througli  lifo,  s»tAy  >noori-d  in  a  wiiig  iukI  quivt 
liarbur  in  (Jie  evmiing  of  bin  days  !  Iliii  hiippiiii'JiM,  howoviT, 
sprung  fmni  within  tiinntdf,  uiid  was  indcpcndi'nt  of  c^xtvmnl 
L-ircumstanix« ;  for  }io  had  that  inmhaustUili^  gnntl-natiiri', 
which  is  the  moat  prwi"Na  gift  tif  Tli-av(>n  ;  sprrndin|;  it«'lf 
like  oi!  over  the  troubled  avA  vf  thought,  and  kwping  ihn 
mind  smooth  and  equ»blc  in  the  roughest  woatht>r. 

On  inquiring  further  about  him,  1  lrarflc<d  that  he  was  a 
universal  favorite  in  the  villagp,  and  the  oraoln  of  the  tap-mom; 
whorB  he  delighted  the  nisticB  with  hissoiigs,  and,  likeSinbnd, 
astonished  them  with  hia  stories  of  strungit  lands,  and  ship- 
a-fit;ht8.    He  was  much  imtici'd  too  by  gentlemen 
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danger  of  being  food  for  the  fishes — it  was  the  spot  where  hia 
father  and  mother  had  been  buried. 

I  have  done,  for  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  growing  weary  ; 
but  I  could  not  rdrain  from  drawing  the  picture  of  this  worthy 
**  brother  of  the  angle ; "  who  has  made  me  more  than  ever  in 
^ve  with  the  theory,  though  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  adroit  in 
ho  practice  of  his  art :  and  I  will  conclude  this  rambling  sketch 
.n  the  words  of  honest  Izaak  Walton,  by  craving  the  blessing 
of  St.  Pctcr^s  master  upon  my  reader, ''  and  upon  all  that  are 
true  lovers  of  virtue ;  and  dare  trust  in  his  providence ;  and 
bo  quiet ;  and  go  a  angling.'' 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOTT. 


1  TDE  FAntts  nr  ths  l&tb  i 


A  plnriai  knd  of  dranr  kM4  H  Wi^ 
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of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world.  A  small  brook 
glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one  to 
repose ;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail,  or  tapping  of 
a  woodpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in 
upon  the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in  squir- 
rel-shooting was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees  that  shades 
one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at  noon  time, 
when  all  nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the 
roar  of  my  own  gun,  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around, 
and  was  prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If 
ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from 
the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the 
remnant  of  a  troubfed  life,  I  know  of  none  more  promising 
than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads  are 
called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighboring 
country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  ovei 
the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere.  Some  say  that 
the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  high  German  doctor,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement ;  others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief, 
the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held  his  powwows  there 
before  the  country  was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick  Hud- 
son. Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  continues  under  the  sway  of 
some  witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the 
good  people,  causing  them  to  walk  in  a  continual  reverie. 

They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvellous  beliefs ;  are  8ub\<^ 
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to  tnmoM  and  visions ;  and  ftvquentljr  ne  itiwige  liffitlta,  and 
hear  music  and  voices  in  tiw  air.  Tlw  wliale  tMi^borboo4 
abounds  with  local  tales,  haanted  apots,  and  twili^  avpantf- 
tions ;  stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftener  acroas  the  vall^ 
than  in  any  other  port  of  the  oountry,  and  the  nigfatinan^  with 
her  whole  nine  fold,  seenia  to  make  It  the  &vorite  aoeoe  of  bar 
gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haonts  this  mdHDtod 
T^on,  and  seems  to  be  oommander-inmhief  of  all  the  powats 
of  the  ur,  is  the  appantiun  of  a  figure  on  horaebook  withoot 
ahead.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Heman  trooper, 
whose  head  hod  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  iunw 
nameless  battle  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  who  is 
ever  and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk,  Hurrying  along  in  tba 
gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.    Ilia  haunts 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by  every  one  who  reside^there 
for  a  time.  However  wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before 
they  entered  that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time, 
to  inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow 
imaginative— to  dream  dreams,  and  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud ;  for  it 
is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and  there 
embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  New-York,  that  population, 
manners,  and  customs,  remain  fixed  ;  while  the  great  torrent 
of  migration  and  improvement,  which  is  making  such  inces- 
sant changes  in  other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by 
them  unobserved.  They  are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still 
water  which  border  a  rapid  stream ;  where  we  may  see  the 
straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  or  slowly  revolving 
in  their  mimic  harbor,  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  passing 
current.  Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the 
drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I 
should  not  still  find  the  same  trees  and  the  same  families  vege- 
tating in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature,  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period 
of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since,  a 
worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  who  sojourned, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tarried,'*  in  Sleepy  IIollo^  for  th' 
purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut ;  a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with 
pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth 
yearly  its  legions  of  frtnticr  woodsmen  and  country  school- 
masters.   The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable^  \j(^  Vs^ 
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person.  IIo  wu  tall,  but  t 
ahoulilen,  long  srnia  and  legs,  bands  that  dangled  a  mile  out' 
of  hi^leeves,  foet  that  migfat  have  served  fiir  abovela,  and  Ua 
whole  fVtuue  most  looeeljr  bung  together.  His  bead  was  small, 
and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  etim,  huge  green  glany  eyes,  and  a 
long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock,  perched 
upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  whidi  way  the  wind  Uew.  To 
■ee  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  •  bill  on  a  windy  day, 
with  hia  clothes  bagging  and  (hittering  about  bim,  one  might' 
have  mistaken  him  fur  the  gentus  of  famine  deacendtng  npoa 
the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  dieted  from  a  cornfield. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  romn, 
rudely  constnictod  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glasrd,  and 
partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  It  was  moet 
ingeniously  aecurcid  at  vacant  hours,  by  a  withe  twistod  in  the 
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mind  the  golden  maxim,  '^  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.** 
— Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one 
of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy  in  the  smart 
of  their  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice 
with  discrimination  rather  than  severity ;  taking  the  burthen 
off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong. 
Your  mere  puny  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of 
the  rod,  was  passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of 
justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on  some 
little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch  urchin,  who 
sulked  and  swelled  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the 
birch.  All  this  he  called  **  doing  his  duty  by  their  parents ;" 
and  he  never  inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by 
the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that 
*^  he  would  remember  it,  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day 
he  had  to  live." 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  companion 
and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys ;  and  on  holiday  afVemoons 
would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones  home,  who  happened 
to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives  for  mothers,  noted 
for  the  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed  it  behooved  him  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising 
from  his  school  was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely 
suflicient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a  huge 
feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  ana- 
conda ;  but  to  help  out  his  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to 
country  custom  in  those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
houses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children  he  instructcKl.     With 

those  he  lived  successively  a  week  at  a  time ;  thus  going  the 
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rounds  of  the  ncighboriiood,  wltb  ill  kb  worldly  «&eti  tfad 
Dp  in  a  cotton  huidkerohief. 

Thnt  all  this  might  not  be  too  onarout  on  tha  puma  of 
Ills  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  aaboot 
ing  a  grii«voua  burden,  and  acfaoolmaaters  aa  mere  dronc^  ba 
luul  various  ways  of  rendering  himself  both  usefbl  and  agrea 
able  lie  anisted  the  &rmen  ooeadonally  \a  the  lighter 
lubon  of  thptr  fanns ;  helped  to  make  hay ;  mended  tha 
fences ;  tooli  the  horMs  to  water ;  drove  the  oowa  from  pa» 
tur« ;  and  <^t  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He  laid  avde^  loo^ 
all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  away  with  whkk  >lw 
lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  sohool,  and  became  siiiWii 
fully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  futind  &vor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mothers,  by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the  young- 
est; and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnaninioinJy 
the  laml>  did  huld,  lie  wmild  ait  with  a  I'liiid  on  urn;  kiiiif,  nn-l 
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commonly  denominated  **  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy 
pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  all 
who  understood  nothing  of  the  labor  of  headwork,  to  have  a 
wonderfully  easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of^some  importance 
hi  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood ;  being  considered 
a  kind  of  idle  gentlemanlike  personage,  of  vastly  superior 
taste  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough  country  swains,  and, 
indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appear- 
ance, therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea- 
table  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary 
dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  peradventure,  the  parade  of 
a  silver  tea-pot.  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he 
would  figure  among  them  in  the  churchyard,  between  services 
on  Sundays !  gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines 
that  overrun  the  surrounding  trees ;  reciting  for  their  amuse- 
ment all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones ;  or  sauntering,  with 
a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill- 
pond  ;  while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheep- 
ishly back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of  travel* 
ling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from 
house  to  house ;  so  that  his  appearance  was  always  greeted 
with  satisfaction.  He  was,  moreover,  esteemed  by  the  women 
as  a  man  of  great  erudition,  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite 
through,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's  history 
of  New  England  Witchcraft,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  most 
firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdoiOAa  «iA 
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simple  credulity.  Ills  appetite  for  the  mu-vellous,  and  his 
powtTs  of  digesting  it,  were  equally  eAtranrdinary  ;  and  both 
liuil  Im'i'ii  iiR'iviucil  by  his  reMdencc  in  this  spellbound  ivgion. 
Nil  talc  was  tim  gross  or  monstrous  fur  his  cflpodous  swallow. 
It  uus  (incn  his  delight,  oAer  Itis  schiwl  was  dismissed  in  the 
iiftcrnoou,  to  strct<'h  liimself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover,  border- 
ing iho  Ilitle  brook  that  whimpered  by  his  school-house,  and 
(here  con  o\'er  old  blather's  direful  talcs,  until  the  gathering 
du.sk  of  tile  (^venin^  made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before 
his  eyes.  Then,  an  he  wended  his  wny,  by  swamp  and  strcttm 
aiid  awfid  wcHidhiiid,  to  the  furmhouse  where  he  happened  to 
he  quartered,  every  wiund  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour, 
flutteri-d  Ilia  excited  imagination  :  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  "  fri'in  the  hiU-sidc  ;  the  bodinjr  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that 
harliiii(;er  of  storm  ;  the  drcory  hooting  of  the  screech-owl,  or 
sij,i.l./n   n.stliriM;   ji,   the   lliick.t   ..f  l.inls   frjcihlcned  fn.r 
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Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was^  to  pass 
long  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they  sat 
spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples  roasting  and  splut- 
tering along  the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvellous  tales  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  and  haunted  fields,  and  haunted  brooks, 
and  haunted  bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of 
the  headless  horseman,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as  . 
they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would  delight  them  equally 
by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  direful  omens  and 
portentous  sights  and  sounds  in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  times  of  Citnnecticut ;  and  would  frighten  them  wofully 
with  speculations  upon  comets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  with 
the  alarming  fact  that  the  world  did  absolutely  turn  round,  and 
that  they  were  half  the  time  topsy-turvy  ! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly  cud- 
dling in  the  chimney  comer  of  a  chamber  that  was  all  of  a  ruddy 
glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no 
spectre  dared  to  show  his  fiice,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
terrors  of  his  subsequent  walk  homewards.  What  fearful 
shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly 
glare  of  a  snowy  night ! — With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye 
every  trembling  ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  waste  fields 
from  some  distant  window !— How  oflen  was  he  appalled  by 
some  shrub  covered  with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre, 
beset  his  very  path  ! — How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling 
awe  at  the  sound  of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath 
his  feet ;  and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should 
behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping  close  behind  him ! — and 
how  often  was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay  by  some  rush- 
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ing  blast,  howling  smwig  the  tnn,  in  the  Um  tfiat  It  «M  ^M 
Galloping  Ilemion  on  one  of  hia  nightlf  aoonrii^I 

All  these,  however,  wen  men  tnron  of  the  nl^it,  phot. 
toms  of  the  n)ind  that  walk  in  darkncM ;  and  tboqgli  be  had 
seen  many  Bpcclrcs  in  hia  timp.uid  been  more  thanoncnbcwt 
b)'  Satan  in  dircra  ahapcs,  in  hia  lonely  penraibolatfcw,  jtt 
daylight  put  an  end  to  all  tbcae  e>'ila;  and  hewonld  Iwvo 
posMt'd  a  pleasant  life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  devil  and  ell  Ua 
works,  if  hia  path  hod  not  been  croaatd  by  a  bring  that  eanaia 
more  perplexity  to  mortal  man  than  gnoata,  goblina,  and  tha 
whole  race  of  witches  put  tt^cther,  and  that  waa — a  womaa. 

Among  the  musical  disctplea  who  asacmblcd,  one  erenin 
in^ach  week,  to  receive  his  inatmctiona  in  pea]mody,vas  Kat- 
rinn  Van  Tassel,  tho  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  suhatantiBl 
Dutch  farmer.  Sho  waa  a  blooming  loss  of  freeh  eighteen  ; 
plump  ns  a  partricige  ;   ripe  and   molliiii;  nni\  nwj   i-hcckcil  as 
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farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his 
thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm  ;  but  within 
those  every  thing  was  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ;  and  piqued 
himself  upon  the  hearty  abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in 
which  he  lived.  His  stronghold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in 
which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great 
elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it ;  at  the  foot  of 
which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  soflest  and  sweetest  water, 
in  a  little  well,  formed  of  a  barrel ;  and  then  stole  sparkling 
away  through  the  grass,  to  a  neighboring  brook,  that  bubbled 
along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by  the  farm- 
house was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have  served  for  a  church ; 
every  window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth  with 
the  treasures  of  the  farm ;  the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within 
it  from  morning  to  night;  swallows  and  martins  skimmed 
twittering  about  the  eaves ;  and  rows  of  pigeons,  some  with 
one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  with  their 
heads  under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others 
swelling,  and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were 
enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek  unwieldy  porkers 
were  grunting  in  the  repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens ; 
whence  sallied  forth,  now  and  then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as 
if  to  snuff  the  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were 
riding  in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks ; 
regiments  of  turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the  farmyard, 
and  guinea  fowls  fretting  about  it,  like  ill-tempered  housewives, 
with  their  peevish  discontented  cry.  Before  the  barn  door 
strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior, 
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uixl  a  (ine  gentleman,  tUpping  hb  burnished  wings,  and  croir- 
ing  in  thi-  [iriilc  and  glodiii'ss  of  his  ht.-urt— -sun  if  times  tearing 
up  thi!  I'arth  with  his  fit't,  und  thru  generously  calling  bis 
cvir-hungry  funiilj  of  wives  and  children  to  enjoy  the  rich 
nKirsi'I  which  he  hiid  disco\'crcd. 

The  pcdngogue'a  mouth  watered,  as  he  looked  upon  this 
sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In  his  devouring 
niinil's  eve,  he  pieturt'd  to  himself  every  ronstingpig  running 
about  with  n  puiiiling  in  His  Ix-lly, ani]  an  apple  in  his  mouth; 
the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  eomftirtablc  pie,  and 
tueked  in  with  a  eoverlet  of  erust ;  the  geese  were  swimming 
in  their  owu  ^rrnvy  ;  and  the  ducks  pairing  eosily  in  dishes, 
like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  decent  competency  of  onion 
sauce.  In  the  ]>nrkci-s  he  saw  carved  out  the  future  sleek  side 
of  bacon,  nnc]  juicy  relishing  ham  ;  nut  a  turkey  but  he  beheld 
daintily  Irusseil  up,  with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  per- 
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Katrina,  with  a  whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and 
kettles  dangling  beneath  ;  and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a 
pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  setting  out  for  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was 
complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farmhouses,  with  high- 
ridged,  but  lowly-sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style  handed  down 
from  the  first  Dutch  settlers ;  the  low  projecting  eaves  form- 
ing a  piazzza  along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in 
bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails,  haniess,  various 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the  neighbor- 
ing river.  Benches  were  built  along  the  sides  for  summer 
use ;  and  a  great  spinning-wheel  at  one  end,  and  a  chum  at 
the  other,  showed  the  various  uses  to  which  this  important 
porch  might  be  devoted.  From  this  piazza  the  wondering 
lehabod  entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  man- 
sion  and  the  place  of  usual  residence.  Here,  rows  of  resplen- 
dent pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes.  In 
one  corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  spun ;  in 
another  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom ;  ears 
of  Indian  com,  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in 
gay  festoons  along  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red 
peppers ;  and  a  door  lefl  ajar  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best 
parlor,  where  the  daw-footed  chairs,  and  dark  mahogany  tables, 
shone  like  mirrors ;  and  irons,  with  their  accompanying  shovel 
and  tongs,  glistened  from  their  covert  of  asparagus  tops; 
mock-oranges  and  conch-shells  decorated  the  mantel-piece; 
strings  of  various  colored  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above 
it :  a  great  ostrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room, 


and  «  oomer  cupboard,  kiwwii^Iy  left  open,  dlsplftjvd  Infr 
monse  treasures  of  old  silver  sad  welUnwuded  duns. 

Fnim  the  moment  klutbod  Isid  bis  ej'csupun  these  ragiooc 
of  delight,  tho  pcsco  td  liis  mind  was  st  sn  «nd,  snd  his  ool  j 
Btudy  was  how  to  gain  the  aflectims  of  the  peerless  daughter 
of  Van  Tassel.  In  this  uiterptise,  bowoTor,  he  had  mora  real 
diflkultics  than  generally  iell  to  tho  lot  of  a  knigfat-enant  of 
yore,  who  seldom  had  any  tlung  but  giants,  endtanters,  fierj 
dragons,  and  such  like  easily-conquered  advOTsaries,  to  cunbaid 
with ;  and  hod  to  make  his  way  merely  through  gates  of  iron 
and  brass,  and  walls  of  adamant,  to  the  castle  keep,  where  tlM 
Ifldy  of  his  heart  was  confined;  all  which  he  adiicvod  aa  eadly 
OS  a  man  would  carre  bis  way  to  the  centre  of  a  Christmas 
[He  i  and  then  tho  lady  gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Ichabod,  on  the  oontrary,  hod  to  win  his  way  to  the 
,  Watt  V 
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the  nickname  of  Brom  Boves,  by  which  ho  was  universally 
known.  He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in 
horsemanship,  being  as  dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar. 
He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-fights ;  and,  with  the 
ascendency  which  bodily  strength  acquires  in  rustic  life,  was 
the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and 
giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone  admitting  of  no  gain- 
say or  appeal.  He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a 
frolic ;  but  had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition ; 
and,  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness,  there  was  a  strong 
dash  of  waggish  good  humor  at  bottom.  He  had  three  or 
four  boon  companions,  who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every 
scene  of  feud  or  merriment  for  miles  round.  In  cold  weather 
he  was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaimting 
fox's  tail ;  and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  descried 
this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a 
squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  by  for  a  squall. 
Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard  dashing  along  past  the 
farmhouses  at  midnight,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of 
Don  Cossacks ;  and  the  old  dames,  startled  out  of  their  sleep, 
would  listen  for  a  moment  till  the  hurry-scurry  had  clattered 
by,  and  then  exclaim,  "  Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and  his 
gang !  "  The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of 
awe,  admiration,  and  good  will ;  and  when'  any  madcap  pr^k, 
or  rustic  brawl,  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  always  shook  their 
heads,  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Tliis  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  the 
blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth  gallantries,  and 
though  his  amorous  toyings  were  something  like  the  ^<sc^^ 
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camses  and  cndearmentB  oft  bear,  yet  it  wh  irhfaipared  lihat 
Blin  did  not  alhigcther  diaooung«  hu  bopc*.  Ccrt^n  it  ia,hii 
ndvanccs  v'ere  signals  for  rival  oamdidatM  to  ntire,  who  fult 
no  ini-liiiution  to  cross  a  1I<hi  In  bb  amoun ;  inaiKnuefa,  tlut 
when  l.id  liursc  was  seen  tied  to  Van  Tuse]*B  palil^,  on  a  8im> 
duy  iiiglit,  a  siiro  lugn  thftt  his  uiaater  was  oourting,  or.as  it  is 
tcrnied,  "  sparking,"  within,  all  other  suitors  passed  hj  in 
despair,  and  carried  the  war  Into  other  qoarter^ 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Idiabod  Crane 
Itad  to  contend,  ond,  considering  sU  things,  a  stouter  man  than 
ho  would  have  shrunk  from  the  competition,  and  a  wiser  man 
would  ha\-o  despaired.  lie  had, howe\*er,  a  happjr  mistaia  ot 
pliability  and  pcracvcrauce  in  his  nature ;  he  was  in  form  and 
spirit  like  a  supple-jack— yielding,  but  tough ;  though  he 
bent,  he  never  broke;   and  though  be   bowed  beneadi  the 
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^e  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese  are  foolish  things,  and 
must  be  looked  afler,  but  girls  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
Thus  while  the  busy  dame  bustled  about  the  house,  or  plied 
her  spinning-Avhcel  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  honest  Bait  would 
sit  smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed  with  a  sword  in 
each  hand,  was  most  Miliantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  the  bam.  In  the  mean  time,  Ichabod  would  carry  on  his 
suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring  under  the 
great  elm,  or  sauiiti*ring  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so 
favorable  to  the  lover's  eloquence.  * 

I  pn)fess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are  wooed  and 
won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of  riddle  and 
admiration.  Some  seem  to  have  but  one  vulnerable  point,  or 
door  of  access ;  while  others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and 
may  be  captured  in  a  thousand  diderent  ways.  It  is  a  great 
triumph  of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proof 
of  generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the  latter,  for  the  man 
must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every  door  and  window.  He 
who  wins  a  thousand  common  hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to 
some  rcnowTi ;  but  he  who  keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the 
heart  of  a  coquette,  is  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones ;  and  from  the 
moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances,  the  interests  of  the 
former  evidently  declined ;  his  horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied 
at  the  palings  on  Sunday  nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually 
arose  between  him  and  the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature, 

would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare,  and  have 

settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady,  according  to  the  mode  of 
19 
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those  mnst  conriso  and  idinple  rcMonen,  the  knlghta-cvnntof 
)-i>n? — I)y  single  oumliat ;  but  Irhabod  ww  too  conad<n»  of 
thu  siiper'tiir  might  of  his  advcrair/  to  enter  th«  lists  ag^iut 
him :  he  hod  (ivorhcard  a  biuiat  of  Bones,  that  he  would 
"double  the  schiKtl master  up,  and  lay  him  nn  a  shelf  of  hU 
ovt'n  school -house ; "  and  he  voa  too  wary  to  give  him  an 
opportimity.  There  was  something  extremely  provoking 
in  this  tibstinately  pacifie  system ;  it  left  Brom  no  alternative 
but  to  druiv  upon  the  funds  i>f  rustic  wsggeiy  in  his  dispo^ 
tion,  and  to  jiluy  off  boorish  prattical  jolics  upon  hisrivaL 
I<Jinhbd  bccaino  the  ubji-ct  of  whimsical  persecution  to  Bone% 
and  hl»  gnn'^  of  mu^h  ridcn.  Thry  harried  his  hitberto 
ppscoful  doinnins  ;  smoked  out  his  sitting  school,  by  stopping 
up  tlic  ehiiimcy ;  broke  into  the  school-house  at  night,  in  spite 
of  ilH  formidublo  fusteuings  of  withe  and  window  stAkcs,  and 
tiirriM  <>\ory  tlL'.iif; ti'psy-turvy  :  sotb.it  tbcpwirnchoolniasti^h 
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might  be  seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited 
weapons,  detected  upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins ;  such  as 
half-munched  apples,  popguns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole 
legions  of  rampant  little  paper  game-cocks.  Apparently  there 
had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice  recently  inflicted,  for  h;s 
scholars  were  all  busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly 
whispering  behind  them  with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master ; 
and  a  kind  of  buzzing  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  school- 
rcx)m.  It  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
negro,  in  tow-cloth  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  round-crowned  frag- 
ment of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of  Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the 
back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half  broken  colt,  which  he  managed 
M'ith  a  rope  by  way  of  halter.  Ho  came  clattering  up  to  the 
school  d<K>r  with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a  merry- 
making or  "  quilting  frolic,"  to  be  held  that  evening  at  Myn- 
heer Van  Tassel's ;  and  having  delivered  his  message  with  that 
air  of  importance,  and  eflfort  at  fine  language,  which  a  negro  is 
apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of  the  kind,  he  dashed  over 
the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering  away  up  the  hollow,  full 
of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school- 
room. The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons,  with- 
out stopping  at  trifles ;  those  who  were  nimble  skipped  over 
half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were  tardy,  had  a  smart 
application  now  and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed, 
or  help  them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside  with- 
out being  put  away  on  the  shelves,  inkstands  were  overturned, 
benches  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  school  was  turned  loose 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of 
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young  imps,  yelping  and  nokatitig  abovt  the  green,  In  joy  si 
their  early  emanupaticxi. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  apent  at  !««•(  an  extra  half  hour 
at  his  t«>ilet,  bnuhing  and  furbiahing  up  hie  beet,  and  indeed 
only  suit  of  rusty  bbcli,  and  arrmi^ing  hia  looka  by  a  bit  of 
broken  looking-gloaa,  that  hiu^  np  in  the  adiool-houae.  HhA 
he  mi^ht  make  his  appearance  before  hia  miatrcaa  in  tho  true 
style  of  a  caialicr,  he  borrowed  a  horae  fhira  the  fiumer  with 
whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  dioleric  old  Dutchman,  of  the 
name  of  Ilims  Van  Itippcr,  and,  thus  gallantly  mm]nted,iaeued 
forth,  like  a  knight-crront  in  qneat  of  adventures.  Dut  It  la 
rantt  I  should,  in  the  truo  spirit  of  romantio  story,  give  aoms 
account  of  the  lo«iks  and  equipmeuts  of  my  hero  and  his  stead. 
The  animal  he  bostrode  was  a  liroken-down  plough-horao,  that 
had  outlived  almost  every  thing  but  his  viciuusncss.     Ilewaa 
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a  sceptre,  and,  as  his  horse  jogged  on^  the  motion  of  his  arms 
was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool 
hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of 
forehead  might  be  called  ;  and  the  skirts  of  his  black  coat 
fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail.  Such  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as  they  shambled  out  of  the 
gate  of  Ilans  Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  altc^ether  such  an  appari- 
tion as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day,  the  sky  was 
clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and  golden  livery 
which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea  of  abundance.  The 
foreflkts  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and  yellow,  while  some 
trees  of  the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into 
brilliant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files 
of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air; 
the  bark  of  the  squirrel  mi^t  be  heard  from  the  groves  of 
beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail 
at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble-field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets.  In 
the  fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered,  chirping  and 
frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious 
from  the  very  profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There 
was  the  honest  cook-robin,  the  favorite  game  of  stripling 
sportsmen,  with  its  loud  querulous  note ;  and  the  twittering 
blackbirds  flying  in  sable  clouds ;  and  the  golden-winged  wood* 
pecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and 
splendid  plumage ;  and  the  cedar  bird,  with  its  rcd-tipt  wings 
and  yellow-tipt  tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers ; 
and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat 
and  white  undei-dothes ;  soreaming  and  chattering^  noddu^^ 
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nnd  bobbing  and  bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  ] 
with  every  songstflr  of  the  grove.  I 

As  Ichabud  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  hia  «ye,  ever  opi'il  I 
lo  every  symiituiii  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with  delight  I 
over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On  all  sides  he  beheld  I 
vast  store  of  apples ;  some  hanging  in  oppressive  opulence  on  1 
the  trees  ;  s«>mo  gathered  into  baskets  and  ViorrcU  for  thft  I 
market ;  others  heaped  up  in  rieh  piles  for  the  eider-preas,  fl 
Fftrlher  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  wilh  its  \ 
golden  eurs  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out 
the  promise  of  eakea  and  hasty  pudding  ;  and  the  yellow 
pumpkins  lying  beneath  theni,  turning  up  their  fair  round  i 
bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  prospects  of  the  most  I 
luxurious  of  pies  ;  and  anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  I 
fields,  breathing  the  odor  of  the  bec-hivc,  and  as  he  beheld  I 
thciu,  soil  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  slapjack^  .M 
Well  buttered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or  treacle,  by  tha  I 
delicate  little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel.  I 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and  m 
"  sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  ft  I 
range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of  the  goodlicrt-J 
scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The  sun  gradually  who^lod  m 
his  broad  disk  down  into  the  west.  The  wide  bosom  uf  thfti 
Tappon  Zee  lay  motionless  and  glassy,  excepting  that  herOrl 
and  there  a  gentle  undulation  waved  and  prolonged  the  LIuafl 
shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few  amber  clouils  floateila 
in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move  them.  The  hoii-l 
zon  was  of  a  fmo  golden  tint,  changing  gradually  into  a  piira  1 
apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  mid-  ■ 
heaven.     A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  tlio  J 
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precipices  that  overhung  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving 
greater  depth  to  the  dark-gray  and  purple  of  theh*  rocky 
sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly 
down  with  the  tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the 
mast ;  and  as  the  reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still 
water,  it  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
the  Ileer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country.  Old  farmers,  a  spare 
leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun  coats  and  breeches,  blue 
stockings,  huge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their 
brisk  withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted 
shortgowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pincushions, 
and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  outside.  Buxom  lasses, 
almost  as  antiquated  as  their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw 
hat,  a  fine  ribbon,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of 
city  innovation.  The  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats  with 
rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  generally 
queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  especially  if  they  could 
procure  an  eel-skin  for  the  purpose,  it  being  esteemed,  through- 
out the  country,  as  a  potent  nourisher  and  strengthener  of  the 
hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having 
come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed  Daredevil,  a  crea- 
ture, like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  mischief,  and  which  no  one 
but  himself  could  manage.  He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  prefer- 
ring vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  which  kept 
the  rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tractable 
well-broken  horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  paude  to  dwell  upon  the  world  oiC  ^Skioxi^^ 
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that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my  hero,  as  he  entered 
the  state  parlor  of  Van  TasscFs  mansion.  Not  those  of  the 
bevy  of  buxom  lasses,  with  their  luxurious  display  of  red  and 
white  ;  but  the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country 
tea-table,  in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-up 
platters  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost  indescribable  kinds, 
known  only  to  experienced  Dutch  housewives !  There  was 
the  doughty  dough-nut,  the  tenderer  oly  koek,  and  the  crisp 
and  crumbling  cruller ;  sw^t  cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger 
cakes  and  honey  ciikes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And 
then  there  were  apple  pies  and  peach  pies  and  pumpkin  pies ; 
besides  slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef;  and  moreover  delec- 
table dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and 
quinces ;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens ; 
together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all  mingled  higgledy- 
piggledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated  them,  with  the 
motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its  clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst 
— Heaven  bless  the  mark  !  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss 
this  banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with 
my  story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a 
hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart  dilated 
in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  cheer ;  and  whose 
spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some  men's  do  with  drink.  He 
could  not  help,  too,  rolling  his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate, 
and  eliuekling  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be 
lord  of  all  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and 
splendor.  Then,  he  thought,  how  soon  ho'd  turn  his  back 
upon  the  old  8chiX>l-hou80  ;  snap  his  fingers  in  (he  face  of 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other  niggardly  patron,  and  kick 
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any  itinerant  pedagogue  out  of  doors  that  should  dare  to  call 
him  comrade ! 

Old  Bultus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his  guests  with 
a  face  dilated  with  content  and  good  humor,  round  and  jolly 
as  the  harvest  moon.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  brief, 
but  expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  ^fall 
to,  and  help  themselves.** 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common  room, 
or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician  was  an  old 
gray  headed  negro,  who  had  been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the 
neighborhood  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  instrument 
was  as  old  and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  scraped  on  two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every 
movement  of  the  bow  with  a  motion  of  the  head ;  bowing 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a 
fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as  upon 
his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre  about  him  was 
idle ;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely  hung  frame  in  full  motion, 
and  clattering  about  the  room,  you  would  have  thought  Saint 
Vitus  himself,  that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring 
before  you  in  person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  ne- 
groes ;  who,  having  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from' the 
farm  and  the  neighborhood,  stood  ft>rming  a  pyramid  of  shin- 
ing black  faces  at  every  door  and  window,  gazing  with  delight 
at  the  scene,  rolling  their  white  eye-balls,  and  showing  grin- 
ning rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How  could  the  flower 
of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and  joyous  ?  the  lady 
of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in  •  the  dance,  and  smiling  gro- 
19* 
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idiiosly  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings ;  whilti  Broii| 
Boiica,  sorely  smitten  wilh  love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  bn 
himself  in  one  comer. 

When  the  dunc«  was  ut  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted  to  t^ 
knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old  Van  Tassel,  sat  s 
ing  at  one  end  of  the  piuzai,  gossiping  over  former  times,  and 
drawing  out  lung  stories  about  the  war. 

Tikis  neigJiburliood,  at  the  time  of  which  1  am  speaking,  y 
one  of  those  highly -favored  places  which  abound  w 
icle  and  great  men.     The  British  and  American  line  had  ru 
near  it  during  the  war ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scone  o 
marauding,  and  infeatc-d  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all  kirn 
of  border  eliivolry.    Just  sutTuient  time  hod  elapsi^d  to  enabUll 
each  story-teller  to  dress  up  liis  talc  with  a  little  beconiingfl 
fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness  of  his  recollection,  to  inoka 
himself  the  hero  of  every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  D<)fl'ue  Martling,  a  large  hluo- 
bi>arUed  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  tjtken  a  British  frigataj 
with  au  iild  iron  nin<^pouuder  fniin  a  mud  brcjistwork,  onljrl 
tliat  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  discliarge.     And  tlicre  was  s 
old  gentleman  hIiu  shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rieli  a  niyi 
heer  to  bo  lightly  mentioned,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Whit^ 
plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defi'nce,  parried  a  niusk«f 
boll  with  a  small  sword,  insomuch  tlutt  he  absolutely  felt  i 
vrhiz  round  Iho  blade,  and  glance  off  at  tlie  hilt :  in  proof  ofl 
which,  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  sboH'  tiic  sword,  with  the] 
hill  ft  tittle  bent.     There  were  severnl  more  that  had  beca  j 
pijuttlly  great  in  the  field,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  pi.Tsu:ided  ( 
that  he  had  b  considerable  hand  in  bringing  the  \ 
luippy  termination. 
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But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions that  succeeded.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  legendary 
treasures  -  of  the  kind.  Local  tales  and  superstitions  thrive 
best  in  these  sheltered  long-settled  retreats ;  but  are  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of 
most  of  our  country  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  encourage-' 
ment  for  ghosts  in  most  of  our  villages,  for  they  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap,  and  turn  themselves  in  their 
graves,  before  their  surviving  friends  have  travelled  away  from 
the  neighborhood ;  so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  night  to 
walk  their  rounds,  they  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosts 
except  in  our  long-established  Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  super' 
natural  stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  vi' 
cinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a  contagion  in  the  very 
air  that  blew  from  that  haunted  region  ;  it  breathed  forth  an 
atmosphere  of  dreams  and  &ncies  infecting  all  the  land.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel's, 
and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out  their  wild  and  wonderful  legends. 
Many  dismal  tales  were  told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourn- 
ing cries  and  wailings  heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree 
whore  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  taken,  and  which 
stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  mention  was  made  also  of 
the  woman  in  white,  that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven 
Rock,  and  was  often  heard  to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before  a 
storm,  having  perished  there  in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of 
the  stories,  however,  turned  upon  the  favorite  spectre  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horseman,  who  had  been  heard 
several  times  of  late,  patrolling  the  country ;  and,  it  was  aald^ 
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totheKd  his  horse  lu^idy  i 

The  s«quester«d  Hhutioii  of  thk  (^ardi  awina  almiTi  to 
harci  made  it  *  &vorit«  huiBt uf  troublad  ^ril&  Itrtamkon 
a  knoll,  surrounded  bjr  locost-trees  utd  lofty  elmi,  from 
among  which  its  decent  wbitewwhed  walls  ahhM  moAssdy 
forth,  llko  Christian  purity  bcMnli^  through  the  diadca  of 
KtircinenL  A  gentle  slope  deaoenda  from  it  to  a  silver  shoql 
of  water,  bordered  by  tdgh  trees,  between  whkh,  peeps  m^ 
be  caught  at  the  blue  UUa  of  the  Hudson.  To  look  upon  its 
gras»grown  yard,  wbcsv  the  sn&beams  aeem  to  sleep  w 
quietly,  one  would  think  that  Uiere  at  least  the  deed  mlgla 
rcat  in  peaoo.  On  one  side  of  the  diurdi  extends  a  wide 
woody  dell,  along  which  raves  a  large  brook  among  iMtdtot 
rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  tree*.     Over  a  deep  black  part  of 
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lous  adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light  of  the  gallop- 
ing Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  lie  affirmed  that,  on  return- 
ing one  night  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Sing  Sing,  ho 
had  been  overtaken  by  this  midnight  trooper ;  that  he  had 
offered  to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have 
won  it  too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow, 
but,  just  as  they  camo  to  the  church-bridge,  the  Hessian  bolted, 
and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with  which 
men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the  listeners  only 
now  and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam  from  the  glare  of  a 
pipe,  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in 
kind  with  large  extracts  from  his  invaluablq  author.  Cotton 
Mather,  and  added  many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers 
gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons,  and  were 
heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the  hollow  roads,  and  over 
the  distant  hills.  Some  of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions 
behind  their  favorite  swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter, 
mingling  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  alcmg  the  silent 
woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  gradually 
died  away — and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent 
and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lingered  behind,  according  to  the 
custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have  a  tcte-&-t6to  with  the  heiress, 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success. 
"What  passed  at  this  interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for 
in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something,  however,  I  foar  nic,  must 
have  gone  wrong,  for  he  certainly  sallied  forth,  after  no  very 
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grrat  interval,  with  an  air  quite  dnolato  and  diop-ftllen.— Oh 
ttiese  women !  these  women  I  Could  that  girl  have  iMen  pli^ 
ing  off  any  or  )ier  coqucttiah  triclca  1 — Waa  her  enoonragenwnt 
of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere  aham  to  anHrehorcnnqueal 
of  his  rival  J — Heaven  only  knoxra,  not  1 1 — I^  it  aonioe  to 
any,  lchiibi>d  atolc  forth  with  tha  ^r  of  one  who  had  heett 
racking  a  hen-rooet,  rather  than  a  fklr  lady'a  heart.  Without 
louliii^  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  aerae  of  rural  wealth, 
on  which  ho  Imd  ao  often  gloated,  he  went  atrmight  to  tiie 
sUble,  and  with  Ge\-eral  bewtj  euA  attd  kicks,  ronwd  Ua 
■teed  moat  uncourteoualy  from  the  oomfi>rt«hle  quartera  fat 
which  ho  was  soundly  steeping,  dreaming  of  mountaina  of  oom 
and  uats,  and  whole  valleya  of  timothy  and  dover. 

It  was   the  very  witdiing  time  of  night    that   Icliabod, 
heavy-hearted  and  crcst-fiillen,  pursned  his  travel  homewards, 
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as  if  sleeping  unoomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his 
bed. 

All  tho  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard  in 
the  afternoon,  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recollection.  The 
night  grew  darker  and  darker ;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper 
in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his 
sight.  lie  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was, 
moreover,  approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In  the  centre  of  the 
road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  towered  like  a  giant 
above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled,  and  fantastic,  large 
enough  to  form  trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down 
almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air.  It  was  con- 
nected with  the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by  ;  and  was  universally  known 
by  the  name  of  Major  Andre's  tree.  The  common  people 
regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  superstition,  partly 
out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its  ill-starred  namesake,  and 
partly  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights  and  doleful  lamentations 
told  concerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to 
whistle :  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered — it  was  but  a 
blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  branches.  As  ho 
approached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white, 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  tree — ^he  paused  and  ceased  whist- 
ling ;  but  on  looking  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a 
place  where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning,  and  the 
white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan — ^his  teeth 
chattered  and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle  :  it  was  but 
the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  anotWr,  «a  \)c«i.^  >5?^x^ 
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■vayed  about  bj  the  brano.    He  pMnd  4n  tne  in  wMtj, 
but  new  pcrlla  Uy  bafvn  him. 

About  two  hmidred  jardt  ftom  the  trcs  *  smll  brodt 
crossed  tho  rood,  itid  nn  into  •  manlij  utd  tUcUy-vooded 
glen,  known  by  the  nune  uf  WEleijr'i  nramp,  A  ftw  km^ 
logs,  laid  side  by  rido,  lerved  (br  s  bridge  over  dds  etraHn. 
Oa  that  sido  of  ths  road  vliere  the  hrook  enlerad  tha  wood,  i 
group  of  oaks  and  dieatnut%  nutted  thtdi  -with  wild  p*f- 
vinea,  threw  a  cavornoua  gloom  over  It.  To  ftm  tUn  bridge 
waa  the  severest  trial.  It  wu  *t  this  Identkol  ^Mt  thit  tka 
unfortunate  Andri  waa  captured,  and  nndertbeeovertorthoeo 
chestnuts  and  vinea  were  tin  Rordy  yoemM  GoiiMaled  win 
surprised  him.  litis  has  evcraincebeen  cetuWered  a  hamitol 
stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the  sdioolboy  who  hia 
to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 
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caught  the  sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
grove,  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  he  beheld  something  huge, 
misshapen,  black  and  towering.  It  stirred  not,  but  seemed 
gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic  monster  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  traveller. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  head 
with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  1  To  turn  and  fly  was 
now  too  late ;  and  besides,  what  chance  was  there  of  escaping 
ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind  ?  Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  oour- 
age,  he  demanded  in  stammering  accents — **  Who  are  you  1 " 
He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still 
more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more 
he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  broke.forth  with  involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm 
tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in 
motion,  and,  with  a  scramble  and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dis- 
mal, yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree 
be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large 
dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame. 
He  made  no  ofier  of  molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of  old 
Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and  wayward- 
ness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  com- 
panion, and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of  Brom  Bones 
with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes 
of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger,  however,  quickened 
his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.    Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a 
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walk,  thinking  to  lag  benmd — the  other  did  the  same.  His 
heart  began  to  sink  within  him  ;  he  endeavored  to  resume  his 
psalm  tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something 
in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  compan- 
ion, that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully 
accounted  for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought 
the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveller  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror- 
struck,  on  perceiving  that  he  was  headless  ! — but  his  horror 
was  still  more  increased,  on  observing  that  the  head,  which 
should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle :  his  terror  rose  to  desperation  ;  he 
rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping, 
by  a  sudden  movement,  to  give  his  companion  the  slip— but 
the  spectre  started  full  jump  with  him.  Away  then  they 
dashed,  through  thick  and  thin ;  stones  flying,  and  sparks 
flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments  fluttered 
in  the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over  his 
horse's  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to  Sleepy 
Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with  a 
demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  opposite  turn,  and 
plunged  headlong  down  hill  to  the  lefl.  This  road  leads 
through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  where  it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story, 
and  just  beyond  swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful  rider 
an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase ;  but  just  as  he  had  got 
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half  way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave 
way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him.  lie  seiaeed  it  by 
the  pommel,  and  endeavored  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and 
had  just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round 
the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it 
trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  ter- 
ror of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for 
it  was  his  Sunday  saddle ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears ; 
the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches  ;  and  (unskilful  rider  that 
he  was !)  he  had  much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat ;  sometimes 
slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  and  sometimes 
jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  his  horse's  back-bone,  with  a  vio^ 
lence  that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes 
that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection 
of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him  that  he  was 
not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring 
under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom 
Bones's  ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "  If  I  can  but 
reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  '*  I  am  safe."  Just  then 
he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind 
him ;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another 
convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon 
the  bridge;  he  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks;  he 
gained  the  opposite  side ;  and  now  Idiabod  cast  a  look  behind 
to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash 
of  Are  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in 
his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him. 
Ichabod  endeavored  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late. 
It  eccoonterod  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash — he  was 
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tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black 
steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his 
saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping 
the  grass  at  his  master^s  gate.  Ichabod  did  not  make  his 
appearance  at  breakfast— dinner-hour  came,  but  no  Ichabod. 
The  boys  assembled  at  the  school-house,  and  strolled  idly 
about  the  banks  of  the  brook ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans 
Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate 
of  poor  Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
and  after  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon  his  traces. 
In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church  was  found  the 
saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  the  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  deeply 
dented  in  the  road,  and  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced 
to  the  bridge,  beyond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of 
the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  block,  was  found  the 
hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered 
pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  schoolmaster 
was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as  executor  of 
his  estate,  examined  the  bundle  which  contiuned  all  his  worldly 
effects.  They  consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a  half;  two  stocks 
for  the  neck ;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings ;  an  old 
pair  of  corduroy  small-clothes ;  a  rusty  razor ;  a  book  of 
psalm  tunes,  full  of  dogs'  ears ;  and  a  broken  pitchpipe.  As 
to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  they  belonged 
to  the  community,  excepting  Cotton  Mather's  History  of 
Witchcraft,  a  New  England  Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams 
and  ibrtune^telling ;  in  which  last  was  ^  sheet  of  foolscap  much 
scribbled  and  blotted  in  several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a 
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copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These 
magic  books  and  the  poetic  scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to 
the  flames  by  Hans  Van  Kipper ;  who  from  that  time  forward 
determined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to  school ;  observing, 
that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  same  reading  and 
writing.  Whatever  money  the  schoolmaster  possessed,  and 
he  had  received  his  quarter's  pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
must  have  had  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  disappear- 
ance. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and  gossips 
were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the  bridge,  and  at  the 
spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories 
of  Brouwer,  of  Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were 
called  to  mind ;  and  when  they  had  diligently  considered  them 
all,  and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present 
case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the  galloping  Hessian.  As 
he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his 
head  any  more  about  him.  llie  school  was  removed  to  a 
difTerent  quarter  of  the  hollow,  and  another  pedagogue  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  to  New  York 
on  a  visit  several  years  afler,  and  from  whom  this  account 
of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  received,  brought  home  the 
intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive ;  that  he  had 
left  the  neighborhood,  partly  through  fear  of  tho  goblin  and 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been 
suddenly  dismissed  by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had  changed  his 
quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country ;  had  kept  school  and 
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studied  law  at  tfao  ams  time,  kid  beat  ftdmlUed  to  the  hn,  . 
turned  politician,  electionoered,  written  tor  tlie  newepiiper^ 
end  finally  had  heen  mads  m  jnrtioe  of  the  Ten  Pound  CoarL 
Brom  Bones  too,  who  ahortly  efter  hie  riTel'e  dietppeenaaa 
conducted  the  blooming  Katrine  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  WM 
observed  to  look  exceedinglj  knowing  whenever  the  etory  of 
Iclubod  was  related,  and  alwaya  hurst  into  a  heortj  lau^  aft 
the  mention  of  the  pumpkin ;  which  led  some  to  au^eot  that 
he  knew  more  aboot  the  matter  than  be  cfaoae  to  telL 

The  old  country  wivea,  however,  who  are  the  best  jndgea 
of  these  matter*,  muntiun  to  tUe  day  that  khabod  wia 
spirited  away  by  supernatural  nMans;  and  it  is  a  favorite  atotjr 
oflen  told  about  the  nelghboriumd  round  the  winter  evening 
firo.  The  bridge  became  more  than  everanobjectof  aupnatf- 
tious  awe,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been 
altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the  churdi  by  the 
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Thx  preceding  Tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  precise  words  in  which 
I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corporation  meeting  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Manhattoes,  at  which  were  present  many  of  its  sagest  and  most 
illustrious  burghers.  The  narrator  was  a  pleasant,  shabby,  gen- 
tlemanly old  fellow,  in  pepper-and-salt  clothes,  with  a  sadly  humor- 
ous face ;  and  one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  poor, — he 
mode  such  efforts  to  be  entertaining.  When  his  story  was  conclud- 
ed, there  was  much  laughter  and  approbation,  particularly  from 
two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had  been  asleep  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  There  was,  however,  one  tall,  dry-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  beetling  eyebrows,  who  muntained  a  grave  and 
rather  severe  face  throughout:  now  and  then  folding  his  arms, 
inclining  his  head,  and  looking  down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning 
a  doubt  over  in  his  mind.  lie  was  one  of  your  wary  men,  who 
never  laugh,  but  upon  good  grounds — when  they  have  reason  and 
the  law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  subsided,  and  silence  was  restored,  he  leaned  one  arm  on 
the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and,  sticking  the  other  akimbo,  demanded, 
with  a  slight  but  exceedingly  sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  con- 
traction of  the  brow,  what  vas  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  what 
it  went  to  prove? 

The  story-teUer,  who  was  Just  putting  a  glass  of  wine  to  his 
lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils^  paused  for  a  moment,  looked 
at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of  infinite  deference,  and,  lowering  the 
glass  slowly  to  the  table,  observed,  that  the  story  was  intended 
most  logically  to  prove : — 

"  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  advantages  and 
pleasures — proidded  we  will  but  take  a  joke  as  we  find  it ; 


iritU  ioinetliiog  oi  a  muuipm 
that  all  thb  was  very  well,  but  still  he  thought  th< 
on  the  eztravagant — ^there.  were  one  or  two  point 
had  hit  donbts. 

''  Faith,  sir,''  replied  the  storj-teller,  "  as  to  that 
believe  one-half  of  it  myself 


L'ENVOY.* 

Ooi  litUa  booke,  God  send  the«  good 
And  qweUdlj  kt  this  be  thj  prftjrere, 
Dnto  them  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear. 
Where  thou  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  eaO, 
Thee  to  correet  in  anj  part  or  alL 

Cbavosb^s  BdU  J)am4  mmm  MuvU, 

IN  concluding  ft  second  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book,  the  Author 
cannot  but  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  indulgence  with 
which  his  first  has  heen  received,  and  of  the  liberal  dbposition 
that  has  been  evinced  to  treat  him  with  kindness  as  a  stranger. 
Even  the  critics,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  by  others,  he 
has  found  to  be  a  singularly  gentle  and  good-natured  race  ;  it 
is  true  that  each  has  in  turn  objected  to  some  one  or  two  arti- 
cles, and  that  these  individual  exceptions,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, would  amount  almost  to  a  total  condemnation  of  his 
work ;  but  then  he  has  been  consoled  by  observing,  that  what  one 
has  particularly  censured^  another  has  as  particularly  praised ; 
and  thus,  the  encomiums  being  set  off  against  the  objections, 
he  finds  his  work,  upon  the  whole,  commended  far  beyond  its 
deserts. 

Ho  is  aware  that  he  runs  a  risk  of  forfeiting  much  of  this 

*  ClodDg  the  second  rolume  of  the  London  edition. 
20 
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kind  favor  by  not  following  the  counsel  that  has  been  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him ;  for  where  abundance  of  valuable  advice 
is  given  gratis,  it  may  seem  a  man^s  own  fault  if  he  should 
go  astray.  He  can  only  say,  in  his  vindication,  that  he  faith* 
fully  determined,  for  a  time,  to  govern  himself  in  his  second 
volume  by  the  opinions  passed  upon  his  first ;  but  he  was 
soon  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  contrariety  of  excellent  counsel. 
One  kindly  advised  him  to  avoid  the  ludicrous ;  another  to 
shun  the  pathetic ;  a  third  assured  him  that  he  was  tolerable 
at  description,  but  cautioned  him  to  leave  narrative  alone ; 
while  a  fourth  declared  that  he  had  a  very  pretty  knack  at 
turning  a  story,  and  was  really  entertaining  when  in  a  pensive 
mood,  but  was  grievously  mistaken  if  he  imagined  himself  to 
possess  a  spirit  of  humor. 

Thus  perplexed  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  each 
in  turn  closed  some  particular  path,  but  left  him  all  the 
world  beside  to  range  in,  he  found  that  to  follow  all  their 
counsels  would,  in  fact,  be  to  stand  still.  lie  remained  for  a 
time  sadly  embarrassed  ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  thought  struck 
him  to  ramble  on  as  he  had  begun  ;  that  his  work  being  mis- 
cellaneous, and  written  for  different  humors,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  any  one  would  be  pleased  with  the  whole  ;  but 
that  if  it  should  contain  something  to  suit  each  reader,  his  end 
would  be  completely  answered.  Few  guests  sit  down  to  a 
varied  table  with  an  equal  appetite  for  every  dish.  One  has 
an  elegant  horror  of  a  roasted  pig ;  another  holds  a  curry  or 
a  devil  in  utter  abomination ;  a  third  cannot  tolerate  the 
ancient  flavor  of  venison  and  wildfowl ;  and  a  fourth,  of  truly 
masculine  stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on  those 
knick-knacks,  here  and  there  dished  up  for  the  ladies.     Thus 
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each  article  is  condemned  in  its  turn ;  and  yet,  amidst  this 
variety  of  appetites,  seldom  does  a  dish  go  away  from  the 
table  without  being  tasted  and  relished  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  guests. 

With  these  considerations  he  ventures  to  serve  up  this 
second  volume  in  the  same  heterogeneous  way  with  his  first ; 
simply  requesting  the  reader,  if  he  should  find  here  and  there 
something  to  please  him,  to  rest  assured  that  it  was  written 
expressly  for  intelligent  readers  like  himself;  but  entreating 
him,  should  he  find  any  thing  to  dislike,  to  tolerate  it,  as  one 
of  those  articles  which  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  write  for 
readers  of  a  less  refined  taste. 

To  be  serious. — ^The  author  is  oonscious  of  the  numerous 
faults  and  imperfections  of  his  work;  and  well  aware  how 
little  he  is  disciplined  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  author- 
ship. His  deficiencies  are  also  increased  by  a  diflidence  arising 
from  his  peculiar  situation.  He  finds  himself  writing  in  a 
strange  land,  and  appearing  before  a  public  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  from  childhood,  to  regard  with  the  highest  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence.  He  is  full  of  solicitude  to  deserve 
their  approbation,  yet  finds  that  very  solicitude  continually 
embarrassing  his  powers,  and  depriving  him  of  that  ease  and 
confidence  which  are  necessary  to  suooessful  exertion.  Still 
the  kindness  with  which  he  is  treated  encourages  him  to  go 
on,  hoping  that  in  time  he  may  acquire  a  steadier  footing ; 
and  thus  he  proceeds,  half  venturing,  half  shrinking,  surprised 
at  his  own  good  fortune,  and  wondering  at  his  own  temerity. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Britaio,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Saxons,  waa  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  Pope  Greg« 
ory  the  Great,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  Anglo-Saxon  youths 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-p!nce  at  Rome,  conceived  a  fancy  for  the 
race,  and  determined  to  send  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
these  comely  but  benighted  blanders.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by 
learning  that  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  potent  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes,  had  married  Dertha,  a  Christian  princess,  only  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Paris,  and  that  she  was  allowed  by  stipuktion  the  full 
exercise  of  her  religion. 

The  shrewd  Pontiff  knew  the  influence  of  the  sex  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious fuith.  He  forthwith  despatched  Augustine,  a  Roman  monk,  with 
forty  associates,  to  the  court  of  Ethelbert  at  Canterbury,  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  king  and  to  obtain  through  him  a  foothold  in  the 
island. 

Ethelbert  received  them  warily,  and  held  a  conference  in  the  open 
air ;  being  distrustful  of  foreign  priestcraft,  and  fearful  of  spells  and 
magic.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in  making  him  as  good  a  Christian 
as  his  wife ;  the  conversion  of  the  king  of  course  produced  the  conver- 
sion of  his  loyal  subjects.  The  zeal  and  success  of  Augustine  were  re- 
warded by  his  being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  being  endowed 
with  authority  over  all  the  British  churches. 

One  of  the  roost  prominent  converts  was  Segebert  of  Sebert,  king  of 
the  East  Saxons,  a  nephew  of  Ethelbert.  He  reigned  at  London,  of 
which  Mellitus,  one  of  the  Roman  monks  who  had  come  over  with  Au- 
gustine was  made  bishop. 

Sebert,  in  605,  in  hit  religious  zeal,  founded  a  monastery  by  the  river 
Fide  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  being,  in 
(kcty  the  origin  of  the  present  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey.    Great  prep* 


■ntfoiw  wera  made  for  tha  nrnMOBttM  «f  Ite  «lnnK  wUth  WM  to  b« 
dedicated  to  St.  Fet«r.  On  tba  u«n^  at  tha  apprialiJ  dij,  Mdta^ 
the  biifaop,  proceeded  with  gnml  pMBp  »ad  lolfahj  l«  pnfcrB  llM 
ceremou]'.  Od  B[^)rou:liliig  Um  adSc*  ha  wia  awt  bj  a  ft 
iDrormcil  him  (hat  It  «u  ncadleB  ti 
JThc  tubop  itared  with  anrprfw,  when  tba  li 
that  the  night  bafore,  as  ba  waa  In  Ua  boat  m  tU  Thaviea,  BL  FMm- 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  Urn  that  ha  Intended  la  cooaecrata  lb«  Aanh 
hinaelC  thai  T«rj  night.  The  apoatla  aecvrdtnglj  went  hita  Iba  ahwc^ 
which  auddenlr  became  lUomhiated.  Tha  cnananj  waa  paribttaad  ta 
•umptuoua  etyU,  accompanied  bj  ftiaSiw  of  hcaTtnlj  nnrin  and  deads 
or  fragrant  incense.  After  Ihi^  the  apoatla  cam*  faito  tha  boat  and  a<^ 
dered  tho  BaliennaD  lo  cut  hia  net  Ba  dSd  ao,  and  had  a  wliaaul— 
draught  of  Bahea ;  one  of  whkh  h«  waa  comnandcd  to  prtaant  to  Ika 
bishop,  and  lo  (ignifj  to  him  that  tha  apoatle  had  Merad  Urn  fron  lh> 
necenltf  of  coniecrating  the  chnich, 

Kellilui  vai  a  warj  mart,  daw  of  belief,  aad  tcqolred  CMiflmaliaB  e( 
the  Sgherman's  t&Ie.  Be  opened  tha  eharch  doota,  and  Ijchrid  wax  ean- 
dlca,  crosBCB,  holy  waler;  oil  iprlohled  hi  Tarlont  placei,  and  varioaa 
other  trace*  of  a  grand  ceremonial.  If  he  had  itill  an?  lingering  doabt^ 
tber  were  completely  rcmond  «»  the  lUherman'a  producing  the  identl- 
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edifice,  giving  an  •ccoimt  of  his  rammaging  among  the  bones  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  after  thej  had  quietlj  reposed  in  their  sepulchre  upwards 
of  rix  hundred  years,  and  of  his  drawing  forth  the  crucifix  and  golden 
chain  of  the  deceased  monarch.  During  eighteen  years  that  he  had 
officiated  in  the  clioir,  it  had  been  a  common  tradition,  he  says,  among 
his  brother  choristers  and  the  gray-headed  servants  of  the  abbey,  thatf 
the  body  of  King  Edward  was  depoRited  in  a  kind  of  chest  or  coffin, , 
which  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shrine  erected  to  his 
memory.  None  of  the  abbey  gossips,  however,  had  ventured  upon  a 
nearer  inspection,  until  the  wortliy  narrator,  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
mounted  to  the  coffin  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  and  found  it  to  be  made  of 
wood,  apparently  very  strong  and  firm,  being  secured  by  bands  of 
iron. 

Subsequently,  in  1685,  on  talcing  down  the  scaffolding  used  in  the 
coronation  of  James  11.,  the  coffin  was  found  to  be  broken,  a  hole  ap- 
pearing in  the  Hd,  probably  made,  through  accident,  by  the  workmen. 
No  one  ventured,  however,  to  meddle  with  the  sacred  depository  of 
royal  dust,  until,  several  weeks  afterwards,  the  circumstance  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  chorister.  He  forthwith  repaired  to  the 
abbey  in  company  with  two  friends,  of  congenial  tastes,  who  were  de> 
sirous  of  inspecting  the  tombs.  Procuring  a  ladder,  he  again  mounted 
to  the  coffin,  and  found,  as  had  been  represented,  a  hole  in  the  lid  about 
six  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad,  just  in  front  of  the  left  breast. 
Thrusting  in  his  hand,  and  groping  among  the  bones,  he  drew  from  un- 
derneath the  shoulder  a  crucifix,  richly  adorned  and  enameled,  affixed  to 
a  gold  chain  twenty 'four  inches  long.  These  he  showed  to  his  inquis- 
itive friends,  who  were  equally  surprised  with  himself. 

**  At  the  time,**  says  he,  **  when  I  took  the  cross  and  chain  out  of  the 
coffin,  /  drew  the  head  to  the  hole  and  viewed  t/,  being  very  sound  and 
firm,  with  the  upper  and  nether  jaws  whole  and  full  of  teeth,  and  a  list 
of  gold  above  an  inch  broad,  in  the  nature  of  a  coronet,  surrounding  the 
temples.  There  was  also  in  the  coffin,  white  linen  and  gold-colored 
flowered  silk,  that  looked  indiflTerent  fresh;  but  the  least  stress  put 
thereto  showed  it  was  well  nigh  perished.  There  were  all  his  bones,  and 
much  dust  likewise,  which  I  left  as  I  found.** 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  grotesque  lesson  to  human  pride 
than  the  scull  of  Edward  the  Confessor  thus  irreverently  pulled  about  in 
its  coffin  by  a  prying  chorister,  and  brought  to  grin  face  to  face  with  him 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid  I 

Having  satisfied  hb  cariosity,  the  chorister  put  the  crucifix  and  chain 
back  again  into  the  eoffin,  and  sought  the  dean,  to  apprise  him  of  his 
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dUcorcTf,  The  ilena  not  being  MC«*rible  at  tba  time,  knd  fwrinf  that 
Ihc  ■'  Iiolj  Ircuure"  might  b«  Uk«a  ttwmj  \>j  other  handi,  be  gat  a 
bralhcr  chorutcr  to  aet'ompanj  biin  to  tha  ifarine  &b<iat  two  or  tbre« 
houra  ancrvarda,  and  iu  bii  prcaeuM  again  draw  forth  the  reltca.  TbeM 
he  afierwaril*  deliTervd  on  hi*  kncei  to  Kiog  Jamea.  The  king  lubae- 
quenlt;  had  the  old  coDBuincloied  Ina  new  one  of  great  ilrengLh;  "each 
pinnk  being  two  inchcB  thick  and  cramped  together  with  large  iron 
wedges,  where  it  now  reraaini  (IBSS)  t*  a  teslinian;  o(  hU  pinu  care, 
that  IM  abuM  might  be  offered  to  tha  ucred  aahei  therein  deposited." 

Ai  the  history  of  thii  thrice  ii  full  of  monl,  1  aubjoin  a  deaeriptioa 
of  it  ID  modern  tlmei.  "  The  aolitarT  and  foriom  ihrine,"  siji  a  Dritiati 
writer,  "  now  standi  a  mere  akeleton  of  what  it  waa.  A  few  Ikint  tncea 
of  it*  sparkling  dccorationa  inlaid  on  solid  mortar  catchea  the  raja  of  the 
nun,  forever  set  On  ita  splendor  ■  ■  ■  •  Onlj  (wo  of  the  spiral 
pllliis  reinitin.  The  wooden  Ionic  top  is  much  broken,  and  coreied  wltk 
duat.  The  mosaie  la  picked  awaj  in  cverj  part  within  reach;  only  the 
k)zi-nfn>B  of  about  a  foot  Square  and  fire  circular  pieces  of  tha  rich  mar- 
biu  rcnijjn.'' — ilaicolat,  Jjmd.  rtdiw. 
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When  the  serrice  is  over,  the  dean  is  lighted  to  his  dwelling,  in  the 
old  eonTentmd  part  of  the  pile,  bj  the  boys  of  the  choir,  in  their  white 
dresses,  bearing  tapers,  and  the  procession  passes  through  the  abbej 
and  along  the  shadowj  cloisters,  lighting  up  angles  and  arches  and  grim 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  leaving  all  behind  in  darkness. 


On  entering  the  cloisters  at  night  from  what  is  called  the  Dean*s 
Yard,  the  eye  ranging  through  a  dark  vaulted  passage  catches  a  distant 
view  of  a  white  marble  figure  reclining  on  a  tomb,  on  which  a  strong 
glare  thrown  by  a  gas  light  has  quite  a  spectral  effect.  It  is  a  mural 
monument  of  one  of  the  Pultnejs. 
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**I  am  neither  yoiir  mlnaUnre,  nor  yoar  eeniaare,  sor  jour  ntyr,  nor  jtvr  hjmmk, 
jvmr  babton,  Imt  foor  mctr  toftTeller,  beUave  me.**— Bb>  Jovaov. 
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TO  THE   BEADEB. 

WORTHY  AWD  Deab  BeadebI — ^Hast  thon  ever 
been  waylaid  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  tour  bj 
some  treacherous  malady :  thy  heels  tripped  tip,  and  thou 
left  to  count  the  tedious  minutes  as  they  passed,  in  the 
solitude  of  an  inn  chamber  t  If  thou  hast,  thou  wilt  be 
able  to  pity  me.  Behold  me,  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  my  journeying  up  the  fair  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and 
laid  up  by  indisposition  in  this  old  frontier  town  of 
Mentz.  I  have  worn  out  every  source  of  amusement. 
I  know  the  sound  of  every  clock  that  strikes,  and  bell 
that  rings,  in  the  place.  I  know  to  a  second  when  to 
listen  for  the  first  tap  of  the  Prussian  drum,  as  it  sum* 
mons  the  garrison  to  parade,  or  at  what  hour  to  expect 
the  distant  sound  of  the  Austrian  military  band.  All 
these  have  grown  wearisome  to  me ;  and  even  the  well^ 
known  step  of  my  doctor,  as  he  slowly  paces  the  corridor, 
with  healing  in  the  crSak  of  his  shoes,  no  longer  affords 
an  agreeable  interruption  to  the  monotony  of  my  apart- 
ment. 


For  a  time  I  attempted  to  l»eguile  fte  wewy  boon, 
by  BtuOvitig  German  uudcr  tlie  tuition  of  mine  hort'i 
pretty  little  daughter,  Katrine;  bat  I  aeon  found  even 
Gcnnan  liad  not  power  to  charm  a  languid  ear,  and  that 
the  conjugating  of  tVA  li^  miglit  be  powerless,  however 
rosy  the  lipa  wliiuh  ottered  it. 

I  ti-i<-d  to  read,  but  my  mind  would  not  fix  iteelf.  I 
turned  over  volume  after  volume,  bnt  threw  them  by 
with  distaste :  "  Woll,  then,"  said  I  at  length,  in  de- 
spair, '>  if  I  cannot  read  a  book,  I  will  write  one." 
Never  was  there  n  more  lucky  idea ;  it  at  once  gave 
me  occupation  and  amusement.  Tito  writing  df  a  book 
was  considerL-d  in  old  times  as  an  enterprise  of  toil  and 
didiculty,  insomnch  that  the  most  trifling  lucabratim 
was  denominated  a  "  work,"  and  the  woi'lil  talked  with 
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of  it  was  no  difficult  matter.  I  rammaged  my  portfolio, 
and  cast  about,  in  my  recollection,  for  those  floating 
materials  which  a  man  naturally  collects  in  travelling ; 
and  here  I  have  arranged  them  in  this  little  work. 

As  I  know  this  to  be  a  story-telling  and  a  story« 
reading  age,  and  that  the  world  is  fond  of  being  taught 
by  apologue,  I  have  digested  the  instruction  I  would 
convey  into  a  number  of  tales.  They  may  not  i>ossess 
the  power  of  amusement,  which  the  tales  told  by  many 
of  my  contemporaries  possess ;  but  then  I  value  myself 
on  the  sound  moral  which  each  of  them  contains.  This 
may  not  bo  apparent  at  first,  but  the  reader  will  be 
sure  to  find  it  out  in  the  end.  I  am  for  curing  the  world 
by  gentle  alteratives,  not  by  violent  doses ;  indeed,  the 
patient  should  never  be  conscious  that  he  is  taking  a 
dose.  I  have  learnt  this  much  from  experience  under 
the  hands  of  the  worthy  Hippocrates  of  Mentz. 

I  am  not,  tlierefore,  for  those  barefaced  tales  which 
carry  their  moral  on  the  surface,  staring  one  in  the  face ; 
they  are  enough  to  deter  the  squeamish  reader.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  often  hid  my  moral  from  sight,  and 
disguised  it  as  much  as  possible  by  sweets  and  spices, 
so  that  while  the  simple  reader  is  listening  with  open 
mouth  to  a  ghost  or  a  love  story ,^  he  may  have  a  bolus 
of  sound  morality  popped  down  his  throat,  and  be  never 
the  wiser  for  the  fraud. 

As  the  public  is  apt  to  be  curious  about  the  sources 
whence  an  autlKur  draws  his  stories,  doubtless  that  it 
!♦ 


may  know  how  far  to  pnt  foith  in  them,  I  would  ob- 
Ber\-c,  t)iat  the  Adventure  of  the  Gennan  Stadent,  or 
rathur  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  founded  on  an  anecdote 
relattKi  to  me  as  existing  EOmewhere  in  French  ;  and, 
indcfcl,  I  have  been  told,  since  writing  it,  that  an 
ingenious  tale  has  been  founded  on  it  by  an  Engli^ 
writer ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  either  the  fom.ar 
or  the  latter  in  print.  Some  of  the  circumetances  in  the 
Adventure  of  the  Mysterious  Picture,  and  in  the  Story  of 
tlic  Young  Italian,  are  vague  recollections  of  anecdotes 
related  to  me  Bome  years  since ;  but  from  what  source 
derived,  I  do  not  know.  The  Adventure  of  the  Young 
Painter  among  the  banditti  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  an  authentic  narrative  in  manuscript. 

Aa  lo  the  other  tales  contained  in  this  work,  and 
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to  what  is  here  set  before  thee.  If  the  tales  I  have 
furnished  should  prove  to  be  bad,  thej  will  at  least  be 
found  short ;  so  that  no  one  will  be  wearied  long  on 
the  same  theme.  ^^  Variety  is  charmingi"  as  some  poet 
observes. 

There  is  a  certain  relief  in  change,  even  though  it  be 
from  bad  to  worse !  As  I  have  often  found  in  travel- 
ling iu  a  stage-coach,  that  it  is  often  a  comfort  to  shift 
€»ne's  position^  and  be  bruised  in  a  new  place. 

Ever  thine, 

ObOFFBET   CipLTOV. 


d-dtwMfU  HormL  db  Pabis, 


PART  FIRST. 


STRANGE    STORIES 


BT 


A  KEBYOX78  OENTLEMAS. 


m  ton  jon  mora,  ttun  wm  a  fish  taken, 

A  moMtroas  tbh,  with  a  sword  bj  *8  alda,  a  loof  aword, 

A  pika  lo  *8  neck,  and  a  fan  In  *•  nose,  a  hnge  fan. 

And  letters  of  mart  In  *s  month  from  the  Dnke  of  Floranot. 

CZMfiUAeSL— This  Is  a  monstroas  lie. 

TVny.—  I  do  conftss  it 

Do  /on  think  Fd  toll  70a  truths  ! 

Futcms^a  W{/kJbr  a  M&HtlL 


THE   GREAT  UNKNOWN. 

npHE  following  adventures  were  related  to  me  by  the  same 
-^  nervous  gentleman  who  told  me  the  romantic  tale  of  the 
Stout  Gentleman,  published  in  Bracebridge  Hall.  It  is  very 
singular,  that  although  I  expressly  stated  that  story  to  have 
been  told  to  me,  and  described  the  very  person  who  told  it^ 
still  it  has  been  received  as  an  adventure  that  happened  to 
myself  Now  I  protest  I  never  met  with  any  adventure  of 
the  kind.  I  should  not  have  grieved  at  this,  had  it  not  been 
intimated  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  in  an  introduction  to 
his  novel  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  he  was  himself  the  stout 
gentleman  alluded  to.  I  have  ever  since  been  importuned  by 
questions  and  letters  from  gentlemen,  and  particularly  from 
ladies  without  number,  touching  what  I  had  seen  of  the  Great 
Unknown. 

Now  all  this  is  extremely  tantalizing.  It  is  like  being 
congratulated  on  the  high  prize  when  one  has  drawn  a  blank ; 
for  I  have  just  as  great  a  desire  as  any  one  of  the  public  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  that  very  singular  personage,  whose 
voice  fills  every  comer  of  the  world,  without  any  one  being 
able  to  tell  whence  it  comes. 

My  friend,  the  nervous  gentleman,  also,  who  is  a  man  of 
very  shy,  retired  habits,  complains  that  he  has  been  exces- 
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stvL'ly  annoyed  in  consequence  of  ita  getting  about  in  bit 
nei<;lil>orhood  that  ho  is  the  fortunate  personage.  Insomudi, 
that  he  hm  bceume  a  character  of  considerable  notoriety  in 
two  or  three  country  towns,  and  has  been  repeatedly  teased 
to  exhibit  himself  at  blue-stocking  parties,  fur  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  being  "  the  gentleman  who  has  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  outhor  of  Waverley." 

Itidci'd  the  poor  man  has  grown  ten  times  as  nervous  ai 
ever  since  ho  has  discovered,  on  such  good  authority,  who  the 
stout  gentleman  was  ;  and  will  never  forgive  himself  for  not 
having  made  a  more  resolute  cllbrt  to  get  a  ftill  sight  of  him. 
Ho  has  anxiously  endeavored  to  call  up  a  recollection  of  what 
he  saw  of  that  portly  personage ;  and  has  ever  since  kept  a 
curious  i<ye  on  all  gentlemen  of  more  than  ordinary  dimen- 
I,  whom  he  has  seen  getting  into  stage<^>aches.     All  in 


THE   HUNTING   DINNEE. 

T  WAS  once  at  a  hunting-dinner,  given  by  a  worthy  fox- 
hunting  old  Baronet,  who  kept  bachelor's  hall  in  jovial 
style  in  an  ancient  rook-haunted  femily  mansion,  in  one  of  the 
middle  counties.  He  had  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  &ir 
sex  in  his  younger  days ;  but,  having  travelled  much,  studied 
the  sex  in  various  countries  with  distinguished  success,  and 
returned  home  profoundly  instructed,  as  he  supposed,  in  the 
ways  of  woman,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  pleasing, 
had  the  mortification  of  being  jilted  by  a  little  boarding-school 
girl,  who  was  scarcely  versed  in  the  accidence  of  love. 

The  Baronet  was  completely  overcome  by  such  an  incred- 
ible defeat ;  retired  from  the  world  in  disgust ;  put  himself 
under  the  government  of  his  housekeeper ;  and  took  to  fox- 
hunting like  a  perfect  Nimrod.  Whatever  poets  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  a  man  will  grow  out  of  love  as  he  grows  old ; 
and  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  may  chase  out  of  his  heart  even  the 
memory  of  a  boarding-school  goddess.  The  Baronet  was, 
when  I  saw  him,  as  merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever 
followed  a  hound ;  and  the  love  he  had  once  felt  for  one 
woman  had  spread  itself  over  the  whole  sex ;  so  that  there 
was  not  a  pretty  fiKse  in  the  whole  country  round  but  came  in 
for  a  share. 
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The  dinner  was  prolonged  till  a  lat«  hour ;  fbr  oar  boit 
b&\  ing  no  ladiL's  in  his  household  to  Bummon  us  to  the  in,w- 
ing^roiini,  the  Ixiltle  maintained  its  true  bachelor  sway,  uiiri> 
vallt'd  hy  its  potent  enemy,  the  tea-kettle.  The  old  hall  in 
Vhifh  wu  dined  echoed  to  bunts  of  robustious  Ibz-hoDtitig 
merriment,  that  made  the  ancient  antlers  shako  on  the  walls;. 
Dy  dcj^rccs,  however,  the  wine  and  the  wassail  of  mine  host 
began  to  operate  upon  bodies  already  a  little  jaded  by  the 
chase.  The  choice  spirits  which  flashed  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dinner,  sparkled  fortt  time,  then  gradually  went  out  one 
after  another,  or  only  emitted  now  and  then  a  &int  gleam  fiom 
the  socket.  Some  of  the  briskfot  talkers,  who  had  gireii 
tongue  so  bravely  at  the  first  burst,  fell  fiist  asleep ;  and 
none  kept  on  their  way  but  certain  of  those  long-winded 
present,  who,  like  short-Ie^ed  bounds,  worry  on  unnolioed  at 
the  bottom  of  conversation,  but  are  sure  to  be  in  at  the 
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|>atdng  one's  head  out  of  doors  in  such  weather.  So,  gentle* 
men,  I  hold  you  my  guests  for  this  night  at  least,  and  will 
have  your  quarters  prepared  accordingly." 

The  unruly  weather,  which  became  more  and  more  tem- 
pestuous, rendered  the  hospitable  suggestion  unanswerable. 
The  only  question  was,  whether  such  an  unexpected  accession 
of  company  to  an  already  crowded  house,  would  not  put  the 
housekeeper  to  her  trumps  to  accommodate  them. 

'^  Pshaw,"  cried  mine  host ;  *'  did  you  ever  know  a  bache- 
lor's hall  that  was  not  elastic,  and  able  to  accommodate  twice 
as  many  as  it  could  hold  ?  "  So,  out  of  a  good-humored  pique, 
the  housekeeper  was  summoned  to  a  consultation  before  us 
all.  The  old  lady  appeared  in  her  gala  suit  of  &ded  brocade, 
which  rustled  with  flurry  and  agitation ;  for,  in  spite  of  our 
host's  bravado,  she  was  a  little  perplexed.  But  in  a  bache- 
lor's house,  and  with  bachelor  guests,  these  matters  are  readily 
managed.  There  is  no  lady  of  the  house  to  stand  upon 
squeamish  points  about  lodging  gentlemen  in  odd  holes  and 
comers,  and  exposing  the  shabby  parts  of  the  establishment. 
A  bachelor's  housekeeper  is  used  to  shifts  and  emergencies ; 
so,  afler  much  worrying  to  and  fro,  and  divers  consultations 
about  the  red-room,  and  the  blue-room,  and  the  chintz-room, 
and  the  damask-room,  and  the  little  room  with  the  bow- 
window,  the  matter  was  finally  arranged. 

When  all  this  was  done,  we  were  once  more  summoned  to  the 
standing  rural  amusement  <^  eating.  The  time  that  had  been 
consumed  in  dosing  after  dinner,  and  in  the  refreshment  and 
consultation  of  the  cedar-parlor,  was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rosy-faced  butler,  to  engender  a  reasonable  appetite  for 
supper.    A  slight  repast  had,  therefore,  been  tricked  up  from 
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the  residue  of  dinner,  conaiaUng  of  a  cold  sirloin  of  beefj 
hashed  venison,  a  devilled  1^  of  a  turkey  or  bo.  and  a  fewr 
other  uf  those  light  articlea  taken  by  country  gciitlcmen  to 
ensure  sound  Mcep  and  heavy  tmoring. 

The  nnp  aller  dinner  had  brightened  up  every  one's  wit ; 
and  a  gnat  dvnl  of  excellent  humor  wua  expended  upon  the 
perplexities  of  mine  host  and  his  housekeeper,  by  eertaia 
married  gentlemen  of  the  company,  who  considered  them- 
selves privileged  in  joking  vt'ith  a  bachelor's  establishment. 
From  this  the  banter  turned  as  to  what  quarters  each  would 
find,  on  being  thua  suddeuly  billeted  in  so  antiquated  a 
miuision. 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  an  Irish  captain  of  dragoons,  one  of 
the  most  merry  and  boisterous  of  the  parly,  '"  by  my  soul, 
but  I  tihouM  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  those  good-looking 
gentlefolks  that  hang  along  the  walla  should  walk  about  the 
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brought  up  in  the  fear  and  belief  of  them.  We  had  a  Ben- 
shee  in  our  own  family,  honey." 

*'  A  Benshee,  and  what's  that  ?  "  cried  the  questioner^ 

^  Why,  an  old  lady  ghost  that  tends  upon  your  real  Mile- 
sian £unilies,  and  waits  at  their  window  to  let  them  know 
when  some  of  them  are  to  die," 

*'  A  mighty  pleasant  piece  of  information  ! "  cried  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  with  a  knowing  look,  and  with  a  flexible  nose,  to 
which  he  could  give  a  whimsical  twist  when  he  wished  to  bo 
waggish. 

"  By  my  soul,  but  I'd  have  you  to  know  it's  a  piece  of 
distinction  to  bo  waited  on  by  a  Benshee.  It's  a  proof  that 
one  has  pure  blood  in  one's  veins.  But  i'  faith,  now  we  are 
talking  of  ghosts,  there  never  was  a  house  or  a  night  better 
fitted  tlian  the  present  for  a  ghost  adventure.  Pray,  Sir 
John,  haven't  you  such  a  thing  as  a  haunted  chxunber  to  put  a 
guest  in  ?  " 

'^  Perhaps,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiling,  ''  I  might  accom- 
modate you  even  on  that  point." 

''  Oh,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  my  jewel.  Some  dark 
oaken  room,  with  ugly  wobegone  portraits,  that  stare  dismally 
at  one;  and  about  which  the  housekeeper  has  a  power  of 
delightful  stories  of  love  and  murder.     And  then  a  dim  lamp, 

« 

a  table  with  a  rusty  sword  across  it,  and  a  spectre  all  in  white, 
to  draw  aside  one's  curtains  at  midnight —  " 

'^  In  truth,"  said  an  old  gentleman  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
"  you  put  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote —  " 

"  Oh,  a  ghost  story !  a  ghost  story  ! "  was  vociferated 
round  the  board,  every  one  edging  his  chair  a  little  nearer. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  now  turned  ui^o^ 
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the  speaker.  He  was  an  old  gentleman,  Oii«  aide  of  wboae 
fail!  wus  no  match  for  the  other.  The  eye-lid  drooped  and 
liiing  down  like  an  unhinged  window-ahutter.  Indeed,  the 
wiiotu  sh]e  of  his  head  was  dilapidated,  »nd  seemed  like  the 
u'iiig  ij(  a  house  shut  up  an<l  haunted.  I'll  wurant  that  ads 
w  :is  well  stuffi;d  with  ghost  stories. 

ThiTC  was  a  miivoraal  demand  for  the  tale. 
"  N:iy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  it's  a  mere  anecdote,  and 
a  very  comniiin-plncc  one  ;  but  such  as  it  is  you  shall  have  it. 
It  is  a  story  tliut  I  once  heard  my  uncle  tell  as  having  happened 
to  hiiiiitt.>lf.  lie  was  a  man  very  apt  to  meet  with  strange 
a'lvc-iitiiri>s,     I  have  heard  him  tell  of  others  much  more  wn- 

"  Wliat  kind  of  a  man  was  your  uncle  1 "  said  the  question- 
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TliCANY  years  since,  some  time  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  my  uncle  passed  several  months  at  Paris.  The 
English  and  French  were  on  better  terms  in  those  days  than 
at  present,  and  mingled  cordially  in  society.  The  English 
went  abroad  to  spend  money  then,  and  the  French  were  always 
ready  to  help  them :  they  go  abroad  to  save  money  at  present, 
and  that  they  can  do  without  French  assistance.  Perhaps 
the  travelling  English  were  fewer  and  choicer  than  at  present, 
when  the  whole  nation  has  broke  loose  and  inundated  the  con- 
tinent. At  any  rate,  they  circulated  more  readily  and  cur- 
rently in  foreign  society,  and  my  unde,  during  his  residence 
in  Paris,  made  many  very  intimate  acquaintances  among  the 
French  noblesse. 

Some  time  afterwards,  be  was  making  a  journey  in  the 
winter  time  in  that  part  of  Normandy  called  the  Pays  de 
Caux,  when,  as  evening  was  closing  in,  he  perceived  the  turrets 
of  an  ancient  chateau  rising  out  of  the  trees  of  its  walled 
park ;  each  turret  with  its  high  conical  roof  of  gray  slate, 
like  a  candle  with  an  extinguisher  on  it. 

"  To  whom  does  'that  chateau  belong,  friend  *? "  cried  my 
unde  to  a  meagre  but  fiery  poatilion,  who,  with  tremandous 
jack-boots  and  cocked  hat^  was  floimdering  on  before  him. 
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"  To  Monsoignrur  the  Marquis  dc ,"  said  the  postil- 
ion, toiK-hiiif;  hi^  hnt,  partly  out  of  respect  to  vay  uncle,  Mid 
partly  mit  of  ri^viTi'iioe  to  the  iiohli-  imiiic  pronouncet). 

-My  UI1.1.'  r.'ioll(t-t«-d  tliL'  Miiniuis  for  a  particular  friend 
ii)  i'uria,  vlv>  hail  ••(lvi\  e\pr.>»'<l  a  wish  to  ave  him  at  his 
palcniiil  <-liul<'uii.  My  umle  wus  uii  old  travellor,  one  who 
knvw  wi-tl  liow  t'>  turn  things  to  account.  He  revolved  for  a 
ft'u-  n>iiiiii'iit:j  in  hiH  minJ,  how  agrc-aUc  it  wi>uld  hn  to  his 
friend  tlie  Mikrquin  to  !»■  8urprii«-d  in  this  Hociuhle  vmy  hy  a 
j>fip  visit;  uiitl  hiiw  iiiui-h  more  agreeable  to  himself  to  get 
into  sniifT  iiiiurters  in  a  eiiuteiiu,  and  huve  a  relish  of  the  Uar- 
quis's  welLliHown  kitilien,  imd  a  smaek  of  his  superior  Cham- 
pu^iie  and  Itiirgunily,  rather  tliaii  put  up  with  the  miserable 
Imlfrtnent  unil  niiserutilc  fare  <if  a  provincial  inn.  In  a  few 
minutes,  tluTcfore,  tlie  mi'ogn^  postilion  was  cracking  hia 
;>  the  loi 
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of  pigeons  out  of  a  dove-cot,  and  rooks  out  of  the  roofs,  and 
finally  a  crew  of  servants  out  of  the  chateau,  with  the  Mar- 
quis at  their  head.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  ray  uncle,  for 
his  chateau,  like  the  house  of  our  worthy  host,  had  not  many 
more  guests  at  the  time  than  it  could  accommodate.  So  he 
kissed  my  uncle  on  each  cheek,  afler  the  French  fashion,  and 
ushered  him  into  the  castle. 

The  Marquis  did  the  honors  of  the  house  with  the  urbanity 
of  his  country.  In  fact,  he  was  proud  of  his  old  family 
chateau,  for  part  of  it  was  extremely  old.  There  was  a  tower 
and  chapel  which  had  been  built  almost  before  the  memory 
of  man  ;  but  the  rest  was  more  modem,  the  castle  having  been 
nearly  demolished  during  the  wars  of  the  league.  The  Mar- 
quis dwelt  upon  this  event  with  great  satisfaction,  and  seemed 
really  to  entertain  a  grateful  feeling  towards  Henry  the  Fourth, 
for  having  thought  his  paternal  mansion  worth  battering  dowTi. 
He  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  the  prowess  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  several  skull-caps,  helmets,  and  cross-bows,  and  divers 
huge  boots,  and  buff  jerkins,  to  show,  which  had  been  worn 
by  the  leaguers.  Above  all,  there  was  a  two-handed  sword, 
which  he  could  hardly  wield,  but  which  he  displayed,  as  a 
proof  that  there  had  been  giants  in  his  family. 

In  truth,  he  was  but  a  small  descendant  from  such  great 

warriors.     When  you  looked  at  their  bluff  visages  and  brawny 

limbs,  as  depicted  in  their  portraits,  and  then  at  the  little 

Marquis,  with  his  spindle  shanks,  and  his  sallow  lantern  visage, 

flanked  with  a  pair  of  powdered  ear-locks,  or  ailes  de  pigeon^ 

that  seemed  ready  to  fly  away  with  it,  you  could  hardly  believe 

him  to  be  of  the  same  race.     But  when  you  looked  at  the  eyes 

that  sparkled  out  like  a  beetle's  from  each  side  of  his  hooked 
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"I]  <;nw  nt  "ix-o  that  he  inherited  all  the  fiery  spirit  of 
■CilliiT-.  In  Hn-l,  u  Frfiicliniairs  spirit  never  exhales, 
T  lli^  li".)_v  iii.ij  liwiiiiili'.  It  ratluT  rarcfiis,  mid  pmtra 
:i!l.iii]]iiiiMi,  lis  ill.-  larlliv  lariirli-s  dtminbh  ;  an.l  I 
.'11  v;i!.>r  <'tii>ii.:li  iti  a  llttl.-  ruTv-lu-iirti'd  Frviich  dwarf 

t'iirni-li.-.|  .lilt  a  l.'liTiiMi'  pant. 
I  11  i.iji.'  111.-  Manjui)),  un  «as  liis  wont,  ptit  on  one  of 

l>.  hiM  Is  >iii.'k  ii|>  in  Ills  bill.  tli..u;;h  1.U  luad  no  more 
(  rliari  ,i  Ary  p.-u  il.i  iir.is.-.«l.  vrt  liis  rjVB  R-ishfJ  fcim 
Mmm,  ..f  ih.-  ir.>ii  .'av.Tii  ^^itll  tlio  l.rilli.-mi-y  rf  ni^ 
.;    ,'iikI    mIuii    li.'    piiis.'i    III.'   ]«miiiT<iu8   twfvhandcd 

.1"  lr.>  :i -l.irs,  _v..il  WMiil.l  li:iv<-  tli.nl^'la   Vf>u   saw  the 

.■     ll'tl.'     Il:tvi.l    «i,.l.lil.^    111.-   HW.ifd   of   (ioliiith,  which 

I.,  iiirn  lik.-  a  w.'avrr'H  li.-iiiii. 

^..^rr.  ^'.'nll.'Ni.'ti.  I    iiJii   .lu.'llii)^'  l..>   l.>ngon   tlus  d<s 
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enj  unde  was  shown  to  his  room  in  a  venerable  old  tower. 
It  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  chateau,  and  had  in  ancient 
times  been  the  donjon  or  strong-hold ;  of  course  the  chamber 
was  none  of  the  best  The  Marquis  had  put  him  there,  how- 
ever, because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  traveller  of  taste,  and  fond 
of  antiquities ;  and  also  because  the  better  apartments  were 
already  occupied.  Indeed,  he  perfectly  reconciled  my  uncle  to 
his  quarters  by  mentioning  the  great  personages  who  had  once 
inhabited  them,  all  of  whom  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  the  family.  If  you  would  take  his  word  for  it, 
John  Baliol,  or  as  he  called  him,  Jean  de  Bailleul,  had  died  of 
chagrin  in  this  very  chamber,  on  hearing  of  the  suocess  of  his 
rival,  Robert  de  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  And 
when  he  added  that  the  Duko  de  Guise  had  slept  in  it,  my 
uncle  was  fain  to  felicitate  himself  on  being  honored  with  such 
distinguished  quarters. 

The  night  was  shrewd  and  windy,  and  the  chamber  none 
of  the  warmest.  An  old  long-faced,  long-bodied  servant,  in 
quaint  livery,  who  attended  upon  my  unde,  threw  down  an 
armful  of  wood  beside  the  fireplace,  gave  a  queer  look  about 
the  room,  and  then  wished  him  bon  repos  with  a  grimace  and 
a  shrug  that  would  have  been  suspicious  from  any  other  than 
an  old  French  servant. 

The  chamber  had  indeed  a  wild,  crazy  look,  enough  to 
strike  any  one  who  had  read  romances  with  apprehension  and 
foreboding.  The  windows  were  high  and  narrow,  and  had 
once  been  loop-holes,  but  had  been  rudely  enlarged,  as  well  as 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  walls  would  permit ;  and  the  ill- 
fitted  casements  rattled  to  every  breeze.  You  would  have 
thought,  on  a  windy  night,  some  of  the  old  leaguers  were 
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tnuiipini:  uiiii  d]iiikin<;  aHiitit  the  a|iartin<?nt  in  their  hu^ 
IhHit.-i  uti.l  raltliti;;  spurs.  A  dinir  which  Htixxl  ajar,  and,  like 
:i  Inn-  t'niuh  ii(»T,  n-mild  Rtaiul  Jijar  in  Bpilo  of  cvcrj-  reason 
aiiil  dl^irl  In  ih.'  iiuitrary,  opi'iii-d  iipmi  ii  long  dark  (■orridor, 
that  li'il  llu'  Lord  knows  wliiilxT,  ami  Nocmii)  just  made  for 
pilosis  to  uir  ilu'Tiisi-lvi's  in,  whi'n  thi'V  turned  out  of  thwr 
^nkvt'!<  at  niii)ni;!ht.  Tho  wind  wnuld  epriiig  up  into  a  hoarse 
inuriiiur  llir'>ui.'h  this  passa;;!*,  and  cri'ak  the  door  to  and  fro, 
as  ifs'irni'  duliiiius  {.'h'wt  wen"  luilandng  in  its  mind  whether 
t<i  cotnc  in  or  not.  In  a  word,  it  was  prtciscly  the  kind  of 
i-omlortli'ss  npnrlnipnt  that  a  phost,  if  ghost  there  wero  in  the 
fhatciin,  w.iuld  sirifiiL-  tmt  for  its  favorite  lounge. 

M_v  un.li',  however,  thouph  a  man  accu«tiimod  to  meet 
with  Ntrannf  iidvcniures,  apprelu'udcd  none  ;it  the  time.  Ho 
made  sev.rid  nitoniptM  to  shut  the  <lo<)r,  l>ut  in  vain.     Not 
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wind,  and  Uunking  how  knowingly  he  had  oome  over  his 
friend  the  Marquis  for  a  night's  lodging — and  so  he  fell 
asleep. 

He  had  not  taken  above  half  of  his  first  nap  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  clock  of  the  chateau,  in  the  turret  over  his 
chamber,  which  struck  midnight.  It  was  just  such  an  old 
clock  as  ghosts  are  fond  of.  It  had  a  deep,  dismal  tone,  and 
struck  so  slowly  and  tediously  that  my  uncle  thought  it 
would  never  have  done.  He  counted  and  counted  till  he  was 
confident  he  counted  thirteen,  and  then  it  stopped. 

The  fire  had  burnt  low,  and  the  blaze  of  the  last  fagot  was 
almost  expiring,  burning  in  small  blue  flames,  which  now  and 
then  lengthened  up  into  little  white  gleams.  My  uncle  lay 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  nightcap  drawn  almost  down 
to  his  nose.  His  fancy  was  already  wandering,  and  began  to 
mingle  up  the  present  scene  with  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the 
French  Opera,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  Dolly's  chop-house  in 
London,  and  all  the  fiurrago  of  noted  places  with  which  the 
brain  of  a  traveller  is  crammed : — in  a  word,  he  was  just  fall- 
ing asleep. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  slowly 
pacing  along  the  corridor.  My  uncle,  as  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  himself,  was  a  man  not  easily  frightened.  So  he  lay 
quiet,  supposing  this  some  other  guest,  or  some  servant  on 
his  way  to  bed.  The  footsteps,  however,  approached  the 
door ;  the  door  gently  opened ;  whether  of  its  own  accord,  or 
whether  pushed  open,  my  unde  could  not  distinguish  :  a 
figure  all  in  white  glided  m.  It  was  a  female,  tall  and 
stately,  and  of  a  oonunanding  air.  Her  dress  was  of  an 
ancient  &shion|  ample  in  volum^  and  sweeping  the  floor* 


TAI.>J>   <ip    A   TKArU.LEIC. 

\r<I  ii|'  (<•  till-  rin-)ilaM',  without  regKrding  my  vh-Ip, 
-•'il  \i,-  iiiirliiiitji  villi  one  liutxl,  and  ctarod  «anmtly 

SI;.-  r.  iii.iiti.ii  I'lT  Millie  tiiin-  titiiiiiling  hy  the  fir*, 
.fli.ri::   ii|>  :ii  iii{iT\als,  (:»■>(  liluc  and  white  jileuiis  ui 

it  .i,;il'U-.|  my  umli-  to  rciimrk  iii-r  a[t|K'araii«o  mi- 


Uii  \\---  nj-  ;:liaslly  |>:ilf.  nml  [mrhajis  r\>ndi-rvd  Miil 
..[V  ~..  1.^  ill.'  I.liii>li  li;:lit  u(  till-  firi'.  It  )>us.Hi-»iM<d  btuuty, 
Il  11-  l.,.iM!s  wa- miiI.I.mmI  l.y  car.' iiii.iaii\u-ty.  ThcrvwM 
.'  I.M'k  <'r'  ..III'  111 .'ii!.t»iii.-<l  lit  tri'iilili*.  but  of  one  whom 
.,iiL[.'  riLiM  iiMi  .-;isl  down  nor  auIhIiic;  liir  tWre  wa»  still 
.'  I'ri'.loimiuiliii;;  njr  >'■'  )ir<'U(l,  iiiii'<iii(|ii(Tnl>lo  nrstilulioii. 
1,  Il  ;>(  l..i-t  «;is  til.-  oi'iniiiii  t'liriiiiil  l.v  my  uni-le.  and  ho 
.ii,i.i,ri..l  liiiii>.lt:ij:ri.;it  ].li>>i<H^N..iiiist. 

'i  111'  [i-iir,.  1-,  iii:iiiii-.l.  !is  I  s:i-..].  f-T  M.iiu-  liiiio  hy  the  fin-. 
..Ill    lir-t   ..111- ti.iri.l.  Ili.'ii   (Ih-ntliiT-,   then  rai-h  fuiit  ill- 
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events.  However,  being,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  great  trav- 
eller, and  accustomed  to  strange  adventures,  he  drew  his 
nightcap  resolutely  over  his  eyes,  turned  his  back  to  the  door, 
hoisted,  the  bedclothes  high  over  his  shoulders,  and  gradually 
fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  coidd  not  say,  when  he  was  awak- 
ened by  the  voice  of  some  one  at  his  bedside.  He  turned 
round,  and  beheld  the  old  French  servant,  with  his  ear-locks 
in  tight  buckles  on  each  side  of  a  long  lantern  fiice,  on  which 
habit  had  deeply  wrinkled  an  everlasting  smile.  He  made  a 
thousand  grimaces,  and  asked  a  thousand  pardons  for  disturb- 
ing Monsieur,  but  the  morning  was  considerably  advanced. 
While  my  uncle  was  dressing,  he  called  vaguely  to  mind  the 
visitor  of  the  preceding  night.  He  asked  the  ancient  domes- 
'tic  what  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  rambling  about  this  part  of 
the  chateau  at  night.  The  old  valet  shrugged  his  shoulders 
as  high  as  his  head,  laid  one  hand  on  his  bosom,  threw  open 
the  other  with  every  finger  extended,  made  a  most  whimsical 
grimace  which  he  meant  to  be  complimentary,  and  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  know  any  thing  of  h^  bonnes 
fortunes  of  Monsieur. 

My  uncle  saw  there  was  nothing  satisfactory  to  be  learned 
in  this  quarter. — After  breakfiist,  he  was  walking  with  the 
Marquis  through  the  modem  apartments  of  the  diateau,  slid- 
ing over  the  well-waxed  fU>on  of  silken  saloons,  amidst  fur- 
niture rich  in  gilding  and  brocade,  until  they  came  to  a  long 
picture  gallery,  containing  many  portraits,  some  in  oil  and 
some  in  chalks. 

Here  was  an  ample  field  for  the  eloquence  of  his  host^ 
who  had  all  the  pride  of  a  nobleman  of  the  aneien  r^imt, 
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Hioro  was  not  a  grand  name  in  Normandy,  and  hardly  one  ii 
France^  which  was  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  wil 
his  house.  My  uncle  stood  listening  with  inward  impulicnce, 
resting  sonictiiiiea  on  one  leg,  sometimes  oil  the  other,  as  tho 
little  Marquia  descanted,  with  his  usual  fire  and  vivacity,  on 
the  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  whose  portraits  luing  along 
the  wall  ;  from  tLo  martial  deeds  of  the  stern  warriora  in 
steel,  to  the  gallantries  and  intrigues  of  tho  blue-eyed  gentl»- 
men,  with  fair  smiling  feces,  powdered  eardocks,  laoed  rufflei^ 
utid  pink  and  blue  silk  coats  aud  breeches; — not  forgetting 
the  conquests  of  tho  lovely  shepherdesses,  with  hooped  petti- 
coats and  waists,  no  thi<^ker  than  an  hour-glass,  uho  appeared 
ruling  over  their  sheep  and  iheir  swains,  with  dainty  crooks 
decorated  with  fluttering  ribbons. 

Ill  tiie  midst  of  hia  friend's  discourse,  my  uncle  wa^ 
startled  on  beholding  a  fulldength  portrait,  the  very  counter^ 
part  of  his  visitor  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  Methinks,"  said  he,  pointing  to  it,  "  I  have  seen  the  orlg>, 
Inal  of  this  portrait." 

"  Pardonnez  nioi,"  replied  the  Marquis  politely,  "  that 
hardly  be,  as  the  lady  has  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  That  was  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  I.ongueville,  wha 
figured  during  the  minority  of  Louis  tht  Fourteenth." 

"  And  was  tliere  any  thing  remarkable  in  her  historyt 

Never  was  question  more  uulueky.     Tlie  litue  Morqi 
immediately  threw  himself  int«  the  attitude  of  a  man  about 
to  tell  a  long  story.     In  fact,  my  uncle  bod  pulled  upon  hinK 
self  tho  whole  history  of  tho  civil  war  of  the  Trondc,  in  wliiok 
the  beautiful  Duchesa  had   played  so  distinguished  a  pai 
Turenne,  Coligni,  Muzariii,  were  called  up  from  their  gravt 
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to  grace  his  narration ;  nor  were  the  affairs  of  the  Barricra- 
does,  nor  the  chivalry  of  the  Port  Cocheres  forgotten.  My 
uncle  began  to  wish  himself  a  thousand  leagues  off  from  the 
Marquis  and  his  merciless  memory,  when  suddenly  the  little 
man's  recollections  took  a  more  interesting  turn.  He  was 
relating  the  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville  with 
the  Princes  Cond6  and  Conti  in  tlie  chateau  of  Vincennes,  and 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  Duchess  to  rouse  the  sturdy  Nor- 
mans to  their  rescue.  He  had  come  to  that  part  where  she 
was  invested  by  the  royal  forces  in  the  Castle  of  Dieppe. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Duchess,"  proceeded  the  Marquis, 
'^  rose  from  her  trials.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  delicate 
and  beautiful  a  being  buffet  so  resolutely  with  hardships. 
She  determined  on  a  desperate  means  of  escape.  You  may 
have  seen  the  chateau  in  which  she  was  mewed  up  ;  an  old 
ragged  wart  of  an  edifice,  standing  on  the  knuckle  of  a  hill, 
just  above  the  rusty  little  town  of  Dieppe.  One  dark  unruly 
night  she  issued  secretly  out  of  a  small  postern  gate  of  the 
castle,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard.  The  postern 
gate  is  there  to  this  very  day  ;  opening  upon  a  narrow  bridge 
over  a  deep  fosse  between  the  castle  and  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
She  was  followed  by  her  female  attendants,  a  few  domestics, 
and  some  gallant  cavaliers,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  her 
fortunes.  Her  object  was  to  gain  a  small  port  about  two 
leagues  distant,  where  she  had  privately  provided  a  vessel  for 
her  escape  in  case  of  emergency. 

"  The  little  band  of  fugitives  were  obliged  to  perform  the 

distance  on  foot.     When  they  arrived  at  the  port  the  wind 

was  high  and  stormy,  the  tide  contrary,  the  vessel  anchored 

far  oflf  in  the  road,  and  no  means  of  getting  on  board  but  by 
2* 


■■■F    A    TRAATLI.EB. 


'.Ik.-  a  o-«-k!.^vhpn  i>n  the 
:.-.ri!.i;i.^i  t..  ri>k  th.-  ar- 
:■■  .i;—.;;..!-  h.  r.  lut  tfct 
;-:  ;l.''ni,ici.3iiimity  ■.:"!!. r 
\-  !-n..'  t.-.  th.'  »h:i:i"rir. 
.  th.  ii..l.i;o.;  ..f  t;:,.  w:r;.i 
ii-  l-.-.rl...l.l.  and   l.t    h- 


■  1.  li'ii  partly  thronzh 
.'.■-.^  -i  till*  ^I'.-itiioii,  slw 
,:il.-  rv...vrrf.i  stroiii:t;i. 
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more  weather-beaten,  travel-stained  band  than  came  tramping 
into  the  court.  Such  pale,  care-worn  faces,  such  bedraggled 
dresses,  as  the  poor  Duchess  and  her  females  presented,  each 
seated  behind  her  cavalier  :  while  the  half-drenched,  half- 
drowsy  pages  and  attendants  seemed  ready  to  fall  from  their 
horses  with  sleep  and  fatigue. 

"  The  Duchess  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by 
my  ancestor.  She  was  ushered  into  the  hall  of  the  chateau, 
and  the  fires  soon  crackled  and  blazed,  to  cheer  herself  and 
her  train  ;  and  every  spit  and  st<jw-pan  was  put  in  requisition 
to  prepare  ample  refreshment  for  the  wayfarers. 

"  She  had  a  right  to  our  hospitalities,"  continued  the  Mar- 
quis, drawing  himself  up  with  a  slight  degree  of  statcliness, 
"  for  she  was  related  to  our  family.  Fll  tell  you  how  it  was. 
Her  father,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond^ ^" 

*^  But,  did  the  Duchess  pass  the  night  in  the  chateau  ?  " 
said  my  uncle  rather  abruptly,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  getting 
involved  in  one  of  the  Marquis's  genealogical  discussions. 

*'  Oh,  as  to  the  Dudiess,  she  was  put  into  the  very  apart- 
ment you  occupied  last  night,  which  at  that  time  was  a  kind 
of  state  apartment.  Her  followers  were  quartered  in  the 
chambers  opening  upon  the  neighboring  corridor,  and  her 
favorite  page  slept  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Up  and  down  the 
corridor  walked  the  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her 
arrival,  and  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  sentinel  or  guard.  He 
was  a  dark,  stem,  powerful-looking  fellow ;  and  as  the  light 
of  a  lamp  in  the  corridor  fell  upon  his  deeply-marked  face  and 
sinewy  form,  he  seemed  capable  of  defending  the  castle  with 
his  single  arm. 

**  It  was  a  rough,  rude  night ;  about  this  time  of  the  year 
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— apropos! — now  I  think  of  it,  last  night  was  the  anniversary 
fif  her  visit.     I  may  well  remember  the  precise  dole,  foi 
waa  a  night  not  to  be  forgotten  by  our  house.     There  i 
singular  tradition  concerning  it  in  our  family."     Her«  tlw 
Marquis  hesitated,  and  a  cloud  eeemcd  to  gather  about 
bushy  eyebrows.     "  There  is  a  tradition — that  a  strange  06. 
currence  took  place  that  nighl, — A  strange,  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable occurrence — "     Ilt-re  he  checlietl  himself,  and  paused. 

"  Did  it  rilatc  to  that  lady  !  "  inquired  my  uncle  eagerly. 

"  It  was  past  the  hour  of  midnight,"  resumed  the  Map> 

quia, — "when  the  whole  chateau "     IltTe  he  paused 

again.     My  uncle  made  a  niovenieiit  of  anxious  curiosity. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Marquis,  a  slight  blush  streaking 
his  sallow  visage.  "  There  arc  some  circumatniices  cnunected 
with  our  family  history  which  I  do  not  like  to  nlate.  Tha/t 
Avas  a  rude  period.  A  time  of  great  crimes  among  great 
men  :  for  you  know'high  blood,  when  it  runs  wrong,  will  not 
run  tamely,  like  bliwd  of  the  canaille — poor  lady ! — But 
liare  a  little  family  pride,  that — excuse  me — we  will  ctiang 
the  subject,  if  you  please — " 

My  uncle's  curiosity  waa  piqued.  The  pompous  aiiA 
magnificent  introduction  had  led  him  to  expect  somethiDg 
wonderful  in  the  story  tu  uliich  it  served  as  a  kind  of  avcuuo, 
lie  had  no  idea  of  being  cheated  out  of  it  by  a  sudden  fit  of 
unreasonable  squcamishuets.  Besides,  being  a  triivetji 
quest  of  information,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  inquire  inttf 
every  thing. 

The  Marquis,  however,  evaded  every  question. — "  Well, 
said  my  uncle,  a  little  petulantly,  "  whatever  you  may  think 
of  it,  I  saw  that  lady  last  night." 
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The  Marquis  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  him  with  surpiise. 

^  She  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  bed-chamber." 

The  Marquis  pulled  out  his  snuff-box  with  a  shrug  and  a 
smile ;  taking  this  no  doubt  for  an  awkward  piece  of  English 
pleasantry,  which  politeness  required  him  to  be  charmed 
with. 

My  uncle  went  on  gravely,  however,  and  related  the 
whole  circumstance.  The  Marquis  heard  him  through  with 
profound  attention,  holding  his  snuff-box  unopened  in  his 
hand.  When  the  story  was  finished,  he  tapped  on  the  lid 
of  his  box  deliberately,  took  a  long,  sonorous  pinch  of 
snuff 

*'  Bah  !  "  said  the  Marquis,  and  walked  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  gallery. 

Here  the  narrator  paused.  The  company  waited  for 
some  time  for  him  to  resume  his  narration ;  but  he  continued 
silent. 

^  Well,"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman — "  and  what  did 
your  uncle  say  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  other. 

'^  And  what  did  the  Marquis  say  farther  ?  " 

«  Nothing." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  " 

^  That  is  all,"  said  the  narrator,  filling  a  glass  of  wine. 

*^I  surmise,"  said  the  shrewd  old  gentleman  with  the 
waggish  nose, — "  I  surmise  the  ghost  must  have  been  the  old 
housekeeper,  walking  her  rounds  to  see  that  all  was  right." 

"Bah!"  said  the  narrator.  "My  uncle  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  strange  sights  not  to  know  a  ghost  from  a 
housekeeper." 


^Egad,"  said  the  knowing  gentle 
nose,  **  this  story  of  your  uncle  puts  i 
used  to  be  told  of  an  aunt  of  mine, 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  will  bea 
good  lady  was  not  so  prone  to  meet  w 
But  any  rate  you  ahall  have  iu" 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  MY  AUNT. 

MY  aunt  was  a  lady  of  large  frame,  stroDg  miDd,  and  great 
resolution:  she  was  what  might  be  termed  a  very  manly 
woman.  My  uncle  was  a  thin,  puny  little  man,  very  meek 
and  acquiescent,  and  no  match  for  iny  aunt.  It  was  observed 
that  he  dwindled  and  dwindled  gradually  away,  from  the  day 
of  his  marriage.  His  wife's  powerful  mind  was  too  much  for 
him  ;  it  wore  him  out  My  aunt,  however,  took  all  possible 
care  of  him ;  had  half  the  doctors  in  town  to  prescribe  for 
him ;  made  him  take  all  their  prescriptions,  and  dosed  him 
with  physic  enough  to  cure  a  whole  hospital.  All  was  in 
vain.  My  uncle  grew  worse  and  worse  the  more  dosing  and 
nursing  ho  underwent,  until  in  the  end  he  added  another  to 
the  long  list  of  matrimonial  victims  who  have  been  killed 
with  kindness.  < 

''And  was  it  his  ghost  that  appeared  to  her?"  asked  the 
inquisitive  gentleman,  who  had  questioned  the  former  story- 
teller. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  the  narrator.  My  aunt  took  on 
mightily  for  the  death  of  her  poor  dear  husband.  Perhaps 
she  felt  some  compunction  at  having  given  him  so  much 
physic,  and  nursed  him  into  the  grave.  At  any  rate,  she  did 
all  that  a  widow  could  do  to  honor  his  memory.    She  spared 
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iio  .•x[i.ii-..-  ill  liili.r  till'  •iiiaiititv  or  quality  of  hor  mourning 
«..-l-;  «iir.>  a  iiiiiiialiiri'  nI'  liiiii  almut  Iht  nii'k  an  lar^e  ass 
liMl.-  siiii..!iu].  Ill:,]  liii.)  u  I'liIM.'iiL'ili  jHTlrait  ff  liiiii  uUays 
iLiii^iii;:  ill  )i.'r  |..-.|..')i:i]iil>,-r.  All  iW  U'.rl.l  i-:ctoll,-d  luT  .-on- 
il.i.-t  In  til.-  ski.s:  nil.)  it  was  ilitiTTiiiiieil  th;il  a  woman  wh" 
1>  !m\.  li  so  wi'll  ti>  [111'  iiiciiinry  t>t\iiio  husband  ■]<»i.Tvcd  soon 

|i  \':i^  ii..-,  I.iii^  all.T  tliiH  tk-it  she  wont  to  take  up  her 
r. -ill.:,..-  ill  :iii<Mvaiutry.si'iit  in  MiTlivshin-.  w  hiih  hud  long 

I II  i'l  ill''  luri'  •■['  iiiiTcly  u  sti-ward  and  him«i.kocpor.     She 

iii.ik  rji'i-t  rii*  liiT  MTvanlB  with  hpr,  int*^nding  to  make  il  her 
['riiiti[iiil  aboiJo.  The  house  stood  in  a  lonely,  wild  part  of 
ihf  eiiiiiitry,  iimiiii|j  the  gray  Derbyshire  hills,  with  h  ninr- 
.lerer  li^ti-iiig  in  chains  on  a  bleak  heiiiht  in  full  view. 

Tlu-  s.TViiiiis  from  l..wii  w.tc  half  fri-hlerii-d  out  of  their 
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ing  put  the  keys  under  her  pillow,  and  dismissed  her  maid, 
she  sat  by  her  toilet  arranging  her  hair ;  for  being,  in  spite 
of  her  grief  for  my  uncle,  rather  a  buxom  widow,  she  was 
somewhat  particular  about  her  person.  She  sat  for  a  little 
while  looking  at  her  face  in  the  glass,  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  as  ladles  are  apt  to  do  when  they  would  ascer-  ' 
tain  whether  they  have  been  in  good  looks ;  for  a  roistering 
country  squire  of  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  she  had  flirted 
when  a  girl,  had  called  that  day  to  welcome  her  to  the  coun- 
try. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  thought  she  heard  something  move  be- 
hind her.  She  looked  hastily  round,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  the  grimly  painted  portrait  of  her 
poor  dear  man,  hanging  against  the  wall. 

She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  to  his  memory,  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  whenever  she  spoke  of  him  in  company,  and  then 
went  on  adjusting  her  nightdress,  and  thinking  of  the  squire. 
Her  sigh  was  re-echoed,  or  answered  by  a  long-drawn  breath. 
She  looked  round  again,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  She  as- 
cribed these  sounds  to  the  wind  oozing  through  the  rat-holes 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  put  her  hair  in 
papers,  when,  all  at  once,  she  thought  she  perceived  one  of 
the  eyes  of  the  portrait  move. 

"  The  back  of  her  head  being  towards  it ! "  said  the  story- 
teller with  the  ruined  head, — "  good ! " 

"  Yes,  sir  ! "  replied  dryly  the  narrator,  ^  her  back  being 
towards  the  portrait,  but  her  eyes  fixed  on  its  reflection  in  the 
glass.''  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  she  perceived  one  of  the  eyes 
of  the  portrait  move.  So  strange  a  circumstance,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  gave  her  a  sudden  shock.    To  assure  herself  of 
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the  fact,  sh«  put  one  hand  to  her  forehead  as  if  rubbing  it ; 
peeped  through  her  fiiigcrs,  and  moved  the  candle  with  this 
other  hand.  The  light  of  the  ta|>er  gleamed  on  the  eye,  and 
was  rtiflcctcd  Irum  it.  She  was  suro  it  moved.  Nay,  moFei, 
it  seemed  to  give  lier  a  winlt,  as  sfie  liad  somrtinies  known 
her  husband  to  do  whrn  living!  It  struck  u  momenlary 
chill  to  hor  heart ;  for  she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  full  hc-ntelf 
fearfully  situated. 

The  chill  was  but  transient.  My  aunt,  who  w^s  aUno8t 
as  resolute  a  personage  as  \our  uncle,  sir,  (turning  to  the  old 
story-teller.)  became  instantly  calm  and  eolleoled.  She  went 
on  adjusting  her  dress.  She  even  hummed  an  air,  and  did  not 
make  oven  a  single  false  note.  She  casually  overturned  a 
dressing- box ;  toutt  a  cundle  and  picked  up  the  articles  one 
by  one  from  the  floor ;  pursued  a  rolling  pincubhion  that  was 
making  the  best  of  its  way  under  the  bed  ;  then  opretied  the 
door ;  looked  for  an  instant  into  the  corridor,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  to  go ;  and  then  walked  quietly  out. 

She  hastened  down  stairs,  ordiTed  the  servants  to  arm 
themselves  with  the  weapons  first  at  hand,  placed  herself  at 
their  head,  and  returned  almost  immediately. 

Her  hastily-levied  army  presented  a  formidable  force. 
The  steward  had  a  rusty  blunderbuss,  the  coachman  a  loaded 
whip,  the  tboiiiian  a  pair  of  liorsu-pislols,  the  t-ook  a  huge 
chopping-knife,  and  the  butler  a  buttle  in  eaeh  hand.  My 
aunt  led  the  van  with  a  red-hot  poker,  and  in  my  opinion,  she 
was  llie  moat  formidable  of  the  party.  The  waiting-miud, 
who  dreaded  to  stay  alone  in  llie  servants'  hall,  brought  tip 
the  rear,  smelling  to  a  broken  bottle  of  volatile  salts,  aii-l 
expressing  her  terror  of  tho  ghostcsses.  "Ghosts!"  said  ii  - 
aunt,  resolutely.     "  I'll  singe  their  whiskers  for  tbem  1 ' 
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They  entered  the  chamber.  All  was  still  and  undisturbed 
as  when  she  had  left  it  They  approached  the  portrait  of  my 
uncle. 

"  Pull  down  that  picture ! "  cried  my  aunt.  A  heavy 
groan,  and  a  sound  like  the  chattering  of  teeth,  issued  from 
the  portrait.  The  servants  shrunk  back  ;  the  maid  uttered  a 
faint  shriek,  and  clung  to  the  footman  for  support. 

*'  Instantly  ! "  added  my  aunt,  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot. 

The  picture  was  pulled  down,  and  from  a  recess  behind  it, 
in  which  had  formerly  stood  a  clock,  they  hauled  forth  a 
round-shouldered,  black-bearded  varlet,  with  a  knife  as  long  as 
my  arm,  but  trembling  all  over  like  aif  aspen-leaf. 

'^  Well,  and  who  was  he  ?  No  ghost,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  A  Knight  of  the  Post,"  replied  the  narrator, ''  who  had 
been  smitten  with  the  worth  of  the  wealthy  widow ;  or  rather 
a  marauding  Tarquin,  who  had  stolen  into  her  chamber  to 
violate  her  purse,  and  rifle  her  strong  box,  when  all  the  house 
should  be  asleep.  In  plain  terms,"  oontinued  he,  ^  the  vaga- 
bond was  a  loose  idle  fellow  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
once  been  a  servant  in  the  house,  and  had  been  employed  to 
assist  in  arranging  it  for  the  reception  of  its  mistress.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  contrived  this  hiding-place  for  his  nefari- 
ous purpose,  and  had  borrowed  an  eye  from  the  portrait  by 
way  of  a  reconnoitring-hole." 

"  And  what  did  they  do  with  him  T— did  they  hang  him  ?" 
resumed  the  questioner. 

*^  Hang  him  ! — how  oould  they  t "  exclaimed  a  beetle^ 
browed  barrister,  with  a  hawk's  nose.  ''  The  ofl^ce  was  not 
capital.  No  robbery,  no  assault  had  been  committed.  No 
forcible  entry  or  breaking  into  the  premises — " 
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A  of  Bpiri^H 
lod  her  own    " 


"  My  aunt,"  said  the  narrator,  "  was  a  \ 
and  apt  take  the  law  in  her  own  hands.  She  hod  her  oin 
Qotions  of  cleanliness  also.  She  ordered  the*  foUow  to  lie 
drawn  through  the  horse-pmd,  to  dejinso  away  all  offences, 
and  then  to  be  well  rubbed  down  with  an  oaken  towel." 

"  And  what  became  of  liim  alWwards  1 "  eaid  iho  uu^uid*^ 
tive  gi^atlcmun, 

'■  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  bi'liere  he  was  sent  on  a  voy- 
age of  iniprovoiin'iit  to  Botary  Bay." 

"And  your  aunt,"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman;  ''111 
warrant  she  loi>k  care  to  niaki-  her  maid  sleep  il 
with  her  after  that." 

"  No,  sir,  she  did  better;  she  gave  her  hand  shortly  ader 
to  the  roistering  stjuJre  ;  for  she  used  to  oLaert'c,  that  it  waa 
a  dismal  thing  for  a  woman  to  sleep  alone  in  the  cuuntry." 

"  She  was  right,"  observed  the  iniiuisilive  gentleman,  i 
ding  sagaciously ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  tliey  did  not  hang  1 
fellow." 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  last  narrator   J 
brought  his  tale  to  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  though  J 
country  clergyiium  present  regretted  that  the  uncle  and  a 
who  figured  in  the  different  stories,  had  not  been  married  I 
gether  ;  they  certainly  would  have  been  well  matched. 

"  But  I  don't  see,  after  all,"  said  the  inquisitive  gcntlci 
"  that  there  was  any  "ghost  in  this  last  story." 

"  Oh  !    If  it's  ghoHtj)  you  want,  honey,"  cried  the  IriaJi  C«j 
tain  of  Dragoons,  "  if  it's  ghosts  you  want,  you  sliall  have  %l 
whole  regiment  of  them.     And  since  these  gentlemeji  han 
given  the  adventures  of  their  uncles  and  aunts,  faith,  and  I'll 
even  gire  you  a  chapter  out  uf  my  own  liuiiily  history." 
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ADVENTURE  OF  MY  GRANDFATHER. 

]l  TY  grandfather  was  a  bold  dragoon,  for  it's  a  profession, 
-*-^^-^  d'ye  see,  that  has  tun  in  the  family.  All  my  forefathers 
have  been  dragoons,  and  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  except 
myself,  and  I  hope  my  posterity  may  be  able  to  say  the 
same  ;  however,  I  don't  mean  to  be  vainglorious.  Well,  my 
grandfather,  as  I  said,  was  a  bold  dragoon,  and  had  served  in 
the  Low  Countries.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  that  very  army, 
which,  according  to  my  uncle  Toby,  swore  so  terribly  in 
Flanders.  He  could  swear  a  good  stick  himself;  and  more- 
over was  the  very  man  that  introduced  the  doctrine  Corporal 
Trim  mentions  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mode  of  keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch- 
water  by  burnt  brandy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it's  nothing  to 
the  purport  of  my  story.  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  that  my 
grandfather  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  humbugged.  lie  Imd 
seen  service,  or,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  he  had  seen  tlio 
devil — and  that's  saying  every  thing. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  intended  to  embark  from  Ostend — bad  luck 
to  the  place  !  for  one  where  I  was  kept  by  storms  and  head- 
winds for  three  long  days,  and  the  devil  of  a  jolly  companion 
or  pretty  girl  to  comfort  me.     Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my 
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evening,  tovrai 
ke  you  all  knoi 


grandfather  was  on  his  way  to  England,  or  rather  to  Ost«nJ 
— no  matter  which,  it's  all  the  same.  So 
nightfall,  he  rode  jollily  into  Bruges, — V. 
Bruges,  gentlemen  ;  a  queer  old- fashioned  Flemish  town, 
they  say,  a  great  place  for  trade  and  nioney-tnaking  in  old 
times,  when  the  Itlynhecrs  were  in  their  glory  ;  but  almost  U 
large  and  as  empty  as  on  Irishman's  pocket  at  the  present 
day. — Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
AH  Bruges  was  crowded;  and  the  catiala  Bwarmed 
Dutch  boats,  and  the  streets  swarmed  with  Duteh  merchants: 
and  there  was  hardly  any  getting  along  for  gf>ods,  wares,  and 
meri'handisea,  and  peasants  in  big  breeches,  and 
halfa  score  of  petticoats. 

My  grandfather  rode  jollily  along,  in  his  easy,  sloshing 
way,  for  he  was  a  saucy,  sunshiny  fellow — staring  about  h'ua 
at  the  motley  crowd,  and  the  old  houses  with  gable  ends  to 
the  street,  and  storks'  nests  in  the  chimneys ;  winking  at  the 
yafrows  who  showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  joking 
the  women  right  and  left  in  the  street ;  all  of  whom  laughed, 
and  took  it  in  amazing  good  part ;  for  though  he  did  not  km 
a  word  of  the  language,  yet  ho  bad  always  a  knack  ofmaki 
himself  understood  among  the  women. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  being  the  time  of  the  annual  fail 
the  town   was  crowded,  every  inn  and  tavern  full,  and 
graiidf.ilher  applied  in  vain  from  one  to  the  other  for  adinll 
tAiice.     At  length  ho  rode  up  to  an  old  rickety  inn,  that  looked 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  which  ail  the  rats  would  have  run 
away  froip,  if  they  cnuld  have  found  room  in  any  other  honaft, 
to  put  their  heads.     It  was  just  sucli  a  queer  building  as  yi 
see  in  Dutch  pictures,  with  a  toll  roof  that  reached  up 
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ADVENTURE  OF  MY  GRANDFATHER. 

Il  TY  grandfather  was  a  bold  dragoon,  for  it's  a  profession, 
-^^-^  d'ye  see,  that  has  tun  in  the  family.  All  my  forefathers 
have  been  dragoons,  and  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  except 
myself,  and  I  hope  my  posterity  may  be  able  to  say  the 
same  ;  however,  I  don't  mean  to  bo  vainglorious.  Well,  my 
grandfather,  as  I  said,  was  a  bold  dragoon,  and  had  served  in 
the  Low  Countries.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  that  very  army, 
which,  according  to  my  uncle  Toby,  swore  so  terribly  in 
Flanders.  He  could  swear  a  good  stick  himself;  and  more- 
over was  the  very  man  that  introduced  the  doctrine  Corporal 
Trim  mentions  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mode  of  keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch- 
water  by  burnt  brandy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it's  nothing  to 
the  purport  of  my  story.  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  that  my 
grandfather  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  humbugged.  lie  had 
seen  service,  or,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  he  had  seen  the 
devil — and  that's  saying  every  thing. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  intended  to  embark  from  Ostend — bad  luck 
to  the  place !  for  one  where  I  was  kept  by  storms  and  head- 
winds for  three  long  days,  and  the  devil  of  a  jolly  companion 
or  pretty  girl  to  comfort  mc.    Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my 
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^  Humph ! "  said  the  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  with  a 
sulky  glance  at  the  stranger. 

^^  De  duy  vel ! "  said  the  fat  little  distiller  of  Schiedam. 

The  landlord  saw,  with  the  quick  glance  of  a  publican^  that 
the  new  guest  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  old  ones ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  like  my  grandfather's  saucy  eye. 
He  shook  his  head.    ^  Not  a  garret  in  the  house  but  was  full.** 

"  Not  a  garret ! "  echoed  the  landlady. 

•*  Not  a  garret !  "  echoed  the  daughter. 

The  burgher  of  Antwerp,  and  the  little  distiller  of  Schie- 
dam, continued  to  smoke  their  pipes  sullenly,  eyeing  the  enemy 
askance  from  under  their  broad  hats,  but  said  nothing. 

My  grand&thor  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten.  He 
threw  the  reins  on  his  horso^s  neck,  cocked  his  head  on  one 
»idt\  stuck  one  arn\  akimK\ — *•  Faith  and  troth  !  "  said  he, 
**  but  I'll  sl^vp  in  this  house  this  verv  niiirht."" — As  he  said  this 
he  gave  a  slap  i^  his  thighs  by  way  of  empha»s — the  slap 
wwU  to  the  landlailv*s  hv^rt. 

He  Mlowevi  up  the  >vw  by  jumping  off  his  horse,  and 
nvuking  his  way  past  the  staring  Mvnheers  into  the  public 
ixH^n^^ — M^iv  be  vouNv  bet^n  in  the  bar-i\H>m  of  an  old  Flem- 
ish  inn — taith^  b^it  a  haiH^Mi>e  oKamWr  it  was  as  you'd  wish 
t\\  «o ;  with  a  briok  rt^v^r*  ainl  a  groat  nrt-plac*?,  with  the 
wh*>le  Hible  histwrv  in  claiwi  tiles;  and  then  the  mantel- 
pkv>\  pitohi»uir  it^acU"  Koad  ^>renH>Bi4  out  i>f  the  walL  with  a 
wIk^  w^nx^ttt  ^^f  cracked  ti>*p^>t:«i  aisi  exTthea  juss  paraded 
<«\  it ;  iK'4  to  mentH>n  Half  a  %^^r.  n  ^rrw^t  TV^ft  planers^  hung 
aKnit  the  i>x>m  by  >«nfcy  ^'O'  pktun^ ;  and  the  Vlrtle  bar  in  one 
<\WT>er,  a»>d  the  K^^iK^ing  K&r^ma>d  insjde  of  it.  with  a  red 
c»lioo  «ip.  and  wliow  ear^>psk 
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My  grandfather  snapped  his  fingers  over  his  head,  as  ho 
cast  an  eye  round  the  room — "  Faith,  this  is  the  very  house 
Fve  been  looking  after,"  said  he. 

There  was  some  further  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison ;  but  my  grandfather  was  an  old  soldier,  and  an 
Irishman  to  boot,  and  not  easily  repulsed,  especially  afler  he 
had  got  into  the  fortress.  So  he  blarneyed  the  landlord, 
kissed  the  landlord's  wife,  tickled  the  landlord's  daughter, 
chucked  the  bar-maid  under  the  chin ;  and  it  was  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  and  a  burning 
shame  into  the  bargain,  to  turn  such  a  bold  dragoon  into  the 
streets.  So  they  laid  their  heads  together,  that  is  to  say,  my 
grandfather  and  the  landlady,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to 
accommodate  him  with  an  old  chamber,  that  had  been  for  some 
time  shut  up. 

'^  Some  say  it's  haunted,"  whispered  the  landlord's  daugh- 
ter ;  "'  but  you  are  a  bold  dragoon,  and  I  dare  say  don't  fear 
ghosts." 

^^  The  devil  a  bit ! "  said  my  grandfather,  pinching  her 
plump  cheek.  '^  But  if  I  should  be  troubled  by  ghosts,  I've 
been  to  the  Red  Sea  in  my  time,  and  have  a  pleasant  way  of 
laying  them,  my  darling." 

And  then  he  whispered  something  to  the  girl  which  made 
her  laugh,  and  give  him  a  good-humored  box  on  the  ear.  In 
short,  there  was  nobody  knew  better  how  to  make  his  way 
among  the  petticoats  than  my  grandfather. 

In  a  little  while,  as  was  his  usual  way,  he  took  complete 
possession  of  the  house,  swaggering  all  over  it ;  into  the  stable 
to  look  afler  his  horse,  into  the  kitchen  to  look  after  his  sup- 
per. He  had  something  to  say  or  do  with  every  one ;  tenoked 
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slapped  tli^^l 


witii  the  Dutchmen,  drank  with  the  Germans, 
landlord  on  the  ehuuldcr,  runip«d  with  his  daughter  and  the 
hBT-miiid  : — never,  since  the  days  of  Alley  Croaker,  had  such 
a  rattling  blade  been  seen.  Tltc  landlord  stared  at  him  with 
'fistonishment ;  the  landlord's  daughter  hung  her  head  and 
giggled  whenever  he  catuo  near ;  and  as  he  swo^ercd  along 
the  corridor,  with  his  sword  trailing  by  his  side,  the  majda 
looked  after  him,  and  whispered  to  one  another,  "  What  ■ 
proper  man ! " 

At  supper,  my  grandfather  took  command  of  the  tsble- 
d'h6te  Bs  though  he  had  been  at  home ;  helped  everybody, 
not  forgetting  himself;  talked  with  every  one,  whether  h* 
understood  their  language  or  not ;  and  made  his  way  into  iho 
intimaey  of  the  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  who  had  never  btea 
known  to  be  sociable  with  any  one  during  his  life.  In  factf 
he  revolutionized  the  whole  establishment,  and  gave  it  such  a, 
rouse,  that  the  very  house  rct;Iud  with  it.  lie  outsat  evei^^ 
one  at  table,  excepting  the  little  fat  distiller  of  Schiedam,  who 
sut  soaking  a 'long  time  before  he  broke  forth;  but  when  he 
did,  he  was  a  very  devil  inenmat';.  Ho  took  a  violent  afToctton 
for  my  grandfather ;  so  they  sat  drinking  and  smokiag, 
telling  stories,  and  singing  Dutch  and  Irish  songs, 
understanding  a  word  each  other  said,  until  the  little  Hollander 
WHS  fairly  swamped  with  his  own  gin  and  water,  and  carried 
off  to  bed,  whooping  and  hiekiiping,  and  trolling  the  burdea 
of  a  LtiW  Dutch  love-aong. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  waa  shown  to  his  qi 
ters  up  a  large  staircase,  composed  of  loads  of  hewn  tim' 
and  through  long  rigmarole  pass-iges,  hung  with  blocltenod 
piuntings  of  fish,  and  fruit,  and  gaaie,  and  country  frolics,  and 
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huge  kitchens,  and  portly  burgomasters,  such  as  you  see 
about  old-fashioned  Flemish  inns,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at 
his  room. 

An  old-times  chamber  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  crowded 
with  all  kinds  of  trumpery.  It  looked  like  an  infirmary  for 
decayed  and  superannuated  furniture,  where  every  thing 
diseased  or  disabled  was  sent  to  nurse  or  to  be  forgotten.  Or 
rather  it  might  be  taken  for  a  general  congress  of  old  legiti- 
mate movables,  where  every  kind  and  country  had  a  repre- 
sentative. No  two  chairs  were  alike.  Such  high  backs  and 
low  backs,  and  leather  bottoms,  and  worsted  bottoms,  and 
straw  bottoms,  and  no  bottoms ;  and  cracked  marble  tables 
with  curiously  carved  legs,  holding  balls  in  their  claws,  as 
though  they  were  going  to  play  at  nine-pins. 

My  grandfather  made  a  bow  to  the  motley  assemblage  as 
he  entered,  and,  having  undressed  himself,  placed  his  light  in 
the  fireplace,  asking  pardon  of  the  tongs,  which  seemed  to  be 
making  love  to  the  shovel  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  whisper- 
ing sofl  nonsense  in  its  ear. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  were  by  this  time  sound  asleep,  for 
your  Mynheers  are  huge  sleepers.  The  housemaids,  one  by 
one,  crept  up  yawning  to  their  attics ;  and  not  a  female  head 
in  the  inn  was  laid  on  a  pillow  that  night  without  dreaming 
of  the  bold  dragoon. 

My  grandfather,  for  his  part,  got  into  bed,  and  drew  over 
him  one  of  those  great  bags  of  down,  under  which  they 
smother  a  man  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  there  he  lay, 
melting  between  two  feather  beds,  like  an  anchovy  sandwich 
between  two  slices  of  toast  and  butter.  He  was  a  warm 
complexioned  man,  and  this  smothering  played  the  very  deuce 
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med  as  if  A^^| 


with  him.     So,  sure  enough,  in  a  little  time  il  seemed  a 
l^on  of  imps  wcro  twitching  at  him,  and  all  the  bluod  in  his 
veins  was  in  a  fever  heat. 

He  luy  still,  however,  until  all  the  house  was  quiet,  except- 
ing the  snoriDg  of  the  Mjnhccrs  from  the  difli-Tent  chambers  ; 
'who  answered  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  tones  and  cadences, 
like  so  many  bull-frogs  in  a  swatnp.  The  quieter  the  house 
became,  the  more  unquiet  became  my  grandfulher.  Ho 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  until  at  length  the  bed  became 
too  hot  to  hold  him. 

"  May  be  the  maid  had  warmed  it  too  much  ?  "  said  tha fl 
curious  gentleman,  inquiringly. 

"  I    rather   think    the   contrary,"    replied    the    Irishman,  j 
"  But,  bo  that  as  it  may,  it  grew  too  hot  fur  my  grandfather." 

"  Faith,  there's  no  standing  this  any  longer,"  says  he.  So 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  strolling  about  the  house. 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  the  inquisitive  girntlcman. 

"  Why  lo  cool  himself,  to  be  sure — or  perhaps  to  find  | 
more  comfortable  bed — or  pi'rhaps — But  no  matter  what  h 
went  for — he  never  mentioned — and  there's  no  use  in  takin( 
up  our  time  in  eonjeeturing," 

Well,  my  grand Ikther  had  been  for  some  time  absent  fro 
his  room,  and  was  returning,  perfectly  cool,  when  just  oa 
reached  the  door,  he  heard  a  strange  noise  within.  He  pat 
and  listened.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to  I 
a  tune  in  defiance  of  the  asthma,  lie  recollected  the  reportb'l 
of  the  room  being  haunted  ;  but  he  was  no  believer  in  gbc 
so  be  pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  peeped  in. 

Egad,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  gambol  carrying  on  witli 
enough  to  have  astonished  St.  Anthony  himself.     By  the  Ij 
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of  the  fire  he  saw  a  pale  weazen-faced  fellow,  in  a  long  flannel 
gown  and  a  tall  white  night-cap  with  a  tassel  to  it,  who  sat  by 
the  fire  with  a  bellows  under  his  arm  by  way  of  bagpipe,  from 
which  he  forced  the  asthmatical  music  that  had  bothered  my 
grandfather.  As  he  played,  too,  ho  kept  twitching  about  with 
a  thousand  queer  contortions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing 
about  his  tasselled  night-cap. 

My  grand&thcr  thought  this  very  odd  and  mighty  pre- 
sumptuous, and  was  about  to  demand  what  business  he  had  to 
play  his  wind  instrument  in  another  gentleman's  quarters, 
when  a  new  cause  of  astonishment  met  his  eye.  From  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  a  long-backed,  bandy-legged  chair 
covered  with  leather,  and  studded  all  over  in  a  coxcombical 
fashion  with  little  brass  nails,  got  suddenly  into  motion,  thrust 
out  first  a  claw-foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  length,  mak- 
ing a  leg,  slided  gracefully  up  to  an  easy  chair  of  tarnished 
brocade,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  led  it  gallantly  out  in 
a  ghostly  minuet  about  the  floor. 

The  musician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobbed 
his  head  and  his  night-cap  about  like  mad.  By  degrees  the 
dancing  mania  seemed  to  seize  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  antique,  long-bodied  chairs  paired  ofi*  in 
couples  and  led  down  a  country  dance ;  a  three-legged  stool 
danced  a  hornpipe,  though  horribly  puzzled  by  its  super, 
nunicrary  limb ;  while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel 
round  the  waist,  and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German 
waltz.  lu  short,  all  the  movables  got  in  motion  :  pirouetting 
hands  across,  right  and  left,  like  so  many  devils ;  all  except  a 
great  clothes-press,  which  kept  courtesy ing  and  courtesy ing  in 
a  comer,  like  a  dowager,  in  exquisite*,  time  to  the  music ;  being 
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rather  too  corpulent  to  dance,  < 

My  grandfather  concluded  the  latter  to  be  the  reason ; 
being,  like  a  true  Irishman,  devoted  to  thu  sex,  and  at  all 
times  ready  for  a  frolic,  he  bounced  into  thu  room,  called  b 
the  musician  to  strike  tip  Paddy  O'KuITt^rty,  capered  up  to  tl 
clothes-press,  and  seized  upon  the  two  handles  to  lead  1 

out : when — whirr  !  the  whole  revel  was  at  an  el 

chairs,  tables,  tongs  and  sliovcl,  slunk  in  an  instant  as  quietlj 
into  tlieir  places  as  if  nothing  had  hapfjcncd,  and  the  musidan"" 
vanished  up  the  chimney,  leaving  the  bL-Uows  behind  him  in 
bis  hurry.     My  grandfather  found  himself  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  with  the  clothes-presa  sprawliDg  before  him,  a 
the  two  handles  jerked  olT,  and  in  his  hands. 

"  Tlien,  after  a!!,  this  was  a  mere  dream  !  "  said  the  inquis- " 
itive  gentleman. 

"Tlie  divil  a  bit  v(  a  dream!"  replied  the  Irishman. 
"  There  never  was  a  truer  fact  in  tliis  world.  Faith,  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  any  man  tell  my  grandfather  it  was  a 
dream." 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  clothes-press  was  a  mighty  heavy 
body,  and  my  grandfather  likewise,  particularly  in  rear,  you 
may  easily  suppose  that  two  such  heavy  budies  coming  to  tbo 
ground  would  make  a  bit  of  a  noise.  Faith,  the  old  mansion 
shook  as  though  it  had  mistaken  it  for  an  earthquake.  The 
whole  garrison  was  alarmed.  The  landlord,  who  slept  belowj 
hurried  up  with  a  candle  to  inquire  the  cause,  but  with  all  liia 
haste  his  daughter  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  uproar  befbn, 
him.  Tlie  landlord  was  followed  by  the  landlady,  who  v 
followed  by  the  bouncing  bar-maid,  who  was  followed  by  tl 
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Bimpering  duunbermaids,  all  holding  together^  as  well  as  they 
could,  such  garments  as  they  first  laid  hands  on ;  but  all  in  a 
terrible  hurry  to  see  what  the  deuce  was  to  pay  in  the  chamber 
of  the  bold  dragoon. 

My  grandfather  related  the  marvellous  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  broken  handles  of  the  prostrate  clothes-press 
bore  testimony  to  the  fiu^t.  There  was  no  contesting  such 
evidence ;  particularly  with  a  lad  of  my  grandfather's  com- 
plexion, who  seemed  able  to  make  good  every  word  either 
with  sword  or  shillelah.  So  the  landlord  scratched  his  head 
and  looked  silly,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  puzzled.  The 
landlady  scratched — no,  she  did  not  scratch  her  head,  but  she 
knit  her  brow,  and  did  not  seem  half  pleased  with  the  expla* 
nation.  But  the  landlady's  daughter  corroborated  it  by 
recollecting  that  the  last  person  who  had  dwelt  in  that  cham* 
ber  was  a  fiunous  juggler  who  died  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and 
had  no  doubt  infected  all  the  furniture. 

This  set  all  things  to  rights,  particularly  when  the  chamber- 
maids declared  that  they  had  all  witnessed  strange  carryings 
on  in  that  room ;  and  as  they  declared  this  ^  upon  their 
honors,"  there  could  not  remain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

''  And  did  your  grand&ther  go  to  bed  again  in  that  room  ?  " 
said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

''  That's  more  than  I  can  tell.  Where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  was  a  secret  he  never  disclosed.  In  fact,  though  he 
had  seen  much  service,  he  was  but  indifierently  acquainted 
with  geography,  and  apt  to  make  blunders  in  his  travels  about 
inns  at  night,  which  it  would  have  puzzled  him  sadly  to  account 
for  in  the  morning." 
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me  ttories  hitherto  reUted  had  rathe 
^  I  recollect  an  adventure,  however,"  ad 
of  during  a  residence  at  Paris,  for  tli 
undertake  to  vouch,  and  which  is  of  a  \ 
nature.** 
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ADVENTUEE    OF   THE    GERMAN   STUDENT. 

ON  a  stormy  night,  in  the  tempestuous  times  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  young  German  was  returning  to  his  lodg- 
ings, at  a  late  hour,  across  the  old  part  of  Paris.  Tlie  lightning 
gleamed,  and  the  loud  claps  of  thunder  rattled  through  the 
lofty  narrow  streets — but  I  should  first  tell  you  something 
about  this  young  German. 

Gottfried  Wolfgang  was  a  young  man  of  good  family.  He 
had  studied  for  some  time  at  Gottingen,  but  being  of  a  vision- 
ary and  enthusiastic  character,  he  had  wandered  into  those 
wild  and  speculative  doctrines  which  have  so  often  bewildered 
German  students.  His  secluded  life,  his  intense  application, 
and  the  singular  nature  of  his  studies,  had  an  effect  on  both 
mind  and  body.  His  health  was  impaired ;  his  imagination 
diseased.  He  had  been  indulging  in  fanciful  speculations  on 
spiritual  essences,  until,  like  Swedenborg,  he  had  an  ideal 
world  of  his  own  around  him.  He  took  up  a  notion,  I  do  not 
know  from  what  cause,  that  there  was  an  evil  influence  hang- 
ing over  him  ;  an  evil  genius  or  spirit  seeking  to  ensnare  him 
and  ensure  his  perdition.  Such  an  idea  working  on  his  melan- 
choly temperament,  produced  the  most  gloomy  effects.  He 
became  haggard  and  desponding.     His  friends  discovered  the 

mental  malady  preying  upon  him,  and  determined  that  the 
8» 
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best  euro  was  a  change  of  scene ;  he  was  eent,  Uierefore,  1 
finish  his  sludiea  amidst  the  splendors  and  gayeties  of  Paris.  \ 

Wolfgang  arrived  at  Paris  at  ihe  breaking  out  of  the  rew 
lution.  Th>i  popular  delirium  nt  first  caught  his  enthusiast!* 
mind,  and  he  was  captivated  bj  the  puliticul  and  philosuphiu 
theories  of  the  day  i  but  the  scenes  of  blood  whith  foUowei 
shocked  his  sensitive  nature,  disgusted  him  with  society  a 
the  world,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  a  recluse.  He  shul 
hioiseir  up  in  a  solitary  apartment  in  the  Pafft  Latin, 
quarter  of  students.  There,  in  a  gloomy  street  not  far  froi^ 
the  monastic  walls  of  the  SorboiiDc,  he  pursued  his  favoritf 
speculations.  Sometimes  he  spent  hours  together  in  I 
libraries  of  Paris,  those  catacombs  of  departed  authors,  rum- 
inagiiig  among  their  hoards  of  dusty  and  obsolete  works  in 
quest  of  fiiod  for  his  unhealthy  appetite.  He  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  literary  ghoul,  feeding  in  the  cliarnel-house  of  deca^ctj 

Wol%atig,  though  solitary  and  recluse,  was  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  but  for  a  time  it  operated  merely  upon  his 
imagination.  He  vas  too  ahy  and  ignorant  of  the  world  to 
mitko  any  advancea  to  the  fair,  but  he  n  as  a  passionate  admirer 
uf  female  beauty,  and  in  his  lonely  chamber  would  often  lose 
himself  in  reveries  on  forms  and  faces  which  he  had  seen,  aad 
his  fane;  would  deck  out  im^cs  of  loveliness  far  surpasaii 
the  reality. 

While  his  mind  was  in  this  escitcl  and  sublimated  stato,. 
dream  produced  an  extraordinary  cITi'it  upon  him.     It  was 
a  female  fece  of  transcendent  beauty.     So  strong 
impression  made,  that  ho  dreamt  of  it  a^in  and  again,     h 
haunted  hia  tJiougbta  by  day,  his  slumbers  by  night;  in  liu^ 
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he  became  passionately  enamoured  of  this  shadow  of  a  dream. 
This  lasted  so  long  that  it  became  one  of  those  fixed  ideas 
which  haunt  the  minds  of  melancholy  men,  and  are  at  times 
mistaken  for  madness. 

Such  was  Gottfried  Wol%ang,  and  such  his  situation  at 
the  time  I  mentioned.  He  was  returning  home  late  one 
stormy  night,  through  some  of  the  old  and  gloomy  streets  of 
the  MaraiSy  the  ancient  part  of  Paris.  The  loud  claps  of 
thunder  rattled  among  the  high  houses  of  the  narrow  streets. 
He  came  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  the  square  where  public  ex- 
ecutions are  performed.  Hie  lightning  quivered  about  the 
pinnacles  of  the  ancient  HOtel  de  Ville,  and  shed  flickering 
gleams  over  the  open  space  in  front.  As  Wol%ang  was 
crossing  the  square,  he  shrank  back  with  horror  at  finding  him 
self  close  by  the  guillotine.  It  was  the  height  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  when  this  dreadful  instrument  of  death  stood  ever 
ready,  and  its  scaffold  was  continually  nmning  with  the  blood 
of  the  viituous  and  the  brave.  It  had  that  very  day  been 
actively  employed  in  the  work  of  carnage,  and  there  it  stood 
in  grim  array,  amidst  a  silent  and  sleeping  city,  waiting  for 
fresh  victims. 

Wol%ang's  heart  sickened  within  him,  and  he  was  turning 
shuddering  from  the  horrible  engine,  when  he  beheld  a  shadowy 
form,  cowering  as  it  were  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led  up 
to  the  scaffold.  A  succession  of  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  re- 
vealed it  more  distinctly.  It  was  a  female  figure,  dressed  in 
black.  She  was  seated  on  one  of  the  lower  steps  of  the  scaf- 
fold, leaning  forward,  her  &Ge  hid  in  her  lap ;  and  her  long 
dishevelled  tresses  hanging  to  the  ground,  streaming  with  the 
rain  which  fell  in  torrents.     Wol%ang  paused.    There  was 
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somt^thing  awful  in  this  solitary  monument  of  woe.  The 
female  had  the  appearance  of  being  above  the  common  order. 
He  knew  the  times  to  be  full  of  vicissitude,  and  that  many  a 
£ur  head,  which  had  once  been  pillowed  on  down,  now  wan- 
dered houseless.  Perhaps  this  was  some  poor  mourner  whom 
the  dreadful  axe  had  rendered  desolate,  and  who  sat  here 
heart-broken  on  the  strand  of  existence,  from  which  all  that 
was  dear  to  her  had  been  launched  into  eternity. 

He  approached,  and  addressed  her  in  the  accents  of  sym- 
pathy. She  raised  her  head  and  gazed  wildly  at  him.  What 
was  his  astonishment  at  beholding,  by  the  bright  glare  of  the 
lightning,  the  very  face  which  had  haunted  him  in  his  dreams. 
It  was  pale  and  disconsolate,  but  ravishingly  beautiful. 

Trembling  with  violent  and  conflicting  emotions,  Wol%ang 
again  accosted  her.  He  spoke  something  of  her  being  exposed 
at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  to  the  fury  of  such  a  storm, 
and  ofl*ered  to  conduct  her  to  her  friends.  She  pointed  to  the 
guillotine  with  a  gesture  of  dreadful  signification. 

"  I  have  no  friend  on  earth  !  "  saiJ  she. 

"  But  you  have  a  home,"  said  Wolfgang. 

**  Yes — in  the  grave  !  " 
The  heart  of  the  student  melted  at  the  words. 

"  If  a  stranger  dare  make  an  offer,"  said  he,  **  without  dan- 
ger  of  being  misunderstood,  I  would  offer  my  humble  dwelling 
as  a  shelter ;  myself  as  a  devoted  friend.  I  am  fri^idless 
myself  in  Paris,  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  ;  but  if  my  life 
could  be  of  service,  it  is  at  your  disposal,  and  should  be  sacri- 
ficed before  harm  or  indignity  shimld  come  to  you." 

There  was  an  honest  earnestness  in  the  young  man's 
manner  that  kid  iu  effect.     His  foreign  nct^i  nt,  too,  was  in 
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his  &yor ;  it  showed  him  not  to  be  a  hackneyed  inhabitant  of 
Paris.  Indeedy  there  is  an  eloquence  in  true  enthusiasm  that 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  homeless  stranger  confided  herself 
implicitly  to  the  protection  of  the  student. 

He  supported  her  faltering  steps  across  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
by  the  place  where  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  populace.  The  storm  had  abated,  and  the 
thunder  rumbled  at  a  distance.  All  Paris  was  quiet ;  that 
great  volcano  of  human  passion  slumbered  for  a  while,  to 
gather  fresh  strength  for  the  next  day's  eruption.  The  student 
conducted  his  charge  through  the  ancient  streets  of  the  Pay9 
Latin,  and  by  the  dusky  avails  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  great 
dingy  hotel  which  ho  inhabited.  The  old  portress  who  ad- 
mitted them  stared  with  surprise  at  the  unusual  sight  of  the 
melancholy  Wol%ang  with  a  female  companion. 

On  entering  his  apartment,  the  student,  for  the  first  time, 
blushed  at  the  scantiness  and  indifference  of  his  dwelling. 
He  had  but  one  chamber — an  old-fashioned  saloon — heavily 
carved,  and  fimtastically  furnished  with  the  remains  of  former 
magnificence,  for  it  was  one  of  those  hotels  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Luxembourg  palace,  which  had  gnce  belonged  to  nobility. 
It  was  lumbered  with  books  and  papprs,  and  all  the  usual 
apparatus  of  a  student,  and  his  bed  stood  in  a  recess  at  one 
end. 

When  lights  were  brought,  and  Wolfgang  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  stranger,  he  was  more  than 
ever  intoxicated  by  her  beauty.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  of  a 
dazzling  fiiimess,  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  raven  hair  that  hung 
clustering  about  it.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  brilliant,  with  a 
6'mgular  expression  approadiing  almost  to  wildness.    As  &r 
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M  her  bladK  dnm  permitted  lier  thupe  to  be  teen,  it  was  of 
perfect  sjmmetrj.  Her  whole  appcsnmoe  wm  higUy  striking^ 
tiioogfa  she  was  drened  in  the  simplest  style.  The  only  thing 
approsching  to  an  ornament  which  she  wore,  was  s  broad  Uack 
band  round  her  neck,  cla^>ed  by  diamonds. 

The  perplexity  now  commenced  with  the  student  how  to 
£^)oee  of  the  helpless  being  thus  thrown  upon  his  protecti<Mi« 
He  duKi^t  of  abandoning  his  chamber  to  her,  and  seeking 
•belter  for  himself  elsewhere.  Still  he  was  so  fascinated  by 
her  charmSy  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  spell  upon  his  thoughts 
and  senses,  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  her  preaence. 
Her  manner,  too,  was  singular  and  unaccountable.  She  spoke 
no  more  of  the  guillotine.  Her  grief  had  abated.  The  atten- 
tions of  the  student  had  first  won  her  confidence,  and  then, 
apparently,  her  heart.  She  was  evidently  an  enthusiast  like 
himself^  and  enthusiasts  soon  imd^rstand  each  other. 

In  the  in£ituation  of  the  moaieut^  Wol^ang  avowed  his 
passion  lor  her.  He  tc^d  her  the  story  of  his  mysterious 
dream,  and  how  she  had  possessed  his  heart  before  he  had 
eren  seen  her.  She  was  strangely  affected  by  his  recital,  and 
acknowledged  to  have  felt  an  impulse  towards  him  equally 
anaecountable.  It  was  the  time  ihr  wild  theory  and  wild 
actions.  Old  prejudices  and  superstitions  were  done  away  ; 
every  thing  was  under  the  sway  of  the  **  Goddess  of  Reason.*^ 
Among  other  rubbish  of  the  old  times  the  forms  and  cere^ 
monies  of  marriage  began  to  be  e\>tisidered  superfluous  bonds 
for  honorable  mtndzk  Sivtal  i\>in(>dcts  were  the  vogue. 
WoI%&ng  w«»  t^K>  much  of  a  thei^rist  nv>c  to  be  tainted  by  the 
liberal  doctrines  of  thi^  day« 

*  Why  should  w«  st^pamtic  ?  '^  taivl  he  :  *^  our  hearts  are 
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united ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  honor  we  are  as  one.    What 
need  is  there  of  sordid  forms  to  bind  high  souls  together  ?  " 

The  stranger  listened*  with  emotion :  she  had  evidently 
received  illumination  at  the  same  school. 

"  You  have  no  home  nor  family,"  continued  he ;  "  let  me 
be  every  thing  to  you,  or  rather  let  us  be  every  thing  to  one 
another.  If  form  is  necessary,  form  shall  be  observed — there 
is  my  hand.    I  pledge  myself  to  you  for  ever.'* 

"  For  ever  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  solemnly. 

**  For  ever !  "  repeated  Wol%ang. 

The  stranger  daspiBd  the  hand  extended  to  her :  '*  then  I 
am  yours,"  murmured  she,  and  sank  upon  his  bosom. 

Hie  next  morning  the  student  left  his  bride  sleeping,  and 
sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour  to  seek  more  spacious  apartments 
suitable  to  the  change  in  his  situation.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  the  stranger  lying  with  her  head  hanging  over  the 
bed,  and  one  arm  thrown  over  it.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  re- 
ceived no  reply.  He  advanced  to  awaken  her  from  her  uneasy 
posture.  On  taking  her  hand,  it  was  cold — there  was  no  pul- 
sation — her  face  was  pallid  and  ghastly. — In  a  word  $he  was 
a  corpse. 

Horrified  and  frantic,  he  alarmed  the  house.  A  scene  of 
confusion  ensued.  The  police  was  summoned.  As  the  officer 
of  police  entered  the  room,  he  started  bock  on  beholding  the 
corpse. 

''  Great  heaven !  "  cried  he, ''  how  did  this  woman  come 
here?" 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  her  ?  "  said  Wol%ang, 
eagerly. 
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''Do  n ^  ezdaimed  the  oflker :  ** she  was  guillotiMd 
yesterday." 

He  stepped  forward;  undid  the  black  collar  round  the 
neck  of  the  corpse,  and  the  head  rolled  on  the  floor ! 

The  student  burst  into  a  frenzy.  ''  The  fiend  !  the  fiend 
has  gained  possession  of  me  !  ^'  shrieked  he  :  *^  I  am  lost  for 
ever." 

Tlicy  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  possessed 
with  the  frightful  belief  that  an  evil  spirit  had  reanimated  the 
dead  body  to  ensnare  him.  He  went  distracted,  and  died  in 
a  mad-house. 

Here  the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted  head  finished  his 
narrative. 

^  And  is  this  really  a  fact  ?  "  said  the  inquisitive  gentle- 
man. 

"  A  fact  not  to  be  doubted,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  had  it 
from  the  best  authority.  The  student  told  it  me  himsel£  I 
saw  him  in  a  mad-house  in  Paris." 


^ 
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AS  one  story  of  the  kind  produces  another,  and  as  all  the 
company  seemed  fully  engrossed  with  the  subject,  and 
disposed  to  bring  their  relatives  and  ancestors  upon  the  scene, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  many  more  strange  adventures  we 
might  have  heard,  had  not  a  corpulent  old  fox-hunter,  who 
had  slept  soundly  through  the  whole,  now  suddenly  awakened, 
with  a  loud  and  long-drawn  yawn.  The  sound  broke  the 
charm  :  the  ghosts  took  to  flight,  as  though  it  had  been  cock- 
crowing,  and  there  was  a  universal  move  for  bed. 

*'  And  now  for  the  haunted  chamber,'^  said  the  Irish  Cap- 
tain, taking  his  candle. 

"  Ay,  who's  to  bo  the  hero  of  the  night  1 "  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  ruined  head. 

**  That  we  shall  see  in  the  morning,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man with  the  nose :  **  whoever  looks  pale  and  grizzly  will 
hare  seen  the  ghost." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baronet,  "there's  many  a  true 
thing  said  in  jest — in  fact,  one  of  you  will  sleep  in  the  room 
to-night " 

"  What — a  haunted  room  T — a  haunted  room  1 — ^I  claim 
the  adventure — and  I — ^and  I — and  I,"  said  a  dozen  guests, 
talking  and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 
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*'  No,  no/^  said  mine  host,  ^  there  is  a  secret  about  one  of 
my  rooms  on  which  I  feel  disposed  to  try  an  experi- 
ment: so,  gentlemen,  none  of  you  shall  know  who  has 
the  haunted  chamber  until  circumstances  reveal  it.  I  will 
not  even  know  it  myself,  but  will  leave  it  to  chance  and 
the  allotment  of  the  housekeeper.  At  the  same  time,  if  it 
will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  will  observe,  for  the  honor 
of  my  paternal  mansion,  that  thcre^s  scarcely  a  chamber  in  it 
but  is  well  worthy  of  being  haunted." 

We  now  separated  for  the  night,  and  each  went  to  his  al- 
lotted room.  Mine  was  in  one  wing  of  the  building,  and  I 
could  not  but  smile  at  its  resemblance  in  style  to  those  ev«[it- 
ful  apartments  described  in  the  tales  of  the  supper-table.  It 
was  spacious  and  gloomy,  decorated  with  lampblack  portndts; 
a  bed  of  ancient  damask,  with  a  tester  sufficiently  lofly  to  grace 
a  couch  of  state,  and  a  number  of  massive  pieces  of  old-fash- 
ioned furniture.  I  drew  a  great  claw -footed  arm-chair  before 
the  wide  fireplace ;  stirred  up  the  fire ;  sat  looking  into  it, 
and  musing  upon  the  odd  stories  1  had  heard,  until,  partly 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  hunting,  and  partly 
by  the  wine  and  wassail  of  mine  host,  I  fell  asleep  in  my 
chair. 

The  uneasines  of  my  position  made  my  slumber  troubled, 
and  laid  me  at  the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fearful 
dreams.  Now  it  was  that  my  perfidious  dinner  and  supper 
rose  in  rebellion  against  my  peace.  I  was  hag-ridden  by  a 
fat  saddle  of  mutton  ;  a  plum-pudding  weighed  like  le^ul  upon 
my  conscience ;  the  merry-thought  of  a  capon  filled  me  with 
horrible  suggestions ;  and  a  devilled  leg  of  a  turkey  stalked 
in  all  kinds  of  diabolical  shapes  through  my  imiigination.     Ir 
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short,  I  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  nightmare.  Some  strange  in. 
(Icfiiute  evil  seemed  hanging  over  me  which  I  could  not  avert ; 
something  terrible  and  loathsome  oppressed  me  which  I  could 
not  shake  off.  I  was  conscious  of  being  asleep,  and  strove  to 
rouse  myself,  but  every  effort  redoubled  the  evil ;  until  gasp- 
ing, struggling,  almost  strangling,  I  suddenly  sprang  bolt 
upright  in  my  chair,  and  awoke. 

The  light  on  the  mantel-piece  had  burnt  low,  and  the  wick 
was  divided ;  there  was  a  great  winding-sheet  made  by  the 
dripping  wax  on  the  side  towards  me.  The  disordered  taper 
emitted  a  broad  flaring  flame,  and  threw  a  strong  light  on  a 
painting  over  the  fireplace  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed. 
It  consisted  merely  of  a  head,  or  rather  a  face,  staring  full 
upon  me,  with  an  expression  that  was  startling.  It  was  with- 
out a  frame,  and  at  the  firsts  glance  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  not  a  real  &ce  thrusting  itself  out  of  the 
dark  oaken  panel.  I  sat  in  my  chair  gazing  at  it,  and  the 
more  I  gazed,  the  more  it  disquieted  me.  I  had  never  before 
been  affected  in  the  same  way  by  any  painting.  The  emo- 
tions it  caused  were  strange  and  indefinite.  They  were  some- 
thing like  what  I  have  heard  ascribed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
basilisk,  or  like  that  mysterious  influence  in  reptiles  termed 
fascination.  I  passed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  several  times, 
as  if  seeking  instinctively  to  brush  away  the  illusion — in  vain. 
They  instantly  reverted  to  the  picture,  and  its  chilling,  creep- 
ing influence  over  my  flesh  and  blood  was  redoubled.  I 
looked  round  the  room  on  other  pictures,  either  to  divert  my 
attention,  or  to  see  whether  the  same  eflect  would  be  produced 
by  them.  Some  of  them  were  grim  enough  to  produce  the 
eflect^  if  the  mere  grimness  of  the  painting  produced  it — No 
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such  thing — my  eye  passed  over  them  all  witli  perfect  indit 
ference,  but  the  moment  it  reverted  to  this  visage  over  tlie 
fireplace,  it  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  darted  through  me. 
The  other  pictures  were  dim  and  &ded,  but  this  one  protruded 
from  a  plain  background  in  the  strongest  relief,  and  with 
wonderful  truth  of  coloring.  The  expression  was  that  of 
agony — the  agony  of  intense  bodily  pain ;  but  a  menace 
scowled  upon  the  brow,  and  a  few  sprinklings  of  blood  added 
to  its  ghastliness.  Yet  it  was  not  all  these  characteristics ;  it 
was  some  horror  of  the  mind,  some  inscrutable  antipathy 
awakened  by  this  picture,  which  harrowed  up  my  feelings. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  chimerical,  that 
my  brain  was  confused  by  the  fumes  of  mine  host's  good 
cheer,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  odd  stories  about  paint- 
ings which  had  been  told  at  supper.  I  determined  to  shake 
oflf  these  vapors  of  the  mind ;  rose  from  my  chair ;  walked 
about  the  room ;  snapped  my  fingers ;  rallied  myself;  laughed 
aloud. — It  was  a  forced  laugh,  and  the  echo  of  it  in  the  old 
chamber  jarred  upon  my  ear. — I  walked  to  the  window,  and 
tried  to  discern  the  landscape  through  the  glass.  It  was  pitch 
darkness,  and  a  howling  storm  without ;  and  as  I  heard  the 
wind  moan  among  the  trees,  I  caught  a  reflection  of  this 
accursed  visage  in  the  pane  of  glass,  as  though  it  were  staring 
through  the  window  at  me.  Even  the  reflection  of  it  was 
thrilling. 

How  was  this  vile  nervous  fit,  for  such  I  now  persuaded 
myself  it  was,  to  be  conquered  ?  I  determined  to  force  my- 
self not  to  look  at  the  painting,  but  to  undress  quickly  and 
get  into  bed. — I  began  to  undress,  but  in  spite  of  every  eflfort 
I  could  not  keep  myself  firom  stealing  a  glance  every  now  and 
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then  at  the  picture;  and  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  distress 
me.  Even  when  my  back  was  turned  to  it,  the  idea  of  this 
strange  face  behind  me,  peeping  over  my  shoulder,  was  in- 
supportable. I  threw  off  my  clothes  and  hurried  into  bed, 
but  still  this  visage  gazed  upon  me.  I  had  a  full  view  of  it  in 
my  bed,  and  for  some  time  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it. 
I  had  grown  nervous  to  a  dismal  degree.  I  put  out  the  light, 
and  tried  to  force  myself  to  sleep— all  in  vain.  The  fire 
gleaming  up  a  little  threw  an  uncertain  light  about  the  room, 
leaving,  however,  the  region  of  the  picture  in  deep  shadow. 
What,  thought  I,  if  this  be  the  chamber  about  which  mine 
host  spoke  as  having  a  mystery  reigning  over  it?  I  had 
taken  his  words  merely  as  spoken  in  jest ;  might  they  have  a 
real  import  ?  I  looked  around.  The  &intly  lighted  apartment 
had  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  haunted  chamber.  It 
began  in  my  infected  imagination  to  assume  strange  appear- 
ances— the  old  portraits  turned  paler  and  paler,  and  blacker 
and  blacker ;  the  streaks  of  light  and  shadow  thrown  among 
the  quaint  articles  of  furniture  gave  them  more  singular 
shapes  and  characters. — ^There  was  a  huge  dark  clothes-press 
of  antique  form,  gorgeous  in  brass  and  lustrous  with  wax, 
that  began  to  grow  oppressive  to  me. 

'*  Am  I  then,"  thought  I,  **  indeed  the  hero  of  the  haunted 
room  ?  Is  there  really  a  spell  laid  upon  me,  or  is  this  all 
some  contrivance  of  mine  host  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my 
expense  ?  "  The  idea  of  being  hag-ridden  by  my  own  fancy 
all  night,  and  then  bantered  on  my  ha^;ard  looks  the  next 
day,  was  intolerable ;  but  the  very  idea  was  sufHcient  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  to  render  me  still  more  nervous. — 
''  Pish,''  said  I,  **  it  can  be  no  such  thing.    How  could  my 
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worthy  host  imagine  that  I,  or  any  man,  would  be  so  worriefl 
by  a  mere  picture  ?  It  is  my  own  diseased  imagination  that 
torments  me." 

I  turned  in  bed,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side  to  try  to  fiJl 
asleep  ;  but  all  in  vain ;  when  one  cannot  get  asleep  by  lying 
quiet,  it  is  seldom  that  tossing  about  will  effect  the  purpose. 
The  fire  gradually  went  out,  and  left  the  room  in  darkness. 
Still  I  had  the  idea  of  that  inexplicable  countenance  gazing 
and  keeping  watch  upon  me  through  the  gloom — nay,  what 
was  worse,  the  very  darkness  seemed  to  magnify  its  terrors. 
It  was  like  having  an  unseen  enemy  hanging  about  one  in  the 
night  Instead  of  having  one  picture  now  to  worry  me,  I  had 
a  hundred.  I  fancied  it  in  every  direction — "There  it  is,* 
thought  I,  '^  and  there  !  and  there  !  with  its  hoiTible  and  mys- 
terious expression  still  gazing  and  gazing  on  me !  No— -if  I 
must  suffer  the  strange  and  dismal  influence,  it  were  better 
&ce  a  single  foe  than  thus  be  haunted  by  a  thousand  images 
of  it." 

Whoever  has  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  must 
know  that  the  longer  it  continues  the  more  uncontrollable  it 
grows.  The  very  air  of  the  chamber  seemed  at  length  in- 
fected by  the  baleful  presence  of  this  picture.  I  fancied  it 
hovering  over  me.  I  almost  felt  the  fearful  visage  from  the 
wall  approaching  my  face^it  seemed  breathing  upon  me. 
"  This  is  not  to  be  borne,"  said  I,  at  length,  springing  out  of 
bed :  "  I  can  stand  this  no  longer — I  shall  only  tumble  and 
toss  about  here  all  night ;  make  a  very  spectre  of  myself,  and 
become  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber  in  good  earnest. 
Whatever  be  the  ill  consequences,  Til  quit  this  cursed  room 
and  seek  a  night's  rest  elsewhere— they  can  but  laugh  at  me. 
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at  all  events,  and  they'll  be  sure  to  have  the  laugh  upon  me  if 
I  pass  a  sleepless  night,  and  show  them  a  hazard  and  wobe- 
gone  visage  in  the  morning." 

All  this  was  half-muttered  to  myself  as  I  hastily  slipped 
on  my  clothes,  which  having  done,  I  groped  my  way  out  of 
the  room  and  down  stairs  to  the  drawing-room.  Here,  after 
tumbling  over  two  or  three  pieces  of  furniture,  I  made  out  to 
reach  a  sofa,  and  stretching  myself  upon  it,  determined  to 
bivouac  there  for  the  night.  The  moment  I  found  myself  out 
of  the  neighborhood  of  that  strange  picture,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  charm  were  broken.  All  its  influence  was  at  an  end.  I 
flit  assured  that  it  was  confined  to. its  own  dreary  chamber, 
for  1  had,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  caution,  turned  the  key 
when  I  closed  the  door.  I  soon  calmed  down,  therefore,  into 
a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  from  that  into  a  drowsiness,  and  final- 
ly, into  a  deep  sleep ;  out  of  which  I  did  not  awake  until  the 
housemaid,  with  her  besom  and  her  matin  song,  came  to  put 
the  room  in  order.  She  stared  at  finding  me  stretched  upon 
the  sofa,  but  I  presume  circumstances  of  the  kind  were  not 
uncommon  afVer  hunting-dinners  in  her  master's  bachelor 
establishment,  for  she  went  on  with  her  song  and  her  work, 
and  took  no  further  heed  of  me. 

I  had  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  return  to  my 
chamber  ;  so  I  found  my  way  to  the  butler's  quart^^  made 
my  toilet  in  the  best  way  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  appear  at  the  breakfiist-table.  Our 
breakfast  was  a  substantial  fox-hunter's  repast,  and  the  com- 
pany generally  assembled  at  it.  When  ample  justice  had 
been  done  to  the  tea,  oofiee,  cold  meats,  and  humming  ale,  for 
all  these  were  fiimished  in  abundance,  according  to  the  tastes 
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of  the  different  guests,  the  conversation  began  to  break  ool 
with  all  the  liveliness  and  freshness  of  morning  mirth. 

''  But  who  is  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber — who  has 
seen  the  ghost  last  night?"  said  the  inquisitive  genUeman, 
rolling  his  lobster  eyes  about  the  table. 

The  question  set  every  tongue  in  motion ;  a  vast  deal  of 
bantering,  criticizing  of  countenances,  of  mutual  accusation 
and  retort  took  place.  Some  had  drunk  deep,  and  some  were 
unshaven,  so  that  there  were  suspicious  faces  enough  in  the 
assembly.  I  alone  could  not  enter  with  ease  and  vivacity 
into  the  joke — I  felt  tongue-tied,  embarrassed.  A  recollection 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  felt  the  preceding  night  still  haunted 
my  mind.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mysterious  picture  still  held  a 
thrall  upon  me.  I  thought  also  that  our  host's  eye  was 
turned  on  me  with  an  air  of  curiosity.  In  short,  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  was  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  felt  as  if  every 
one  might  read  it  in  my  looks.  The  joke,  however,  passed 
over,  and  no  suspicion  seemed  to  attach  to  me.  I  was  just 
congratulating  myself  on  my  escape,  when  a  servant  came  in 
saying,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  slept  on  the  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room  had  left  his  watch  under  one  of  the  pillows. 
My  repeater  was  in  his  hand. 

"  What !"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman,  "did  any  gentle- 
man sleep  on  the  sofa  ? '' 

"  Soho  !  soho  !  a  hare — a  hare  !  "  cried  the  old  gentleman 
with  the  flexible  nose. 

I  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  the  watch,  and  was  rising 
in  great  confusion,  when  a  boisterous  old  squire  who  sat 
beside  me  exclaimed,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  "  'Sblood, 
lad,  thou  art  the  man  as  has  seen  the  ghost !  " 
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The  attention  of  the  company  was  iiamediately  turned  on 
me :  if  my  face  had  been  pale  the  moment  before,  it  now 
glowed  almost  to  burning.  I  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  only 
make  a  grimace,  and  found  the  muscles  of  my  &ce  twitching 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  totally  out  of  all  control. 

It  takes  but  little  to  raise  a  laugh  among  a  set  of  fox- 
hunters  ;  there  was  a  world  of  merriment  and  joking  on  the 
subject,  and  as  I  never  relished  a  joke  overmuch  when  it  was 
at  my  own  expense,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  nettled.  I  tried 
to  look  cool  and  calm,  and  to  restrain  my  pique ;  but  the 
coolness  and  calmness  of  a  man  in  a  passion  are  confounded 
treacherous. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  1,  with  a  slight  cocking  of  the  chin  and 
a  bad  attempt  at  a  smile, ''  this  is  all  very  pleasant — ha !  ha ! 
— very  pleasant — ^but  Pd  have  you  know,  I  am  as  little  super- 
stitious as  any  of  you — ^ha !  ha ! — and  as  to  any  thing  like 
timidity — ^you  may  smile,  gentlemen,  but  I  trust  there's  no 
one  here  means  to  insinuate,  that — as  to  a  room's  being 
haunted — I  repeat,  gentlemen,  (growing  a  little  warm  at 
seeing;  a  cursed  grin  breaking  out  around  me,)  as  to  a  room's 
boing  haunted,  I  have  as  little  faith  in  such  silly  stories  as  any 
one.  But,  since  you  put  the  matter  home  to  me,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  met  with  something  in  my  room  strange  and  in- 
explicable to  me.  (A  shout  of  laughter.)  Gentlemen,  I  am 
serious ;  I  know  well  what  I  am  saying ;  I  am  calm,  gentle- 
men, (striking  my  fist  upon  the  table,)  by  Heaven,  I  am 
calm.  I  am  neither  trifling,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  trifled  with. 
(The  laughter  of  the  company  suppressed,  and  with  ludicrous 
attempts  at  gravity.)     There  is  a  picture  in  the  room  in 
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which  I  was  put  last  night,  that  has  had  an  eflfect  upon  me  tlie 
most  singular  and  incomprehensible." 

'^  A  picture  1 "  said  the  \>ld  gentleman  with  the  haimted 
head.  "  A  picture  !  **  cried  the  narrator  with  the  nose.  •*  A 
picture  !  a  picture  !  "  echoed  several  voices.  Here  there  was 
an  ungovernable  peal  of  laughter.  I  could  not  contain  mjr- 
self.  I  started  up  from  my  seat ;  looked  round  on  the  com- 
pany with  fiery  indignation ;  thrust  both  of  my  hands  into 
my  pockets,  and  strode  up  to  one  of  the  windows  as  though  I 
would  have  walked  through  it.  I  stopped  short,  looked  out 
upon  the  landscape  without  distinguishing  a  feature  of  it,  and 
felt  my  gorge  rising  almost  to  suffocation. 

Mine  host  saw  it  was  time  to  interfere.  lie  had  main- 
tained an  air  of  gravity  through  the  whole  of  the  scene; 
and  now  stepped  forth,  as  if  to  shelter  me  from  the  over- 
whelming merriment  of  my  companions. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  dislike  to  spoil  sport,  but  you 
have  had  your  laugh,  and  the  joke  of  the  haunted  chamber 
has  been  enjoyed.  1  must  now  take  the  part  of  my  guest.  I 
must  not  only  vindicate  him  from  your  pleasantries,  but  I 
must  reconcile  him  to  himself,  for  I  suspect  he  is  a  little  out 
of  humor  with  his  own  feelings;  and,  above  all,  I  must  crave 
his  pardon  for  ha>ing  made  him  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  ex- 
periment. Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  something  strange  and 
peculiar  in  the  chamber  to  which  our  friend  was  shown  last 
night ;  there  is  a  picture  in  my  house,  which  possesses  a  sin- 
gular and  mysterious  influence,  and  with  which  there  is  con- 
nected a  very  curious  story.  It  is  a  picture  to  which  I  attach 
a  value  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  and  though  I  hav# 
often  been  tempted  to  destroy  it,  from  the  odd  and  uncom- 
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fortable  sensations  which  it  produces  in  every  one  that  beholds 
it,  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  upon  myself  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  picture  I  never  like  to  look  upon  myself, 
and  which  is  held  in  awe  by  all  my  servants.  I  have  there- 
fore banished  it  to  a  room  but  rarely  used,  and  should  have 
had  it  covered  last  night,  had  not  the  nature  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  the  whimsical  talk  about  a  haunted  chamber, 
tempted  me  to  let  it  remain,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
whether  a  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  its  story,  would 
be  affected  by  it*' 

The  words  of  the  Baronet  had  turned  every  thought  into  a 
different  channel.  All  were  anxious  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
mysterious  picture ;  and,  for  myself,  so  strangely  were  my 
feelings  interested,  that  I  forgot  to  feel  piqued  at  the  experi- 
ment my  host  had  made  upon  my  nerves,  and  joined  eagerly 
in  the  general  entreaty.  As  the  morning  was  stormy,  and 
denied  all  egress,  my  host  was  glad  of  any  means  of  enter- 
taining his  company ;  so,  drawing  his  arm-diair  towards  the 
fire  he  b^an. — 


ADVENTTRE  OF  THE  MYSTERIOUS 
STRANGER. 

"Xf  ANY  \cari  )>incc,  vhcn  I  wu  &  young  nun,  and  had  jiut 
■"•^  lift  (.>Mori],  I  wu  sent  on  (be  gnnd  tour  to  finiah  mj 
eJiK'aliiMi.  I  bolU'vi.-d  nif  parents  had  tried  in  vain  to  inocu- 
lait' m<'  uithwisjun);  so  they  Bcut  me  to  mingle  with  society, 
ill  \f\H-n  that  I  mi<;ht  take  it  the  natural  way.  Sudt,  at  least, 
appi'ars  ilio  ri'asoit  for  whifh  nin^ti-ntha  of  our  yuungsten 
It  al-rvKid.     In  the  course  of  niy  tour  I  remained   some 
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decayed  grandeur.  My  gondolier  was  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  his  class,  active,  merry,  intelligent,  and,  like  his  brethren, 
secret  as  the  grave ;  that  b  to  say,  secret  to  all  the  world  ex- 
cept his  master.  I  had  not  had  him  a  week  before  he  put  me 
behind  all  the  curtains  in  Venice.  I  liked  the  silence  and 
mystery  of  the  place,  and  when  I  sometimes  saw  from  my 
window  a  black  gondola  gliding  mysteriously  along  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  with  nothing  visible  but  its  little  glim- 
mering lantern,  I  would  jump  into  my  own  zcndeletta,  and 
give  a  signal  for  pursuit — "  But  I  am  running  away  from  my 
subject  with  the  recollection  of  youthful  follies,"  said  the 
Baronet,  checking  himself.     "  Let  us  come  to  the  point." 

Among  my  familiar  resorts  was  a  cassino  under  the  ar- 
cades on  one  side  of  the  grand  square  of  St.  Mark.  Here  I 
used  frequently  to  lounge  and  take  my  ice,  on  those  warm 
summer  nights,  when  in  Italy  everybody  lives  abroad  until 
morning.  1  was  seated  here  one  evening,  when  a  group  of 
Italians  took  their  seat  at  a  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
saloon.  Their  conversation  was  gay  and  animated,  and  car- 
ried on  with  Italian  vivacity  and  gesticulation.  I  remarked 
among  them  one  young  man,  however,  who  appeared  to  take 
no  share,  and  find  no  enjoyment  in  the  conversation,  though 
he  seemed  to  force  himself  to  attend  to  it.  He  was  tall  and 
slender,  and  of  extremely  prepossessing '  appearance.  His 
features  were  fme,  though  emaciated.  He  had  a  profusion  of 
black  glossy  hair,  that  curled  lightly  about  his  head,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  extreme  paleness  of  his  countenance.  His 
brow  was  haggard;  deep  furrows  seemed  to  have  been 
ploughed  into  his  visage  by  care,  not  by  age,  for  he  was  evi- 
dently in  the  prime  of  youth.    His  eye  was  full  of  expression 
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aiid  fire,  but  wild  and  unsteady.  Ho  seemed  to  be  lortnenU 
by  some  straiige  fancy  or  apprehenBion,  In  spite  of  evei 
effort  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  ci>nversati<iu  of  his 
panions,  1  notici-d  that  every  now  and  then  he  wuuld  turn  htm 
head  slowly  round,  give  a  glanee  over  his  shouIdtT,  oitd 
then  withdraw  it  witli  a  sudden  jerk,  as  if  something  painful 
met  his  eye.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  • 
minute,  and  he  appeared  hardly  to  have  recovered  from  o 
shock,  before  I  saw  him  sluwly  preparing  to  encounter  I 
other. 

After  sitting  some  time  in  the  cassino,  the  party  paid  i 
the  refreshment  they  had  token,  and  departed.  The  yomyl 
man  was  the  last  to  leave  the  saloon,  and  I  remarked  hinV 
glancing  behind  him  in  the  same  way,  just  as  he  passed  out  of  | 
the  door.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  rise  and  follow 
him;  for  I  wa.s  at  an  age  when  a  romantic  feeling  of  curiosity  u 
easily  awakened.  The  party  walked  slowly  down  the  arcades, 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  went.  They  crossed  ihe  Pi:LZ(-l- 
ta,  but  paused  in  the  middle  of  it  to  enjoy  the  scene.  It  was 
one  of  those  moonlight  nights,  so  brilliant  and  clear  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Italy.  The  moonbeams  streamed  on  Uie 
tall  tower  of  Sl  Mark,  and  lighted  up  the  magnificent  front 
and  swelling  domes  of  the  cathedral.  The  party  expressed 
their  delight  in  animated  terms.  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the 
young  matL  He  alone  seemed  abstracted  and  self-occnpied. 
I  noticed  the  same  singular  and,  as  it  were,  furtive  glance  over 
the  shoulder,  which  had  attracted  my  attention  i: 
The  parly  moved  on,  and  1  followed ;  they  pass 
walk  called  the  Broglio,  turned  the  comer  of  the  Ducal  I 
and  getting  into  the  gondola,  glided  swiftly  away. 
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The  countenance  and  conduct  of  this  young  man  dwelt  upon 
my  mind,  and  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  met  him  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  in  a  gallery  of  paintings.  He  was  evidently  a 
connoisseur,  for  he  always  singled  out  the  most  masterly  pro- 
ductions, and  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  him  by  his  compan- 
ions  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  art.  His  own 
tasco,  however,  ran  on  singular  extremes.  On  Salvator  Rosa, 
in  his  most  savage  and  solitary  scenes ;  on  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
Corrcggio,  in  their  soflest  delineations  of  female  beauty;  on 
these  he  would  occasionally  gaze  with  transient  enthusiasm. 
But  this  seemed  only  a  momentary  forgctfulncss.  Still  would 
recur  that  cautious  glance  behind,  and  always  quickly  with- 
drawn, as  though  something  terrible  met  his  view. 

I  encountered  him  frequently  afterwards  at  the  theatre,  at 
}>alls,  at  concerts ;  at  promenades  in  the  gardens  of  San  Geor- 
gia ;  at  the  grotesque  exhibitions  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark ; 
among  the  throng  of  merchants  on  the  exchange  by  the  Rialto. 
IIo  seemed,  in  fact,  to  seek  crowds ;  to  hunt  after  bustle  and 
amusement ;  yet  never  to  take  any  interest  in  either  the  busi- 
ness or  the  gayety  of  the  scene.  Ever  an  air  of  painful 
thought,  of  wretched  abstraction ;  and  ever  that  strange  and 
recurring  movement  of  glancing  fearfully  over  the  shoulder. 
I  did  not  know  at  first  but  this  might  be  caused  by  apprehen- 
sion of  arrest ;  or,  perhaps,  from  dread  of  assassination.  But 
if  so,  why  should  he  go  thus  continually  abroad ;  why  expose 
himself  at  all  times  and  in  all  places? 

I  became  anxious  to  know  this  stranger.  I  was  drawn  to 
him  by  that  romantic  sympathy  which  sometimes  draws 
young  men  towards  each  other.  His  melancholy  threw  a 
charm  about  him^  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  touching  ex- 
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dry  and  feverish ;  he  panted  rather  than  breathed ;  his  vym 
were  bliMKlshot;  his  cheeks  palo  and  livid;  \('ith  now  and 
then  fuint  streaks  of  red  athwart  them,  baleful  gleams  of  the 
firo  that  was  consuming  his  heart.  As  my  arm  was  within 
his,  I  felt  him  press  it  at  times  with  a  convulsive  motion  to 
his  side ;  his  hands  would  clinch  themselves  involuntarily, 
and  a  kind  of  shudder  would  run  through  his  frame. 

I  reasoned  with  him  about  his  melancholy,  sought  to  draw 
from  him  the  cause ;  he  shrunk  from  all  confiding :  **  Do  not 
seek  to  know  it/'  said  he,  *^  you  could  not  relieve  it  if  you 
knew  it ;  you  would  nut  even  seek  to  rcHeve  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  lose  your  sympathy,  and  that,**  said  he^  pren- 
ing  my  hand  convulsively, ''  that  I  feel  has  become  too  dew 
to  me  to  risk." 

I  endeavored  to  awaken  hope  within  him.    He  waa  yonng; 
life  had  a  thousand  pleasures  in  store  for  him ;  there  WM  a 
healthy  reaction  in  the  youthful  heart ;  it  medidnes  all  ita 
own  wounds — ''  Come,  come,"  said  I,  ^  tliere  is  no  grief 
great  that  youth  cannot  outgrow  it.** — **  No !  no ! "  sttd 
^'  clinching  his  teeth,  and  striking  repeatedly,  with  the  cnec 
of  despair,  on  his  bosom — *^  it  is  hero !  here !  deep-rooti 
draining  my  heart's  blood.     It  grows  and  grows,  while 
heart  withers  and  withers.     I  have  a  dreadful  monitor  t* 
gives  me  no  repose — that  follows  me  step  by  step- 
will  follow  mo  step  by  step,  until  it  pushes  me  In! 
grave ! " 

As  he  said  this  ho  involuntarily  gave  one  of  those  i 

glances  over  his  shoulder,  and  shrunk  back  with  mora 

usual  horror.    I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  nDai 

this  movement,  which  I  supposed  to  be  some  mwe  malfld 
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the  nerves.     The  ntonHirt  I  inentioned  it,  Ui  fi 
vriinHoncd  and  eonvnlMd ;  ha  gnaf*i  me  bj  balk 

"  For  God's  wake,"  cxcUimed  he,  with  s 
"never  allude  to  that  agtun. — Let  i»  iToid  tlus  wub 
friend ;  you  cannot  reliers  me^  indeed  joa  cmnut  rel 
but  f  ou  may  add  to  the  tormmls  I  aufler^— At  eon 
day  ynu  shall  know  alL" 

1  ncTcr  resumed  the  subject ;  for  bovover  nmch  i 
osity  might  be  roused,  I  felt  too  tmo  a  oompaarion 
sufivrings  to  increase  them  by  my  intranon,  1  aiin^lil 
vaya  to  divert  his  mind,  and  to  arooae  him  frmn  the 
meditations  in  vhich  he  vaa  plut^cd.  He 
and  seconded  them  as  far  as  in  his  power,  tor 
nothing  moody  or  wayward  in  his  nature.  On  the 
there  was  somethii^  frank,  generous,  i 
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much  as  they  relieve.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  beam  of  his 
eye,  enhanced  every  gift,  and  surprised  the  poor  suppliant 
ivith  that  rarest  and  sweetest  of  charities,  the  charity  not 
merely  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  heart.  Indeed  his  liberality 
seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of  self-abasement  and  expi- 
ation, lie,  in  a  manner,  humbled  himself  before  the  mendi- 
cant. "  What  right  have  I  to  ease  and  affluence  '* — would  he 
murmur  to  himself — "  when  innocence  wanders  in  misery  and 
rags?" 

The  carnival  time  arrived.  I  hoped  the  gay  scenes  thea 
presented  might  have  some  cheering  cfiect.  I  mingled  with 
him  in  the  motley  throng  that  crowded  the  place  of  St.  Mark. 
We  frequented  operas,  masquerades,  balls — ^all  in  vain.  The 
evil  kept  growing  on  him.  He  became  more  and  more  haggard 
and  agitated.  Often,  after  we  have  returned  from  one  of  these 
scenes  of  revelry,  I  have  entered  his  room  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  face  on  the  sofa ;  his  hands  clinched  in  his  fine 
hair,  and  his  whole  countenance  bearing  traces  of  the  convul- 
sions of  his  mind. 

The  carnival  passed  away  ;  the  time  of  Lent  succeeded ; 
passion  week  arrived ;  we  attended  one  evening  a  solemn  ser- 
vice in  one  of  the  churches,  in  the  course  of  which  a  grand 
piece  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  performed,  relating 
to  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

I  had  renuirked  that  he  was  always  powerfully  affected  by 
music ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  so  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
As  the  pealing  notes  swelled  through  the  lofty  aisles,  he 
seemed  to  kindle  with  fervor ;  his  eyes  rolled  upwards,  until 
nothing  but  the  whites  were  visible ;  his  hands  were  clasped 
together,  until  the  fingers  were  deeply  imprinted  in  the  ffeslk 
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When  the  music  expressed  the  dying  agony,  his  fkoe  gradmlljr 
sank  upon  his  knees ;  and  at  the  touching  words  resoimdiiig 
through  the  church,  **  Jesu  moriy*  sohs  burst  from  him  imooD- 
trolled — I  had  never  seen  him  weep  before.  His  had  always 
been  agony  rather  than  sorrow.  I  augured  well  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  let  him  weep  on  uninterrupted.  When  the 
service  was  ended,  we  lefl  the  church.  He  hung  on  my  arm 
as  we  walked  homewards  with  something  of  a  softer  and  more 
subdued  manner,  instead  of  that  nervous  agitation  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness.  He  alluded  to  the  ser\'ice  we  had 
heard.  *^  Music,"  said  he,  ^'  is  indeed  the  voice  of  heaven ; 
never  before  have  I  felt  more  impressed  by  the  story  of  the 
atonement  of  our  Saviour. — Yes,  my  friend,"  said  he,  clasping 
his  hands  with  a  kind  of  transport,  ^*  I  know  that  my  Be- 
dcemer  liveth ! " 

We  parted  for  the  night.  His  room  was  not  far  from 
mine,  and  I  heard  him  for  some  time  busied  in  it.  I  fell 
asleep,  but  was  awakened  before  daylight.  The  young  man 
stood  by  my  bedside,  dressed  for  travelling.  He  held  a  sealed 
packet  and  a  large  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

**  Farewell,  my  friend,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  about  to  set  forth 
on  a  long  journey  ;  but,  before  I  go,  I  leave  with  you  these 
remembrances.  In  this  packet  you  will  find  the  particulars 
of  my  story. — When  you  read  them  I  shall  be  far  away  ;  do 
not  remember  mo  with  aversion. — You  liave  been  indeed  a 
friend  to  me. — You  have  poured  oil  into  a  broken  heart,  but 
you  could  not  heal  it. — Farewell !  let  me  kiss  your  hand — I 
am  unworthy  to  embrace  you."  He  sank  on  his  kneoo 
seized  my  hand  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.     I  was  so  surprised  by  all  the  seene^ 
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that  I  had  not  been  able  to  say  a  word. — *^  But  we  shall  meet 
again/*  said  I  hastily,  as  I  saw  him  hurrying  towards  the  door. 
"  Never,  never,  in  this  world ! "  said  he  solemnly. — He  sprang 
once  more  to  my  bedside — seized  my  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
heart  and  to  his  lips,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Here  the  Baronet  paused.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
and  sat  looking  upon  the  floor,  and  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

*'And  did  this  mysterious  pefsonage  return?"  said  the 
inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  Never ! "  replied  the  Baronet,  with  a  pensive  shake  of 
the  head — *'  I  never  saw  him  again." 

^^  And  pray  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  picture  1 "  in- 
quired  the  old  gentleman  with  the  nose. 

*'  True,"  said  the  questioner — '^  is  it  the  portrait  of  that 
crack-brained  Italian  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Baronet,  dryly,  not  half  liking  the  appella- 
tion given  to  his  hero—''  but  this  picture  was  enclosed  in  the 
parcel  he  left  with  me.  The  sealed  packet  contained  its  ex- 
planation.  There  was  a  request  on  the  outside  that  I  would 
not  open  it  until  six  months  had  elapsed.  1  kept  my  promise 
in  spite  of  my  curiosity.  I  have  a  translation  of  it  by  me,  and 
had  meant  to  read  it,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  mystery 
of  the  chamber ;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  detained  the  com- 
pany too  long." 

Here  there  was  a  general  wish  expressed  to  have  the 
manuscript  read,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  inquisitive 
gentleman ;  so  the  worthy  Baronet  drew  out  a  fairly-written 
manuscript,  and,  wiping  his  spectadea,  read  aloud  the  follow^ 
ing  story.— 
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X  WAS  bom  at  Naples.  My  parents,  though  of  noble  rank, 
•*•  were  limited  in  fortune,  or  rather,  my  father  was  ostenta- 
tious beyond  his  means,  and  expended  so  much  on  his  palaee, 
his  equipage,  and  his  retinue,  that  he  was  continually  strait^fied 
in  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  I  was  a  younger  son,  and 
looked  upon  with  indifference  by  my  father,  who,  from  a 
principle  of  family  pride,  wished  to  leave  all  his  property  to 
my  elder  brother.  I  showed,  when  quite  a  child,  an  extreme 
sensibility.  Every  thing  affected  me  violently.  While  yd 
an  infant  in  my  mother's  arms,  and  before  1  had  learned  to 
talk,  I  could  be  wrought  upon  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  anguish 
or  delight  by  the  power  of  music.  As  I  grew  older,  my  feel- 
ings remained  equally  acute,  and  I  was  easily  transported  into 
paroxysms  of  pleasure  or  rage.  It  was  the  amusement  of  my 
relations  and. of  the  domestics  to  play  upon  this  irritable 
temperament.  1  was  moved  to  tears,  tickled  to  laughter, 
provoked  to  fury,  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  who  were 
amused  by  such  a  tempest  of  mighty  passion  in  a  pigmy  frame 
—they  little  thought,  or  perhaps  little  heeded  the  dangerous 
sensibilities  they  were  fostering.  1  thus  became  a  little  cKa- 
ture  of  passion  before  reason  was  developed.     In  a  short  time 
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I  grew  too  old  to  be  A  plaything,  and  then  I  became  a  torment. 
The  tricks  and  passionn  1  had  been  teased  into  became  irksome, 
and  I  was  disliked  by  my  teachers  for  the  very  lessons  they 
had  taught  me.  My  mother  died ;  and  my  power  as  a  spoiled 
child  was  at  an  end.  There  was  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
humor  or  tolerate  me,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it,  as  I  was  no  favorite  of  my  &ther.  I  therefore  experienced 
the  fate  of  a  spoiled  child  in  such  a  situation,  and  was  neg- 
lected, or  noticed  only  to  be  crossed  and  contradicted.  Such 
was  the  early  treatment  of  a  heart,  which,  if  I  can  judge  of  it 
at  all,  was  naturally  disposed  to  the  extremes  of  tenderness 
and  afTeotion. 

My  father,  as  I  have  already  said,  never  liked  me — in  fact, 
he  never  understood  me ;  he  looked  upon  me  as  wilful  and 
wayward,  as  deficient  in  natural  affection. — It  was  the  stateli- 
ness  of  his  own  manner,  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  his  own 
look,  which  had  repelled  me  from  his  arms.  I  always  pictured 
him  to  myself  as  I  had  seen  him,  dad  in  his  senatorial  robes, 
rustling  with  pomp  and  pride.  The  magnificence  of  his  per- 
son daunted  my  young  imagination.  I  could  never  approach 
him  with  the  confiding  affection  of  a  child. 

My  father's  feelings  were  wrapt  up  in  my  elder  brother. 
He  was  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  &mily  title  and  the  family 
dignity,  and  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  him — I,  as  well  as 
every  thing  eke.  It  was  determined  to  devote  me  to  the 
church,  that  so  my  humors  and  myself  might  be  removed  out 
of  the  way,  either  of  tasking  my  father's  time  and  trouble,  or 
interfering  with  the  interests  of  my  brother.  At  an  early  age, 
therefore,  before  my  mind  had  dawned  upon  the  world  and 
Us  delights,  or  Imown  any  thing  of  itl>eyond  the  precincts  of 
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my  fiither's  palace,  I  was  sent  to  a  convent,  the  superior  of 
which  was  my  uncle,  and  was  confided  entirely  to  his  care* 

My  uncle  was  a  man  totally  estranged  from  the  world : 
ho  had  never  relished,  for  he  had  never  tasted  its  pleasures; 
and  he  regarded  rigid  self-denial  as  the  great  basis  of  Christian 
virtue.  He  considered  every  one's  temperament  like  his  own ; 
or  at  least  he  made  them  conform  to  it.  His  character  and 
habits  had  an  influence  over  the  fraternity  of  which  he  was 
superior — a  more  gloomy,  saturnine  set  of  beings  were  never 
assembled  together.  The  convent,  too,  was  calculated  to 
awaken  sad  and  solitary  thoughts.  It  was  situated  in  a 
gloomy  gorge  of  those  mountains  away  south  of  Vesuvius. 
All  distant  views  were  shut  out  by  sterile  volcanic  heights. 
A  mountain-stream  raved  beneath  its  walls,  and  eaglet 
screamed  about  its  turrets. 

1  had  been  sent  to  this  place  at  so  tender  an  age  as  soon 
to  lose  all  distinct  recollection  of  the  scenes  1  had  left  behind. 
As  my  mind  expanded,  therefore,  it  formed  its  idea  of  the 
world  from  the  convent  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  dreary  world 
it  appeared  to  me.  An  early  tinge  of  melancholy  was  thus 
infused  into  my  character ;  and  the  dismal  stories  of  the 
monks,  about  devils  and  evil  spirits,  with  which  they  affrighted 
my  young  imagination,  gave  me  a  tendency  to  superstition 
which  I  could  never  effectually  shake  off.  They  took  the  same 
delight  to  work  upon  my  ardent  feelings,  that  had  been  so 
mischievously  executed  by  my  father's  household.  I  can 
recollect  the  horrors  with  which  they  fed  my  heated  fimcy 
during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  We  were  distant  from  that 
volcano,  with  mountains  between  us  ;  but  its  convulsive  throes 
shook  the  sol  id  foundations  of  nature.     Earthquakes  threatened 
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to  topple  down  our  convent  towers.  A  lurid,  baleful  light 
hung  in  the  heavens  at  night,  and  showers  of  ashes,  borne  by 
the  wind,  fell  in  our  narrow  valley.  The  monks  talked  of  the 
earth  being  honey -combed  beneath  us ;  of  streams  of  molten 
lava  raging  through  its  veins  ;  of  caverns  of  sulphurous  flames 
roaring  in  the  centre,  the  abodes  of  demons  and  the  damned  ; 
of  fiery  gulfs  ready  to  yawn  beneath  our  feet.  All  these  tales 
were  told  to  the  doleful  accompaniment  of  the  mountain's 
thunders,  whose  low  bellowing  made  the  walls  of  our  convent 
vibrate. 

One  of  the  monks  had  been  a  painter,  but  had  retired  from 
the  world,  and  embraced  this  dismal  life  in  expiation  of  some 
crime.  He  was  a  melancholy  man,  who  pursued  his  art  in 
the  solitude  of  hid  cell,  but  made  it  a  source  of  penance  to 
him.  His  employment  was  to  portray,  either  on  canvas  or 
in  waxen  models,  the  human  face  and  human  form,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  dissolution  and  decay. 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  charnel-house  were  unfolded  in 
his  labors ;  the  loathsome  banquet  of  the  beetle  and  the  worm. 
I  turn  with  shuddering  even  from  the  recollection  of  his  works, 
yet,  at  the  time,  my  strong  but  ill-directed  imagination  seized 
with  ardor  upon  his  instructions  in  his  art.  Any  thing  was 
a  variety  from  the  dry  studies  and  monotonous  duties  of  the 
cloister.  In  a  little  while  I  became  expert  with  my  pencil, 
and  my  gloomy  productions  were  thought  worthy  of  decorating 
some  of  the  altars  of  the  chapel. 

In  this  dismal  way  was  a  creature  of  feeling  and  fancy 
brought  up.  Every  thing  genial  and  amiable  in  my  nature 
was  repressed,  and  nothing  brought  out  but  what  was  un- 
profitable and  ungracious.     I  was  ardent  in  my  temperament ; 
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k.  ]ii<  r.  iiml,  inipcluous,  f^TnW  to  be  a  crwtuiv  all  lo\-« 
ii'lor^ii!'  II :  l.ui  a  lea<1<-n  han-1  was  laid  on  all  mr  finer 
:ii.  -.  1  »:!-.  tau;;lit  nothing  l<ut  foar  anJ  batritL  I  haU-d 
iiiK  !•'.  ]  li.iifl  ihc  monks.  I  hatcil  tht-  ci'nvrnt  in  which 
IS  i!ijiiiiir>'<l.  I  Iiatoi)  the  vnrlil :  and  1  almost  hatoil  my 
{'■T   loin:;,  as   I   supposed,  Bu   liating  an<l  hateful   an  aiii 

W  li-ii  I  haj  nearly  attained  tho  ape  of  sUtocn,  I  waa 
r<'<l.  ><n  "lit;  i-n-a-MoTi,  t*)  acciimpany  one  of  the  brrthrcn 
mi".  Ill  lo  ,1  ■]i-it;tiit  part  of  the  oiuntry.  Wc  soon  left 
ii'l  II-  till-  {;l<"'mv  valli'v  in  whii'h  I  liiul  Ix-on  pent  up  for 
i.iiiv  \i\irs.  ;ii''J  al\<T  a  fhort  Jounirv  among  the  muun- 
.. '-rLir-.  ■iii[oii  thi-viiluiitiniu*latLdsi-api'tliat8j>nadHit8»'lf 
i:  till-  I':iv  "l"N:ipl<-s.  llwivrns;  hi>»v  tninspiTtod  was  I, 
I  !  -rr-tiind  niv  2!i«  "viravast  reaoh  iif  di-liiious  eunnr 
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responded  to  the  music,  my  heart  danced  in  my  bosom.  All 
the  men  appeared  amiable,  all  the  women  lovely. 

I  returned  to  the  convent,  that  is  to  say,  my  body  re- 
turned, but  my  heart  and  soul  never  entered  there  again.  I 
could  not  forget  this  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  and  a  happy  world 
— a  world  so  suited  to  my  natural  character.  I  had  felt  so 
happy  while  in  it ;  so  different  a  being  from  what  I  felt  myself 
when  in  the  convent — ^that  tomb  of  the  living.  I  contrasted 
the  countenances  of  the  beings  I  had  seen,  full  of  fire  and  fresh- 
ness and  enjoyment,  with  the  pallid,  leaden,  lack-lustre  visages 
of  the  monks :  the  dance  with  the  droning  chant  of  the  chapel. 
I  had  before  found  the  exercises  of  the  cloister  wearisome, 
they  now  became  intolerable.  The  dull  round  of  duties  wore 
away  my  spirit ;  my  nerves  became  irritated  by  the  fretful 
tinkling  of  the  conveiit-bell,  evermore  dinging  among  the 
mountain  echoes,  evermore  calling  me  from  my  repose  at 
night,  my  pencil  by  day,  to  attend  to  some  tedious  and  me- 
chanical ceremony  of  devotion. 

I  was  not  of  a  nature  to  meditate  |ong  without  putting  my 
thoughts  into  action.  My  spirit  had  been  suddenly  aroused, 
and  was  now  all  awake  within  me.  I  watched  an  opportunity, 
fled  from  the  convent,  and  made  my  way  on  foot  to  Naples. 
As  I  entered  its  gay  and  crowded  streets,  and  beheld  the  vari- 
ety and  stir  of  life  around  me,  the  luxury  of  palaces,  the 
splundor  of  equipages,  and  the  pantomimic  animation  of  the 
motley  populace,  I  seemed  as  if  awakened  to  a  world  of  en- 
chantnient,  and  solenmly  vowed  that  nothing  should  force  me 
hack  to  the  monotony  of  the  doistcr. 

I  had  to  inquire  my  way  to  my  father's  palace,  for  I  had 
been  so  young  on  leaving  it  that  I  knew  not  its  situation. '  I 
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found  some  difficiilty  in  getting  admitted  to  my  father's  pre* 
elite  ;  for  the  domtstica  scarcely  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
lii'iiig  as  tiiyscif  in  e.xistcnee,  and  my  monastic  dress  did  not 
cpiTiitc  in  my  rii\'i>r.  Even  my  father  entertained  no  recol- 
U'i'tioii  of  my  ]>erson.  1  told  him  my  name,  throw  myself  at 
his  feet,  imjilrired  his  forgiveness,  and  entreated  that  I  might 
not  lie  sent  Imck  to  the  convent. 

lie  reeiiviil  me  with  the  condeseension  of  a  patron,  rathcr 
than  the  tijndni'ss  of  a  parent ;  listened  patiently,  but  coldly, 
to  my  Ui\c  of  monastic  grievances  and  disgusts,  and  promiacd 
to  think  what  else  could  be  done  for  me.  This  culdness 
bll-ilitt'd  and  clrove  l>aek  all  the  frank  affection  of  my  nature 
that  w;i»  neatly  to  spring  forth  at  the  least  warmth  of  psreDtal 
kindness.  All  my  early  fi'elinga  towards  my  father  revived. 
I  again  looked  up  to  him  as  the  stately  magnificent  being  that 
had  dnuiil.'d  ri.y  rliJMish  iinaffingtiui.,  aiul  felt  na   if  I   had  no 
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my  father's  house.  I  was  doomed  never  to  be  properly 
kno^n  there.  I  was  made,  by  wrong  treatment,  strange 
even  to  myself,  and  they  judged  of  me  from  my  strangeness. 

I  was  startled  one  day  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  monks  of 
my  convent  gliding  out  of  my  Other's  room.  He  saw  me, 
but  pretended  not  to  notice  mc,  and  this  very  hypocrisy  made 
me  suspect  something.  I  had  become  sore  and  susceptible 
in  my  feelings,  every  thing  inflicted  a  wound  on  them.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  I  was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  a 
pampered  minion,  the  favorite  servant  of  my  father.  All  the 
pride  and  passion  of  my  nature  rose  in  an  instant,  and  I  struck 
him  to  the  earth.  My  father  was  passing  by ;  he  stopped  not 
to  inquire  the  reason,  nor  indeed  could  he  read  the  long 
course  of  mental  sufferings  which  were  the  real  cause.  He 
rebuked  me  with  anger  and  scorn ;  summoning  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  his  nature  and  grandeur  of  his  look  to  give  weight  to 
the  contumely  with  which  he  treated  me.  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  deserved  it.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  appreciated.  I  felt  that 
I  had  that  within  mo  which  merited  better  treatment.  My 
heart  swelled  against  a  father's  injustice.  I  broke  through  my 
habitual  awe  of  him — I  replied  to  him  with  impatience.  My 
hot  spirit  flushed  in  my  cheek  and  kindled  in  my  eye ;  but 
my  sensitive  heart  swelled  as  quickly,  and  before  I  had  half 
vented  my  passion,  I  felt  it  suffocated  and  quenched  in  my 
tears.  My  &ther  was  astonished  and  incensed  at  this  turning 
of  the  worm,  and  ordered  me  to  my  chamber.  I  retired  in 
silence,  choking  with  contending  emotions. 

I  had  not  been  long  there  when  I  overheard  voices  in 
an  adjoining  apartment  It  was  a  consultation  between  my 
£iither  and  the  monk,  about  the  means  of  getting  me  back 
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quietly  to  the  couTcnt.  &Iy  resolution  was  taken.  I  hnd  i 
longer  a  home  nora&tlier.  That  very  night  1  loftlhc  palen 
roof.  1  gut  on  boitril  a,  vessel  about  making  sail  fram  I 
liarbor,and  abandoned  mjstli'to  iLo  widu  world.  Notnat 
to  what  port  she  st«orod  ;  any  part  of  so  beautiful  i 
was  better  than  my  convent.  No  matter  where  I  vraa  casi  Ij 
fortune ;  any  place  would  be  more  a  home  to  me  t 
home  i  had  left  behind.  The  vessel  was  bound  to  I 
We  arrived  there  after  a  voyage  of  a  tew  days. 

As  I  entered  the  harbor  l>etwe*fl  the  moles  which  erabni 
it,  and  beh>-ld  the  amphitheatre  of  pahices,  and  churches,  m 
splendid   gardens,  rising  one  abovo  omithcr,  1  felt  at  ( 
its  title  to  the  appellation  of  Gen<ui  the  Superb.     1  landed  t 
the  mole  an  utier  stranger,  without  knowing  what  to  do,  4 
whither  to  direct  my  steps.     No  matter :  I  was  releosod  frd 
tile  thraldoni  of  the  convent  and  iho  huniiliatiims  of  ht> 
When  i  .traversed  the  Strada  Bulhi  and  the  Stnuja  Num 
those  streets  of  palaces,  and  gazed  at  the  wonders  of  arohitMt' 
turo  around  me;  when  I  wand>.'rcd  at  close  of  day  amtii  a 
gay  throng  of  the  brilliant  aiid  the  bceutil'ul,  through  the  grc«it 
alleys  of  the  Aqua  Verde,  or  among  the  colonnades  and  ter- 
races of  the  magnificent  DorJa  gardens ;  I  thought  it  impoA- 
Bible  to  be  ever  otherwise  than  happy  in  Genoa.     A  few  davn 
BufEced  to  show  me  my  mistake.     My  scanty  purse  waa  ex- 
hausted, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  experienced  tlie 
sordid  distress  of  penury.     I  had  never  known  the  want  of 
money,  and  had  never  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
evil.     I  was  ignorant  of  the  world  and  all  its  ways  ;  and  wlu 
first  the  idea  of  destitution  came  over  my  mind,  its  efl«>ot  « 
withering.  _    I  wais  wandering  penniless   thruugh  Uw  air 
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which  no  longer  delighted  my  eyes,  when  chance  led  my  steps 
into  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Annunciata. 

A  celebrated  painter  of  the  day  was  at  that  moment  super- 
intending the  placing  of  one  of  his  pictures  over  an  altar. 
The  proficiency  which  I  had  acquired  in  his  art  during  my 
residence  in  the  convent,  had  made  me  an  enthusiastic  amateur. 
I  was  struck,  at  the  first  glance,  with  the  painting.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  Madonna.  So  innocent,  so  lovely,  such  a  divine 
expression  of  maternal  tenderness !  I  lost,  for  the  moment,  all 
recollection  of  myself  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  art.  I  clasped 
my  hands  together,  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  delight. 
The  painter  perceived  my  emotion.  He  was  flattered  and 
gratified  by  it.  My  lur  and  manner  pleased  him,  and  he 
accosted  me.  I  felt  too  much  the  want  of  friendship  to  repel 
the  advances  of  a  stranger ;  and  there  was  something  in  this 
one  so  benevolent  and  winning,  that  in  a  moment  he  gained 
my  confidence. 

I  told  him  my  story  and  my  situation,  concealing  only  my 
name  and  rank.  He  appeared  strongly  interested  by  my 
recital,  invited^me  to  his  house,  and  from  that  time  I  became 
his  favorite  pupil.  He  thought  he  perceived  in  me  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  the  art,  and  his  encomiums  awakened  all 
my  ardor.  What  a  blissful  period  of  my  existence  was  it 
that  I  passed  beneath  his  roof!  Another  being  seenied  created 
within  me ;  or  rather,  all  that  was  amiable  and  excellent  was 
drawn  out.  I  was  as  recluse  as  ever  I  had  been  at  the  convent, 
but  how  different  was  my  seclusion  ?  My  time  was  spent  in 
storing  my  mind  with  lofty  and  poetical  ideas ;  in  meditating 
on  all  that  was  striking  and  noble  in  history  and  fiction ;  in 
studying  and  tracing  all  that  was  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
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nature.  I  was  always  a  viBionary,  imaginative  being, 
now  nvj  reveries  and  imaginings  all  elevated  me  to  raptt) 
1  loiiked  up  to  my  masler  as  to  a  benevolent  genius  that  1 
opened  to  me  a  region  of  enchiuitmcnt.  Ilo  was  nc 
of  Guntia,  but  hod  been  drawn  thither  by  the  solicitations 
several  of  the  nobility,  and  hitd  resided  there  but  a  few  j 
for  the  cumpletioii  ofeertaia  works.  His  health  was  dolica 
and  he  had  to  conlida  much  of  the  filling  up  of  hts  dcsigrii  J 
tlic  pencils  of  his  schulurs.  lie  considered  me  as  particuladj 
huppy  in  delineating  the  human  countenance ;  in  seizing  upf 
characteristic  though  floeting  expressinns,  und  fijcing  thaj 
powerfully  upon  my  canvas.  1  was  employed  continu&lln 
therefore,  in  skctcliing  faces,  and  oflxtn,  when  some  particular 
grace  or  beauty  of  expression  was  wanted  in  a  countenance, 
it  was  intrusted  to  my  pencil.  My  benefactor  was  fond  of 
briugiiig  me  forward  ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  my  actual 
skill,  and  partly  tluoiigh  his  partial  praises,  I  began  to  bu 
noted  fur  the  expressions  of  my  countciiunees. 

Among  the  various  works  wliicli  he  had  undertaken,  was 
an  historical  piece  for  one  of  the  palaces  of  Genoa,  in  which 
were  to  be  introduced  the  likenesses  of  several  of  the  fumilv. 
Among  these  was  one  intrusted  to  my  pencil.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  girl,  as  yet  in  a  convent  for  her  education.  She 
came  out  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  for  the  picture.  I  first 
saw  her  in  an  apartment  of  one  of  the  sumptuous  palaces  of 
Genoa.  Site  stood  before  a  casement  that  looked  out  upon 
the  bay  ;  a  stream  of  vernal  sunshine  fell  upon  her,  and  shed 
a  hind  of  glory  round  her,  as  it  lit  up  the  rich  crimson  cham- 
bt-r.  She  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age — and  oh,  how  tovelii 
The  scene  broke  upon  me  like  a  mere  vision  of  spring  i 
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youth  and  beauty.  I  could  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped 
her.  She  was  like  one  of  those  fictions  of  poets  and  painters, 
when  they  would  express  the  beau  ideal  that  haunts  their  minds 
with  shapes  of  indescribable  perfection.  I  was  permitted  to 
watch  her  countenance  in  various  positions,  and  I  fondly  pro- 
tracted the  study  that  was  undoing  me.  The  more  I  gazed  on 
her,  the  more  I  became  enamoured ;  there  was  something 
almost  painful  in  my  intense  admiration.  I  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  i^e,  shy,  diffident,  and  inexperienced.  I  was  treated 
with  attention  by  her  mother ;  fur  my  youth  and  my  enthusiasm 
in  my  art  had  won  favor  for  me  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
something  in  my  air  and  manner  inspired  interest  and  respect. 
Still  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  treated  could  not  dispel 
the  embarrassment  into  which  my  own  imagination  threw  m€ 
when  in  presence  of  this  lovely  being.  It  elevated  her  into 
something  almost  more  than  mortal.  She  seemed  too  exqui- 
site for  earthly  use ;  too  delicate  and  exalted  for  human  attain- 
ment. As  I  sat  tracing  her  charms  on  my  canvas,  with  my 
ryes  occasionally  riveted  on  her  features,  I  drank  in  delicious 
poison  that  made  me  giddy.  'My  heart  alternately  gushed 
with  tenderness,  and  ached  with  despair.  Now  I  became 
more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  violent  fires  that  had  lain  dor- 
mant at  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  You  who  were  bom  in  a 
more  temperate  climate,  and  under  a  cooler  sky,  have  little 
idea  of  the  violence  of  passion  in  our  southern  bosoms. 

A  few  days  finished  my  task.  Bianca  returned  to  her 
convent,  but  her  image  remained  indelibly  impressed  upon 
my  heart.  Jt  dwelt  in  my  imagination ;  it  became  my  per- 
vading idea  of  beauty.    It  had  an  effect  even  upon  my  pencil. 

\  became  noted  for  my  felicity  in  depicting  female  loveliness : 
5 
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it  was  but  because  1  multiplied  tho  imago  of  Bianco.  1 
soothed  aud  jel  fed  my  fancy  by  introducing  her  iii  all  thn 
productions  of  my  muster.  1  have  Etood,  with  delight,  in  ono 
of  the  chapels  of  the  Annuiiciata,  and  heard  the  crowd  cxiiJ 
the  seraphic  beauty  of  a  saint  which  I  had  painted,  I  hav<i 
Been  them  bow  down  in  adorulion  before  tho  painting  ;  ihcy 
were  bowing  Iieforc  thi^  loveliness  of  Bianca. 

I  existed  in  this  kind  of  dream,  I  might  almost  say  ddiri- 
um,  for  upwards  of  a  year.  Such  is  the  tenacity  of  m^ 
imagination,  tlint  the  image  formed  in  it  e<:<ntinued  in  all  its 
power  and  freshiiesa,  InUeeil,  I  was  a  solitary,  meditative 
being,  nmch  g,\\en  to  reverie,  and  apt  to  foster  ideas  which 
had  once  taken  strong  possession  of  me.  I  was  roused  from 
this  fond,  mclanchi>ly,  delicious  dream  by  the  death  of  my 
worthy  benefactor.  1  cannot  describe  the  pangs  his  death 
occasioned  mc  It  left  mo  alone,  and  almost  broken-hearted, 
lie  be<]ueathi>d  to  me  his  little  property,  which,  from  tho 
liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  his  expensive  style  of  living' 
was  indeed  but  small ;  and  he  most  particularly  recommenii'  i 
me,  in  dying,  to  the  protection  of  a  nobleman  who  had  been 

The  latter  was  a  man  who  passed  for  munUiccnt. 
a  lover  and  an  encouruger  of  the  arts,  and  evidently  wished 
be  thought  BO.  He  fancii^  ho  saw  in  me  indications  of 
future  excellence ;  my  pencil  had  already  attracted  attontiun ; 
he  took  me  at  once  under  his  proti-etiou.  Seeing  tlial  1 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  incapable  of  exerting  myself^ 
the  mansion  of  my  late  benefactor,  he  invited  me  to  soj 
for  ft  time  at  a  villa  which  he  possessed  on  tho  border  <rf 
■ea,  in  tho  pictureai^ue  neighborhood  of  Sestri  di  Pooeateb, 
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I  found  at  the  villa  the  count's  only  son,  Filippo.  He 
was  nearly  of  my  age ;  prepossessing  in  his  appearance^  and 
fascinating  in  his  manners,  he  attached  himself  to  me,  and 
seemed  to  court  my  good  opinion.  I  thought  there  was 
something  of  profession  in  his  kindness,  and  of  caprice  in  his 
disposition ;  but  I  had  nothing  else  near  me  to  attach  myself 
to,  and  my  heart  felt  the  need  of  something  to  repose  upon. 
His  education  had  been  neglected  ;  he  looked  upon  me  as  his 
superior  in  mental  powers  and  acquirements,  and  tacitly 
acknowledged  my  superiority.  1  felt  that  I  was  his  equal  in 
birth,  and  that  gave  independence  to  my  manners,  which  had 
its  effect.  The  caprice  and  tyranny  I  saw  sometimes  exercised 
on  others,  over  whom  he  had  power,  were  never  manifested 
towards  me.  We  became  intimate  friends  and  frequent  com- 
panions. Still  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  to  indulge  in  the  reve- 
ries of  my  own  imagination  among  the  scenery  by  which  I 
was  surrounded.  The  villa  conmianded  a  wide  view  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  picturesque  Ligurian  coast.  It 
stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  ornamented  grounds,  finely 
decorated  with  statues  and  fountains,  and  laid  out  in  groves 
and  alleys  and  shady  lawns.  Every  thing  was  assembled 
here  that  could  gratify  the  taste,  or  agreeably  occupy  the 
mind.  Soothed  by  the  tranquillity  of  this'  elegant  retreat, 
the  turbulence  of  my  feelings  gradually  subsided,  and  blend- 
ing with  the  romantic  spell  which  still  reigned  over  my 
imagination,  produced  a  soil,  voluptuous  melancholy. 

I  had  not  been  long  under  the  roof  of  the  count,  when  our 
solitude  was  enlivened  by  another  inhabitant.  It  was  a 
daughter  of  a  relative  of  the  count,  who  had  lately  died  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  bequeathing  this  only  child  to  his  pro- 
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tection.  I  had  heard  much  of  her  beauty  from  IHippo^  IniI 
my  fimcy  had  become  so  engrossed  by  one  idea  of  beaii^,  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  other.  We  were  in  the  central  aaiooii  of 
the  villa  when  she  arrived.  She  was  still  in  mourning,  and 
approached,  leaning  on  the  count's  arm.  As  they  aaoended 
the  marble  portico,  I  was  struck  by  the  elegance  of  her  figure 
and  movement,  by  the  grace  with  which  the  mezzarOy  the 
bewitching  vail  of  Genoa,  was  folded  about  her  slender 
form.  They  entered.  Heavens !  what  was  my  surprise 
when  I  beheld  Bianca  before  me  !  It  was  herself;  pale  with 
grief,  but  still  more  matured  in  loveliness  than  when  I  had  - 
last  beheld  her.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  had  developed 
the  graces  of  her  person,  and  the  sorrow  she  had  under- 
gone had  diffused  over  her  countenance  an  irresistible  ten- 
derness. 

She  blushed  and  trembled  at  seeing  me,  and  tears  rushed 
into  her  eyes,  for  she  remembered  in  whose  company  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  behold  me.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  ex- 
press what  were  my  emotions.  By  degrees  I  oveixsamo  the 
extreme  shyness  that  had  formerly  paralyzed  me  in  her 
prosence.  We  were  drawn  together  by  sympathy  of  8itu»> 
tion.  We  had  each  lost  our  best  friend  in  the  world ;  we 
were  each,  in  some  measure,  thrown  upon  the  kindness  of 
others.  When  I  came  to  know  her  intellectually,  all  my 
ideal  picturings  of  her  were  confirmed.  Her  newness  to  the 
world,  her  delightful  susceptibility  to  every  thing  beautiful 
and  agreeable  in  nature,  reminded  me  of  my  own  emotions 
when  first  I  escaped  from  the  convent.  Her  rectitude  of 
thinking  delighted  my  judgment ;  the  sweetness  of  her  nature 
wrapped  itself  round  my  heart ;  and  then  her  young,  and 
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tender,  and  budding  loveliness,  sent  a  delicious  madness  to 
my  brain. 

I  gazed  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  idolatry,  as  something 
more  than  mortal ;  and  I  felt  humiliated  at  the  idea  of  my 
comparative  unworthiness.  Yet  she  was  mortal ;  and  one 
of  mortality's  most  susceptible  and  loving  oompoimds; — fur 
she  loved  me ! 

How  first  I  discovered  the  transporting  truth  I  cannot 
recollect.  I  believe  it  stole  upon  me  by  degrees  as  a  wonder 
past  hope  or  beliefl  We  were  both  at  such  a  tender  and  loving 
age ;  in  constant  intercourse  with  each  other ;  mingling  in  the 
same  elegant  pursuits; — for  music,  poetry,  and  painting, 
were  our  mutual  delights;  and  we  were  almost  separated 
from  society  among  lovely  and  romantic  scenery.  Is  it 
strange  that  two  young  hearts,  thus  brought  together,  should 
readily  twine  round  each  other  ? 

Oh,  gods !  what  a  dream — a  transient  dream  of  unalloyed 
delight,  then  passed  over  my  soul !  Then  it  was  that  the 
world  around  me  was  indeed  a  paradise ;  for  I  had  woman 
— lovely,  delicious  woman,  to  share  it  with  me !  How  often 
have  I  rambled  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  Sestri,  oi 
climbed  its  wild  mountains,  with  the  coast  gemmed  with 
villas,  and  the  blue  sea  far  below  me,  and  the  slender  Faro 
of  Genoa  on  its  romantic  promontory  in  the  distance ;  and 
as  I  sustained  the  faltering  steps  of  Bianca,  have  thought 
there  could  no  unhappiness  enter  into  so  beautiful  a 
world  !  How  oflen  have  we  listened  together  to  the  night- 
ingale, as  it  poured  forth  its  rich  notes  among  the  moonlight 
bowers  of  the  garden,  and  have  wondered  that  poets  could 
ever  have  fimcied  any  thing  melandioly  in  its  song !     Why, 
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oh  why  is  this  budding  season  of  life  and  tendemeai  m 
transient !  why  is  this  rosy  cloud  of  love,  that  sheds  bh*  b  a 
glow^  over  the  morning  of  our  days,  so  prone  to  brew  up  'nto 
the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ! 

I  was  the  first  to  awaken  from  this  blissful  delirium  of 
the  afiections.  I  had  gained  Bianca's  heart,  what  was  I  to  do 
with  it  ?  I  had  no  wealth  nor  prospect  to  entitle  xne  to  her 
hand ;  was  I  to  take  advantage  of  her  ignorance  of  the 
world,  of  her  confiding  affection,  and  draw  her  down  to  my 
own  poverty?  Was  this  requiting  the  hospitality  of  the 
count  1  was  this  requiting  the  love  of  Bianca  1 

Now  first  I  began  to  feel  that  even  successful  love  may 
have  its  bitterness.  A  corroding  care  gathered  about^  my- 
heart  I  moved  about  the  palace  like  a  guilty  being.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  abused  its  hospitality,  as  if  I  were  a  thief  within 
its  walls.  I  could  no  longer  look  with  unembarrassed  mien 
in  the  countenance  of  the  count.  I  accused  myself  of  perfidy 
to  him,  and  I  thought  he  read  it  in  my  looks,  and  began  to 
distrust  and  despise  me.  His  manner  had  always  been  os- 
tentatious and  condescending ;  it  now  appeared  cold  and 
haughty.  Filippo,  too,  became  reserved  and  distant ;  or  at 
least  I  suspected  him  to  be  so.  Heavens  !  was  this  the  mere 
coinage  of  my  brain  ?  Was  I  to  become  suspicious  of  all 
the  world  1  a  poor,  surmising  wretch ;  watching  looks 
and  gestures;  and  torturing  myself  with  misconstructions t 
Or,  if  true,  was  I  to  remain  beneath  a  roof  where  I  was 
merely  tolerated,  and  linger  there  on  sufferance  ?  *•  This  is 
not  to  be  endured ! "  exclaimed  I :  'M  will  tear  myself 
from  this  state  of  self-abasement — I  will  break  through  this 
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fascination,  and  fly — Fly  ! — Whither  1  from  the  world  1  for 
where  is  the  world  when  1  leave  Bianca  behind  me  1 " 

My  spirit  wus  naturally  proud,  and  swelled  within  me  at 
the  idea  of  being  looked  upon  with  contumely.  Many  times 
I  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  my  family  and  rank,  and  as- 
serting my  equality  in  the  presence  of  Bianca,  when  1  thought 
her  relations  assumed  an  air  of  superiority.  But  the  feeling 
was  transient.  I  considered  myself  discarded  and  condemned 
by  my  family ;  and  had  solemnly  vowed  never  to  own  rela- 
tionship to  them  until  they  themselves  should  claim  it. 

The  struggle  of  my  mind  preyed  upon  my  happiness  and 
my  health.  It  seemed  as  if  the  uncertainty  of  being  loved 
would  be  less  intolerable  than  thus  to  be  assured  of  it,  and 
yet  not  dare  to  enjoy  the  conviction.  I  was  no  longer  the 
enraptured  admirer  of  Bianca;  I  no  longer  hung  in 
ecstasy  on  the  tones  of  her  voice,  nor  drank  in  with  insatiate 
gaze  the  beauty  of  her  countenance.  Iler  very  smiles  ceased 
to  delight  me,  for  I  felt  culpable  in  having  won  them. 

She  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  change  in  me,  and 
inquired  the  cause  with  her  usual  frankness  and  simplicity.  I 
could  not  evade  the  inquiry,  for  my  heart  was  full  to  aching. 

A 

I  told  her  all  the  conflict  of  my  soul ;  my  devouring  passion, 
my  bitter  self  upbraiding.  "  Yes,"  snd  I,  "  I  am  unworthy 
of  you.  I  am  an  oflcast  from  my  family — a  wanderer — a 
nameless,  homeless  wanderer— with  nothing  but  poverty  for 
my  portion ;  and  yet  I  have  dared  to  love  you — have  dared 
to  aspire  to  your  love." 

My  agitation  moved  her  to  tears,  but  she  saw  nothing  in 
my  situation  so  hopeless  as  I  had  depicted  it.  Brou^t  up 
in  a  convent,  she  knew  notliing  of  the  world — ^its  wants — ^ita 
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arc* :  and  indeed  what  womm  m  •  worUj  cmoIM  te  Ai 
nuttora  of  the  heart  1  Nay,  mor^  riM  kindled  lal*  MMrt 
enthuBiasm  when  she  apiilM  of  my  fertmea  aod  mymaU,  W« 
had  dwelt  bother  on  tha  woika  of  tba  frinoaa  maMSiL  I 
related  to  her  their  hiatoriea;  the  higb  mpntuOan,  tt»  te> 
flucnce,  the  tnagnificenoa  to  which  Utej  had  t^tihiri,  Tka 
companiiins  of  priocea,  tlw  &n>rilet  of  kii^  tha  ptiAi  ait 
b<)a:tt  of  nations.  All  this  aba  i^Usd  to  mo.  H«r  kn«  nv 
nothing  in  all  their  gnat  praductiona  that  I  wm  not  aUal* 
achieve ;  and  when  !  behold  tha  lovdf  nreatiim  ghnr  vitt 
fvrv'or,  and  her  whole  countflaaiwa  radiant  wltk  vWoob  «f  anjr 
gtory,  I  was  snatched  up  for  tha  momtnt  into  tba  havnA  of 
her  own  imagiRStion. 

I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  tbia  part  of  mj  almj  ;  j^ 
I  rannut  help  lingering  over  a  period  of  my  liib  on  vhid^ 
>ilh  all   it.^  carea  and  coiiflift-',  1  ItHik  back  wiiJi  tondneaa.  for 
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down  and  desolate,  and  suing  to  me  for  comfort,  all  my  re- 
sentment for  past  neglect  was  subdued,  and  a  glow  of  filial 
affection  was  awakened  within  me. 

The  predominant  feeling,  however,  that  overpowered  all 
others,  was  transport  at  the  sudden  change  in  my  whole 
fortunes.  A  home,  a  name,  rank,  wealth,  awaited  me ;  and 
love  painted  a  still  more  rapturous  prospect  in  the  distance. 
I  hastened  to  Bianca,  and  threw  myself  at  her  feet.  '*  Oh, 
Bionca ! "  exclaimed  I,  "  at  length  1  can  claim  you  for  my 
own.  I  am  no  longer  a  nameless  adventurer,  a  neglected, 
rejected  outcast.  Look — read — behold  the  tidings  that  re- 
store me  to  my  name  and  to  myself!  " 

1  will  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  ensued.  Bianca  re- 
joiced in  the  reverse  of  my  situation,  because  she  saw  it 
lightened  my  heart  of  a  load  of  care ;  for  her  own  part,  she 
had  loved  me  for  myself  and  had  never  doubted  that  my 
own  merits  would  command  both  fame  and  fortune. 

I  now  felt  all  my  native  pride  buoyant  within  me.  I  no 
longer  walked  with  my  eyes  bent  to  the  dust ;  hope  elevated 
them  to  the  skies — my  soul  was  lit  up  with  fresh  fires,  and 
beamed  from  my  countenance. 

1  wished  to  impart  the  change  in  my  circumstances  to  the 
count ;  to  let  him  know  who  and  what  1  was — ^and  to  make 
formal  proposals  for  the  hand  of  Bianca ;  but  he  was  absent 
on  a  distant  estate.  I  opened  my  whole  soul  to  Filippo. 
Now  first  1  told  him  of  my  passion,  of  the  doubts  and  fears 
that  had  distracted  me,  and  of  the  tidings  that  had  suddenly 
dispelled  them.  He  overwhelmed  me  with  congratulations, 
and  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  sympathy ;  I  embraced 
him  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart; — I  felt  compunctious  for 
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lutving  nispccted  him  of  eoldDi,  rad  aikid  Ua  Aaj^naia 
for  ever  tutving  doubted  hu  frisMUiip. 

Nutliing  ia  mo  warm  and  enthuaiMtic  m  a  aaddM  tntprntt 
kion  of  the  heart  between  jotmg  men.  fiUf^  caMend  faita 
uur  concerns  with  tbe  moat  eager  intereat  Ha  warn  «■ 
conlidant  and  connaellor.  It  was  detenniiiad  that  I  ahnU 
hnsten  at  onco  to  Naples,  to  re-catabliab  myaelfia  mj  Athv^ 
uflit'tiiinH,  and  my  patenial  home;  and  the  w*™"— ^  tha 
reconciliation  was  oflected,  and  my  &th«^a  conactit  baaia^ 
I  should  return  and  demand  Blanca  o(  tha  eouni.  IH^fo 
ciigi^ed  to  aecare  hia  bther**  aoquieaoenoe ;  indoad  ha  iiiiiiia 
took  to  watch  over  our  interest,  and  to  be  the  dtaaad 
thniugh  wliicJi  we  might  corrc^MXid. 

My  parting  with  Bianca  was  tondci^-delidous— agonia- 
In;;.     It  was  in  a  littto  pavilion  of  the  garden  which  had  faosB 
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vBgerlj  my  eye  stretched  alcmg  the  coast  of  Sestri  till  it  dis- 
covered the  villa  gleaming  from  among  the  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  moimtain.  As  long  as  day  lasted  I  gazed  and  gazed 
upon  it,  till  it  lessened  and  lessened  to  a  mere  white  speck  in 
the  distance ;  and  still  my  intense  and  fixed  gaze  discerned  it, 
when  all  other  objects  of  the  coast  had  blended  into  indistinct' 
confusion,  or  were  lost  in  the  evening  gloom. 

On  arriving  at  Naples,  I  hastened  to  my  paternal  home. 
My  heart  yearned  for  the  long- withheld  blessing  of  a  father's 
love.  As  I  entered  the  proud  portal  of  the  ancestral  palace, 
my  emotions  were  so  great,  that  I  could  not  speak.  No  one 
knew  me,  the  servants  gazed  at  me  with  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise. A  few  years  of  intellectual  elevation  and  develop- 
ment had  made  a  prodigious  change  in  the  poor  fugitive 
stripling  from  the  convent.  Still,  that  no  one  should  know 
me  in  my  rightful  home  was  overpowering.  I  felt  like  the 
prodigal  son  returned.  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  my 
father.  I  burst  into  tears  and  wept  aloud.  When  I  made 
myself  known,  however,  all  was  changed.  I,  who  had  once 
been  almost  repulsed  from  its  walls,  and  forced  to  fly  as  an 
exile,  was  welcomed  back  with  acclamation,  with  servility. 
One  of  the  servants  hastened  to  prepare  my  &ther  for  my 
reception  ;  my  eagerness  to  receive  the  paternal  embrace  was 
so  great  that  I  could  not  await  his  return,  but  hurried  after 
him.  What  a  spectacle  met  my  eyes  as  I  entered  the 
chamber!  My  &ther,  whom  I  had  left  in  the  pride  of 
vigorous  age,  whose  noble  and  majestic  bearing  had  so  awed 
my  young  imagination,  was  bowed  down  and  withered  into 
decrepitude.  A  paralysis  had  ravaged  his  stately  form,  and 
left  it  a  shaking  rain.    He  sat  propped  up  in  his  chair,  with 
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pale,  relaxed  visage,  and  glassj  wandering  eye.  ffis  Intel' 
lects  had  evidently  shared  in  the  ravages  of  his  firame*  Hie 
servant  was  endeavoring  to  make  him  comprehend  that  a 
visitor  was  at  hand.  I  tottered  up  to  him,  and  sank  at  his 
feet     All  his  past  coldness  and  neglect  were  foigotten  in  his 

■ 

present  sufferings.  I  remembered  only  that  he  was  my 
parent,  and  that  I  had  deserted  him.  I  clasped  his  knee: 
my  voice  was  almost  filled  with  convulsive  sobs.  ^  Pardon 
— pardon !  oh !  my  father !  ^'  was  all  that  I  could  utter. 
His  apprehension  seemed  slowly  to  return  to  him.  He  gaaed 
at  me  for  some  moments  with  a  vague,  inquiring  look;  a 
convulsive  tremor  quivered  about  his  lips;  he  feebly  ex- 
tended  a  shaking  hand ;  laid  it  upon  my  head,  and  burst  into 
an  infantine  flow  of  tears. 

From  that  moment  he  would  scarcely  spare  me  from  his 
sight  I  appeared  the  only  object  that  his  heart  responded  to 
in  the  world ;  all  ol^  was  as  a  blank  to  him.  He  had  almost 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  reasoning  &culty  seemed  at 
an  end.  He  was  mute  and  passive,  excepting  that  fits  of  child- 
like weeping  would  sometimes  come  over  him  without  any 
immediate  cause.  If  I  lefl  the  room  at  any  time,  his  eye  was 
incessantly  fixed  on  the  door  till  my  return,  and  on  my  en- 
trance there  was  another  gush  of  tears. 

To  talk  with  him  of  all  my  concerns,  in  this  ruined  state 
of  mind,  would  have  been  worse  than  useless ;  to  have  left 
him  for  ever  so  short  a  time  would  have  been  cruel,  un- 
natural. Here  then  was  a  new  trial  for  my  affections.  I 
wrote  to  Bianca  an  account  of  my  return,  and  of  my  actual 
situation,  painting  in  colors  vivid,  for  they  were  true,  the 
torments  I   suffered  at  our  being   thus   separated;    for   the 
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youthful  lover  every  day  of  absence  is  an  age  of  love  lost.  I 
inclosed  the  letter  in  one  to  Filippo,  who  was  the  channel  of 
our  correspondence.  1  received  a  reply  from  him  full  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  ;  from  Bianca,  full  of  assurances  of 
affection  and  constancy.  Week  after  we€k,  month  after 
month  elapsed,  without  making  any  change  in  my  circum- 
stances. The  vital  flame  which  had  seemed  nearly  extinct 
when  first  I  met  my  fiither,  kept  fluttering  on  without  any 
apparent  diminution.  I  watched  him  constantly,  faithfully,  I 
had  almost  said  patiently.  I  knew  that  his  death  alone  would 
s(?t  me  free — yet  I  never  at  any  moment  wished  it.  I  felt 
too  glad  to  bo  able  to  make  any  atonement  for  past 
disobedience ;  and  denied,  as  I  had  been,  all  endearments  of 
relationship  in  my  early  days,  my  heart  yearned  towards 
a  father,  who  in  his  age  and  helplessness  had  thrown  himself 
entirely  on  me  for  comfort. 

My  passion  for  Bianca  gained  daily  more  force  from  ab- 
sence :  by  constant  meditation  it  wore  itself  a  deeper  atid 
deeper  channel.  I  made  no  new  friends  nor  acquaintances ; 
sought  none  of  the  pleasures  of  Naples,  which  my  rank  and 
fortune  threw  open  to  me.  Mine  was  a  heart  that  confined 
itself  to  few  objects,  but  dwelt  upon  them  with  the  intenser 
passion.  To  sit  by  my  father,  administer  to  his  wants,  and  to 
meditate  on  Bianca  in  the  silence  of  his  chamber,  was  my  con* 
stant  habit.  Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  my  pencil,  in 
portraying  the  image  ever  present  to  my  imagination.  I  trans* 
ferred  to  canvas  every  look  and  smile  of  hers  that  dwelt  in 
my  heart.  I  showed  them  to  my  &ther,  in  hopes  of  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  his  bosom  for  the  mere  shadow  of  my  love ; 
but  he  was  too  far  sunk  in  intellect  to  take  any  notice  of 
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them.  When  I  received  a  letter  from  Bianoa^  it 
source  of  solitary  luxury.  Her  letters,  it  is  true,  were 
and  less  frequent,  but  they  were  always  full  of  assuraiioes  of 
unabated  afiection.  They  breathed  not  the  frank  and  inno- 
cent warmth  with  which  she  expressed  hersc'lf  in  conversation, 
but  1  accounted  for  it  from  the  embarrassment  which  inex- 
perienced minds  have  often  to  express  themselves  upon  p^per. 
Filippo  assured  me  of  her  unaltered  constancy.  They  both 
lamented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  our  continued  separation, 
though  they  did  justice  to  the  filial  piety  that  kept  me  by  my 
father^s  side. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  in  this  protracted  exile.  To 
me  they  were  so  many  ages.  Ardent  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  1  scarcely  know  how  I  should  have  supported  so  long 
an  absence,  had  I  not  felt  assured  that  the  faith  of  Bianca  was 
<^qual  to  my  o^ti.  At  length  my  father  died.  Life  went 
from  him  almost  imperceptibly.  I  hung  over  him  in  mute 
affliction,  and  watched  the  expiring  spasms  of  nature.  His 
last  faltering  accents  w^hispered  repeatedly  a  blessing  on  me. 
Alas  !  how  has  it  been  fulfilled  ! 

When  1  had  paid  due  honors  to  his  remains,  and  laid  them 
in  the  tomb  of  our  ancestors,  I  arranged  briefly  my  aflaira, 
put  them  in  a  posture  to  be  easily  at  my  command  from  a 
distance,  and  embarked  once  more  with  a  bounding  heart  lor 
Genoa. 

Our  voyage  was  propitious,  and  oh  !  what  was  my  rap- 
ture, when  first,  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  I  saw  the  shadowy 
summits  of  the  Apennines  rising  almost  like  clouds  above 
the  horixon !  Tlie  sweet  breath  of  summer  just  moved  ns 
over  the  long  wavering  billows   that  were  rolling  ns  on 
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towards  Genoa.  Bj  d^rees  the  coast  of  Sestri  rose  like  a 
creation  of  enchantment  from  the  silver  bosom  of  the  deep. 
I  beheld  the  line  of  villages^  and  palaces  studding  its  borders. 
My  eye  reverted  to  a  well-known  point,  and  at  length,  from 
the  confusion  of  distant  objects,  it  singled  out  the  villa  which 
contained  Bianca.  It  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  landscape,  but 
glimmering  from  a&r,  the  polar  star  of  my  heart. 

Again  I  gazed  at  it  for  a  livelong  summer's  day,  but  oh ! 
how  different  the  emotions  between  departure  and  return.  It 
now  kept  growing  and  growing,  instead  of  lessening  and 
lessening  on  my  sight.  My  heart  seemed  to  dilate  M'ith  it.  I 
looked  at  it  through  a  telescope.  I  gradually  defined  one 
feature  after  another.  The  balconies  of  the  central  saloon 
where  first  I  met  Bianca  beneath  its  roof;  the  terrace  where 
wc  so  often  had  passed  the  delightful  summer  evenings ;  the 
awning  which  shaded  her  chamber  window ;  I  almost  Ceuicied 
I  saw  her  form  beneath  it.  Could  she  but  know  her  lover 
was  in  the  bark  whose  white  sail  now  gleamed  on  the  sunny 
bosom  of  the  sea!  My  fond  impatience  increased  as  we 
neared  the  coast;  the  ship  seemed  to  lag  lazily  over  the 
billows ;  I  could  almost  have  sprang  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
to  the  desired  shore. 

The  shadows  of  evening  gradually  shrouded  the  scene; 
but  the  moon  arose  in  all  her  fulness  and  beauty,  and  shed 
the  tender  light  so  dear  to  lovers,  over  the  romantic  coast  of 
Sestri.  My  soul  was  bathed  in  unutterable  tenderness.  I 
anticipated  the  heavenly  evenings  I  should  pass  in  once  more 
wandejdng  with  Bianca  by  the  light  of  that  blessed  moon. 

It  was  late  at  night  before  we  entered  the  harbor.  As 
early  next  morning  as  I  could  get  released  from  the  for- 
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■nalitin  of  landing,  I  tlmwiajnlf  onbomfcM^a 
to  the  villa.  As  I  gallopad  nMmd  Am  locky  p 
which  stands  the  Faro,  and  nw  the  ooMt  of  SMtri,  oporiig 
upon  in«,  a  thoiuwid  anxieties  and  doabta  aoddnly  ^nag 
up  in  mr  bosom.  There  fa  aometfaing  fiarftd  in  ittMiBhig  to 
th->so  we  lore,  while  yet  unoeftaiii  what  ilb  ordMogoB  ab- 
5t'n<.v  niiiy  have  eOected.  Hie  turbulence  of  ny  agltirtiia 
fl»^>k  my  wry  frame.  I  qMimd  my  horae  to  i iwloiil Jwl 
spwd ;  ho  iras  wrered  with  foam  when  w«  both  anind 
panting  at  tin  gateway  that  opened  to  &e  gnxada  araHnd  tha 
villa.  I  li-n  my  horae  at  a  tottMgfi,  and  valkad  thm^fc  As 
grounds,  that  I  might  reg^  tianquillity  fiir  Aa  « 
interview.  I  chid  mjaelf  for  haring  anflered  i 
and  surmisM  thus  suddoily  to  ovenome  me ;  bnt  1  waa  alvajs 
prone  to  be  carriod  away  by  gmta  of  the  li 
■  the 
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I  bounded  lightly  along  the  avenue,  down  which  I  had 
Altered  so  slowly  at  my  departure.  1  beheld  her  favorite 
pavilion,  which  had  witnessed  our  parting  scene.  Tlie 
window  was  open,  with  the  same  vine  clambering  about  it, 
precisely  as  when  she  waved  and  wept  mc  an  adieu.  O  how 
transporting  was  the  contrast  in  my  situation  !  As  I  passed 
near  the  pavilion,  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  female  voice :  they 
thrilled  through  me  with  an  appeal  to  my  heart  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Before  I  could  think,  I  felt  they  were  Bianca's. 
For  an  instant  I  paused,  overpowered  with  agitation.  I 
feared  to  break  so  suddenly  upon  her.  I  softly  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  pavilion.  The  door  was  open.  I  saw  Bianca 
seated  at  a  table ;  her  back  was  towards  me,  she  was  war- 
bling a  sofl  melancholy  air,  and  was  occupied  in  drawing.  A 
glance  sufficed  to  show  me  that  she  was  copying  one  of  my 
own  paintings.  I  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  in  a  delicious 
tumult  of  emotions.  She  paused  in  her  singing  :  a  heavy 
sigh,  almost  a  sob  followed.  I  could  no  longer  contain  my- 
self. '*  Bianca ! "  exclaimed  I,  in  a  half-smothered  voice. 
She  started  at  the  sound,  brushed  back  the  ringlets  that  hung 
clustering  about  her  face,  darted  a  glance  at  me,  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  had  I  not 
caught  her  in  my  arms. 

**  Bianca  !  my  own  Bianca  !  "  exclaimed  I,  folding  her  to 
my  bosom,  my  voice  stifled  in  sobs  of  convulsive  joy.  She 
lay  in  my  arms  without  sense  or  motion.  Alarmed  at  the 
eflects  of  my  precipitation,  I  scarce  knew  w^hat  to  do.  I  tried 
by  a  thousand  endearing  words  to  call  her  back  to  conscious- 
ness. She  slowly  recovered,  and  half  opened  her  eyes, 
•*  Where  am  I?  "  murmured  she  faintly.     "  Hero ! "  exdtaiYaftA. 
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ly  pressing  her  to  my  bosom,  ^  here— olose  to  the  heart  that 
adores  you — in  the  arms  of  your  faithful  Ottayio !  **  •*  Ok 
no !  no !  no  ! "  shrieked  she,  starting  into  sadden  life  and 
terror — "  away  !  away  !  leave  me  !  leave  me ! " 
"  She  tore  herself  from  my  arms ;  rushed  to  a  comer  of  the 
saloon,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  the  very 
sight  of  me  were  baleful.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  could 
not  believe  my  senses.  I  followed  her,  trembling;  con- 
founded. I  endeavored  to  take  her  hand;  but  she  shrunk 
from  my  very  touch  with  horror. 

**  Good  heavens,  Bianca ! ''  exclaimed  I,  *^  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  Is  this  my  reception  afler  so  loi^  an 
absence  ?    Is  this  the  love  you  professed  for  me  1 " 

At  the  mention  of  love,  a  shuddering  ran  through  her.  She 
turned  to  me  a  face  wild  with  anguish  :  "  No  more  of  that — 
no  more  of  that ! "  gasped  she :  "  talk  not  to  me  of  love — I 
— I — am  married  !  " 

I  reeled  as  if  I  had  received  a  mortal  blow — a  sickness 
struck  to  my  very  heart.  I  caught  at  a  window-frame  for 
support.  For  a  moment  or  two  every  thing  was  chaos 
around  me.  When  I  recovered,  I  behold  Bianca  lying  on  a 
sofa,  her  face  buried  in  the  pillow,  and  sobbing  convulsively. 
Indignation  for  her  fickleness  for  a  moment  overpowered 
every  other  feeling. 

"  Faithless — ^perjured  ! "  cried  I,  striding  across  the  room. 
But  another  glance  at  that  beautiful  being  in  distress  checked 
all  my  wrath.  Anger  could  not  dwell  together  with  her  idea 
in  my  soul. 

^Oh!  Bianca,"  exclaimed  I,  in  anguish  ^  could  I   havf 
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dreamt  of  this  ?  Could  I  have  suspected  you  would  have 
been  false  to  me  ?  " 

She  raised  her  face  all  streaming  with  tears,  all  disordered 
with  emotion,  and  gave  me  one  appealing  look.  ^  False  to 
you  ? — ^They  told  me  you  were  dead  ! " 

''What,"  said  I,  ''in  spite  of  our  constant  corre- 
spondence ?  " 

She  gazed  wildly  at  mo :  "  Correspondence  ?  what  corre- 
spondence ! " 

"  Have  you  not  repeatedly  received  and  replied  to  my 
letters  ?  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  solemnity  and  fervor.  ^  Aa 
I  hope  for  mercy — never  !  " 

A  horrible  surmise  shot  through  my  brain.  "  Who  told 
you  I  was  dead  ?  " 

"  It  was  reported  that  the  ship  in  which  you  embarked 
for  Naples  perished  at  sea." 

*'  But  who  tolJ  you  the  report  ?  " 

She  paused  for  an  instant,  and  trembled  : — ^"  Filippo !  '* 

"  May  the  God  of  heaven  curse  him  ! "  cried  I,  extending 
my  clinched  fists  alofl. 

'*  Oh  do  not  curse  him,  do  not  curse  him ! "  exclaimed  Ae^ 
"  he  is — he  is — my  husband  !  '* 

This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  unfold  the  perfidy 
that  had  been  practised  upon  me.  My  blood  boiled  like 
liquid  fire  in  my  veins.  I  gasped  with  rage  too  great  for 
utterance — I  remained  fi)r  a  time  bewildered  by  the  whirl  of 
horrible  thoughts  that  rushed  through  my  mind.  The  poor 
victim  of  deception  before  me  thought  it  was  with  her  I  was 
incensed.     She  faintly  murmured  forth  her  exculpation.    I 
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will  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  saw  in  it  more  than  ahe  meant  to 
rereaL  I  saw  with  a  glance  how  both  of  us  had  been 
betrayed. 

**  *Tls  well,**  muttered  i  to  m\*self  in  smothered  aooe&ta  of 
concentrated  furv.     ^  He  shall  render  an  account  of  all  thia," 

Bianca  overheard  me.  New  terror  flashed  in  her  coun- 
tenance, **  For  niezvy^s  sake,  do  not  meet  him ! — say 
nothing  of  what  has  jMssed — for  my  sake  say  nothing  to  him 
— ^I  onlv  shall  be  the  suflerer !  *' 

A  new  suspicion  darted  across  my  mind. — ^"Whatf 
exdaimed  L  ^  do  you  then  fear  him  ?  is  he  mmkimd  to 
you  !  Tell  me,^  reiterated  1,  grasping  her  hand,  and  looking 
her  eagerly  in  the  face,  **  tell  me — darts  he  to  use  yoa 
harshly  !  "* 

**  No !  no  !  no ! "  cried  sbi\  Altering  and  embarrassed — 
but  the  glance  at  her  £l<x^  had  told  mo  volumes.  I  saw  in 
her  pallid  and  wasted  foaturc^  in  the  prompt  terror  and 
subdued  agony  of  her  oye^  a  Mh<^le  history  of  a  mind  broken 

m 

down  by  tyranny.  Great  G«.\i !  and  was  this  beauteous 
ik^wer  snatched  from  me  to  bo  thus  trampled  upon  !  The 
idea  nMised  mo  to  n-uu^nos^  1  olini^od  niy  te^-th  and  hands ; 
I  foamed  at  the  mouth ;  ox^ry  passion  seemed  to  have  re- 
sktlvcd  itself  into  the  furv  that  like  a  l:iva  Ktiud  within  mr 
heart.  Bianca  shrunk  fi\>m  me  in  spotxrhliss  atfrighL  As  I 
strode  bv  the  mindow,  mv  eve  dart<\i  oown  the  allev.  Fatal 
moment !  I  beheld  Filippt^  at  a  ci^tanoe  !  my  brain  wms  in 
delirium — ^I  sprang  fKim  the  pavilion,  and  was  before  him 
with  the  quickness  of  li^htnin^.  Ho  saw  tdo  as  1  came 
ing  upon  him — he  tumoi  palo,  hiAod  wijdly  to  right 
Idl.  as  if  he  would  have  fled,  and  trezr^biing,  drew  his 
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"  Wretch ! "  cried  I,  "  well  may  you  draw  your  weapon  ! " 
I  spoke  not  another  word — I  snatched  forth  a  stiletto,  put 
by  the  sword  which  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  buried  my 
poniard  in  his  bosom.  He  fell  with  the  blow,  but  my  rage 
was  unsated.  I  sprang  upon  him  with  the  blood-thirsting 
feeling  of  a  tiger;  redoubled  my  blows;  mangled  him  in 
my  frenzy,  grasped  him  by  the  throat,  until,  with  reiterated 
wounds  and  strangling  convulsions,  he  expired  in  my  grasp. 
I  remained  glaring  on  the  countenance,  horrible  in  death,  that 
seemed  to  stare  back  with  its  protruded  eyes  upon  me. 
Piercing  shrieks  roused  me  from  my  delirium.  I  looked 
round  .  and  beheld  Bianca  flying  distractedly  towards  us. 
My  brain  whirled — I  waited  not  to  meet  her ;  but  fled  from 
the  scene  of  horror.  I  fled  forth  from  the  garden  like  another 
Cain, — a  hell  within  my  bosom,  and  a  curse  upon  my  head. 
I  fled  without  knowing  whither,  almost  without  knowing  why. 
My  only  idea  was  to  get  farther  and  farther  from  the  horrors 
I  had  lefl  behind ;  as  if  I  could  throw  space  between  myself 
and  my  conscience.  I  fled  to  the  Apennines,  and  wandered 
for  days  and  days  among  their  savage  heights.  How  I  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  tell — what  rocks  and  precipices  I  braved,  and 
how  I  braved  them,  I  know  not.  I  kept  on  and  on,  trying 
to  out-travel  the  curse  that  clung  to  me.  Alas!  the 
shrieks  of  Dianca  rung  forever  in  my  ears.  The  horrible 
countenance  of  my  victim  was  forever  before  my  eyes.  The 
blood  of  Filippo  cried  to  me  from  the  ground.  Rocks,  trees, 
and  torrents,  all  resounded  with  my  crime.  Then  it  was  I 
felt  how  much  more  insupportable  is  the  anguish  of  remorse 
than  every  other  mental  pang.  Oh  !  could  I  but  have  cast  off 
this  crime  that  festered  in  my  heart— -could   I  but  have 
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rrgtuned  the  innocence  that  reigned  in  my  breut  as  I  eaief«4| 
the  garden  at  Sestri — eoold  I  ban  bat  iwtoili  m/f  'tfilkK 
to  life,  I  felt  M  if  I  oould  look  on  iritb  traa^ai^  «pw 
though  Bianca  were  in  hii  amw. 

By  degrees  this  frniiied  ftrer  of  nmocM  Mttltd  hrt»  a 
permanent  malady  of  the  mind — into  one  of  the  mart  horiflU* 
that  ever  poor  wretch  waa  cmwd  with.  YHunww  I  «iB^ 
the  countenance  of  him  I  had  alaln  ^>peand  to  lUlov  m». 
Whenever  1  turned  my  bead^  I  bdicld  it  behind  UM^  hUw 
with  the  contortiotta  of  die  dying  mommt,  I  hnTa  taritd  ha 
every  way  to  escape  from  thli  horriUe  pfaantom,  bat  in  vah. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  an  iUurion  of  the  mind,  the  aoMM' 
(]uenco  of  tny  dismal  edueation  at  the  convent,  or  whadhar  • 
phantom  really  mnt  by  IleaTcn  to  puniah  me,  bat  then  It 
ever  is — at  all  times — in  all  places.     Nor  haa  time  nor  habit 
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derest  of  aflTections  into  the  deadliont  of  Airy.  He  knows 
best  whether  a  frail  erring  ercature  haii  expiated  by  long- 
enduring  torture  and  meaaurctlesa  remorse  the  erimo  of  a 
moment  of  madness.  Often,  often  have  I  prostrated  inyself 
in  the  dust,  and  implored  that  he  would  give  me  a  sign  of  his 
forgiveness,  and  let  me  die 

Thus  far  had  I  written  some  time  sinee.  I  hml  meant  to 
leave  this  reeord  of  misery  and  crime  with  you,  to  be  rend 
when  I  should  be  no  more. 

My  prayer  to  Heaven  has  at  length  been  heard.  Ytm 
were  witness  to  n)y  emotions  last  evening  at  the  churchy 
when  the  vaulted  temple  resounded  with  the  words  of  atone- 
ment and  redemption.  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  me  from 
the  midst  of  the  music;  I  heard  it  rising  aliove  the  pealing  of 
the  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  choir — it  s[»oke  to  me  in  Umm 
of  celestial  melody — it  promised  mercy  and  forgivimess,  but 
demanded  from  me  full  expiation.  I  go  to  make  It.  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  on  my  way  U)  Gioirm,  to  surnrnder  myself 
to  justice.  You  who  have  pitted  my  suflTfrings,  who  bav4i 
poured  the  balm  of  sympathy  into  my  wnuudn,  do  not  shrink 
from  my  memory  with  abhommce  now  that  ytm  kn^iw  my 
story.  Reoollect,  that  when  you  read  of  my  crime  I  shall 
have  atoned  for  it  with  my  blood ! 


When  the  Baronet  had  ftnisbed,  there  was  a  unlrersal  d^ 
nre  czprcMed  to  see  the  paintinn;  of  this  frigbtful  Yhmfi», 
After  miidi  cotneaty  the  Baronet  ecmmgoU^^  on  ocH^»dttM^i  tliat 
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they  should  only  visit  it  one  by  one.  He  oilled  his  hofoa^ 
keeper,  and  gave  her  charge  to  conduct  the  gentlemen,  singlvy 
to  the  chamber.  They  all  returned  varying  in  their  stciries. 
Some  affected  in  one  way,  some  in  another;  some  more,  some 
less ;  but  all  agreeing  that  there  was  a  certain  something 
about  the  painting  that  had  a  very  odd  eflfect  upon  the 
feelings. 

I  stood  in  a  deep  bow-window  with  the  Baronet,  and  could 
not  help  expressing  my  wonder.  "  After  all,"  said  I,  "  there 
are  certain  mysteries  in  our  nature,  certain  inscrutable  im- 
pulses and  influences,  which  warrant  one  in  being  superstitious. 
AVho  can  account  for  so  many  persons  of  different  characters 
being  thus  strangely  affected  by  a  mere  painting  1 " 

''  And  especially  when  not  one  of  them  has  seen  it  ?  "  said 
the  Baronet,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  I,  "  not  seen  it  ?  " 

''  Not  one  of  them  !  "  replied  he,  laying  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  in  sign  of  secrecy.  *'  1  saw  that  some  of  them  were  in  a 
bantering  vein,  and  did  not  choose  that  the  memento  of  the 
poor  Italian  should  be  made  a  jest  of.  So  I  gave  the  house- 
keeper a  hint  to  show  them  all  to  a  diflbrent  chamber  !  ^ 


Thus  end  the  stories  of  the  Nervous  Gentleman. 


PART   SECOND. 


BUCKTHORNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


TbU  world  to  the  best  that  we  lire  In, 

To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  irl  ve  in ; 

But  to  beg;  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  nuui*t  own, 

*Tto  the  Terjr  worst  world,  sir,  thst  erer  wm  known. 

I4n4t  from  an  Iim  Window, 


LITERARY   LIFE. 

AMONG  other  subjects  of  a  traveller's  curiosity,  I  had  at 
one  time  a  great  craving  after  anecdotes  of  literary  life ; 
and  being  at  London,  one  of  the  most  noted  places  for  the 
production  of  books,  I  was  excessively  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  animals  which  produced  them.  Qiance  fortu- 
nately threw  me  in  the  way  of  a  literary  man  by  the  name  of 
Buckthome,  an  eccentric  personage,  who  had  lived  much  in 
the  metropolis,  and  could  give  me  the  natural  history  of 
every  odd  animal  to  be  met  with  in  that  wilderness  of  men. 
He  readily  imparted  to  me  some  useful  hints  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  inquiry. 

'^  The  literary  world,"  said  he,  ^  is  made  up  of  little  con- 
federacies, each  looking  upon  its  own  members  as  the  lights 
of  the  universe ;  and  considering  all  others  as  mere  transient 
meteors,  doomed  soon  to  hll  and  be  foi^tten,  while  its  own 
luminaries  are  to  shine  steadily  on  to  immortality." 

'*  And  pray,"  said  I,  *^  how  is  a  man  to  get  a  peep  into 
those  confederacies  you  speak  of?  I  presume  an  intercourse 
with  authors  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  exchange,  where  one 
must  bring  his  commodities  to  barter,  and  always  give  a  quid 
pro  quo^^ 

^^  Pooh,  pooh !  how  you  mistake,"  said  Buckthome,  smil- 
ing ;  *'''  you  must  nevw  think  to  become  popular  among  wits 
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by  shining.  They  go  into  society  U^  shine  themselves,  not  to 
admire  the  brilliancy  of  others.  I  once  thought  as  jou  do^ 
and  never  went  into  literary  society  without  studying  my 
part  beforehand ;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  soon  got  the 
name  of  an  intolerable  proser,  and  should  in  a  little  while 
have  been  completely  excommunicated,  liad  I  not  changed  my 
plan  of  operations.  No,  sir,  no  character  succeeds  so  well 
among  wits  as  that  of  a  good  listener ;  or  if  ever  you  are 
eloquent,  let  it  be  when  t^te-^-t^te  with  an  author,  and  then 
in  praise  of  his  own  works,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  acceptable, 
in  disparagement  of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  if  ever 
he  speaks  favorably  of  the  productions  of  a  particular  friend, 
dissent  boldly  from  him  ;  pronounce  his  friend  to  be  a  block- 
head ;  never  fear  his  being  vexed ;  much  as  people  speak  of 
the  irritability  of  authors,  I  never  found  one  to  take  offence  at 
such  contradictions.  No,  no,  sir,  authors  are  particularly 
candid  in  admitting  the  faults  of  their  friends. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  exceedingly  sparing  of 
remarks  on  all  modem  works,  except  to  make  sarcastic  ob- 
servations on  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day." 

"  Faith,"  said  I,  "  Til  praise  none  that  have  not  been  dead 
for  at  least  half  a  century." 

"  Even  then,"  observed  Mr.  Buckthome,  "  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  rather  cautious  ;  for  you  must  know  that  many  old 
writers  have  been  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  different 
sects,  and  their  merits  have  become  ns  completely  topics  of 
party  discussion  as  the  merits  of  living  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians. Nay,  there  have  been  whole  periods  of  literature  ab- 
solutely taboo'd,  to  use  a  South  Sea  phrase.  It  is,  for 
example,  as  much  as  a  man*s  critical  reputation  is  worth  in 
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some  circles,  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  any  of  the  writers  of 
the  rei^  «»f  Charles  the  Seci>ntl,  or  even  of  Queen  Anne,  they 
beini'  all  di'clarod  Frenchmen  in  dis^jiiise." 

"  And  pray/'  said  I,  *'  when  am  I  then  to  know  that  I  am 
on  safe  grounds,  boin;^  totally  unaeijuainted  with  the  literary 
land-marks,  and  the  boundary  line  of  fashionable  taste." 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  he,  "  there  is  fortunately  one  tract  of 
literature  which  forms  a  kind  f>f  neutral  ground,  on  which  all 
the  literary  miH^t  amicably,  and  run  riot  in  the  excess  of  their 
good  humor;  ami  this  is  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  Here  you  may  praise  away  at  random.  Hero  it  is 
*  cut  and  come  again ; '  and  the  more  obscure  the  author, 
aiitl  the  more  f[uaint  and  crablx^d  his  style,  the  more  your  ad- 
miration will  smack  of  the  real  relish  of  the  connoisseur; 
whose  taste,  like  that  of  an  epicure,  is  always  for  game  that 
has  an  antiquated  flavor. 

"But,"  continued  he,  "as  you  seem  anxious  to  know 
something  of  literary  society,  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  you  to  some  coterie,  where  the  talents  of  the  day 
are  assembled.  I  cannot  promise  you,  however,  that  they 
will  all  be  «)f  the  first  order.  Somehow  or  other,  our  great 
geniuses  arc  not  gregarious  ;  they  do  not  go  in  flocks,  but  fly 
singly  in  general  society.  They  prefer  mingling  like  com- 
mon men  with  the  multitude,  and  arc  apt  to  carry  nothing  of 
the  author  about  them  but  the  reputation.  It  is  oidy  the  in- 
ferior orders  that  herd  togi'ther,  acquire  strength  and  impor- 
tance by  their  confederacies,  and  bear  all  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  their  species." 


A  LITERARY   DINNER. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Buckthome^ 
he  called  upon  me,  and  took  me  with  him  to  a  regular 
literary  dinner.  It  was  given  by  a  great  bookseller,  or  rsth^ 
a  company  of  booksellers,  whose  firm  surpassed  in  length 
that  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  between  twenty  and  thirty  guests 
assembled,  most  of  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Mr. 
Buckthome  explained  this  to  me,  by  informing  me  that  this 
was  a  business  dinner,  or  kind  of  field-day,  which  the  house 
gave  about  twice  a  year  to  its  authors.  It  is  true  they  did 
occasionally  give  snug  dinners  to  three  or  four  literary  men 
at  a  time ;  but  then  these  were  generally  select  authors 
favorites  of  the  public,  such  as  had  arrived  at  their  sixth  or 
seventh  editions.  "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  certain  geograph- 
ical boundaries  in  the  land  of  literature,  and  you  may  judge 
tolerably  well  of  an  author's  popularity  by  the  wine  his 
bookseller  gives  him.  An  author  crosses  the  port  line  about 
the  third  edition,  and  gets  into  claret ;  and  when  he  has 
reached  the  sixth  or  seventh,  ho  may  revel  in  champagne  and 
burgundy." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  how  far  may  these  gentlemen  have 
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reached  that  I  see  around  me;  are  any  of  these  claret 
drinkers  1 " 

**  Not  exactly,  not  exactly.  You  find  at  these  great 
dinners  the  common  steady  run  of  authors,  one  or  two 
edition  men;  or  if  any  others  are  invited,  they  are  aware 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  republican  meeting. — ^You  understand  me 
— a  meeting  of  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  that  they  must 
expect  nothing  but  plain  substantial  fare." 

These  hints  enabled  me  to  comprehend  more  fully  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table.  The  two  ends  were  occupied  by  two 
partners  of  the  house ;  and  the  host  seemed  to  have  adopted 
Addison's  idea  as  to  the  literary  precedence  of  his  guests.  A 
popular  poet  had  the  post  of  honor ;  opposite  to  whom  was  a 
hot-pressed  traveller  in  quarto  with  plates.  A  grave-looking 
antiquarian,  who  had  produced  several  solid  works,  that  were 
much  quoted  and  little  read,  was  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  seated  next  to  a  neat  dressy  gentleman  in  black,  who  had 
written  a  thin,  genteel,  hot-pressed  octavo  on  political  econ- 
omy, that  was  getting  into  fashion.  Several  three-volumed 
duodecimo  men,  of  fair  currency,  were  placed  about  the 
centre  of  the  table ;  while  the  lower  end  was  taken  up  with 
small  poets,  translators,  and  authors  who  had  not  as  yet  risen 
into  much  notoriety. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was  by  fits  and  starts; 
breaking  out  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  table  in 
small  flashes,  and  ending  in  smoke.  The  poet,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  a  man  on  good  terms  with  the  world,  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  bookseller,  was  very  gay  and  brilliant,  and 
said  many  clever  things  which  set  the  partner  next  him  in  a 
roar,  and  deUj^ded  all  the  company.    The  pther  partner^ 
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however,  maintained  his  sedateness,  and  kept  carvii^  on,  with 
the  air  of  a  thorough  man  of  business,  intent  upon  the  oooupt- 
tion  of  the  moment.  His  gravity  was  explained  to  me  bjr 
my  friend  Buckthorne.  He  informed  me  that  the  conoems  of 
the  house  were  admirably  distributed  among  the  partnera. 
"  Thus,  for  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  grave  gentleman  is  the 
carving  partner,  who  attends  to  the  joints ;  and  the  other  is 
the  laughing  partner,  who  attends  to  the  jokes.'* 

The  general  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  as  the  authors  there  seemd  to  possess 
the  greatest  courage  of  the  tongue.  As  to  the  crew  at  the 
lower  end,  if  they  did  not  make  much  figure  in  talking,  they 
did  in  eating.  Never  was  there  a  more  determined,  invet- 
erate, thoroughly  sustained  attack  on  the  trencher  than  by 
this  phalanx  of  masticators.  When  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  wine  began  to  circulate,  they  grew  very  merry  and 
jocose  among  themselves.  Their  jokes,  however,  if  by  chance 
any  of  them  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  seldom  pro- 
duced much  effect.  Even  the  laughing  partner  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  honor  them  with  a  smile ;  which  my  neighbor 
Buckthorne  accounted  for,  by  informing  me  that  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  popularity  to  be  obtained  before  a  book- 
seller could  afford  to  laugh  at  an  author's  jokes. 

Among  this  crew  of  questionable  gentlemen  thus  seated 
below  the  salt,  my  eye  singled  out  one  in  particular.  He 
was  rather  shabbily  dressed  ;  though  he  had  evidently  made 
the  most  of  a  rusty  black  coat,  and  wore  his  shirt-frill  plaited 
and  puffed  out  voluminously  at  the  bosom.  His  fiice  was 
dusky,  but  florid,  perhaps  a  little  too  florid,  particularly 
about  the  nose ;  though  the  rosy  hue  gave  the  greater  lustre 
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to  a  twinkling  black  eye.  lie  had  a  little  the  look  of  a  boon 
companion,  with  that  dash  of  the  poor  devil  in  it  which  gives 
an  inexpressibly  mellow  tone  to  a  man's  humor.  I  had 
seldom  seen  a  face  of  richer  promise ;  but  never  was  promise 
so  ill  kept.  He  said  nothing,  ate  and  drank  with  the  keen 
appetite  of  a  garreteer,  and  scarcely  stopped  to  laugh,  even  at 
the  good  jokes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  1  inquired 
who  he  was.  Buckthome  looked  at  him  attentively :  '*  Gad," 
said  he,  **  I  have  seen  that  face  before,  but  where  I  cannot 
recollect.  He  cannot  be  an  author  of  any  note.  I  suppose 
some  writer  of  sermons,  or  grinder  of  foreign  travels." 

After  dinner  wo  retired  to  another  room  to  take  tea  and 
coffee,  whero  we  were  reinforced  by  a  cloud  of  inferior  guests, 
— authors  of  small  volumes  in  boards,  and  pamphlets  stitched 
in  blue  paper.  These  had  not  as  yet  arrived  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  dinner  invitation,  but  were  invited  occasionally  to 
pass  the  evening  in  a  friendly  way.  They  were  very  respect- 
ful to  the  partners,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  stand  a  little  in 
awe  of  them  ;  but  they  paid  devoted  court  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  were  extravagantly  fond  of  the  children.  Some 
few,  who  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  make  such  ad- 
vances, stood  shyly  off  in  comers,  talking  to  one  another ;  or 
turned  over  the  portfolios  of  prints  which  they  had  not  seen 
above  five  thousand  times,  or  moused  over  the  music  on  the 
forte-piano. 

The  poet  and  the  thin  octavo  gentleman  were  the  persons 
most  current  and  at  their  ease  in  the  drawing-room ;  being 
men  evidently  of  circulation  in  the  West  End.  They  got  on 
each  side  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  paid  her  a  thousand 
compliments  and  dvilitiefl^  at  some  of  which  I  thought  she 
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-would  have  expired  with  delight  ETery  thitig  tbey  nid  md 
did  had  the  odor  of  fashionable  life.  I  looked  round  in  tho 
for  the  poor  devil  author  in  the  rusty  black  ooat;  ha  bad 
disappeared  immediately  ader  leaving  the  table,  haTti^  a 
dread,  no  doubt,  of  the  glaring  light  of  a  drawing-room. 
Finding  nothing  fiirther  to  interest  my  attention,  I  took  my 
departure  soon  after  coffee  had  been  served,  leaving  the  poe^ 
and  the  thin,  genteel,  hot-pressed  octavo  genUeman,  n 
of  the  field. 


THE  CLUB  OF  QUEER  FELLOWS. 

T  THINK  it  was  the  veiy  next  evening  that,  in  coming  out 
-■-  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  my  eccentric  friend  Buck- 
thorne,  he  proposed  to  give  me  another  peep  at  life  and 
character.  Finding  me  willing  for  any  research  of  the  kind, 
he  took  me  through  a  variety  of  the  narrow  courts  and  lanes 
about  G>vent  Garden,  until  we  stopped  before  a  tavern,  from 
which  we  heard  the  bursts  of  merriment  of  a  jovial  party. 
There  would  be  a  loud  peal  of  laughter,  then  an  interval,  then 
another  peal,  as  if  a  prime  wag  were  telling  a  story.  After  a 
little  while  there  was  a  song,  and  at  the  close  of  each  stanza  a 
hearty  roar,  and  a  vehement  thumping  on  the  table. 

*'This  is  the  place,"  whispered  Buckthome;  ''it  is  the 
dub  of  queer  fellows,  a  great  resort  of  the  small  wits,  third- 
rate  actors,  and  newspaper  critics  of  the  theatres.  Any  one 
can  go  in  on  paying  a  sixpence  at  the  bar  for  the  use  of  the 
club." 

We  entered,  therefore,  without  ceremony,  and  took  our 
seats  at  a  lone  table,  in  a  dusky  comer  of  the  room.  The 
club  was  assembled  round  a  table,  on  which  stood  beverages 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  individuals. 
The  members  were  a  set  of  queer  fellows  indeed ;  but  what 
was  my  surprise  on  recognizing,  in  the  prime  wit  of  the 
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meeting,  the  poor  devil  author  whom  I  had  remarked  at  the 
booksellers*  dinner  for  his  promising  (aoe  and  his  complete 
taciturnity.  Matters,  however,  were  entirely  changed  widi 
him.  There  he  was  a  mere  cipher ;  here  he  was  lord  d  dw 
ascendant,  the  choice  spirit,  the  dominant  genius.  He  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table  with  his  hat  on,  and  an  eye  beaming 
even  more  luminously  than  his  nose,  lie  had  a  <iuip  and  a 
fillip  for  ever}'  one^  and  a  good  thing  on  every  occasion. 
Nothing  could  be  said  or  done  without  eliciting  a  spark  from 
him :  and  I  solcmnlv  declare  I  have  heard  much  worse  wit 
even  from  noblemen.  11  is  jokes,  it  must  be  confessed,  wen 
rather  wet.  but  they  suited  the  cinde  over  which  he  prended. 
The  company  were  in  that  maudlin  mood,  whoi  a  little  wit 
g<nes  a  great  way.  Every  time  he  c^iened  his  lips  there  wai 
sure  to  be  a  roar ;  and  even  sometimes  belbre  he  had  time  to 
speak. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  enter  in  time  for  a  slee 
ci^m  posed  by  him  expressly  for  the  cluK  and  which  he  sung 
with  two  boon  conipanions,  who  would  have  been  worthy 
subjects  for  Ilc^rarih^s  pencil.  As  they  were  each  provided 
with  a  written  oopy<.  1  ^"^>^  enabled  to  procure  the  reading 
of  it 

Xerrihr,  mi»rrilr  po>h  round  thr  {tIur, 

Aad  nmrnr  tmill  \\it  pV*t^ 
Far  be  who  vcn^  dhnk  xil.  he  wi&k,  b  aa  mi^ 

Soi,  iieic:hbor.  I  drink  to  ihec, 

Xcrrihr.  ncTrilT  fvddle  thr  i>k»p, 

rnril  it  r^t  rorr  fihaC  he ; 
For  a  jptTly  rt^  nnw^  1  j^vtaik  jxnocr  ihe 

I»  a  a^  of  |*ood  ecHii|«T!T. 
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We  waited  until  the  party  broke  up,  and  no  one  but  the 
wit  remained.  He  sat  at  the  table  with  his  1^  stretched 
under  it,  and  wide  apart ;  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets ; 
his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast ;  and  gazing  with  lacklustre 
countenance  on  an  empty  tankard.  His  gayety  was  gone,  his 
fire  completely  quenched. 

My  companion  approached,  and  startled  him  from  his  fit 
of  broH-n  study,  introducing  himself  on  the  strength  of  their 
having  dined  together  at  the  booksellers'. 

*'  By  the  way,''  said  he,  **  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  you 
before;  your  face  is  surely  that  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
though  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  tell  where  I  have  known 
you." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile ;  "  many  of  my 
old  friends  have  forgotten  me.  Though,  to  tell  the  truth,  my 
memory  in  this  instance  is  as  bad  as  your  own.  If,  however, 
it  will  assist  your  reoollcetion  in  any  way,  my  name  is 
Thomas  Dribble,  at  your  service." 

**  What !  Tom  Dribble,  who  was  at  old  Birchell's  school 
in  Warwickshire  1 " 

*^  The  same,"  said  the  other,  coolly. 

^  Why,  then,  we  are  old  schoolmates,  though  it's  no 
wonder  you  don't  recollect  me.  I  was  your  junior  by  several 
years ;  don't  you  recollect  little  Jack  Buckthome  ?  " 

Here  there  ensued  a  scene  of  school-fellow  recognition, 
and  a  world  of  talk  about  old  school  times  and  school  pranks. 
Mr.  Dribble  ended  by  observing,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  that 
times  were  sadly  changed  since  those  days." 

^  Faith,  Mr.  Dribble,"  sttd  I, ''  you  seem  quite  a  different 

man  here  from  what  you  were  at  dinner.    I  had  no  idea  that 

6* 
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you  had  so  much  stuff  in  you.  Tliere  yoa  were  all  nhnn^ 
but  here  you  absolutely  keep  the  table  in  a  roar.** 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir/'  replied  he,  with  a  shake  of  die  hta^ 
and  a  shnig  of  the  shoulder,  "  I  am  a  mere  glow-worm.  I 
never  shine  by  daylight.  Besides,  it's  a  hard  thing  for  t 
poor  devil  of  an  author  to  shine  at  the  table  of  a  rich  book- 
seller. Who  do  you  think  would  laugh  at  any  thing  I  coaU 
say,  when  I  had  some  of  the  current  wits  of  the  dar  abort 
me  ?  But  here,  though  a  poor  devil,  I  am  among  stOl  poorer 
devils  than  myself;  men  who  look  up  to  me  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  belle-esprit,  and  all  my  jokes  pass  as  sterling 
gold  from  the  mint." 

"  You  surely  do  yourself  injustice,  sir,"  said  I ;  **  I  hare 
certainly  heard  more  good  things  from  you  this  evening,  tha 
from  any  of  those  beaux-esprits  by  whom  you  appear  to  have 
been  so  daunted." 

*'  Ah,  sir  !  but  they  have  luck  on  thoir  side  :  they  are  in 
the  fashion — there's  nothing  like  being  in  &shion.  A  man 
that  has  once  got  his  character  up  for  a  wit  is  always  sure  of 
a  laugh,  say  what  he  may.  He  may  utter  as  much  nonsense 
as  he  pleases,  and  all  will  pass  current.  No  one  stops  to 
question  the  coin  of  a  rich  man  ;  but  a  poor  devil  cannot  pnM 
off  either  a  joke  or  a  guinea,  without  its  being  examined  on 
both  sides.  Wit  and  coin  are  always  doubted  with  a  thread* 
bare  coat. 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  he,  giving  his  hat  a  twitch  a 
little  more  on  one  side, — "  for  my  part,  I  hate  your  fine 
dinners;  there's  nothing,  sir,  like  the  freedom  of  a  chop^iouse. 
I'd  rather,  any  time,  have  my  steak  and  tankard  among  my 
own  set,  than  drink  claret  and  eat  venison  with  your  cursed 
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civil,  elegant  oompany,  who  never  laugh  at  a  good  joke  from 
a  poor  devil  for  fear  of  its  being  vulgar.  A  good  joke  grows 
In  a  wet  soil ;  it  flourishes  in  low  places,  but  withers  on  your 
d— d  high,  dry  grounds.  I  once  kept  high  company,  sir, 
until  I  nearly  ruined  myself;  I  grew  so  dull,  and  vapid,  and 
genteel.  Nothing  saved  me  but  being  arrested  by  my  land- 
lady, and  thrown  into  prison ;  where  a  course  of  catch-dubs, 
eightpenny  ale,  and  poor  devil  company,  manured  my  mind, 
and  brought  it  back  to  itself  again.'* 

As  it  was  now  growing  late,  we  parted  for  the  evening, 
though  I  felt  anxious  to  know  more  of  this  practical  philoso- 
pher. I  was  glad,  therefore,  when  Buckthome  proposed  to 
have  another  meeting,  to  talk  over  old  school  times,  and 
inquired  his  schoolmate's  address.  The  latter  seemed  at  first 
a  little  shy  of  naming  his  lodgings ;  but  suddenly,  assuming 
an  air  of  hardihood — ^^  Green-arbor  court,  sir,"  exclaimed  he 
— "  Number — in  Green-arbor  court.  You  must  know  the 
place.  Classic  ground,  sir,  classic  ground !  It  was  there 
Goldsmith  wrote  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield — I  always  like  to 
live  in  literary  haunts." 

I  was  amused  with  this  whimsical  apology  for  shabby 
quarters.  On  our  way  homeward,  Buckthome  assured  me 
that  this  Dribble  had  been  the  prime  wit  and  great  wag  of 
the  school  in  their  boyish  days,  and  one  of  those  unlucky 
urchins  denominated  bright  geniuses.  As  he  perceived  me 
curious  respecting  his  old  schoolmate,  he  promised  to  take 
me  with  him  in  his  proposed  visit  to  Green-arbor  court. 

A  few  mornings  afVerward  he  called  upon  me,  and  we  set 
forth  on  our  expedition.  He  led  me  through  a  variety  of  sin- 
gular alleys,  and  courts,  and  blind  passages ;  for  he  appeared 
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to  be  perfectly  versed  in  all  the  intricate  geography  of  Um 
metropolis.  At  length  we  came  out  upon  Fleet-market,  and 
traversing  it,  turned  up  a  narrow  street  to  the  bottom  oi  a 
long  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  called  Brcak-neok-staira. 
These,  he  told  me,  led  up  to  Green-arbor  court,  and  that 
down  them  poor  Goldsmith  might  many  a  time  have  risked 
his  neck.  When  we  entered  the  court,  I  could  not  but  smile 
to  think  in  what  out-of-the-way  comers  genius  produces  her 
bantlings !  And  the  muses,  those  capricious  dames,  who^ 
forsooth,  so  oflen  refuse  to  visit  palaces,  and  deny  a  riagle 
smile  to  votaries  in  splendid  studies,  and  gilded  drawing- 
rooms, — what  holes  and  burrows  will  they  frequent  to  lavish 
their  favors  on  some  ragged  disciple ! 

This  Green-arbor  court  I  found  to  be  a  small  square, 
surrounded  by  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines 
of  which  seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old 
garments  and  frippery  fluttering  from  every  window.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  were 
stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were 
dangling  to  dry. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuflle  took  place 
between  two  viragos  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  wash-tub, 
and  immediately  the  whole  community  was  in  a  hubbub. 
Heads  in  mob-caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a 
clamor  of  tongues  ensued,  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  cars. 
Every  amazon  took  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants, 
and  brandished  her  arms,  dripping  with  soap-suds,  and  fired 
away  from  her  window  as  from  the  ombrazuro  of  a  fortress ; 
while  the  swarms  of  children  nestled  and  cradled  in  every 
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procreant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with  the  noise,  set  up 
their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the  general  concert. 

Poor  Goldsmith !  what  a  time  he  must  have  had  of  it, 
with  his  quiet  disposition  and  nervous  habits,  penned  up  in 
this  den  of  noise  and  vulgarity  !  How  strange,  that  while 
every  sight  and  sound  was  sufficient  to  embitter  the  heart, 
and  fill  it  with  misanthropy,  his  pen  should  be  dropping  the 
honey  of  Hybla !  Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  drew 
many  of  his  inimitable  pictures  of  low  life  from  the  scenes 
which  surrounded  him  in  this  abode.  Tlie  circumstance  of 
Mrs.  Tibbs  being  obliged  to  wash  her  husband's  two  shirts  in 
a  neighbor's  house,  who  refused  to  lend  her  wash-tub,  may 
have  been  no  sport  of  fancy,  but  a  fact  passing  under  his  own 
eye.  His  landlady  may  have  sat  for  the  picture,  and  Beau 
Tibbs'  scanty  wardrobe  have  been  t^/acsimile  of  his  own. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  foimd  our  way  to 
Dribble's  lodgings.  They  were  up  two  pwr  of  stairs,  in  a 
room  that  looked  upon  the  court,  and  when  we  entered,  he 
was  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  writing  at  a  broken  table. 
He  received  us,  however,  with  a  free,  open,  poor-devil  air, 
that  was  irresistible.  It  is  true  he  did  at  first  appear  slightly 
confused ;  buttoned  up  his  waistcoat  a  little  higher,  and 
tucked  in  a  stray  frill  of  linen.  But  he  recollected  himself  in 
an  instant ;  gave  a  half  swagger,  half  leer,  as  he  stepped  forth 
to  receive  us ;  drew  a  three-legged  stool  for  Mr.  Buckthorne ; 
pomted  me  to  a  lumbering  old  damask  chair,  that  looked  like 
a  dethroned  monarch  in  exile ;  and  bade  us  welcome  to  his 
garret. 

We  soon  got  engaged  in  conversation.     Buckthorne  and 
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ho  had  much  to  bbj  about  early  Bohool  mmbm;  and  m 
nothing  opena  a  man's  heart  more  than  recollections  of  ikt 
kind,  we  aoon  drew  from  him  a  brief  ouUine  of  hia  litemy 


THE    POOR-DEVIL   AUTHOR. 

T  BEGAN  life  unluckily  by  being  the  wag  and  bright 
-^  fellow  at  school ;  and  I  had  the  further  misfortune  of  be- 
coming the  great  genius  of  my  native  village.  My  father 
was  a  country  attorney,  and  intended  I  should  succeed  him  in 
business ;  but  I  had  too  much  genius  to  study,  and  he  was 
too  fond  of  my  genius  to  force  it  into  the  traces ;  so  I  fell 
into  bad  company,  and  took  to  "bad  habits.  Do  not  mistake 
me.  I  mean  that  I  fell  into  the  company  of  village  literati, 
and  village  blues,  and  took  to  writing  village  poetry. 

It  was  quite  the  fashion  in  the  village  to  be  literary. 
There  was  a  little  knot  of  choice  spirits  of  us,  who  assembled 
frequently  together,  formed  ourselves  into  a  Literary,  Scien- 
tific, and  Philosophical  Society,  and  fancied  ourselves  the 
most  learned  Philos  in  existence.  Every  one  had  a  great 
character  assigned  him,  suggested  by  some  casual  habit  or 
affectation.  One  heavy  fellow  drank  an  enormous  quantity 
of  tea,  rolled  in  his  arm-chair,  talked  sententiously,  pro 
nounced  dogmatically,  and  was  considered  a  second  Dr 
Johnson ;  another,  who  happened  to  be  a  curate,  uttered 
coarse  jokes,  wrote  doggerel  rhymes,  and  was  the  Swift  oi 
our  association.    Thus  we  had  also  our  Popes,  and  Gold 
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smiths,  and  Addisons ;  and  a  blu&^tocking  lady,  whose  inw, 
ing-room  we  frequented,  who  corresponded  about  nothing 
with  all  the  world,  and  wrote  letters  with  the  stafiheas  and 
formality  of  a  printed  book,  was  cried  up  as  another  Mn. 
^lontagu.  I  was,  by  common  consent,  the  juvenile  prodi^, 
the  poetical  youth,  the  great  genius,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
village,  through  whom  it  was  to  become  one  day  as  cele- 
brated as  Stratford  on  Avon. 

My  father  died,  and  lefl  me  his  blessing  and  his  business. 
His  blessing  brought  no  money  into  my  pocket ;  and  as  to 
his  business,  it  soon  deserted  me ;  for  I  was  busy  writing 
poetry,  and  could  not  attend  to  law,  and  my  clients,  though 
they  had  great  respect  for  my  talents,  had  no  faith  in  a  poet- 
ical attorney. 

I  lost  my  business,  therefore,  spent  my  money,  and  fin- 
ished my  poem.  It  was  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  and 
was  cried  up  to  tlie  skies  by  the  whole  circle.  The  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  though  each  had  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank 
of  poets,  were  blank  prose  in  comparison.  Our  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu would  cry  over  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  wsf 
pronounced  by  all  the  members  of  the  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Philosophical  Society,  the  greatest  poem  of  the  age^  and 
all  anticipated  the  noise  it  would  make  in  the  great  world. 
There  was  not  a  doubt  but  the  London  booksellers  would  be 
mad  afler  it,  and  the  only  fear  of  my  friends  was,  that  I 
would  make  a  sacrifice  by  selling  it  too  cheap.  Every  time 
they  talked  the  matter  over,  they  increased  the  price.  They 
reckoned  up  the  great  sums  given  for  the  poems  of  certain 
popular  writers,  and  determined  that  mine  was  worth  more 
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than  all  put  together,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  accordingly. 
For  my  part,  I  was  modest  in  my  expectations,  and  deter- 
mined that  I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  thousand  guineas.  So 
I  put  my  poem  in  my  pocket,  and  set  off  for  London.  • 

My  journey  was  joyous.  My  heart  was  light  as  my 
purse,  and  my  head  full  of  anticipations  of  &me  and  fortune. 
With  what  swelling  pride  did  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  old 
London  from  the  heights  of  Highgate !  I  was  like  a  general, 
looking  down  upon  a  place  he  expects  to  conquer.  The  great 
metropolis  lay  stretched  before  me,  buried  under  a  home- 
made cloud  of  murky  smoke,  that  wrapped  it  from  the 
brightness  of  a  sunny  day,  and  formed  for  it  a  kind  of 
artificial  bad  weather.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  away  to 
the  west,  the  smoke  gradually  decreased  until  all  was  clear 
and  sunny,  and  the  view  stretched  uninterrupted  to  the  blue 
line  of  the  Kentish  hills. 

iNfy  eye  turned  fondly  to  where  the  mighty  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's  swelled  dimly  through  this  misty  chaos,  and  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  solemn  realm  of  learning  that  lies  about  its 
base.  How  soon  should  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  throw 
this  world  of  booksellers  and  printers  into  a  bustle  of  bus- 
iness and  delight !  How  soon  should  I  hear  my  name 
repeated  by  printers'  devils  throughout  Paternoster-row,  and 
Angel-court,  and  Ave-Maria-lane,  until  Amen-comer  should 
cc'ho  back  the  sound  ! 

Arrived  in  towi),  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  most  fashion- 
able publisher.  Every  new  author  patronizes  him  of  course. 
In  fact,  it  had  been  determined  in  the  village  circle  that  he 
should  be  the  fortunate  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  vain- 
gloriously  I  walked  the  streets.     My  head  was  in  the  clouds. 
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I  felt  the  airs  of  heaven  playing  about  it,  and  fimoied  il 
already  encircled  by  a  halo  of  literary  glory.  As  I  pawal 
by  the  windows  of  book-shops,  I  anticipated  the  time  when 
tny  work  would  be  shining  among  the  hot-pressed  wonders  of 
ihe  day  ;  and  my  face,  scratched  on  copper,  or  cut  on  wood, 
figuring  in  fellowship  with  those  of  Scott,  and  Byron,  and 
Moore. 

When  I  applied  at  the  publisher's  house,  there  was  some* 
thing  in  the  lofliness  of  my  air,  and  the  dinginess  of  my 
dress,  that  struck  the  clerks  with  reverence.  They  doubtless 
took  me  for  some  person  of  consequence ;  probably  a  digger 
of  Greek  roots,  or  a  penetrater  of  pyramids.  A  proud  man 
in  a  dirty  shirt  is  always  an  imposing  character  in  the  woiid 
of  letters ;  one  must  feel  intellectually  secure  before  he  can 
venture  to  dress  shabbily ;  none  but  a  great  genius,  or  a 
great  scholar,  dares  to  be  dirty  ;  so  I  was  ushered  at  onoe  to 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  high  priest  of  Minerva. 

The  publishing  of  books  is  a  very  different  affair  nowa- 
days from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bernard  Lintot.  I 
found  the  publisher  a  fashionably-dressed  man,  in  an  elegant 
drawing-room,  furnished  with  sofas,  and  portraits  of  cele- 
brated authors,  and  cases  of  splendidly-bound  books.  He 
was  writing  letters  at  an  elegant  table.  This  was  transacting 
business  in  style.  The  place  seemed  suited  to  the  magnifi- 
cent publications  that  issued  from  it.  I  rejoiced  at  the  choice 
I  had  made  of  a  publisher,  for  I  always  liked  to  encourage  men 
of  taste  and  spirit. 

I  stepped  up  to  the  table  with  the  lofty  poetical  port  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  in  our  village  circle; 
though  I  threw  in  it  something  of  a  patronizing  air,  sudi  as 
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one  feels  when  about  to  make  a  man^s  fortune.  The  pub- 
lisher paused  with  his  pen  in  hand,  and  seemed  waiting  in 
mute  suspense  to  know  what  was  to  be  announced  by  so  sin- 
gular an  apparition, 

I  put  him  at  his  ease  in  a  moment,  for  I  felt  that  I  had^ 
but  to  come,  see,  and  conquer.  I  made  known  my  name, 
and  the  name  of  my  poem ;  produced  my  precious  roll  of 
blotted  manuscript ;  laid  it  on  the  table  with  an  emphasis ; 
and  told  him  at  once,  to  save  time,  and  come  directly  to  the 
point,  the  pric^  Mas  one  thousand  guineas. 

I  had  given  him  no  time  to  speak,  nor  did  he  seem  so  in- 
clined. He  continued  looking  at  me  for  a  moment  with  an 
air  of  whimsical  perplexity ;  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot ; 
looked  down  at  the  manuscript,  then  up  again  at  me,  then 
pointed  to  a  chair ;  and  whistling  softly  to  himself,  went  on 
writing  his  letter. 

I  sat  for  some  time  waiting  his  reply,  supposing  he  was 
making  up  his  mind;  but  he  only  paused  occasionally  to 
take  a  fresh  dip  of  ink,  to  stroke  his  chin,  or  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  and  then  resumed  his  writing.  It  was  evident  his  mind 
was  intently  occupied  upon  some  other  subject ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  any  other  subject  could  be  attended  to,  and  my 
poem  lie  unnoticed  on  the  table.  I  had  supposed  that  every 
thing  would  make  way  for  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

My  gorge  at  length  rose  within  me.  I  took  up  my  manu- 
script, thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  and  walked  out  of  the  room ; 
making  some  noise  as  I  went  out,  to  let  my  departure  be 
heard.  The  publisher,  liowever,  was  too  much  buried  in 
minor  concerns  to  notice  it.  I  was  suffered  to  walk  down 
stairs  without  being  called  back.    I  sallied  forth  into  the 
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Street,  but  no  clerk  was  sent  after  me ;  nor  did  the 

call  after  me  from  the  drawing-room  window.     I  have  been 

told  since,  that  he  considered  me  either  a  madman  or  a  fooL 

I  leave  you  to  judge  how  much  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  his 

opinion. 

When  I  turned  the  comer  my  crest  fell.  I  cooled  dowB 
in  my  pride  and  my  expectations,  and  reduced  my  terms  with 
the  next  bookseller  to  whom  I  applied.  I  had  no  better 
success  ;  nor  with  a  third,  nor  with  a  fourth.  I  then  desired 
the  booksellers  to  make  an  offer  themselves ;  but  the  deuce 
an  offer  would  they  make.  They  told  me  poetry  was  a 
mere  drug ;  everybody  wrote  poetry  ;  the  nuirket  was  over- 
stocked with  it.  And  then  they  said,  the  title  of  my  poem 
was  not  taking ;  that  pleasures  of  all  kinds  were  worn  thread- 
bare, nothing  but  hom>rs  did  nowa<lays.  and  even  those  were 
almost  worn  out.  Tales  of  Pirates.  R^jbbors,  and  bloody 
Turks,  might  answer  tolerably  well;  but  then  they  must 
ci>me  from  some  established  well-known  name,  or  the  publie 
would  not  look  at  them. 

At  last  I  offered  to  leave  my  poem  with  a  bookseller  to 
read  it,  and  judge  tor  himself.     "*  Why,  really,  my  dear  Mr. 

a — a — 1  fbniet  your  name.**  sai  i  he,  casting  his  eye  at 

my  rusty  coat  and  shabby  j;:aitors,  "^  really,  sir,  we  are  so 
pressed  with  business  just  ni^w.  and  have  so  many  manu- 
scripts on  hand  to  read,  that  we  have  not  time  to  look  at 
any  new  productions:  but  it*  \>'u  am  call  again  in  a  week 
or  two,  or  say  the  middle  of  next  month,  we  may  be  able 
to  look  over  vour  wntinirs  and  :i!ve  vv^u  an  answer.  I>on't 
lurget,  the  month  arter  ue\t ;  ijc^^si  morning  sir:  happy  to 
see  you  any  time  yuu  are  jnissitijj:  this  nay."*     So  saying,  he 
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bowed  mo  out  in  the  ci vilest  way  imaginable.  In  short,  sir, 
instead  of  an  eager  competition  to  secure  my  poem,  I  could 
not  even  get  it  read !  In  the  mean  time  I  was  harassed  by 
letters  from  my  friends,  wanting  to  know  when  the  work 
was  to  appear ;  who  was  to  be  my  publisher ;  and  above  all 
things,  warning  me  not  to  let  it  go  too  cheap. 

There  was  but  one  alternative  lefl.  I  determined  to 
publish  the  poem  myself;  and  to  have  my  triumph  over  the 
booksellers  when  it  should  become  the  fashion  of  the  day.  I 
accordingly  published  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  and 
ruined  myselfl  Excepting  the  copies  sent  to  the  reviews, 
and  to  my  friends  in  the  country,  not  one,  1  believe,  ever  left 
the  bookseller's  warehouse.  The  printer's  bill  drained  my 
purse,  and  the  only  notice  that  was  taken  of  my  work,  was 
contained  in  the  advertisements  paid  for  by  myself. 

I  could  have  borne  all  this,  and  have  attributed  it,  as 
usual,  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  publisher,  or  the  want 
of  taste  in  the  public ;  and  could  have  made  the  usual  appeal 
to  posterity ;  but  my  village  friends  would  not  let  me  rest 
in  quiet.  They  were  picturing  me  to  themselves  feasting 
with  the  great,  communing  with  the  literary,  and  in  the  high 
career  of  fortune  and  renown.  Every  little  while,  some  one 
would  call  on  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  village 
circle,  recommending  him  to  my  attentions,  and  requesting 
that  I  would  make  him  known  in  society  ;  with  a  jiint,  that 
an  introduction  to  a  celebrated  literary  nobleman  would  be 
extremely  agreeable.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  change  my 
lodgings,  drop  my  correspondence,  and  disappear  altogether 
from  the  view  of  my  village  admirers.  Besides,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  make  one  more  poetic  attempt.    I  was  by  no  means 
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dufheartened  by  the  failure  of  my  first.  My  poem  was  evideBi 
ly  too  didactic.  The  public  was  wise  enough.  It  no  loogw 
read  for  instruction.  ^  They  want  horrors,  do  they  t "  wd 
I:  ^I'faith!  then  they  shall  have  enough  of  them.**  So  I 
looked  out  for  some  quiet,  retired  place,  where  I  might  he 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  friends,  and  have  leisure  to  cook  up 
some  delectable  dish  of  poetical  "  hell-broth." 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  my  mind,  whsn 
chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Canonbury  Castle.  It  is  an 
ancient  brick  tower,  hard  by  "  merry  Islington ; "  the  re- 
mains  of  a  hunting-seat  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  the  took 
the  pleasure  of  the  country  when  the  neighborhood  was  all 
woodland.  What  gave  it  particular  interest  in  my  eyes 
was  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
poet. 

It  was  hero  Goldsmith  resided  when  he  wrote  his 
Deserted  Village.  I  was  shown  the  very  apartment.  It 
was  a  relic  of  the  original  style  of  the  castle,  with  panelled 
wainscots  and  Gothic  windows.  I  was  pleased  with  its  air 
of  antiquity,  and  with  its  having  been  the  residence  of  poor 
Goldy. 

"  Goldsmith  was  a  pretty  poet,'*  said  I  to  myself,  "  a  Tery 
pretty  poet,  though  rather  of  the  old  school,  lie  did  not 
think  and  feel  so  strongly  as  is  the  fashion  nowadays ;  but 
had  he  lived  in  these  times  of  hot  hearts  and  hot  beads,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  written  quite  differently." 

In  a  few  days  I  was  quietly  established  in  my  new  quar- 
ters ;  my  books  all  arranged ;  my  writing^lesk  placed  by  a 
window  looking  out  into  the  fields ;  and  1  felt  as  snug  m 
Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  had  finished  his  bower.     For 
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several  days  I  cDJojed  all  the  novelty  of  the  change  and  the 
charms  which  grace  new  lodgings,  before  one  has  found  out 
their  defects.  I  rambled  about  the  fields  where  I  &ncied 
Goldsmith  had  rambled.  I  explored  merry  Islington;  ate 
my  solitary  dinner  at  the  Black  Bull,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  country-scat  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh;  and 
would  sit  and  sip  my  wine,  and  muse  on  old  times,  in  a 
quaint  old  room,  where  many  a  council  had  been  held. 

All  this  did  very  well  for  a  few  days.  I  was  stimulated 
by  novelty ;  inspired  by  the  associations  awakened  in  my 
mind  by  these  curious  haunts ;  and  began  to  think  I  felt  the 
spirit  of  composition  stirring  within  me.  But  Sunday  came, 
and  with  it  the  whole  city  world,  swarming  about  Canon- 
bury  Castle.  I  could  not  open  my  window  but  I  was  stunned 
with  shouts  and  noises  from  the  cricket-ground;  the  late 
quiet  road  beneath  my  window  was  alive  with  the  tread  of 
feet  and  clack  of  tongues ;  and,  to  complete  my  misery,  1 
found  that  my  quiet  retreat  was  absolutely  a  "  show-house," 
the  tower  and  its  contents  being  shown  to  strangers  at  six- 
pence a  head. 

There  was  a  perpetual  tramping  up  stairs  of  citizens  and 
their  families,  to  look  about  the  coimtry  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  to  take  a  peep  at  the  city  through  the  telescope, 
to  try  if  they  could  discern  their  own  chimneys.  And  then, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vein  of  thought,  or  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
I  was  interrupted,  and  all  my  ideas  put  to  flight,  by  ray  in- 
tolerable landlady's  tapping  at  the  door,  and  asking  me  if  I 
would  *' just  please  to  let  a  lady  and  gentleman  come  in,  to 
take  a  look  at  Mr.  Groldsmith's  room."  If  you  know  any 
thing  of  what  an  author's  study  b,  and  what  an  author  is 
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hinueir,  you  must  know  that  ttera  wm 
put  poaitive  interdict  oa  mj  room'*  bdng  ( 
tlien  it  was  shown  when  I  wu  sbsent,  and  my  papn  pit 
in  confiiaiun ;  and,  on  returning  home  ocw  day,  I  ahnolatajy 
found  a  cursed  tradesniaa  and  his  dm^toia  ga[dnf  ow  i^ 
inanuacnpts,  and  mj  laadtady  fai  a  pani«  at  my  ^tpaaiiMah 
I  tried  to  make  out  a  little  longer,  by  taking  tha  key  In  my 
pocket ;  but  it  would  not  do.  I  orerfaeard  mine  hoatsM  on 
day  telling  some  (^  her  ouatomen  on  the  alair^  that  tha 
room  was  occupied  by  an  author,  who  wM  alway*  In  m  ^Kf 
trum  if  interrupted ;  and  I  immetttately  pcmelrad,  Iqr  ft 
slight  noise  at  the  door,  that  they  wars  peeping  at  ma 
through  the  koy-hole.  By  the  head  c/  Apollo,  but  tUa 
was  quite  too  much !  With  all  my  eagerness  fiv  fiuna^  and 
my  ambition  of  the   stare  of  the  millicHi,  I  had  no  Hna  at 
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and  here  he  had  written  many  numbers  of  the  Spectator.  l\ 
was  hence,  too,  that  he  had  despatched  those  little  notes  to 
his  lady,  so  full  of  affection  and  whimsicality,  in  which  the 
fond  husband,  the  careless  gentleman,  and  the  shifting  spend- 
thrift, were  so  oddly  blended.  I  thought,  as  I  first  eyed  the 
window  of  his  apartment,  that  I  could  sit  within  it  and  write 
volumes. 

No  such  thing!  It  was  haymaking  season,  and,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  immediately  opposite  the  cottage  was  a 
little  ale-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  Load  of  Hay.  Whether 
it  was  there  in  Steele's  time,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  set  all 
attempts  at  conception  or  inspiration  at  defiance.  It  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  Irish  haymakers  who  mow  the  broad  fields 
in  the  neighborhood;  and  of  drovers  and  teamsters  who 
travel  that  road.  Here  they  would  gather  in  the  endless 
summer  twilight,  or  by  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon,  and 
sit  around  a  table  at  the  door ;  and  tipple,  and  laugh,  and 
quarrel,  and  fight,  and  sing  drowsy  songs,  and  dawdle  away 
the  hours,  until  the  deep  solemn  notes  of  St.  Paul's  clock 
would  warn  the  varlets  home. 

In  the  daytime  I  was  less  able  to  write.  It  was  broad 
summer.  The  haymakers  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay  brought  with  it  the  recol- 
lection of  my  native  fields.  So  instead  of  remaining  in  my 
room  to  write,  I  went  wandering  about  Primrose  Hill,  and 
Hampstead  Heights,  and  Shepherd's  Fields,  and  all  those 
Arcadian  scenes  so  celebrated  by  London  bards.  1  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  delicious  hours  I  have  passed,  lying  on  the 
cocks  of  the  new-mown  hay,  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  some 
of  those,  hills,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  fields,  while  the 
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8ummer-fly  busied  about  me,  or  the  grasshopper  leaped  into 
my  bosom ;  and  how  I  have  gazed  with  half-shut  eye  upon  the 
smoky  mass  of  London,  and  listened  to  the  distant  sound  of 
its  population,  and  pitied  the  poor  sons  of  earth,  toiling  in  iti 
bowels,  like  Gnomes  in  the  '*  dark  gold  mines.^ 

People  may  say  what  they  please  about  cockney  pas- 
tt^rala,  but,  aflor  all,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  rural  beauty 
about  the  western  vicinity  of  Liondon ;  and  any  one  that  has 
looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  West  End,  with  its  soft 
bosom  of  green  pasturage  lying  open  to  the  south,  and  dotted 
with  cattle;  the  steeple  of  Ilampstead  rising  among  ridi 
groves  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  the  learned  height  of 
Harrow  in  the  distance ;  will  confess  that  never  has  he  seen 
a  more  absolutely  rural  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
metropolis. 

Still,  however,  1  found  myself  not  a  whit  the  better  off  for 
my  frequent  change  of  lodgings;  and  I  began  to  discover, 
that  in  literature^  as  in  trade,  the  old  proverb  holds  good,  **  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.^^ 

The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  country  played  the  very 
vengeance  with  me.  1  could  not  mount  my  fimcy  into  the 
termagant  v^n.  I  ci^uld  not  conceive,  amidst  the  Mnilfng 
landscape^  a  scene  of  blood  and  murder ;  and  the  smog  citi- 
zens in  breeches  and  gaiters  put  all  ideas  of  heroes  and 
bandits  out  of  my  brain.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  daket 
subjects,  **  the  Pleasures  of  Spring  ^ — ^  the  Pleasnrei  of 
Solitude  '^ — *^  the  Pleasures  of  Tranquillity  " — "*  the  Pleasnrei 
of  Sentiment  ^ — ^nothing  but  pleasures ;  and  I  had  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  **  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  ^  too  atroogly 
in  mv  recollection  to  be  b^uilcd  by  them. 
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Chance  at  length  befriended  me.  I  had  frequently,  in  my 
ramblings,  loitered  about  Hampstead  Hill,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Parnassus  of  the  metropolis.  At  such  times  I  occasionally 
took  my  dinner  at  Jack  Straw's  Castle.  It  is  a  country  inn 
so  named  ;  the  very  spot  where  that  notorious  rebel  and  his 
f<>llowers  held  their  council  of  war.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
citizens  when  rurally  inclined,  as  it  commands  fine  fresh  air, 
and  a  good  view  of  the  city.  I  sat  one  day  in  the  public 
room  of  this  inn,  ruminating  over  a  beefsteak  and  a  pint  of 
porter,  when  my  imagination  kindled  up  with  ancient  and 
heroic  images.  I  had  long  wanted  a  theme  and  a  hero ;  both 
suddenly  broke  upon  my  mind.  I  determined  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  history  of  Jack  Straw.  I  was  so  full  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  was  fearful  of  being  anticipated.  I  wondered  that 
none  of  the  poets  of  the  day  in  their  search  after  rufiian 
heroes,*  had  never  thought  of  Jack  Straw.  I  went  to  work 
pell-mell,  blotted  several  sheets  of  paper  with  choice  floating 
thoughts,  and  battles,  and  descriptions,  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning.  In  a  few  days'  time  I  sketched  out  the 
skeleton  of  my  poem,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  give  it 
flesh  and  blood.  I  used  to  take  my  manuscript,  and  stroll 
about  Caen- wood,  and  read  aloud ;  and  would  dine  at  the 
Castle,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  vein  of  thought. 

I  was  there  one  day,  at  rather  a  late  hour,  in  the  public 
room.  There  was  no  other  company  but  one  man,  who  sat 
enjoying  his  pint  of  porter  at  the  window,  and  noticing  the 
passers  by.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  shooting-coat  His 
countenance  was  strongly  marked :  he  had  a  hooked  nose ; 
a  romantic  eye,  excepting  that  it  had*  something  of  a  squint; 
and  altogether,  as  I  thought,  a  poetical  st^le  of  head.     I  was 
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quite  taken  with  the  man,  for  you  must  know  I  am  a  little 
of  a  physiognomist ;  I  set  him  down  at  once  for  ^ther  a 
poet  or  a  philosopher. 

As  I  like  to  make  new  acquaintances,  considering  every 
man  a  volume  of  human  nature,  I  soon  fell  into  conversa- 
tion  with  the  stranger,  who,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  was  by  no 
means  difficult  of  access.  After  I  had  dined,  I  joined  him  at 
the  window,  and  we  became  so  sociable  that  I  proposed  a 
bottle  of  wine  together,  to  which  he  most  cheerfully  assented. 

I  was  too  full  of  my  poem  to  keep  long  quiet  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  began  to  talk  about  the  origin  of  the  taverUy  and 
the  history  of  Jack  Straw.  I  found  my  new  acquaintance  to 
be  perfectly  at  home  on  the  topic,  and  to  jump  exactly  with 
my  humor  in  every  respect.  I  became  elevated  by  the  wine 
and  the  conversation.  In  the  fulness  of  an  author^s  feelings, 
I  told  him  of  my  projected  poem,  and  repeated  some  passa- 
ges, and  he  was  in  raptures.  He  was  evidently  of  a  strong 
poetical  turn. 

"  Sir,'^  said  he,  filling  my  glass  at  the  same  time,  ''  our 
poets  don't  look  at  home.  I  don^t  see  why  we  need  go  out 
of  old  England  for  robbers  and  rebels  to  write  about.  I 
like  your  Jack  Straw,  sir, — he's  a  home-made  hero.  I  like 
him,  sir — I  like  him  exceedingly.  He's  English  to  the  back- 
bone—damme — Give  mo  honest  old  England  after  all! 
Them's  my  sentiments,  sir." 

"  I  honor  your  sentiment,"  cried  I,  zealously ;  **  it  b 
exactly  my  own.  An  English  ruffian  is  as  good  a  rufllian  for 
poetry  as  any  in  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  the  Archipelago ;  bat 
it  b  hard  to  make  our  poets  think  so." 

"  ^fore  shame  for  them ! "  replied  the  man  in  green. 
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"  What  a  plague  would  they  have  1  What  have  we  to  do 
with  their  Archipelagos  of  Italy  and  Grermany  ?  Haven't 
we  heaths  and  commons  and  highways  on  our  own  little 
island — ay,  and  stout  fellows  to  pad  the  hoof  over  them  too  1 
Stick  to  home,  I  say, — them's  my  sentiments. — Come,  sir, 
my  service  to  you — I  agree  with  you  perfectly." 

''  Poets,  in  old  times,  had  right  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject,'' continued  I ;  **  witness  the  fine  old  ballads  about  Robin 
Hood,  Allan  a'Dale,  and  other  stanch  blades  of  yore." 

"  Right,  sir,  right,"  interrupted  he ;  "  Robin  Hood  !  he 
was  the  lad  to  cry  stand  !  to  a  man,  and  never  to  flinch." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  I,  "  they  had  famous  bands  of  robbers  in 
the  good  old  times  ;  those  were  glorious  poetical  days.  The 
meiTy  crew  of  Sherwood  Forest,  who  led  such  a  roving 
picturesque  life,  *  under  the  greenwood  tree.'  I  have  often 
wished  to  visit  their  haunts,  and  tread  the  scenes  of  the 
exploits  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  Clymm  of  the  Clough,  and  Sir 
William  of  Cloudeslie." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in  green,  "  we  have  had 
several  very  pretty  gangs  since  that  day.  Those  gallant  dogs 
that  kept  about  the  great  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
about  Bagshot,  and  Hounslow,  and  Blackheath,  for  instance. 
Come,  sir,  my  service  to  you.     You  don't  drink." 

"  I  suppose,"  cried  I,  emptying  my  glass,  "  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  the  famous  Turpin,  who  was  bom  in  this  very 
village  of  Hampstead,  and  who  used  to  lurk  with  his  gang  in 
Epping  Forest  about  a  hundred  years  since  1 " 

"  Have  n "  cried  he,  "  to  be  sure  I  have !  A  hearty 
old  blade  that.  Sound  as  pitch.  Old  Turpentine!  as  we 
used  to  call  him.     A  famous  fine  fellow,  sir." 
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<"  Well,  sir,''  oontinued  I, ""  I  have  yisited  Wsldiam  AUwj 
sod  Chingford  Church  merely  from  the  stories  I  heard  whsa 
a  boy  of  his  exploits  there,  and  I  have  seardied  I^qpiDg 
Forest  for  the  cavern  where  he  used  to  conceal  himself  Yoa 
must  know,"  added  I,  ^  that  I  am  a  sort  of  amateur  of  high^ 
waymen.  They  were  dashing,  daring  fellows :  the  best  apol- 
ogies that  we  had  for  the  knights-errant  of  yore.  Ah,  sir ! 
the  country  has  been  sinking  gradually  into  tameness  and 
commonplace.  We  are  losing  the  old  English  spirit.  The 
bold  knights  of  the  Post  have  all  dwindled  down  into  lurking 
footpads,  and  sneaking  pickpockcU ;  there^s  no  such  thing  as 
a  dashing,  gentleman-like  robbery  committed  nowadays  on 
the  King's  highway  :  a  man  may  roll  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other  in  a  drowsy  coach,  or  jingling  post-chaise, 
without  any  other  adventure  than  that  of  being  occasionally 
overturned,  sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  or  having  an  ill-cooked 
dinner.  We  hear  no  more  of  public  coaches  being  stopped 
and  robbed  by  a  well-mounted  gang  of  resolute  fellows,  with 
pistols  in  their  hands,  and  crapes  over  their  faces.  What 
a  pretty  poetical  incident  was  it,  for  example,  in  do- 
mestic life,  for  a  family  carriage,  on  its  way  to  a  country 
seat,  to  be  attacked  about  dark ;  the  old  gentleman  eased  of 
his  purse  and  watch,  the  ladies  of  their  necklaces  and  ear-rings, 
by  a  politely-spoken  highwayman  on  a  blood  marc,  who 
afterwards  leaped  the  hedge  and  galloped  across  the  country, 
to  the  admiration  of  Miss  Caroline,  the  daughter,  who  would 
write  a  long  and  romantic  account  of  the  adventure  to  her 
friend.  Miss  Juliana,  in  town.  Ah,  sir  !  wo  meet  with  noth- 
ing of  such  incidents  nowadays.^ 

**  That,  sir,"  said  my  companion,  taking  advantage  of  a 
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pause,  when  I  stopped  to  recover  breath,  and  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  which  he  had  just  poured  out,  ^'  that,  sir,  craving 
your  pardon,  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  old  Enghsh  pluck. 
It  is  the  effect  of  this  cursed  system  of  banking.  People  do 
not  travel  with  bags  of  gold  as  they  did  formerly.  They 
have  post  notes,  and  drafls  on  bankers.  To  rob  a  coach  is 
like  catching  a  crow,  where  you  have  nothing  but  carrion  flesh 
and  feathers  for  your  pains.  But  a  coach  in  old  times,  sir, 
was  as  rich  as  a  Spanish  galleon.  It  turned  out  the  yellow 
boys  bravely.  And  a  private  carriage  was  a  cool  himdred  or 
two  at  least" 

I  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  the 
sallies  of  my  new  acquaintance.  He  told  me  that  he  often 
frequented  the  Castle,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  more  of 
me ;  and  I  proposed  myself  m.ahy  a  pleasant  aflemoon  with 
him,  when  I  should  read  him  my  poem  as  it  proceeded,  and 
benefit  by  his  remarks ;  for  it  was  evident  he  had  the  true 
poetical  feeling. 

''  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  pushing  the  bottle :  "  Danmie,  I 
like  you !  you're  a  man  afler  my  own  heart.  I'm  cursed 
slow  in  making  new  acquaintances.  One  must  be  on  the 
reserve,  you  know.  But  when  I  meet  with  a  man  of  your 
kidney,  damme,  my  heart  jumps  at  once  to  him.  Them's 
my  sentiments,  sir.  Come,  sir,  here's  Jack  Straw's  health  !  I 
presume  one  can  drink  it  nowadays  without  treason  !  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I  gayly,  "  and  Dick  Turpin's 
into  the  bargain ! " 

''  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  man  in  green,  "  those  are  the  kind  of 
men  for  poetry.    The  Newgate  Calendar,  sir !  the  Newgate 
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Calendar  It  your  only  n'odiii^  !     llierD's  tba  pUo«  I 
for  bold  dwit  and  ''">'"g  feUowi.'* 

We  were  so  much  pleaisd  with  «Mh  othw  Ort  «•  «ft 
until  a  lute  hour.  I  in«atod  oo  f^iag  tha  bill,  Jbr  botti^ 
purse  and  my  lirart  w«re  Aill^  and  I  agrasd  that  ba  ahoaU 
pay  the  xotv  at  our  next  meeting.  A>  the  ocmwIn*  kad  iB 
gone  th;tt  run  between  Hampatead  and  Laadoa,  «■  tad  tt 
n-tum  on  foot.  lie  was  ao  deligjited  irilh  tha  Ida*  of  uj 
poem,  thnt  he  could  talk  of  nothing  elae.  Ha  nada  aa 
repeat  such  passages  u  I  could  Tanwmber ;  and  thoq^  I  dU 
it  in  a  very  niairgled  manner,  having  a  wratched  A«BM(f, 
yet  ho  was  in  raptures. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  break  oat  witk  aoma  amp 
which  he  would  misquoto  mort  terribly,  would  mb  Ua  ba^a 
nnd  exelaim,  "  By  Jupiter,  that's  fine,  that's  noble  I 
Kir,  if  I  can  conceive  how  you  hit  upoD  such  ideas  I " 
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save  a  paltry  purse  of  money.  It's  quite  a  different  case 
from  that  of  a  duel,  where  one's  honor  is  concerned.  For  my 
part,"  added  I,  "  I  should  never  think  of  making  resistance 
against  one  of  those  desperadoes." 

"Say  yqu  sol"  cried  my  friend  in  green,  turning  suddenly 
upon  me,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  my  breast;  *'why,  then, 
have  at  you,  my  lad  !— come — disburse  !  empty  !  unsack  ! " 

In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  muse  had  played  mo  another 
of  her  tricks,  and  had  betrayed  me  into  the  hands  of  a  foot- 
pad. There  was  no  time  to  parley ;  he  nuido  me  turn  my 
pockets  inside  out ;  and  hearing  the  sound  of  distant  foot- 
steps, he  made  one  fell  swoop  upon  purse,  watch,  and  all ; 
gave  mc  a  thwack  on  my  unlucky  pate  that  laid  me  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  scampered  away  with  his  booty. 

I  saw  no  more  of  my  friend  in  green  until  a  year  or  two 
afterwards ;  when  I  caught  sight  of  his  poetical  countenance 
among  a  crew  of  scapegraces  heavily  ironed,  who  were  on  the 
way  for  transportation.  He  recognized,  me  at  once,  tipped 
me  an  impudent  wink,  and  asked  me  how  I  came  on  with  the 
history  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle. 

The  catastrophe  at  CrackskuU  Common  put  an  end  to  my 
summer's  campaign.  I  was  cured  of  my  poetical  enthusiasm 
for  rebels,  robbers,  and  highwaymen.  I  was  put  out  of  con- 
ceit of  my  subject,  and,  what  was  worse,  I  was  lightened  of 
my  purse,  in  which  was  almost  every  farthing  I  had  in  the 
world.  So  I  abandoned  Sir  Richard  Steele's  cottage  in  de- 
spair, and  crept  into  less  celebrated,  though  no  less  poetical 
and  airy  lodgings  in  a  garret  in  town. 

I  now  determined  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  literary, 

and  to  enroll  myself  in  the  fraternity  of  authorship.    It  is  by 

7* 
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the  constant  collision  of  mind,  thought  I,  that  authors  strOw 
out  the  sparks  of  genius,  and  kindle  up  with  glorious  coneep- 
tions.  Poetry  is  evidently  a  contagious  complaint.  I  will 
keep  company  with  poets ;  who  knows  but  I  may  catch  it  as 
others  have  done  1 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  making  a  circle  of  literary  ac- 
quaintances, not  having  the  sin  of  success  lying  at  my  door: 
indeed  the  failure  of  my  poem  was  a  kind  of  recommendation 
to  their  favor.  It  is  true  my  new  friends  were  not  of  the 
most  brilliant  names  in  literature ;  but  then  if  you  would 
take  their  words  for  it,  they  were  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;  and  who  were  to 
live  in  future  ages,  when  the  ephemeral  favorites  of  the  day 
should  be  forgotten. 

I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  more  1  mingled  in 
literary  society,  the  less  1  felt  capable  of  writing ;  that  poetry 
was  not  so  catching  as  I  imagined ;  and  that  in  familiar  life 
there  was  oflen  nothing  less  poetical  than  a  poet.  Besides,  I 
wanted  the  esprit  du  corps  to  turn  these  literary  fellowships  to 
any  account.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  enlist  in  any  par- 
ticular sect.  1  saw  something  to  like  in  them  all,  but  found 
that  would  never  do,  for  that  the  tacit  condition  on  which  a 
man  enters  into  one  of  these  sects  is,  that  he  abuses  all 
the  rest. 

I  perceived  that  there  were  little  knots  of  authors  who 
lived  with,  and  for,  and  by  one  another.  They  considered 
themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  fostered  and  kept  up 
a  conventional  vein  of  thinkhig  and  talking,  and  joking  on  all 
subjects ;  and  they  cried  each  other  up  to  the  skies.  Each 
sect  had  its  particular  creed ;  and  set  up  certain  authors  as 
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divinities,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  them ;  and  consid- 
ered every  one  who  did  not  worship  them,  or  who  wor- 
shipped any  other,  as  a  heretic,  and  an  infidel. 

In  quoting  the  writers  of  the  day,  I  generally  found  them 
extolling  names  of  which  I  had  scarcely  heard,  and  talking 
slightingly  of  others  who  were  the  favorites  of  the  public.  If 
I  mentioned  any  recent  work  from  the  peii  of  a  first-rate 
author,  they  had  not  read  it ;  they  had  not  time  to  read  all 
that  was  spawned  from  the  press ;  he  wrote  too  much  to 
write  well ; — and  then  they  would  break  out  into  raptures 
about  some  Mr.  Timson,  or  Tomson,  or  Jackson,  whose 
works  were  neglected  at  the  present  day,  but  who  was  to  be 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  posterity !  Alas !  what  heavy 
debts  is  this  neglectful  world  daily  accumulating  on  the 
shoulders  of  poor  posterity  ! 

But,  above  all,  it  was  edifying  to  hear  with  what  con- 
tempt they  would  talk  of  the  great.  Ye  gods !  how  immeas- 
urably the  great  are  despised  by  the  small  fry  of  literature ! 
It  is  true,  an  exception  was  now  and  then  made  of  some 
nobleman,  with  whom,  perhaps,  they  had  casually  shaken 
hands  at  an  election,  or  hob  or  nobbed  at  a  public  dinner, 
and  was  pronounced  a  "devilish  good  fellow,''  and  "no 
humbug ; "  but,  in  general,  it  was  enough  for  a  man  to  have 
a  title,  to  be  the  object  of  their  sovereign  disdain  :  you  have 
no  idea  how  poetically  and  philosophically  they  would  talk  of 
nobility. 

For  my  part  this  affected  me  but  little ;  for  though  I  had 
no  bitterness  against  the  great,  and  did  not  think  the  worse 
of  a  man  for  having  innocently  been  bom  to  a  title,  yet  1  did 
not  feel  myself  at  present  called  upon  to  resent  the  indignities 
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poured  upon  them  by  the  little.  But  the  hostility  to  the 
great  writers  of  the  day  went  sore  agiunst  the  grain  with  me. 
I  coiild  not  enter  into  such  feuds,  nor  participate  in  sueh 
animosities.  1  had  not  become  author  sufficientlj  to  hate 
other  authors.  1  could  still  find  pleasure  in  the  novelties  of 
the  press,  and  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  praise  a  contem- 
porary, even  though  he  were  successful.  Indeed  I  was  mis- 
cellaneous in  my  taste,  and  could  not  confine  it  to  any  age  or 
growth  of  writers.  1  could  turn  with  delight  from  the  glow- 
ing pages  of  Byron  to  the  cool  and  polished  raillery  of  Pope ; 
and  after  wandering  among  the  sacred  groves  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  give  myself  up  to  voluptuous  abandcmment  in 
the  enchanted  bowers  of  Lalla  Rookh. 

^  I  would  have  my  authors,"  said  1,  "  as  various  as  my 
wines,  and,  in  relishing  the  strong  and  the  racy,  would  never 
decry  the  sparkling  and  exhilarating.  Port  and  Sherry  are 
excellent  stand-bys,  and  so  is  Madeira ;  but  Claret  and  Bur- 
gundy may  be  drunk  now  and  then  without  disparagement  to 
one's  palate,  and  Champagne  is  a  beverage  by  no  means  to  be 
despised." 

Sueh  was  the  tirade  1  uttered  one  day  when  a  little 
flushed  with  ale  at  a  literary  club.  I  uttered  it  too,  with 
something  of  a  flourish,  for  I  thought  my  simile  a  clever  one. 
Unluckily,  my  auditors  were  men  who  drank  beer  and  hated 
Pope ;  so  my  figure  about  wines  went  for  nothing,  and  my 
critical  toleration  was  looked  upon  as  do>*Tiright  heterodoxy. 
In  a  word,  I  soon  became  like  a  freethinker  in  religion,  an 
outlaw  from  every  sect,  and  fair  game  for  all.  Such  are  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  not  hating  in  literature. 

1  see  you  are  growing  weary,  so  I  will  be  brief  with  the 
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residue  of  my  literary  career.  I  will  not  detain  yon  with  a 
detail  of  my  various  attempts  to  get  astride  of  Pegasus ;  of 
the  poems  I  have  written  which  were  never  printed,  the  plays 
1  have  presented  which  were  never  performed,  and.  the  tracts 
I  have  published  which  were  never  purchased.  It  seemed  as 
if  booksellers,  managers,  and  the  very  public,  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  starve  me.  Still  1  could  not  prevail 
upon  myself  to  give  up  the  trial,  nor  abandon  those  dreams 
of  renown  in  which  1  had  indulged.  How  should  I  be  able  to 
look  the  literary  circle  of  my  native  village  in  the  face,  if  I 
were  so  completely  to  falsify  their  predictions?  For  some 
time  longer,  therefore,  I  continued  to  write  for  fame,  and  was, 
of  course,  the  most  miserable  dog  in  existence,  besides  being 
in  continual  risk  of  starvation.  I  accumulated  loads  of  lit- 
erary treasure  on  my  shelves — loads  which  were  to  be 
treasures  to  posterity  ;  but,  alas !  they  put  not  a  penny  into 
my  purse.  What  was  all  this  wealth  to  my  present  neces- 
sities? I  could  not  patch  my  elbows  with  an  ode;  nor 
satisfy  my  hunger  with  blank  verse.  **  Shall  a  man  fill  his 
belly  with  the  cast  wind  ?  "  says  the  proverb.  He  may  as 
well  do  so  as  with  poetry. 

I  have  many  a  time  strolled  sorrowfully  along,  with  a  sad 
heart  and  an  empty  stomach,  about  five  o'clock,  and  looked 
wistfully  down  the  areas  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
seen  through  the  kitchen  windows  the  fires  gleaming,  and  the 
joints  of  meat  turning  on  the  spits  and  dripping  with  gravy, 
and  the  cook-maids  beating  up  puddings,  or  trussing  turkeys, 
and  felt  for  the  moment  that  if  I  could  but  have  the  run  of 
one  of  those  kitchens,  Apollo  and  the  Muses  might  have  the 
hungry  heights  of  Parnassus  for  me.     Oh,  sir !  talk  of  medi- 
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two-pence  or  three>pence  at  a  go.  I  have  many  a  time  had 
my  pot  of  porter  snipped  off  my  dinner  in  this  way,  and  have 
had  to  dmo  with  dry  lips.  However,  I  cannot  complain.  1 
rose  gradually  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  craft,  and  am  now,  I 
think,  in  the  most  comfortable  region  of  literature." 
"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  what  may  you  be  at  present  1 " 
"  At  present,"  said  he,  "I  am  a  regular  job  writer,  and 
turn  my  hand  to  any  thing.  I  work  up  the  writings  <^ 
others  at  so  much  a  sheet;  turn  off  translations;  write 
second-rate  articles  to  611  up  reviews  and  magazines;  com- 
pile travels  and  voyages,  and  fumbh  theatrical  criticisms  for 
the  newspapers.  All  this  authorship,  you  perceive,  is  anony- 
mous ;  it  gives  me  no  reputation  except  among  the  trade ; 
where  I  am  considered  an  author  of  all  work,  and  am  always 
sure  of  employ.  That's  the  only  reputation  I  want.  I  sleep 
soundly,  without  dread  of  duns  or  critics,  and  leave  immor- 
tal fame  to  those  that  choose  to  fret  and  fight  about  it.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  the  only  happy  author  in  this  world  is  he 
who  is  below  the  care  of  reputation." 


^ 


NOTORIETY. 

WHEN  we  had  emerged  from  the  literaiy  nest  of  hoiieit 
Dribble,  and  had  passed  safely  through  the  dangers  of 
Break-neck-stairs,  and  the  labyrinths  of  Fleet-market,  Buck- 
thome  indulged  in  many  comments  upon  the  peep  into  lite- 
rary life  which  he  had  furnished  me. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  finding  it  so  different  a  world 
from  what  I  had  imagined.  '*  It  is  always  so,"  said  he,  *^  with 
strangers.  The  land  of  literature  is  a  fairy  land  to  those  who 
view  it  at  a  distance,  but,  like  all  other  landscapes,  the  charm 
fades  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  the  thorns  and  briers  become 
visible.  The  republic  of  letters  is  the  most  factious  and  dis* 
cordant  of  all  republics,  ancient  or  modern." 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  you  Mould  not  have  me  take 
honest  Dribble's  experience  as  a  view  of  the  land.  He  is  but 
a  mousing  owl ;  a  mere  groundling.  Wc  should  have  quite 
a  different  strain  from  one  of  those  fortunate  authors  whom 
we  see  sporting  about  the  empyreal  heights  of  fashion,  like 
swallows  in  the  blue  sky  of  a  summer's  day." 

"Perhaps  we  might,"  replied  he,  "but  I  doubt  it.  I 
doubt  whether  if  any  one,  even  of  the  most  successful,  were 
to  tell  his  actual  feelings,  you  would  not  find  the  truth  of 
friend  Dribble's  philosophy  with  respect  to  reputation.  Or*e 
you  would  find  carrying  a  gay  face  to  the  world,  while  some 
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^'ultu^e  critic  was  preying  upon  his  very  liver.  Another, 
who  was  simple  enough  to  mistake  iashion  for  fame,  you 
would  find  watching  countenances,  and  cultivating  invitations, 
more  ambitious  to  figure  in  therbeau  monde  than  the  world  of 
letters,  and  apt  to  be  rendered  wretched  by  the  neglect  of  an 
illiterate  peer,  or  a  dissipated  duchess.  Those  who  were  ris- 
ing to  fame,  you  would  find  tormented  with  anxiety  to  get 
higher;  and  those  who  had  gmned  the  summit,  in  constant 
apprehension  of  a  decline. 

**  Even  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  buzz  of  notoriety, 
and  the  farce  of  fashion,  are  not  much  better  off,  being  inces- 
santly harassed  by  intrusions  on  their  leisure,  and  interrup- 
tions of  their  pursuits ;  for,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings, 
when  once  an  author  is  launched  into  notoriety,  he  must  go 
the  rounds  until  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  day  is  satisfied,  and 
he  is  thrown  aside  to  make  way  for  some  new  caprice.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  do  not  know  but  he  is  most  fortunate  who 
engages  in  the  whirl  through  ambition,  however  tormenting ; 
as  it  is  doubly  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  join  in  the  game 
without  being  interested  in  the  stake. 

**  There  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  fashionable  world  for 
novelty ;  every  nine  days  must  have  its  wonder,  no  matter 
of  what  kind.  At  one  time  it  b  an  author ;  at  another  a 
fire-eater ;  at  another  a  composer,  an  Indian  juggler,  or  an 
Indian  chief;  a  man  from  the  North  Pole  or  the  Pyramids ; 
each  figures  through  his  brief  term  of  notoriety,  and  then 
makes  way  for  the  succeeding  wonder.  You  must  know  that 
we  have  oddity  fiuiders  among  our  ladies  of  rank,  who  collect 
about  them  all  kinds  of  remarkable  bdngs ;  fiddlers,  states- 
men, singers,  warriors,  artists,  philosophers,  actors,  and  poets ; 
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every  kind  of  personage,  in  short,  who  is  noted  for  somethiiig 
peculiar ;  so  that  their  routs  are  like  fancy  balls,  where  every 
one  comes  '  in  character.* 

''  I  have  had  infinite  amusement  at  these  parties  in  notic- 
ing how  industriously  every  one  was  playing  a  part,  and 
acting  out  of  his  natural  line.  There  is  not  a  more  complete 
game  at  cross  purposes  than  the  intercourse  of  the  literary 
and  the  great.  The  fine  gentleman  is  always  anxious  to  be 
thought  a  wit,  and  the  wit  a  fine  gentleman. 

^  I  have  noticed  a  lord  endeavoring  to  look  wise  and  talk 
learnedly  with  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  aiming  at  a  fashion- 
able air,  and  the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  lived  about  town. 
The  peer  quoted  a  score  or  two  of  learned  authors,  with 
whom  he  would  fain  be  thought  intimate,  while  the  author 
talked  of  Sir  John  this,  and  Sir  Harry  that,  and  extolled  the 
Burgundy  he  had  drunk  at  Lord  Such-a-one^s.  Each  seemed 
to  forget  that  he  could  only  be  interesting  to  the  other  in  his 
proper  character.  Had  the  peer  been  merely  a  man  of  erudi- 
tion, the  author  would  never  have  listened  to  his  prosing;  and 
had  the  author  known  all  the  nobility  in  the  Court  Calendar, 
it  would  have  given  him  no  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  peer. 

"  In  the  same  way  I  have  seen  a  fine  lady,  remarkable  for 
beauty,  weary  a  philosopher  with  flimsy  metaphysics,  while 
the  philosopher  put  on  an  awkward  air  of  gallantry,  played 
with  her  fan,  and  prattled  about  the  Opera.  I  have  heard  a 
sentimental  poet  talk  very  stupidly  with  a  statesman  about 
the  national  debt :  and  on  joining  a  knot  of  scientific  old  gen- 
tlemen conversing  in  a  comer,  expecting  to  hear  the  discus, 
^ion  of  some  valuable  discovery,  I  found  they  were  only 
fmusing  themselves  with  a  fat  story.** 


A   PRACTICAL   PHILOSOPHER. 

rpHE  anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  Buckthorne's  early  school- 
"*•  mate,  together  with  a  variety  of  pccularities  which  I  had 
remarked  in  himself,  gave  mc  a  strong  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  his  own  history.  1  am  a  traveller  of  the  good 
old  school,  and  am  fond  of  the  custom  laid  down  in  books, 
according  to  which,  whenever  travellers  met,  they  sat  down 
forthwith,  and  gave  a  history  of  themselves  and  their  adven- 
tures. This  Buckthome,  too,  was  a  man  much  to  my  taste ; 
he  had  seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society,  yet  retained 
the  strong  eccentricities  of  a  man  who  had  lived  much  alone. 
There  was  a  careless  dash  of  good  humor  about  him,  which 
pleased  me  exceedingly  ;  and  at  times  an  cdd  tinge  of  melan- 
choly mingled  with  his  humor,  and  gave  it  an  additional  zest. 
He  was  apt  to  run  into  long  speculations  upon  society  and 
manners,  and  to  indulge  in  whimsical  views  of  human  nature ; 
yet  there  was  nothing  ill-tempered  in  his  satire.  It  ran  more 
upon  the  follies  than  the  vices  of  mankind ;  and  even  the 
follies  of  his  fellow-man  were  treated  with  the  leniency  of  one 
who  felt  himself  to  be  but  frail.  He  had  evidently  been  a 
little  chilled  and  buffeted  by  fortune,  without  being  soured 
thereby  :  as  some  fruits  become  mellower  and  more  generous 
in  their  flavor  from  having  been  bruised  and  frost-bitten. 
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I  have  always  had  a  great  relish  for  the  oonveraatioii  of 
practical  philosophers  of  this  stamp,  who  have  profited  by  tlie 
**•  sweet  uses  "  of  adversity  without  imbibing  its  bitterness ; 
who  have  learnt  to  estimate  the  world  rightly,  yet  good- 
humoredly  ;  and  who,  while  they  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  ^  all  is  vanity,''  are  yet  able  to  do  so  without 
vexation  of  spirit. 

Such  a  man  was  Buckthome.  In  general  a  laughing  j^- 
losopher ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  shade  of  sadness  stole  across 
his  brow,  it  was  but  transient ;  like  a  summer  doud,  which 
soon  goes  by,  and  freshens  and  revives  the  fields  over  which 
it  passes. 

I  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Kensington  Gardens 
—for  he  was  a  knowing  epicure  in  all  the  cheap  pleasures  and 
rural  haunts  within  reach  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful warm  morning  in  spring ;  and  he  was  in  the  happy 
mood  of  a  pastoral  citizen,  when  just  turned  loose  into  grass 
and  sunshine.  He  had  been  watching  a  lark  which,  rising 
from  a  bed  of  daisies  and  yellow-cups,  had  sung  his  way  up 
to  a  bright  snowy  cloud  floating  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

"  Of  all  birds,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  lark.  He 
revels  in  the  brightest  time  of  the  day,  in  the  happiest  season 
of  the  year,  among  fresh  meadows  and  opening  flowers ;  and 
when  he  has  sated  himself  with  the  sweetness  of  earth,  he 
wings  his  flight  up  to  heaven  as  if  he  would  drink  in  the 
melody  of  the  morning  stars.  Hark  to  that  note  !  I  low  it 
comes  thrilling  down  upon  the  ear !  What  a  stream  of 
music,  note  falling  over  note  in  delicious  cadence !  Who 
would  trouble  his  head  about  operas  and  concerts  when  he 
could  walk  in  the  fields  and  hear  such  music  for  nothing  1 
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These  are  the  enjoyments  which  set  riches  at  scorn,  and  make 
even  a  poor  man  independent : 

*  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  yon  do  deny : 
Tou  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature*8  grace ; 

Tou  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
Tou  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  Uwns  by  living  streams  at  eve        * 

^  Sir,  there  are  homilies  in  nature's  works  worth  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools,  if  we  could  but  read  them  rightly,  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest  lessons  I  ever  received  in  time  of 
trouble,  was  from  hearing  the  notes  of  the  lark." 

I  profited  by  this  communicative  vein  to  intimate  to 
Buckthome  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  which  I  fancied  must  have  been  an  eventful  one. 

He  smiled  when  I  expressed  my  desire.  '^  I  have  no 
great  story,"  said  he,  '^  to  relate.  A  mere  tissue  of  errors 
and  follies.  But,  such  as  it  is,  you  shall  have  one  epoch  of 
it,  by  which  you  may  judge  of  the  rest."  And  so,  without 
any  further  prelude,  he  gave  me  the  following  anecdotes  of 
his  early  adventures. 


8 


BUCKTHOENE: 

OB,  THE  YOUNO  MAN  OF  OBEAT  SXPSCTATIOH8. 

X  WAS  born  to  very  little  property,  but  to  great  ezpecta. 
-*•  tions — which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  unlucky  ibrtunet 
a  man  can  be  bom  to.  My  father  w  as  a  country  gentleman, 
the  last  of  a  very  ancient  and  honorable,  but  decayed  fiunily, 
and  resided  in  an  old  hunting-lodge  in  Warwickshire.  He 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  lived  to  the  extent  of  his  moderate 
income,  so  that  1  had  little  to  expect  from  that  quarter ;  but 
then  I  had  a  rich  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  a  penurious, 
accumulating  curmudgeon,  "who  it  was  confidently  expected 
would  make  me  his  heir,  because  he  was  an  old  bachelor, 
because  I  was  named  afler  him,  and  because  he  hated  all  the 
world  except  myself. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  inveterate  hat^r,  a  miser  even  in  mis- 
anthropy, and  hoarded  up  a  grudge  as  he  did  a  guinea.  Thus, 
though  my  mother  was  an  only  sister,  he  had  never  forgiven 
her  marriage  with  my  father,  against  whom  he  had  a  cold, 
still,  immovable  pique,  which  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  like  a  stone  in  a  well,  ever  since  they  had  been  school- 
boys together.  My  mother,  however,  considered  me  as  the 
intermediate  being  that  was  to  bring  every  thing  again  into 
harmony,  for  she  looked  upon  me  as  a  prodigy — God  bless 
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her !  my  heart  overflows  whenever  I  recall  her  tendcmeM. 
She  was  the  most  excellent,  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers. 
I  was  her  only  child  :  it  was  a  pity  she  had  no  more,  for  she 
had  fondness  of  heart  enough  to  hate  spoiled  a  dozen ! 

I  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  public  school,  sorely 
against  my  mother^s  wishes ;  but  my  father  insisted  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  make  boys  hardy.  The  school  was 
kept  by  a  conscientious  prig  of  the  ancient  system,  who  did 
his  duty  by  the  boys  intrusted  to  his  care :  that  is  to  say,  we 
were  flogged  soundly  when  we  did  not  got  our  lessons.  We 
were  put  in  classes,  and  thus  flogged  on  in  droves  along  the 
highway  of  knowledge,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  cattle  are 
driven  to  market;  where  those  that  are  heavy  in  gait,  or 
short  in  leg,  have  to  sufler  for  the  superior  alertness  or  longer 
limbs  of  their  companions. 

For  my  part,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  was  an  incor- 
rigible laggard.  I  have  always  had  the  poetical  feeling,  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  always  been  an  idle  fellow,  and  prone  to 
play  the  vagabond.  I  used  to  get  away  from  my  books  and 
school  whenever  I  could,  and  ramble  about  the  fields.  I 
was  surrounded  by  seductions  for  such  a  temperament.  The 
school-house  was  an  old-fashioned  whitewashed  mansion,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  standing  on  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful 
village:  close  by  it  was  the  venerable  church,  with  a  tall 
Gothic  spire ;  before  it  spread  a  lovely  green  valley,  with  a 
little  stream  glistening  along  through  willow  groves ;  while  a 
line  of  blue  hills  bounding  the  landscape  gave  rise  to  many  a 
summer-day-dream  as  to  the  fairy  land  that  lay  beyond. 

In  spite  of  all  the  scourgings  I  suffered  at  that  school  to 
make  me  love  my  book,  I  cannot  but  look  back  upon  th^ 
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place  with  fondness.  Indeed,  I  considered  this  fireqiUBt 
flagellation  as  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  the  regular 
mode  in  which  scholars  were  made. 

My  kind  mother  used  to  lament  over  my  details  of  the 
sore  trials  I  underwent  in  the  cause  of  learning;  but  my 
father  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  expostulations.  He  had  beea 
flogged  through  school  himself,  and  he  swore  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  a  man  of  parts ;  though,  let  me  speak 
it  with  all  due  reverence,  my  father  was  but  an  indifllerent 
illustration  of  his  theory,  for  he  was  considered  a  giievous 
blockhead. 

My  poetical  temperament  evinced  itself  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  village  church  was  attended  every  Sunday  by  a 
neighboring  squire,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  park 
stretched  quite  to  the  village,  and  whose  spacious  country- 
seat  seemed  to  take  the  church  under  its  protection.  Indeed, 
you  would  have  thought  the  church  had  been  consecrated  to 
him  instead  of  to  the  Deity.  The  parish  clerk  bowed  low 
before  him,  and  the  vergers  humbled  themselves  unto  the  dust 
in  his  presence.  He  always  entered  a  little  late,  and  with 
some  stir ;  striking  his  cane  emphatically  on  the  ground, 
swayhig  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  looking  loftily  to  the  right 
and  lefl  as  he  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle ;  and  the  parson, 
who  always  ate  his  Sunday  dinner  with  him,  never  com- 
menced service  until  he  appeared.  He  sat  with  his  fiimily 
in  a  large  pew,  gorgeously  lined,  humbling  himself  devoutly 
on  velvet  cushions,  and  reading  lessons  of  meekness  and 
lowliness  of  spirit  out  of  splendid  gold  and  morocco  prayer- 
books.  Whenever  the  parson  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  a  rich 
man's  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
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gation  would  torn  towards  the  ''  grand  pew,"  and  I  thought 
the  squire  sieemed  pleased  with  the  application. 

The  pomp  of  this  pew,  and  the  aristocratical  air  of  the 
family  struck  my  imagination  wonderfully ;  and  I  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  little  daughter  of  the  squire's,  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  freak  of  fancy  made  me  more 
truant  from  my  studies  than  ever.  I  used  to  stroll  about 
the  squire's  park,  and  lurk  near  the  house,  to  catch  glimpses 
of  this  damsel  at  the  windows,  or  playing  about  the  lawn,  or 
walking  out  with  her  governess. 

1  had  not  enterprise  nor  impudence  enough  to  venture  from 
my  concealment.  Indeed  I  felt  like  an  arrant  poacher,  until 
1  read  one  or  two  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  when  I  pictured 
myself  as  some  sylvan  deity,  and  she  a  coy  wood-nymph  of 
whom  I  was  in  pursuit.  There  is  something  extremely  deli- 
cious in  these  early  awakenings  of  the  tender  passion.  I  can 
feel  even  at  this  moment  the  throbbing  in  my  boyish  bosom, 
whenever  by  chance  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  white  frock 
fluttering  among  the  shrubbery.  I  carried  about  in  my 
bosom  a  volume  of  Waller,  which  I  had  purloined  from  my 
mother's  library ;  and  I  applied  to  my  little  fair  one  all  the 
compliments  lavished  upon  Sacharissa. 

At  length  I  danced  with  her  at  a  school  ball.  I  was  so 
awkward  a  booby,  that  I  dared  scarcely  speak  to  her ;  I  was 
filled  with  awe  and  embarrassment  in  her  presence ;  but  I  was 
so  inspired,  that  my  poetical  temperament  for  the  first  time 
broke  out  in  verse,  and  I  fiibricated  some  glowing  rhymes, 
in  which  I  berhymed  the  little  lady  under  the  favorite  name 
of  Sacharissa.  I  slipped  the  verses,  trembling  and  blushing, 
into  her  hand  the  next  Sunday  as  she  came  out  of  church. 
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the  bluestockings  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  read  Dr. 
Johnson's  Lives  quite  through,  assured  my  mother  that  great 
geniuses  never  studied,  but  were  always  idle ;  upon  which  I 
began  to  surmise  that  I  was  myself  something  out  of  the 
common  run.  My  father,  however,  was  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  for  when  my  mother,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
showed  him  my  copy  of  verses,  he  threw  them  out  of  the 
window,  asking  her  *''  if  she  meant  to  make  a  ballad-monger 
of  the  boy  1 "  But  he  was  a  careless,  common-thinking  man, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  loved  him  much ;  my  mother 
absorbed  all  my  filial  affection. 

I  used   occasionally,   on  holidays,  to  bo  sent  on  short 
•  visits   to  the  uncle  who  was  to  make  mc  his   heir;   they 
thought  it  would  keep  me  in  his  mind,  and  render  him  fond 
of  me.     He  was  a  withered,  anxious-looking  old  fellow,  and 
lived  in  a  desolate  old  country-seat,  which  he  suffered  to  go 
to  ruin  from  absolute  niggardliness.     He  kept  but  one  man- 
servant, who  had  lived,  or  rather  starved  with  him  for  years. 
No  woman  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  house.     A  daughter 
of  the  old  servant  lived  by  the  gate,  in  what  had  been  a  por- 
ter's lodge,  and  was  permitted  to  come  into  the  house  about 
an  hour  each  day,  to  make  the  beds,  and  cook  a  morsel  of 
provisions.     The  park  that  surrounded  the  house  was  all  run 
wild :  the  trees   were  grown  out  of  shape ;   the  fish-ponds 
stagnant ;  the  urns  and  statues  fallen  from  their  pedestals,  and 
buried  among  the  rank  grass.     The  hares  and  pheasants  were 
BO   little  molested,  except  by  poachers,  that  they   bred  in 
great  abundance,  and  sported  about  the  rough  lawns  and 
weedy  avenues.    To  guard  the  premises,  and  firighten  off 
robbers,  of  whom    he    was    somewhat    apprehensive^  aad 
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two  or  throe  Uoodhoundi,  who  vm  alw^s  j 

tb«  house,  and  were  the  dicid  of  Iha  d 

Thcj-  were  gaunt  and  half  starred,  aDenwd  ready  to  Jeiiw 

one  from  mere  huDger,  and  wen  an  sKctn^  AhA.  ok  hq 

atratigcr'*  approach  to  thla  wiiard  eaatle. 

Such  was  IU7  unde'a  houst^  whieli  I  used  to  vWt  Mnr  ari 
thpi)  during  the  holidays.  I  vai,  ••  I  bofiwe  nl^  d»  eU 
man's  fovoritc ;  that  is  to  say,  be  did  not  hate  nM  mt  waA 
as  he  did  the  rcat  of  the  world.  I  had  been  wpfAttA.  ti  Ul 
character,  and  cautioned  to  cultivate  his  good  viU ;  bnfc  I  wM 
too  )-oung  and  careless  to  be  a  oourtier,  md,  toil— J^  hm 
never  been  sufficiently  studious  of  mj  intereata  to  let  Aa 
govern  my  feelings.  However,  ve  jogged  on  "nKj  «J 
together,  and  as  my  visits  cost  him  almost  Dotbiog  tkef  tk 
I  to  Ik*  very  unw-flcdmi-. 
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ajar,  and  to  let  out  a  tolerable  sentence,  as  it  would  have  done 
to  set  open  the  iron  gates  of  the  park,  and  let  out  the  old 
family  carriage,  that  was  dropping  to  pieces  in  the  coach- 
house. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  but  that  I  was  for  some  time 
amused  with  my  uncle's  peculiarities.  Even  the  very  deso^ 
lateness  of  the  cstiiblishmcnt  had  something  in  it  that  hit  my 
fancy.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  I  used  to  amuse  myself 
in  a  solitary  way,  by  rambling  about  the  park,  and  coursing 
like  a  colt  across  its  lawns.  The  hares  and  pheasants  seemed 
to  stare  with  surprise  to  see  a  human  being  walking  these 
forbidden  grounds  by  daylight.  Sometimes  I  amused  myself 
by  jerking  stones,  or  shooting  at  birds  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
for  to  have  used  a  gun  would  have  been  treason.  Now  and 
then  my  path  was  crossed  by  a  little  red-headed,  ragged-tailed 
urchin,  the  son  of  the  woman  at  the  lodge,  who  ran  wild 
about  the  premises.  1  tried  to  draw  him  into  familiarity,  and 
to  make  a  companion  of  him,  but  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
the  strange  unsociable  character  of  every  thing  around  him, 
and  always  kept  aloof;  so  I  considered  him  as  another  Orson, 
and  amused  myself  with  shooting  at  him  with  my  bow  and 
arrows,  and  he  would  hold  up  his  breeches  with  one  hand, 
and  scamper  away  like  a  deer. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  loneliness  and  wildness 

strangely   pleasing  to  me.    The  great  stables,  empty  and 

weather-broken,  with  the  names  of  favorite  horses  over  the 

vacant  stalls;   the  windows  bricked  and   boarded   up;   the 

broken  roo&,  garrisoned  by  rooks  and  jackdaws,  all  had  a 

singularly  forlorn  appearance.     One  would  have  concluded 

the  house  to  be  totally  uninhabited,  were  it  not  for  the  little 
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thread  of  blue  smoke  which  now  and  then  curled  up^  like  • 
corkscrew,  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  wide  chimneys  wliert 
my  uncle's  starveling  meal  was  cooking. 

My  uncle's  room  was  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  buildii^ 
strongly  secured,  and  generally  locked.  I  was  neyer  ad- 
mitted into  this  strong-hold,  where  the  old  man  would  remain 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  drawn  up,  like  a  Tetem 
spider,  in  the  citadel  of  his  web.  The  rest  of  the  mansioD, 
however,  was  open  to  me,  and  I  wandered  about  it  uncon- 
strained. The  damp  and  rain  which  beat  in  throu^  the 
broken  windows,  crumbled  the  paper  from  the  walls^ 
mouldered  the  pictures,  and  gradually  destroyed  the  furniture. 
I  loved  to  roam  about  the  wide  waste  chambers  in  bad 
weather,  and  listen  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  bang- 
ing about  of  the  doors  and  window-shutters.  I  pleased  my- 
self with  the  idea  how  completely,  when  1  came  to  the  estate, 
I  would  renovate  all  things,  and  make  the  old  building  ring 
with  merriment,  till  it  was  astonished  at  its  own  jocundity. 

The  chamber  which  I  occupied  on  these  visits,  had  been 
my  mother's  when  a  girl.  There  was  still  the  toilet-table 
of  her  own  adorning,  the  landscapes  of  her  own  drawing. 
She  had  never  seen  it  since  her  marriage,  but  would  often  ask 
me,  if  every  thing  was  still  the  same.  All  M'as  just  the 
same,  for  I  loved  that  chamber  on  her  account,  and  had  taken 
pains  to  put  every  thing  in  order,  and  to  mend  all  the  flaws 
in  the  windows  with  my  own  hands.  I  anticipated  the  time 
when  I  should  once  more  welcome  her  to  the  house  of  her 
fathers,  and  restore  her  to  this  little  nestling  place  of  her 
childhood. 

At  length  my  evil  genius,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  the  same 
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things  the  Muse,  inspired  me  with  the  notion  of  rhyming 
again.  My  uncle,  who  never  went  to  church,  used  on 
Sundays  to  read  chapters  out  of  the  Bible ;  and  Iron  John, 
the  woman  from  the  lodge,  and  myself,  were  his  congrega- 
tion. It  seemed  to  be  all  -one  to  him  what  he  read,  so  long 
as  it  was  something  from  the  Bible.  Sometimes,  therefore, 
it  would  be  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  this  withered  anatomy 
would  read  about  being  '^  stayed  with  flcgons,  and  comforted 
with  apples,  for  he  was  sick  of  luve."  Sometimes  he  would 
hobble,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  through  whole  chapters  of 
hard  Hebrew  names  in  Deuterononjy,  at  which  the  poor 
woman  would  sigh  and  groan,  as  if  wonderfully  moved.  His 
favorite  book,  however,  was  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  ; "  and 
when  he  came  to  that  part  which  treats  of  Doubting  Castle 
and  Giant  Despair,  1  thought  invariably  of  him  and  his  deso- 
late old  country-scat.  So  much  did  the  idea  amuse  me,  that 
I  took  to  scribbling  about  it  under  the  trees  in  the  park  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  had  made  some  progress  in  a  poem,  in  which  I 
had  given  a  description  of  the  place,  under  the  name  of 
Doubting  Castle,  and  personified  my  uncle  as  Giant  Despair. 

1  lost  my  poem  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  I  soon 
suspected  that  my  uncle  had  found  it,  as  he  harshly  intimated 
to  me  that  I  could  return  home,  and  that  I  need  not  come  and 
see  him  again  till  he  should  send  for  me. 

Just  about  this  time  my  mother  died.  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  the  circumstance.  My  heart,  careless  and  wayward  as 
it  is,  gushes  with  the  recollection.  Her  death  was  an  event 
that  perhaps  gave  a  turn  to  all  my  after  fortunes.  With  her 
died  all  that  made  home  attractive.  I  had  no  longer  any- 
body whom  I  was  ambitious  to  please,  or  fearful  to  o6GisA« 
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My  father  was  a  good  kind  of  man  in  his  waj,  but  he  bd 
bad  maxims  in  education,  and  vre  differed  in  material  poinlL 
It  makes  a  vast  difFcrcnoe  in  opinion  about  tho  utility  of  tht 
rod,  which  end  happens  to  fiUl  to  one's  share.  I  never  ooold 
be  brought  into  my  father's  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject 

I  now,  therefore,  began  to  grow  very  impatient  of  re- 
maining at  school,  to  be  flogged  for  things  that  I  did  not  like. 
I  longed  for  variety,  especially  now  that  I  had  not  my 
uncle's  house  to  resort  to,  by  way  of  diversifying  the  duliie« 
of  school,  with  the  dreariness  of  his  country-seat. 

I  was  now  almost  seventeen,  tall  for  my  age,  and  full  of 
idle  fancies.  I  had  a  roving,  inextinguishable  desire  to  see 
different  kinds  of  life,  and  different  orders  of  society ;  and 
this  vagrant  humor  had  been  fostered  in  me  by  Tom  Dribble, 
the  prime  wag  and  groat  genius  of  the  school,  who  had  all  the 
rambling  propensities  of  a  poet. 

I  used  to  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  school,  on  a  fine  summer's 
day,  and  instead  of  studying  the  .book  which  lay  open  before 
me,  my  eye  was  gazing  through  the  windows  on  the  green 
fields  and  blue  hills.  IIow  I  envied  the  happy  groups  on  the 
tops  of  stage-coaches,  chatting,  and  joking,  and  laughing,  as 
they  were  whirled  by  the  school-house  on  their  way  to  the 
metropolis.  Even  the  wagoners,  trudging  along  beside  their 
ponderous  teams,  and  traversing  the  kingdom  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  were  objects  of  envy  to  me :  I  fancied  to  myself 
what  adventures  they  must  experience,  and  what  odd  seenef 
of  life  they  must  witness.  All  this  wa$;,  doubtless,  the 
poetical  temperament  working  within  me,  and  tempting  me 
forth  into  a  world  of  its  own  creation,  which  I  mistook  for  tht 
world  of  real  life. 
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While  my  mother  lived,  this  strong  propensity  to  rove 
was  counteracted  by  the  stronger  attractions  of  home,  and  by 
the  powerful  ties  of  affection  which  drew  me  to  her  side ;  but 
now  that  she  was  gone^  the  attraction  had  ceased ;  the  ties 
were  severed.  I  had  no  longer  an  anchorage-ground  for  my 
hearty  but  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  vagrant  impulse. 
Nothing  but  the  narrow  allowance  on  which  my  father  kept 
me,  and  the  consequent  penury  of  my  purse,  prevented  mo 
from  mounting  to  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  and  launching  my- 
self adrifl  on  the  great  ocean  of  life. 

Just  about  this  time  the  village  was  agitated  for  a  day 
or  two,  by  the  passing  through  of  several  caravans,  contain- 
ing wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles,  for  a  great  fair  annually 
held  at  a  neighboring  town. 

I  had  never  seen  a  fair  of  any  consequence,  and  my 
curiosity  was  powerfully  awakened  by  this  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion. I  gazed  with  respect  and  wonder  at  the  vagrant  per- 
sonages who  accompanied  these  caravans.  I  loitered  about 
the  village  inn,  listening  with  curiosity  and  delight  to  the 
slang  talk  and  cant  jokes  of  the  showmen  and  their  followers ; 
and  I  felt  an  eager  desire  to  witness  this  fair,  which  my 
fancy  decked  out  as  something  wonderfully  fine. 

A  holiday  afternoon  presented,  when  I  could  be  absent 
from  noon  until  evening.  A  wagon  was  going  from  the 
village  to  the  &ir ;  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  nor  the 
eloquence  of  Tom  Dribble,  who  was  a  truant  to  the  very 
heart's  core.  We  hired  seats,  and  set  off  full  of  boyish  ex- 
pectation. I  promised  myself  that  I  would  but  take  a  peep  at 
the  land  of  promise,  and  hasten  back  again  before  my  absence 

should  be  noticed. 

8* 
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Heavens !  how  happy  I  was  on  arriying  at  the  fiur ! 
How  I  was  enchanted  with  the  world  of  fun  and  pageantry 
around  me  !  The  humors  of  Punch,  the  feats  of  the  equestri- 
ans, the  magical  tricks  of  the  conjurors !  But  what  principally 
caught  my  attention  was  an  itinerant  theatre,  where  a  tragedy, 
pantomime,  and  farce,  were  all  acted  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour ;  and  more  of  the  dramatis  persome  murdered,  than  at 
either  Drury  Lane  or  Covcnt  Garden  in  the  course  of  t 
whole  evening.  I  have  since  seen  many  a  play  performed 
by  the  best  actors  in  the  world,  but  never  have  I  derived 
half  the  delight  from  any  that  I  did  from  this  first  repre- 
sentation. 

There  was  a  ferocious  tyrant  in  a  skullcap  like  an  inverted 
porringer,  and  a  dress  of  red  baize,  magnificently  embroid- 
ered with  gilt  leather ;  with  his  face  so  bewhiskered,  and  his 
eyebrows  so  knit  and  expanded  with  burnt  cork,  that  ho 
made  my  heart  quake  within  me,  as  he  stamped  about  the 
little  stage.  I  was  enraptured  too  with  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  a  distressed  damsel  in  faded  pink  silk,  and  dirty  white 
muslin,  M-honi  he  held  in  cruel  captivity  by  way  of  gaining 
her  alTections,  and  who  wept,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and 
flourished  a  ragged  white  handkerchief,  from  the  top  of  an 
impregnable  tower  of  the  size  of  a  bandbox. 

Even  afler  I  had  come  out  from  the  play,  I  could  not  tear 
myself  from  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  but  lingered,  gazing 
and  wondering,  and  laughing  at  the  dramatis  persome  as  they 
performed  their  antics,  or  danced  upon  a  stage  in  front  of  the 
booth,  to  decoy  a  new  set  of  spectators. 

I  was  so  bewildered  by  the  scene,  and  so  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  sensations  that  kept  swarming  upon  me,  that  I  was  like  OM 
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entranced.  I  lost  my  companion,  Tom  Dribble,  in  a  tumult 
and  scuffle  that  took  place  near  one  of  the  shows ;  but  I  was 
too  much  occupied  in  mind  to  think  long  about  him.  I 
strolled  about  until  dark,  when  the  fair  was  lighted  up,  and  a 
new  scene  of  magic  opened  upon  mo.  The  illumination  of 
the  tents  and  booths,  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  stages  deco- 
rated with  lamps,  with  dramatic  groups  flaunting  about  them 
in  gaudy  dresses,  contrasted  splendidly  with  the  surrounding 
darkness ;  while  the  uproar  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles,  haut- 
boys, and  cymbals,  mingled  with  the  harangues  of  the  show- 
men, the  squeaking  of  Punch,  and  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd,  all  united  to  complete  my  giddy  distraction. 

Time  flew  without  my  perceiving  it.  When  I  came  to 
myself  and  thought  of  the  school,  I  hastened  to  return.  I  in- 
quired for  the  wagon  in  which  I  had  come :  it  had  been  gone 
for  hours !  I  asked  the  time :  it  was  almost  midnight !  A 
sudden  quaking  seized  me.  How  was  I  to  get  back  to  school  ? 
I  was  too  weary  to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  I  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  a  conveyance.  Even  if  I  should  find  one, 
could  I  venture  to  disturb  the  school-house  long  after  midnight 
—  to  arouse  that  sleeping  lion  the  usher  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  night's  rest  ? — the  idea  was  too  dreadful  for  a  delinquent 
schoolboy.  All  the  horrors  of  return  rushed  upon  me.  My 
absence  must  long  before  this  have  been  remarked ; — and  ab- 
sent for  a  whole  night ! — a  deed  of  darkness  not  easily  to  be 
expiated.  The  rod  of  the  pedagogue  budded  forth  into  ten- 
fold terrors  before  my  affrighted  fimcy.  I  pictured  to  myself 
punishment  and  humiliation  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  my 
heart  sickened  at  the  picture.    Alas  !  how  often,  ar^  the  petty 
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ills  of  boyliood  as  painful  to  our  tender  natures^  as  are  tin 
sterner  evils  of  manhood  to  our  robuster  minds. 

I  wandered  about  among  the  booths,  and  I  might  have  de- 
rived a  lesson  from  my  actual  feelings,  how  much  the  charms 
of  this  world  depend  upon  ourselves ;  for  I  no  longer  saw  any 
thing  gay  or  delightful  in  the  revelry  around  me.  At  length 
I  lay  down,  wearied  and  perplexed,  behind  one  of  the  largo 
tents,  and,  covering  myself  with  the  margin  of  the  tent  doth, 
to  keep  off  the  night  chill,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  had  not  slept  long,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  merriment  within  an  adjoining  booth.  It  was  the  itinerant 
theatre,  rudely  constructed  of  boards  and  canvas.  I  peeped 
through  an  aperture,  and  saw  the  whole  dramatis  persons^, 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  pantomime,  all  refreshing  themselves 
after  the  final  dismissal  of  their  auditors.  They  were  merry 
and  gamesome,  and  made  the  flimsy  theatre  ring  with  their 
laughter.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  tragedy  tyrant  in  red 
baize  and  fierce  whiskers,  who  had  made  my  heart  quake  as 
he  strutted  about  the  boards,  now  transformed  into  a  fat, 
good-humored  fellow  ;  the  beaming  porringer  laid  aside  from 
his  brow,  and  his  jolly  face  washed  from  all  the  terrors  of 
burnt  cork.  I  was  delighted,  too,  to  see  the  distressed  dam- 
sel, in  faded  silk  and  dirty  muslin,  who  had  trembled  imder 
his  tyranny,  and  afflicted  me  so  much  by  her  sorrows,  now 
seated  familiarly  on  his  knee,  and  quaffing  from  the  same  tan- 
kard. Harlequin  lay  asleep  on  one  of  the  bendies ;  and  monks, 
satyrs,  and  vestal  virgins,  werb  grouped  together,  laughing 
outrageously  at  a  broad  story  told  by  an  unLappy  count,  who 
had  been  barbarously  murdered  in  the  tragedy. 

This  was  indeed,  novelty  to  me.     It  was  a  peep  into 
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another  planet.  I  gazed  and  listened  with  intense  curiosity 
and  enjoyment  They  had  a  thousand  odd  stories  and  jokes 
about  the  events  of  the  day,  and  burlesque  descriptions  and 
mimickings  of  the  spectators  who  had  been  admiring  them. 
Their  conversation  was  full  of  allusions  to  their  adventures  at 
different  places  where  they  had  exhibited ;  the  characters  they 
had  met  with  in  different  villages ;  and  the  ludicrous  difficuL 
ties  in  which  they  had  occasionally  been  involved.  All  past 
cares  and  troubles  were  now  turned,  by  these  thoughtless 
beings,  into  matters  of  merriment,  and  made  to  contribute 
to  the  gayety  of  the  moment.  They  had  been  moving  from 
fair  to  fair  about  the  kingdom,  and  were  the  next  morning  to 
set  out  on  their  way  to  London.  My  resolution  was  taken. 
I  stole  from  my  nest,  and  crept  through  a  hedge  into  a  neigh- 
boring field,  where  I  went  to  work  to  make  a  taterdemalion 
of  myself.  I  tore  my  clothes;  soiled  them  with  dirt;  be- 
grimed my  face  and  hands,  and  crawling  near  one  of  the 
booths,  purloined  an  old  hat,  and  left  my  now  one  in  its 
place.  It  was  an  honest  theft,  and  I  hope  may  not  hereafter 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  me. 

I  now  ventured  to  the  scene  of  merry-making,  and  pre- 
senting myself  before  the  dramatic  corps,  offered  myself  as  a 
volunteer.  I  felt  terribly  agitated  and  abashed,  (or  never  be- 
fore ^  stood  I  in  such  a  presence."  I  had  addressed  myself  to 
the  manager  of  the  company.  He  was  a  &t  man,  dressed  in 
dirty  white,  with  a  red  sash  fringed  with  tinsel  swathed  round 
his  body ;  his  face  was  smeared  with  paint,  and  a  majestic 
plume  towered  from  an  old  spangled  black  bonnet.  He  was 
the  Jupiter  Tonana  of  this  Olympus,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  inferior  gods  and  goddesses  of  his  court.     He  sat  on  the 
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end  of  a  bench,  by  a  table,  with  one  ann  akimbo,  and  fba 
other  extended  to  the  handle  of  a  tankard,  which  he  had  alowl  j 
set  down  from  his  lips,  as  ho  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot 
It  was  a  moment  of  awful  scrutiny ;  and  I  fancied  the  groups 
around  all  watching  as  in  silent  suspense,  and  waiting  for  ihs 
imperial  nod. 

He  cjuestioned  me  as  to  who  I  was ;  what  were  my  quali- 
fications ;  and  what  terms  I  expected.  I  passed  myself  off 
for  a  discharged  servant  from  a  gentleman's  family  ;  and  as, 
happily,  one  docs  not  require  a  special  recommendation  to  get 
admitted  into  bad  company,  the  questions  on  that  head  were 
easily  satisfied.  As  to  my  accomplishments,  I  could  spout  a 
little  poetry,  and  knew  several  scones  of  plays,  which  I  had 

learnt  at  school  exhibitions,  I  could  dance .     That  was 

enough.  No  further  questions  were  asked  me  as  to  accom- 
plishments ;  it  was  the  very  thing  they  wanted ;  aiid  as  I 
asked  no  wages  but  merely  meat  and  drink,  and  safe  conduot 
about  the  world,  a  bargain  was  struck  in  a  moment. 

Behold  me,  therefore,  transformed  in  a  sudden  from  a  gen- 
tleman student  to  a  dancing  buffoon ;  for  such,  in  fact,  was 
the  character  in  which  I  mode  my  debut  I  was  one  of  those 
who  formed  the  groups  in  the  dramas,  and  was  principally 
employed  on  the  stage  in  front  of  the  booth  to  attract  com- 
pany.  I  was  equipped  as  a  satyr,  in  a  dress  of  drab  frieze  that 
fitted  to  my  shape,  with  a  great  laughing  nmsk,  ornamented 
with  huge  ears  and  short  horns.  1  was  pleased  with  the  dis- 
guise, because  it  kept  me  from  the  danger  of  being  discovered, 
whilst  we  were  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  I  had 
merely  to  dance  and  make  antics,  the  character  was  fikvorable 
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to  a  debutant — ^being  almost  on  a  par  with  Simon  Smug's 
part  of  the  lion,  which  required  nothing  but  roaring. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  at  this  sudden  change 
in  my  situation.  I  felt  no  degradation,  for  I  had  seen  too 
little  of  society  to  be  thoughtful  about  the  difference  of  rank ; 
and  a  boy  of  sixteen  is  seldom  aristocratical.  I  had  given  up 
no  friend,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  the  world  that 
cared  for  me  now  that  my  poor  mother  was  dead ;  I  had 
given  up  no  pleasure,  for  my  pleasure  was  to  ramble  about 
and  indulge  the  flow  of  a  poetical  imagination,  and  I  now  en- 
joyed it  in  perfection.  There  is  no  life  so  truly  poetical  as 
that  of  a  dancing  buffoon. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  argued  grovelling  inclinations. 
I  do  not  think  so.  Not  that  I  mean  to  vindicate  myself  in 
any  great  degree :  I  know  too  well  what  a  whimsical  com- 
pound I  am.  But  in  this  instance  I  was  seduced  by  no  love 
of  low  company,  nor  disposition  to  indulge  in  low  vices.  I 
have  always  despised  the  brutally  vulgar,  and  had  a  disgust 
at  vice,  whether  in  high  or  low  life.  I  was  governed  merely 
by  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  impulse.  I  had  no  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  this  profession  as  a  mode  of  life,  or  of  attaching 
myself  to  these  people,  as  my  future  class  of  society.  I 
thought  merely  of  a  temporary  gratification  to  my  curiosity, 
and  an  indulgence  of  my  humors.  I  had  already  a  strong 
relish  for  the  peculiarities  of  character  and  the  varieties  of 
situation,  and  I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  comedy  of  life, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  it  through  all  its  shifting  scenes. 

In  mingling,  therefore,  among  mountebanks  and  buffoons, 
I  was  protetrtcd  by  the  very  vivacity  of  imagination  which 
had  led  me  among  them  \  I  moved  about,  enveloped^  a&  v^ 
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-were,  in  a  protecting  delusion,  which  my  fiincy  spread  aromd 
me.  I  assimilated  to  these  peoplo  only  as  they  struck. me 
poetically ;  their  whimsical  ways  and  a  oertiun  picturesque- 
ness  in  their  mode  of  life  entertained  me ;  but  I  was  neither 
amused  nor  corrupted  by  their  vices.  In  short,  I  mingled 
among  them,  as  Prince  Hal  did  among  his  graceless  asso- 
ciates, merely  to  gratify  my  humor. 

I  did  not  investigate  my  motives  in  this  manner,  at  the 
time,  for  I  was  too  careless  and  thoughtless  to  reason  about 
the  matter ;  but  I  do  so  now,  when  1  look  back  with  trem- 
bling to  think  of  the  ordeal  to  which  I  unthinkingly  exposed 
myself,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  through  it.  Noth- 
ing, I  am  convinced,  but  the  poetical  temperament,  that 
hurried  me  into  the  scrape,  brought  me  out  of  it  without  my 
becoming  an  arrant  vagabond. 

Full  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  giddy  with  the 
wildncss  of  animal  spirits,  so  rapturous  in  a  boy,  1  capered,  I 
danced,  I  played  a  thousand  fantastic  tricks  about  the  stage, 
in  the  villages  in  which  we  exhibited  ;  and  I  Tk*as  universally 
pronounced  the  most  agreeable  monster  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  those  parts.  My  disappearance  from  school  had 
awakened  my  father's  anxiety  ;  for  I  one  day  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  myself  cried  before  the  very  booth  in  which  1  was 
exhibiting,  with  the  ofTer  of  a  reward  for  any  intelligence  of 
me.  I  had  no  great  scruple  about  letting  my  father  suffer  a 
little  uneasiness  on  my  account ;  it  would  punish  him  for 
past  indiflerence,  and  would  make  him  value  me  the  more 
when  he  found  me  again. 

I  have  wondered  that  some  of  my  comrades  did  not  recc^- 
nize  me  in  the  stray  sheep  that  was  cried ;  but  they  were  all : 
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no  doubt,  occupied  by  their  own  concerns.  They  were  all 
laboring  seriously  in  their  antic  vocation;  for  folly  was  a 
mere  trade  with  most  of  them,  and  they  often  grinned  and 
capered  with  heavy  hearts.  With  me,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  all  real.  I  acted  con  amore,  and  rattled  and  laughed  from 
the  irrepressible  gayety  of  my  spirits.  It  is  true  that,  now 
and  then,  I  started  and  looked  grave  on  receiving  a  sudden 
thwack  from  the  wooden  sword  of  Harlequin  in  the  course  of 
my  gambols,  as  it  brought  to  mind  the  birch  of  my  sdiool- 
master.  But  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  bore  all  the 
cuffing,  and  kicking,  and  tumbling  about,  which  form  «the 
practical  wit  of  your  itinerant  pantomime,  with  a  good  hu- 
mor that  made  me  a  prodigious  &vorite. 

The  country  campaign  of  the  troop  was  soon  at  an  end, 
and  we  set  off  for  the  metropolis,  to  perform  at  the  fairs 
M'hieh  are  held  in  its  vicinity.  The  greater  part  of  our 
theatrical  property  was  sent  on  direct,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  &irs ;  while  a  detach- 
ment of  the  company  travelled  slowly  on,  foraging  among  the 
villages.  I  was  amused  with  the  desultory,  hap-hazard  kind 
of  life  we  led ;  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  Sometimes 
revelling  in  ale-houses,  sometimes  feasting  under  hedges  in 
the  green  fields.  When  audiences  were  crowded,  and  busi- 
ness profitable,  we  &red  well ;  and  when  otherwise,  we  &red 
scantily,  consoled  ourselves,  and  made  up  with  anticipations 
of  the  next  day's  success. 

At  length  the  increasing  frequency  of  coaches  hurrying  past 
us,  covered  with  passengers ;  the  increasing  number  of  car- 
riages,  carts,  wagons,  gigs,  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
all  thronging  the  road »   the  snug  country  boxes  with  trim 
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flower-gardens,  twelve  feet  square,  and  their  treeB  twdv  j  6el 
high,  all  powdered  with  dust,  and  the  innumerable  seniinariea 
for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  situated  along  tho  road  for 
the  benefit  of  country  air  and  rural  retirement ;  all  these  in- 
signia announced  that  the  mighty  London  was  at  band.  The 
hurry,  and  the  crowd,  and  the  bustle,  and  the  noise,  and  the 
dust,  increased  as  we  proceeded,  until  I  saw  the  great  doud 
of  smoke  hanging  in  the  air,  like  a  canopy  of  state,  over  this 
queen  of  cities. 

In  this  way,  then,  did  I  enter  the  metropolis,  a  strolling 
va§abond,  on  the  top  of  a  caravan,  with  a  crew  of  vagabonds 
about  me  ;  but  1  was  as  happy  as  a  prince ;  for,  like  Prince 
Hal,  I  felt  myself  superior  to  my  situation,  and  knew  that  I 
could  at  any  time  cast  it  off,  and  emerge  into  my  proper 
sphere. 

How  my  eyes  sparkled  as  wo  passed  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
and  I  saw  splendid  equipages  rolling  by ;  with  powdered 
footmen  behind,  in  rich  liveries,  with  fine  nosegays,  and  gold- 
headed  canes ;  and  with  lovely  women  within,  so  sumptuously 
dressed,  and  so  surpassingly  fair !  I  was  always  extremely 
sensible  to  female  beauty,  and  here  I  saw  it  in  all  its  powers 
of  fascination :  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  "  beauty  un- 
adorned," there  is  something  almost  awful  in  female  loveliness 
decked  out  in  jewelled  state.  The  swanlike  neck  encircled 
with  diamonds ;  the  raven  locks  clustered  with  pearls ;  the 
ruby  glowing  on  the  snowy  bosom,  are  objects  which  I  could 
never  contemplate  without  emotion ;  and  a  dazzling  white 
arm  clasped  with  bracelets,  and  taper,  transparent  fingers, 
laden  with  sparkling  rings,  are  to  me  irresistible. 

My  very  eyes  ached  as  I  gazed  at  the  high  and  courtly 
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beauty  before  me.  It  surpassed  all  that  my  imagination  had 
conceived  of  the  sex.  I  shrank,  for  a  moment,  into  shame  at 
the  company  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  repined  at  the  vast 
distance  that  seemed  to  intervene  between  me  and  these  mag- 
nificent beings. 

I  forbear  to  give  a  detail  of  the  happy  life  I  led  about  the 
skirts  of  the  metropolis,  playing  at  the  various  fiurs  held  there 
during  the  latter  part  of  spring,  and  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Tins  continued  change  from  place  to  place,  and  scene  to  scene, 
fed  my  imagination  with  novelties,  and  kept  my  spirits  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  excitement  As  1  was  tall  of  my  age,  I 
aspired,  at  one  time,  to  play  heroes  in  tragedy ;  but,  after 
two  or  three  trials,  I  was  pronounced  by  the  manager  totally 
imfit  for  the  line ;  and  our  first  tragic  actress,  who  was  a 
lai^e  woman,  and  held  a  small  hero  in  abhorrence,  confirmed 
his  decision. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  attempted  to  give  point  to  language 
which  had  no  point,  and  nature  to  scenes  which  had  no  nature. 
They  said  I  did  not  fill  out  my  characters ;  and  they  were 
right.  The  characters  had  all  been  prepared  for  a  different 
sort  of  man.  Our  tragedy  hero  was  a  round,  robustious 
fellow,  with  an  amazing  voice ;  who  stamped  and  slapped  his 
breast  until  his  wig  shook  again ;  and  who  roared  and  bel- 
lowed out  his  bombast  until  every  phrase  swelled  upon  the 
ear  like  the  sound  of  a  kettle-drum.  I  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  fill  out  his  clothes  as  his  characters.  When  we 
bad  a  dialogue  together,  I  was  nothing  before  him,  with  my 
sl^ider  voice  and  discriminating  manner.  I  might  as  well 
have  attempted  to  parry  a  cudgel  with  a  small-sword.  If  he 
found  me  in 'any  way  gaining  ground  upon  him,  he  would  take 
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refuge  in  his  mighty  voice,  and  throw  his  tones  like  peals  of 
thunder  at  me,  until  they  were  drowned  in  the  still  louder 
thunders  of  applause  from  the  audience. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  suspect  that  I  was  not  shown  fiiir  play, 
and  that  there  was  management  at  the  bottom ;  for  without 
vanity  I  thmk  I  was  a  better  actor  than  he.  As  I  had  not 
embarked  in  the  vagabond  line  through  ambition,  I  did  not 
repine  at  lack  of  preferment ;  but  I  was  grieved  to  find  that 
a  vagrant  life  was  not  without  its  cares  and  anxieties ;  and 
that  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  mad  ambition,  were  to  be  found 
even  among  vagalK)nds. 

Indeed,  as  I  became  more  familiar  with  my  situation,  and 
the  delusions  of  fancy  'gradually  faded  away,  I  b^an  to  find 
that  my  associates  were  not  the  happy  careless  creatures  I 
had  at  first  imagined  them.  They  were  jealous  of  each  other's 
talents ;  they  quarrelled  about  parts,  the  same  as  the  actc^rs 
on  the  grand  theatres ;  they  quarrelled  about  dresses ;  and 
there  was  one  robe  of  yellow  silk,  trimmed  with  red,  and  a 
head-dress  of  three  rumpled  ostrich-feathers,  which  were  con- 
tinually setting  the  ladies  of  the  company  by  the  ears.  Even 
those  who  had  attained  the  highest  honors  were  not  more 
happy  than  the  rest ;  for  Mr.  Flimsey  himself,  our  first  tra- 
gedian, and  apparently  a  jovial  good-humored  fellow,  confessed 
to  me  one  day,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  ho  was  a  mis- 
erable man.  He  had  a  brother-in-law,  a  relative  by  marriage, 
though  not  by  blood,  who  was  manager  of  a  theatre  in  a  small 
country  to^\^^.  And  this  same  brother  ("  a  little  more  than 
kin  but  less  than  kind  '*)  looked  down  upon  him,  and  treated 
him  with  contumely,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  but  a  strolling 
player.     I  tried  to  console  him  with  the  thoughts  of  the  vast 
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applause  he  daily  received,  but  it  was  all  in  Tain«  He  de« 
clared  that  it  gave  him  no  delight,  and  that  he  should  never 
he  a  happy  man^  until  the  name  of  Flimsey  rivalled  the  name 
of  Crimp. 

How  little  do  those  before  the  scenes  know  of  what  passes 
behind  !  how  little  can  they  judge,  from  the  countenances  of 
actors,  of  what  is  passing  in  their  hearts  I  I  have  known  two 
lovers  quarrel  like  cats  behind  the  scenes,  who  were,  the 
moment  after,  to  fly  into  each  other's  embraces.  And  I  have 
dreaded,  when  our  Belvidcra  was  to  take  her  farewell  kiss  of 
her  Jaflier,  lest  she  should  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  check.  Our 
tragedian  was  a  rough  joker  oflT  the  stage ;  our  prime  clown 
the  most  peevish  mortal  living.  The  latter  used  to  go  about 
snapping  and  snarling,  with  a  broad  laugh  painted  on  his 
countenance;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  gravity  of  a  monkey,  or  the  melancholy  of  a  gibed 
cat,  there  is  no  more  melancholy  creature  in  existence  than  a 
mountebank  oflTduty. 

The  only  thing  in  which  all  parties  agreed,  was  to  backbite 

the  manager,  and  cabal  against  his  regulations.    This,  how- 

ever,  I  have  since  discovered  to  be  a  common  trait  of  human 

nature,  and  to  take  place  in  all  communities.     It  would  seem 

to  be  the  main  business  of  man  to  repine  at  government.     In 

all  situations  of  life,  into  which  I  have  looked,  I  have  found 

mankind  divided  into  two  grand  parties  :  those  who  ride,  and 

those  who  are  ridden.    The  great  struggle  of  life  seems  to  be 

which  shall  keep  in  the  saddle.     This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 

fundamental  principle  of  politics,  whether  in  great  or  little 

life.    Howe^r,  I  do  not  mean  to  moralize — but  one  cannot 

always  sink  the  philosopher. 
9 
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Well,  then,  to  return  to  myself,  it  was  determined^  as  I 
said,  that  I  was  not  fit  for  tragedy,  and,  unluckily^  aa  my 
study  was  bad,  having  a  very  poor  memory,  I  was  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  comedy  also ;  besides,  the  line  of  young 
gentlemen  was  already  engrossed  by  an  actor  with  whom  I 
could  not  pretend  to  enter  into  competition,  he  having  filled 
it  for  almost  half  a  century.  I  came  down  again,  therefore, 
to  pantomime.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  good  oflioet 
of  the  manager's  lady,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  me,  I  was 
promoted  from  the  part  of  the  satyr  to  that  of  the  lover ;  and 
with  my  face  patched  and  painted,  a  huge  cravat  of  paper,  a 
steepl&<!rowned  hat,  and  dangling  long-skirted  sky-blue  coat, 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  lover  of  Columbine.  My  part 
did  not  call  for  much  of  the  tender  and  sentimental.  I  had 
merely  to  pursue  the  fugitive  fair  one ;  to  have  a  door  now 
and  then  slammed  in  my  face ;  to  run  my  head  occasionally 
against  a  post ;  to  tumble  and  roll  about  with  Pantaloon  and 
the  Clown ;  and  to  endure  the  hearty  thwacks  of  Harlequin's 
wooden  sword. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  my  poetical  temperament  be- 
gan  to  ferment  within  me,  and  to  work  out  new  troubles. 
The  inflammatory  air  of  a  great  metropolis,  added  to  the  rural 
scenes  in  which  the  fairs  were  held,  such  as  Greenwich  Park, 
Epping  Forest,  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  West  £nd,  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  me.  While  in  Greenwich  Park,  I  was 
witness  to  the  old  holiday  games  of  running  do^m  hill,  and 
kissing  in  the  ring ;  and  then  the  firmament  of  blooming  faces 
and  blue  eyes  that  would  be  turned  towards  mo,  as  I  was 
playing  antics  on  the  stage ;  all  these  set  my  young  blood  and 
my  poetical  vein  in  full  flow.     In  short,  I  played  the  diarac- 
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ter  to  the  life,  and  became  desperately  enamored  of  Co< 
lumbine.  She  was  a  trim,  well-made,  tempting  girl,  with  a 
roguish  dimpling  fiicc,  and  fine  chestnut  hair  clustering  all 
about  it.  The  moment  I  got  fairly  smitten,  there  was  an  end 
to  all  playing.  I  was  such  a  creature  of  fancy  and  feeling, 
that  I  could  not  put  on  a  pretended,  when  I  was  powerfully 
aflfected  by  a  real  emotion.  I  could  not  sport  with  a  fiction 
that  came  so  near  to  the  fact.  I  became  too  natural  in  my 
acting  to  succeed.  And  then,  what  a  situation  for  a  lover ! 
I  was  a  mere  stripling,  and  she  played  with  my  passion  ;  for 
girls  soon  grow  more  adroit  and  knowing  in  these  matters 
than  your  awkward  youngsters.  What  agonies  had  I  to 
suffer !  Every  time  that  she  danced  in  front  of  the  booth, 
and  made  such  liberal  displays  of  her  charms,  I  was  in  tor- 
ment. To  complete  my  misery,  I  had  a  real  rival  in  Harle- 
quin, an  active,  vigorous,  knowing  varlct,  of  six-and-twenty. 
What  had  a  raw,  inexperienced  youngster  like  me  to  hope 
from  such  a  competition  ? 

I  had  still,  however,  some  advantages  in  my  favor.  In 
spite  of  my  change  of  life,  I  retained  that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  always  distinguishes  the  gentleman ;  that  some- 
thing which  dwells  in  a  man's  air  and  deportment,  and  not  in 
his  clothes ;  and  which  is  as  difficult  for  a  gentleman  to  put 
offf  as  for  a  vulgar  fellow  to  put  on.  The  company  generally 
felt  it,  and  used  to  call  me  Little  Gentleman  Jack.  The  girl 
felt  it  too,  and,  in  spite  of  her  predilection  for  my  powerful 
rival,  she  liked  to  flirt  with  me.  This  only  a^^avated  my 
troubles,  by  increasing  my  passion,  and  awakening  the  jeal- 
ousy of  her  party-colored  lover. 

Alas !  think  what  I  suffered  at  being  obliged  Xo  VL^e?^  w^ 
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an  ineffectual  chase  afler  my  Columbine  throdgli  whole  pO' 
tomimes ;  to  see  her  carried  off  in  the  vigorous  arms  of  the 
happy  Harlequin  ;  and  to  be  obliged,  instead  of  snatching  her 
from  him,  to  tumble  sprawling  with  Pantaloon  and  the  Clown, 
and  bear  the  infernal  and  degrading  thwacks  of  my  rivaTs 
weapon  of  lath,  which,  may  heaven  confound  him  !  (excuse  my 
passion,)  the  villain  laid  on  with  a  malicious  good-will :  nay, 
I  could  absolutely  hear  him  chuckle  and  laugh  beneath  his  ac- 
cursed mask — 1  beg  pardon  for  growing  a  little  warm  in  my 
narrative — I  wish  to  be  cool,  but  these  recollections  will  some- 
times agitate  me.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  many  desperate 
and  deplorable  situations  of  lovers,  but  none,  I  think,  m 
which  true  love  was  ever  exposed  to  so  severe  and  peculiar 
a  trial. 

This  could  not  last  long ;  flesh  and  blood,  at  least  such 
flesh  and  blood  as  mine,  could  not  bear  it.  I  had  repeated 
heart-burnings  and  quarrels  with  my  rival,  in  which  he  treated 
mo  with  the  mortifying  forbearance  of  a  man  towards  a  child. 
Had  he  quarrelled  outright  with  me,  I  could  have  stomached 
it,  at  least  I  should  have  known  what  part  to  take  ;  but  to  be 
humored  and  treated  as  a  child  in  the  presence  of  my  mis- 
tress, when  I  felt  all  the  bantam  spirit  of  a  little  man  swelling 
within  me — Gods  !  it  was  insufferable  ! 

At  length,  wo  were  exhibiting  one  day  at  West  End  fair, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  very  fashionable  resort,  and  oAen 
beleaguered  with  gay  equipages  from  town.  Among  the 
spectators  that  filled  the  first  row  of  our  little  canvas  theatre 
one  afternoon,  when  I  had  to  figure  in  a  pantomime,  were  a 
number  of  young  ladies  from  a  boarding-school,  with  their 
governess.    Guess  my  confusion,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
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antics,  I  beheld  among  the  number  my  quondam  flame ;  her 
whom  I  had  berhymed  at  school,  her  for  whose  charms  I  had 
smarted  so  severely,  the  cruel  Sacharissa !  What  was  worse, 
I  fancied  she  recollected  me,  and  was  repeating  the  story  of 
my  humiliating  flagellation,  for  I  saw  her  whispering  to  her 
companions  and  her  governess.  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  the 
part  I  was  acting,  and  of  the  place  where  I  was.  I  felt  shrunk 
to  nothing,  and  could  have  crept  into  a  rat-hole — unluckily, 
none  was  open  to  receive  me.  Before  I  could  recover  from 
my  confusion,  I  was  tumbled  over  by  Pantaloon  and  the 
Clown,  and  I  felt  the  sword  of  Harlequin  making  vigorous 
assaults  in  a  manner  most  degrading  to  my  dignity. 

Heaven  and  earth !  was  I  again  to  suffer  martyrdom  in 
this  ignominious  manner,  in  the  knowledge,  and  even  before 
the  very  eyes  of  this  most  l)eautiful,  but  most  disdainful  of 
fair  ones  ?  All  my  long-smothered  wrath  broke  out  at  once ; 
the  dormant  feelings  of  the  gentleman  arose  within  me. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  intolerable  mortification,  I  sprang  on 
my  feet  in  an  instant ;  leaped  upon  Harlequin  like  a  young 
tiger ;  tore  off  his  mask  ;  buffeted  him  in  the  face ;  and  soon 
shed  more  blood  on  the  stage,  than  had  been  spilt  upon  it 
during  a  whole  tragic  campaign  of  battles  and  murders. 

As  soon  as  Harlequin  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  re- 
turned my  assault  with  interest.  I  was  nothing  in  his  hands. 
I  was  game,  to  be  sure,  for  1  was  a  gentleman ;  but  he  had 
the  clownish  advantage  of  bone  and  muscle.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  fought  even  unto  the  death ;  and  1  was  likely  to 
do  so,  for  he  was,  according  to  the  boxing  phrase, ''  putting 
my  head  into  ohancery,"  when  the  gentle  Columbine  flew  to 
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my  assistance.    God  bless  the  women !  they  are  always  oa 
the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed ! 

The  battle  now  became  general ;  the  dramatis  persoiUB 
ranged  on  either  side.  The  manager  interposed  in  viun ;  in 
vain  were  his  spangled  black  bonnet  and  towering  white 
feathers  seen  whisking  about,  and  nodding,  and  bobbing  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Warriors,  ladies,  priests,  satyrs,  kings, 
queens,  gods,  and  goddesses,  all  joined  pell-mell  in  the  affray ; 
never,  since  the  conflict  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  had  there 
been  such  a  chance-medley  warfare  of  combatants,  human  and 
divine.  The  audience  applauded,  the  ladies  shrieked,  and  fled 
from  the  theatre ;  and  a  scene  of  discord  ensued  that  baffles 
all  description. 

Nothing  but  the  interference  of  the  peace-officers  restored 
some  degree  of  order.  The  havoc,  however,  among  dresses 
and  decorations,  put  an  end  to  all  further  acting  for  that  day. 
The  battle  over,  the  next  thing  was  to  inquire  w*hy  it  was  bo- 
gun  ;  a  common  question  among  politicians  after  a  bloody 
and  unprofitable  war,  and  one  not  always  easy  to  be  answe^ 
ed.  It  was  soon  traced  to  mc,  and  my  unaccountable  trans- 
port of  passion,  which  they  could  only  attribute  to  my  having 
run  a  muck.  The  manager  was  judge  and  jury,  and  plaintiff 
into  the  bargain  ;  and  in  such  cases  justice  is  always  speedily 
administered.  He  came  out  of  the  fight  as  sublime  a  wreck 
as  the  Santissima  Trinidada.  His  gallant  plumes,  which  once 
towered  alofl,  were  drooping  about  his  ears  ;  his  robe  of  state 
hung  in  ribbons  from  his  back,  and  but  ill  concealed  the  rav- 
ages he  had  suffered  in  the  rear.  Ho  had  received  kicks  and 
cuffs  from  all  sides  during  the  tumult ;  for  every  one  took  the 
opportunity  of  slyly  gratifying  some  lurking  grudge  on  hii 
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bi  cdrcass.  He  was  a  discreet  man,  and  did  not  choose  to 
declare  war  with  all  his  company,  so  he  swore  all  those  kicks 
and  cufTs  had  been  given  by  mc,  and  I  let  him  enjoy  the 
opinion.  Some  wounds  he  bore,  however,  which  wore  the  in- 
contestable traces  of  a  woman's  warfare  :  his  sleek  rosy  check 
was  scored  by  trickling  furrows,  which  were  ascribed  to  the 
nails  of  my  intrepid  and  devoted  Columbine.  The  ire  of  the 
monarch  was  not  to  be  appeased ;  he  had  suffered  in  his  per- 
son, and  he  had  suffered  in  his  purse ;  his  dignity,  too,  had 
baen  insulted,  and  that  went  for  something ;  for  dignity  is 
always  more  irascible,  the  more  petty  the  potentaite.  He 
wreaked  his  wrath  upon  the  beginners  of  the  affray,  and  Co- 
lumbine and  myself  were  discharged,  at  once,  from  the  com- 
pany. 

Figure  me,  then,  to  yourself,  a  stripling  of  little  more 
than  sixteen,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a  vagabond  by  trade, 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  making  the  best  of  my  way 
through  the  crowd  of  West  End  fair ;  my  mountebank  dress 
fluttering  in  rags  about  me ;  the  weeping  Columbine  hanging 
upon  my  arm,  in  splendid  but  tattered  finery  ;  the  tears  cours- 
ing one  by  one  down  her  face,  carrying  off  the  red  paint  in 
torrents,  and  literally  "  preying  upon  her  damask  cheek." 

The  crowd  made  way  for  us  as  we  passed,  and  hooted  in 
our  rear.  I  felt  the  ridicule  of  my  situation,  but  had  too 
much  gallantry  to  desert  this  fair  one,  who  had  sacrificed 
every  thing  for  me.  Having  wandered  through  the  fair,  we 
emerged,  like  another  Adam  and  Eve,  into  unknown  regions, 
and  "  had  the  world  before  us  where  to  choose."  Never  was 
a  more  disconsolate  pair  seen  in  the  soft  valley  of  West  End. 
The  luckless  Columbine  cast  many  a  lingering  look  at  the  fair. 
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which  seemed  to  put  on  a  more  than  usual  splendor :  its  tfloti^ 
and  booths,  and  party-colored  groups,  all  brightening  in  the 
simshine,  and  gleaming  among  the  trees ;  and  its  gay  flags  and 
streamers  fluttering  in  the  light  summer  airs.  With  a  heavj 
sigh  she  would  lean  on  my  arm  and  proceed.  I  had  no  hope 
nor  consolation  to  give  her ;  but  she  had  linked  herself  to  my 
fortunes,  and  she  was  too  much  of  a  woman  to  desert  me. 

Pensive  and  silent,  then,  we  traversed  the  beautiful  fields 
which  lie  behind  Ilampstead,  and  wandered  on,  until  the 
fiddle,  and  the  hautboy,  and  the  shout,  and  the  laugh,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  deep  sound  of  the  big  bass-drum,  and 
even  that  died  away  into  a  distant  rumble.  We  passed  along 
the  pleasant,  sequestered  walk  of  Nightingale-lane.  For  a 
pair  of  lovers,  what  scene  could  be  more  propitious  ? — But 
such  a  pair  of  lovers  !  Not  a  nightingale  sang  to  soothe  us : 
the  very  gipsies,  who  were  encamped  there  during  the  fair 
made  no  offer  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  such  an  ill-omened  couple, 
whose  fortunes,  I  suppose,  they  thought  too  legibly  written 
to  need  an  interpreter ;  and  the  gipsy  children  crawled  into 
their  cabins,  and  peeped  out  fearfully  at  us  as  we  went  by. 
For  a  moment  I  paused,  and  was  almost  tempted  to  turn 
gipsy,  but  the  poetical  feeling,  for  the  present,  was  fully  satis- 
fied, and  I  passed  on.  Thus  we  travelled  and  travelled,  like  a 
prince  and  princess  in  a  nursery  tale,  until  we  had  traversed 
a  part  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jack  Straw's  Castle.  Here,  wearied  and  dispirited,  wo  seated 
ourselves  on  the  margin  of  the  hill,  hard  by  the  very  mile- 
stone where  Whittington  of  yore  heard  the  Bow- bells  ring 
out  the  presage  of  his  future  greatness.  Alas  !  no  bell  rung 
an  invitation  to  us,  as  we  looked  disconsolately  upon  the  dis- 
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tant  city.  Old  Xondon  seemed  to  wrap  itself  unsociably  in  its 
mantle  of  brown  smoke,  and  to  offer  no  encouragement  to 
such  a  couple  of  tatterdemalions. 

For  once,  at  least,  the  usual  course  of  the  pantomime  was 
reversed,  Harlequin  was  jilted,  and  the  lover  had  carried  off 
Ck)lumb]ne  in  good  earnest.  But  what  was  1  to  do  with  her  ? 
I  could  not  take  her  in  my  hand,  return  to  my  father,  throw 
myself  on  my  knees,  and  crave  his  forgiveness  and  blessing, 
according  to  dramatic  usage.  The  very  dogs  would  have 
chased  such  a  draggled-tailed  beauty  from  the  grounds. 

In  the  midst  of  my  doleful  dumps,  some  one  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  couple  of  rough 
sturdy  fellows  standing  behind  me.  Not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  I  jumped  on  my  legs,  and  was  preparing  again  to 
make  battle,  but  was  tripped  up  and  secured  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Come,  come,  young  master,"  said  one  of  the  fellows  in  a 
gruff  but  good-humored  tone,  "  don't  let's  have  any  of  your 
tantrums ;  one  would  have  thought  you  had  had  swing  enough 
for  this  bout.  Come ;  it's  high  time  to  leave  off  harlequinad- 
ing,  and  go  home  to  your  father." 

In  fact,  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  remorseless  men. 
The  cruel  Sacharissa  had  proclaimed  who  I  was,  and  that  a  re- 
ward had  been  offered  throughout  the  country  for  any  tidings 
of  me ;  and  they  had  seen  a  description  of  me  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  public  papers.  Those  harpies,  therefore, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  were  resolved  to  deliver  me 
over  into  the  hands  of  my  father,  and  the  clutches  of  my  peda- 
gogue. 

In  vain  I  swore  I  would  not  leave  my  faithful  and  afflicted 
Columbine.  In  vtan  I  tore  myself  from  their  grasp,  and  flew 
9» 
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to  her,  and  vowed  to  protect  her ;  and  wiped<Hhe  tean  from 
her  cheeky  and  with  them  a  whole  blush  that  might  have  insd 
with  the  carnation  for  brilliancy.  My  persecutors  were  in- 
flexible ;  they  even  seemed  to  exult  in  our  distress ;  and  to 
enjoy  this  theatrical  display  of  dirt,  and  finery,  and  tribula- 
tion. I  was  carried  off  in  despair,  leaving  my  Columbine  des- 
titute in  the  wide  world ;  but  many  a  look  of  agony  did  I 
cast  back  at  her  as  she  stood  gazing  piteously  af^er  me  from 
the  brink  of  Hampstead  Hill ;  so  forlorn,  so  fine,  so  nggoi^ 
so  bedraggled,  yet  so  beautiful. 

Thus  ended  my  first  peep  into  the  world.  I  returned 
home,  rich  in  good-for-nothing  experience,  and  dreading  the 
reward  I  was  to  receive  for  my  improvement.  My  reception, 
however,  was  quite  difTerent  from  what  1  had  expected.  My 
father  had  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  him,  and  did  not  seem  to 
like  me  the  worse  for  my  freak,  which  he  termed  *•  sowing 
my  wild  oats."  lie  happened  to  have  some  of  his  sporting 
friends  to  dine  the  very  day  of  my  retuni ;  they  made  me 
tell  some  of  my  adventures,  and  laughpd  heartily  at  them. 

One  old  fellow,  with  an  outrageously  red  nose,  took  to  me 
hugely.  I  heard  him  whisper  to  my  father  that  I  was  a  lad 
of  mettle,  and  might  make  something  clever ;  to  which  my 
father  replied,  that  I  had  good  points,  but  was  an  ill-broken 
whelp,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  the  whip.  Perhaps  this 
very  conversation  raised  mo  a  little  in  his  esteem,  for  I  found 
the  red-nosed  old  gentleman  was  a  veteran  fox-hunter  of  the 
neighborhood,  for  whoso  opinion  my  father  had  vast  deference. 
Indeed,  I  believe  ho  would  have  pardoned  any  thing  in  me 
more  readily  than  poetry,  which  he  called  a  cursed,  sneaking, 
puling,  housekeeping  employment,  the  bone  of  all  fine  man- 
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hood.  He  si^re  it  was  unworthy  of  a  youngster  of  my  ex- 
pectations, who  was  one  day  to  have  so  great  an  estate,  and 
would  be  able  to  keep  horses  and  hounds^  and  hire  poets  to 
write  songs  for  him  into  the  bargain. 

I  had  now  satisfied,  for  a  time,  my  roving  propensity.     I 
had  exhausted  the  poetical  feeling.     I  had  been  heartily  buffet-' 
ed  out  of  my  love  for  theatrical  display,     I  felt  humiliated  by 
my  exposure,  and  willing  to  hide  my  head  anywhere  for  a 
-season,  so  that  I  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  ridicule  of 
the  world ;  for  I   found   folks  not  altogether   so   indulgent 
■abroad  as  they  were  at  my  father's  table.     I  could  not  stay 
at  home;  the  house  was  intolerably  doleful  now  that  my 
•mother  was  no  longer  there  to  cherish  me.     Every  thing 
around  spoke  mournfully  of  her.     The  little  flower-garden  in 
which  she  delighted,  was  all  in  disorder  and  overrun  with 
weeds.     I  attempted  for  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  it,  but  my 
heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier  as  I  labored.     Every  little 
•broken-down  flower,  that  I  had  seen  her  rear  so  tenderly, 
seemed  to  plead  in  mute  eloquence  to  my  feelings.     There 
was  a  favorite  honeysuckle  which  I  had  seen  her  often  training 
with  assiduity,  and  had  heard  her  say  it  would  be  the  pride  of 
her  garden.    I  found  it  grovelling  along  the  ground,  tangled 
and  wild,  and  twining  round  every  worthless  weed ;  and  it 
struck  me  as  an  emblem  of  myself,  a  mere  scatterling,  run- 
ning to  waste  and  uselessness.     I  could  work  no  longer  in  the 
garden. 

My  father  sent  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  by  way  of 
keeping  the  old  gentleman  in  mind  of  me.  I  was  received,  as 
usual,  without  any  expression  of  discontent,  which  we  always 
ooDsidered  equivalent  to  a  hearty  welcome.    Whether  he  had 
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ever  heard  of  mj  strolling  freak  or  not^  I  couM  iiot  disoofei^ 
he  and  his  man  were  both  so  taciturn.  I  spent  a  day  or  two 
roaming  about  the  dreary  mansion  and  n^lected  park,  and 
felt  at  one  time,  I  believe,  a  touch  of  poetry,  for  I  was  tempt- 
ed to  dro>vn  myself  in  a  fish  pond ;  I  rebuked  the  evil  spirit, 
however,  and  it  lefl  me.  I  found  the  same  red-headed  boj 
running  wild  about  the  park,  but  I  felt  in  no  humor  to  hunt 
him  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  I  tried  to  coax  him  to  me^ 
and  to  make  friends  with  him ;  but  the  young  savage  was  un- 
tamable. 

When  I  returned  from  my  unde^s,  I  remained  at  home  for 
some  time,  for  my  father  was  disposed,  he  said,  to  make  a 
man  of  nie.  He  took  me  out  hunting  with  him,  and  I  became 
a  great  fiivorite  of  the  red-nosed  squire,  because  I  rode  at 
every  thing,  never  refused  the  boldest  leap,  and  was  always 
sure  to  be  in  at  the  death.  1  used  often,  however,  to  oflend 
my  father  at  hunting-dinners,  by  taking  the  wrong  side  in 
politics.  My  father  was  amazingly  ignorant,  so  ignorant,  in 
fact,  as  not  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  stanch, 
however,  to  church  and  king,  and  full  of  old-fashioned  preju- 
dices. Now  I  had  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  in  politics 
and  religion  during  my  rambles  with  the  strollers,  and  found 
myself  capable  of  setting  him  right  as  to  many  of  his  anti- 
quated notions.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  we  were  apt,  there^ 
fore,  to  differ  occasionally  in  the  political  discussions  which 
sometimes  arose  at  those  hunting-dinners. 

I  was  at  that  age  when  a  man  knows  least,  and  is  most 
vain  of  his  knowledge,  and  when  he  is  extremely  tenacious  in 
defending  his  opinion  upon  subjects  about  which  he  knows 
nothing.     My  father  was  a  hard  man  for  any  one  to  argue 
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vithy  for  he  never  knew  when  he  was  refuted.  I  sometimes 
posed  him  a  little,  but  then  he  had  one  argument  that  always 
settled  the  question ;  he  would  threaten  to  knock  me  down. 
I  believe  he  at  last  grew  tired  of  me,  because  I  both  outtalked 
and  outrode  him.  The  red-nosed  squire,  too,  got  out  of  con- 
ceit with  me,  because  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  I  rode  over  him 
one  day  as  he  and  his  horse  lay  sprawling  in  the  dirt :  so  I 
found  myself  getting  into  disgrace  with  all  the  world,  and 
would  have  got  heartily  out  of  humor  with  myself,  had  I  not 
been  kept  in  tolerable  self-conceit  by  the  parson's  three 
daughters. 

They  were  the  same  who  had  admired  my  poetry  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  it  had  brought  me  into  disgrace  at . 
school ;  and  I  had  ever  since  retained  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
judgment.  Indeed,  they  were  young  ladies  not  merely  of 
taste  but  of  science.  Their  education  had  been  superintended 
by  their  toother,  who  was  a  bluestocking.  They  knew 
enough  of  botany  to  tell  the  technical  names  of  all  the  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  all  their  secret  concerns  into  the  bargain. 
They  knew  music,  too,  not  mere  common-place  music,  but 
Kossini  and  Mozart,  and  they  sang  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  to 
perfection.  They  had  pretty  little  work-tables,  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  objects  of  taste ;  specimens  of  lava,  and  painted 
eggs,  and  work-boxes,  painted  and  varnished  by  themselves. 
They  excelled  in  knotting  and  netting,  and  painted  in  water- 
colors  ;  and  made  feather  fans,  and  fire-screens,  and  worked 
in  silks  and  worsteds ;  and  talked  French  and  Italian,  and 
knew  Shakspeare  by  heart.  They  even  knew  something  of 
geolc^  and  mineralogy ;  and  went  about  the  neighborhood 
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knocking  stones  to  pieces,  to  the  great  admiration  and  per- 
plexity of  the  country  folk. 

I  am  a  little  too  minute,  perhaps,  in  detailing  their  aocom- 
plishments,  but  I  wish  U)  let  you  see  that  these  were  not  com- 
monplace young  ladies,  but  had  pretensions  quite  above  the 
ordinary  run.  It  was  some  consolation  to  me,  therefore,  to 
find  favor  in  such  eyes.  Indeed,  they  had  always  marked 
me  out  for  a  genius,  and  considered  my  late  vagrant  freak  as 
fresh  proof  of  the  fact.  They  observed  that  Shakspeare  him- 
self had  been  a  mere  pickle  in  his  youth ;  that  he  had  stolen 
a  deer,  as  every  one  knew,  and  kept  loose  company,  and  con- 
sorted with  actors :  so  I  comforted  myself  marvellously  with 
the  idea  of  having  so  decided  a  Shaksperian  trait  in  my  char- 
acter. 

The  youngest  of  the  three,  however,  was  my  grand  conso- 
lation. She  was  a  pale,  sentimental  girl,  with  long  "  hyacin- 
thine "  ringlets  hanging  about  her  face.  She  wrote  poetry 
herself,  and  we  kept  up  a  poetical  correspondence.  She  had 
a  taste  for  the  drama,  too,  and  I  taught  her  how  to  act  several 
of  the  scenes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.     I  used  to  rehearse  the 
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garden  scene  under  her  lattice,  which  looked  out  from  among 
woodbine  and  honeysuckles  into  the  church-yard.  I  began  to 
think  her  amazingly  pretty  as  well  as  clever,  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  finished  by  falling  in  love  with  her,  had  not  her 
father  discovered  our  theatrical  studies.  He  was  a  studious, 
abstracted  man,  generally  too  much  absorbed  in  his  learned 
and  religious  labors  to  notice  the  little  foibles  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  perhaps  blinded  by  a  father's  fondness ;  but  he  unex- 
pectedly put  his  head  out  of  his  study-window  one  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene,  and  put  a  stop  to  our  rehearsals.     lie  had  a 
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vast  deal  of  that  prosaic  good  sense  which  I  forerer  found  a 
stumbling-block  in  mj  poetical  path.  My  rambling  freak  had 
not  struck  the  good  man  as  poetically  as  it  had  his  daughters. 
He  drew  his  comparison  from  a  different  manual.  He  looked 
upon  me  as  a  prodigal  son,  and  doubted  whether  I  should  ever 
arrive  at  the  happy  catastrophe  of  the  fatted  calf. 

I  &ncy  some  intimation  was  given  to  my  father  of  this 
new  breaking  out  of  my  poetical  temperament,  for  he  sudden- 
ly intimated  that  it  was  high  time  I  should  prepare  for  the 
university.  I  dreaded  a  return  to  the  school  whence  1  had 
eloped:  the  ridicule  of  my  fellow-scholars,  and  the  glance 
from  the  squire's  pew,  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to 
me.  I  was  fortunately  spared  the  humiliation.  My  father 
sent  me  to  board  with  a  country  clergyman,  who  had  three  or 
four  boys  under  his  care.  I  went  to  him  joyfully,  for  I  had 
often  heard  my  mother  mention  him  with  esteem.  In  &ct  he 
hod  been  an  admirer  of  hers  in  his  younger  days,  though  too 
humble  in  fortune  and  modest  in  pretensions  to  aspire  to  her 
hand ;  but  he  had  ever  retained  a  tender  regard  for  her.  He 
was  a  good  man ;  a  worthy  specimen  of  that  valuable  body 
of  our  country  clergy  who  silently  and  unostentatiously  do  a 
vast  deal  of  good ;  who  are,  as  it  were,  woven  into  the  whole 
system  of  rural  life,  and  operate  upon  it  with  the  steady  yet 
unobtrusive  iiffluence  of  temperate  piety  and  learned  good 
sense.  He  lived  in  a  small  village  not  &r  from  Warwick, 
one  of  those  little  communities  where  the  scanty  flock  is,  in 
a  manner,  folded  into  the  bosom  of  the  pastor.  The  vener- 
able church,  in  its  grass-grown  cemetery,  was  one  of  those 
rural  temples  scattered  about  our  country  as  if  to  sanctify  the 
land. 
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I  have  the  worthy  pastor  before  mj  mind's  eye  at  this 
moment,  with  his  mild  benevolent  countenance,  rendered  still 
more  venerable  by  his  silver  hairs.  I  have  hini  before  me, 
as  I  saw  him  on  my  arrival,  seated  in  the  embowered  pordi 
of  his  small  parsonage,  with  a  flower-garden  before  it,  and  hit 
pupils  gathered  round  him  like  his  children.  I  shall  never 
forget  bis  reception  of  me,  for  I  believe  he  thought  of  my 
poor  mother  at  the  time,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards  her 
child.  His  eye  glistened  when  he  received  me  at  the  door, 
and  he  took  ine  into  his  arms  as  the  adopted  child  of  his  afiec- 
tions.  Never  had  I  been  so  fortunately  placed.  He  was  one 
of  those  excellent  members  of  our  church,  who  help  out  their 
narrow  salaries  by  instructing  a  few  gentlemen's  sons.  I  am 
convinced  those  little  seminaries  are  among  the  best  nurseries 
of  talent  and  virtue  in  the  land.  Both  heart  and  mind  are 
cultivated  and  improved.  The  preceptor  is  the  companion 
and  the  friend  of  his  pupils.  His  sacred  character  gives  him 
dignity  in  their  eyes,  and  his  solemn  functions  produce  that 
elevation  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  conduct  necessary  to  those 
who  are  to  teach  youth  to  think  and  act  worthily. 

I  speak  from  my  own  random  observation  and  experience ; 
but  I  think  I  speak  correctly.  At  any  rate,  I  can  trace  much 
of  what  is  good  in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound  to  the 
short  time  I  was  under  the  instruction  of  that  good  man.  He 
entered  into  the  cares  and  occupations  and  amusements  of  his 
pupils  ;  and  won  his  way  into  our  confidence,  and  studied  our 
hearts  and  minds  more  intently  than  we  did  our  books. 

He  soon  sounded  the  depth  of  my  character.  1  had  be- 
come, as  I  have  already  hinted,  a  little  liberal  in  my  notions, 
and  apt  to  philosophize  on  both  politics  and  religion  ;  having 
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seen  something  of  men  and  things,  and  leemt,  from  my  fellow- 
philosophers,  the  strollers,  to  despise  all  vulgar  prejudices. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  cast  down  my  vainglory,  nor  to  ques- 
tion my  right  view  of  things ;  he  merely  instilled  into  my 
mind  a  little  information  on  these  topics ;  though  in  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  way,  that  never  ruffled  a  feather  of  my  self  con- 
ceit. I  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  change  a  little  knowl- 
edge makes  in  one's  mode  of  viewing  matters ;  and  how  dif- 
ferent a  subject  is  when  one  thinks,  or  when  one  only  talks 
about  it.  I  conceived  a  vast  deference  for  my  teacher,  and 
was  ambitious  of  his  good  opinion.  In  my  zeal  to  make  a 
fiivorable  impression,  I  presented  him  with  a  whole  ream  of 
my  poetry.  He  read  it  attentively,  smiled,  and  pressed  my 
hand  when  he  returned  it  to  me,  but  said  nothing.  The  next 
day  he  set  me  at  mathematics. 

Somehow  or  other  the  process  of  teaching  seemed  robbed 
by  him  of  all  its  austerity.  I  was  not  conscious  that  he 
thwarted  an  inclination  or  opposed  a  wish ;  but  1  felt  that,  for 
the  time,  my  inclinations  were  entirely  changed.  I  became 
fond  of  study,  and  zealous  to  improve  myself.  1  made  toler- 
able advances  in  studies  which  I  had  before  considered  as  un- 
attainable, and  I  wondered  at  my  own  proficiency  I  thought, 
too,  I  astonished  my  preceptor ;  for  I  oflen  caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  peculiar  expression.  I  suspect,  since, 
that  he  was  pensively  tracing  in  my  coimtenance  the  early 
lineaments  of  my  mother. 

Education  was  not  apportioned  by  him  into  tasks,  and  en- 
joined as  a  labor,  to  be  abandoned  with  joy  the  moment  the 
hour  of  study  was  expired.  We  had,  it  is  true,  our  allotted 
hours  of  occupation,  to  give  us  habits  of  method,  and  of  the 
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distribution  of  time ;  but  they  were  made  pleasant  to  «a^  and 
our  feelings  were  enlisted  in  the  cause.  When  they  were 
over,  education  still  went  on.  It  pervaded  all  our  relaxa- 
tions and  amusements.  There  was  a  steady  mardi  of  in^ 
provement.  Much  of  his  instruction  was  given  during  pleas- 
ant rambles,  or  when  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  Avon ;  and 
information  received  in  that  way,  often  makes  a  deeper  im» 
pres»on  than  when  acquired  by  poring  over  books.  I  have 
many  of  the  pure  and  eloquent  precepts  that  flowed  from  lus 
lips  associated  in  my  mind  with  lovely  scenes  in  nature,  whidi 
make  the  recollection  of  them  indescribably  delightful. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  miracle  was  cflected  with 
me.  Afler  all  said  and  done,  I  was  but  a  weak  disciple.  My 
poetical  temperament  still  wrought  within  mo  and  wrestled 
hard  with  wisdom,  and,  I  fear,  maintained  the  mastery.  I 
found  mathematics  an  intolerable  task  in  fmo  weather.  I 
would  be  prone  to  fi>rget  my  problems,  to  watch  the  birds 
hopping  about  the  windows,  or  the  bees  humming  about  the 
honeysuckles  ;  and  whenever  1  could  steal  away,  1  would  wan- 
der about  the  grassy  borders  of  the  Avon,  and  excuse  this 
truant  propensity  to  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  was  treading 
classic  ground,  over  which  Shakspearo  had  wandered.  What 
luxurious  idleness  have  I  indulged,  as  1  lay  under  the  trees 
and  watched  the  silver  waves  rippling  through  the  arches  of 
the  broken  bridge,  and  laving  the  rocky  basics  of  old  War- 
wick Castle ;  and  how  often  have  1  thought  of  sweet  Shak- 
speare,  and  in  my  boyish  enthusiasm  have  kissed  the  waves 
which  had  washed  his  native  village. 

My  good  preceptor  would  often  accompany  me  in  those 
desultory  rambles,     lie  sought  to  get  hold  of  this  vagrant 
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mood  of  mind  and  turn  it  to  some  account.  He  endeavored 
to  teach  me  to  mingle  thought  with  mere  sensation;  to  moral- 
ise on  the  scenes  around ;  and  to  make  the  beauties  of  nature 
administer  to  the  understanding  of  the  heart.  He  endeavored 
to  direct  mj  imagination  to  high  and  noble  objects,  and  to  fill 
it  with  lofty  images.  In  a  word,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make 
the  best  of  a  poetical  temperament,  and  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chief which  had  been  done  to  me  by  my  great  expectations. 

Had  I  been  earlier  put  under  the  care  of  the  good  pastor, 
or  remained  with  him  a  longer  time,  I  really  believe  he  would 
have  made  something  of  me.  He  hod  already  brought  a  great 
deal  of  what  had  been  flogged  into  me  into  tolerable  order, 
and  had  weeded  out  much  of  the  unprofitable  wisdom  which 
had  sprung  up  in  my  vagabondizing.  I  already  began  to  find 
that  with  all  my  genius  a  little  study  would  be  no  disadvan- 
tage to  me ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  vagrant  freaks,  I  began  to 
doobt  my  being  a  second  Shakspeare. 

Just  as  I  was  making  these  precious  discoveries,  the  good 
parson  died.  It  was  a  melancholy  day  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood.    He  had  his  little  flock  of  scholars,  his  children,  as 

r 

he  used  to  call  us,  gathered  round  him  in  his  dying  moments ; 
and  he  gave  us  the  parting  advice  of  a  father,  now  that  he  had 
to  leave  us,  imd  we  were  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  and 
scattered  about  in  the  world.  lie  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
talked  with  me  earnestly  and  affectionately,  and  called  to  my 
mind  my  mother,  and  used  her  name  to  enforce  his  dying  ex- 
hortations, for  I  rather  think  he  considered  me  the  most  err- 
ing and  heedless  of  his  flock.  He  held  my  hand  in  his,  long 
after  he  had  done  speaking,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  me  ten* 
derly  and  almost  piteously :  his  lips  moved  aa  VS  Vy(&  H(«t^ 
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silently  praying  for  me ;  and  he  died  away,  still  hoULing  mi 
by  the  hand. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church  when  the  funeral 
service  was  read  from  the  pulpit  from  which  he  had  so  often 
preached.  When  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth,  our 
little  band  gathered  round  it,  and  watched  the  cofiin  as  it  was 
lowered  into  the  grave.  The  parishioners  looked  at  us  widi 
sympathy  ;  for  we  were  mourners  not  merely  in  dress  but  in 
heart.  We  lingered  about  the  grave,  and  clung  to  one  another 
for  a  time,  weeping  and  speechless,  and  then  parted,  like  a 
band  of  brothers,  parting  from  the  paternal  hearth,  never  to 
assemble  there  again. 

How  had  the  gentle  spirit  of  that  good  man  sweetened  our 
natures,  and  linked  our  young  hearts  together  by  the  kindest 
ties !  I  have  always  had  a  throb  of  pleasure  at  meeting  with 
an  old  schoolmate,  even  though  one  of  my  truant  associates ; 
but  whenever,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  encountered  one 
of  that  little  flock  with  which  I  was  folded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  it  has  been  with  a  gush  of  aflection,  and  a  glow  of  vir- 
tue, that  for  the  moment  have  made  me  a  better  man. 

I  was  now  sent  to  Oxford,  and  was  wonderfully  impressed 
on  first  entering  it  as  a  student.  Learning  here  puts  on  all 
its  majesty.  It  is  lodged  in  palaces ;  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  religion ;  it  has  a  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  powerfully  aiTect  the  imagination.  Such,  at  least,  it 
had  in  my  eyes,  thoughtless  as  1  was.  My  previous  studies 
with  the  worthy  pastor  had  prepared  mc  to  regard  it  with 
deference  and  awe.  He  had  been  educated  here,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  University  with  filial  fondness  and  classic  venera- 
tion.    When  I  beheld  the  clustering  spires  and  pinnacles  of 
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tbifl  mo6t  august  of  cities  rising  from  the  plain,  I  hailed  them 
in  my  enthusiasm  as  the  points  of  a  diadem,  which  the  nation 
had  placed  upon  the  brows  of  science. 

For  a  time  old  Oxford  was  full  of  enjoyment  for  me. 
There  was  a  charm  about  its  monastic  buildings ;  its  great 
Grothic  quadrangles ;  its  solemn  halls,  and  shadowy  cloisters. 
I  delighted,  in  the  evenings,  to  get  in  places  surrounded  by 
*the  colleges,  where  all  modem  buildings  were  screened  from 
the  sight ;  and  to  see  the  professors  and  students  sweeping 
along  in  the  dusk  in  their  antiquated  caps  and  gowns.  I 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  transported  among  the  people  and 
edifices  of  the  old  times.  I  was  a  frequent  attendant,  also,  of 
the  evening  service  in  the  New  Collie  Hall ;  to  hear  the  fine 
organ,  and  the  choir  swelling  an  anthem  in  that  solemn  build- 
ing, where  painting,  music,  and  architecture,  are  in  such  ad- 
mirable unison. 

A  &vorite  haunt,  too,  was  the  beautiful  walk  bordered  by 
lofly  elms  along  the  river,  behind  the  gray  walls  of  Magdalen 
College,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Addison's  Walk,  from  be- 
ing his  fiivorite  resort  when  an  Oxford  student.  I  became 
also  a  lounger  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  a  great  dipper  into 
books,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  studied  them ;  in  fact,  being 
no  longer  under  direction  or  control,  I  was  gradually  relapsing 
into  mere  indulgence  of  the  fancy.  Still  this  would  have  been 
pleasant  and  harmless  enough,  and  I  might  have  awakened 
from  mere  literary  dreaming  to  something  better.  The 
chances  were  in  my  favor,  for  the  riotous  times  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  past.  The  days  of  hard  drinking  were  at  an  end. 
The  old  feuds  of  *^  Town  and  Gown,"  like  the  civil  wars  of  the 
White  and  Red  Rose,  had  died  away  ;  and  student  and  citizen 
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slept  in  peace  and  whole  skins,  without  risk  of  being  aom* 
moned  in  the  night  to  bloodj  brawl.  It  had  become  the 
fashion  to  study  at  the  University,  and  the  odds  vrere  always 
in  favor  of  my  following  the  fashion.  Unluckily,  however,  I 
fell  in  company  with  a  special  knot  of  young  fellows,  of  lively 
parts  and  ready  wit,  who  had  lived  occasionally  upon  town, 
and  become  initiated  into  the  Fancy,  They  voted  study  to 
be  the  toil  of  'dull  minds,  by  which  they  slowly  crept  up  the 
hill,  while  genius  arrived  at  it  at  a  bound.  I  felt  ashamed  to 
play  the  owl  among  such  gay  birds;  so  I  threw  by  my 
books,  and  became  a  man  of  spirit. 

As  my  father  made  me  a  tolerable  allowance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  narrowness  of  his  income,  having  an  eye  always  to 
my  great  expectations,  I  was  enabled  to  appear  to  advantage 
among  my  companions.  I  cultivated  all  kinds  of  sport  and 
exercises.  I  was  one  of  the  most  expert  oarsmen  that  rowed 
on  the  Isis.  I  boxed,  fenced,  angled,  shot,  and  hunted,  and 
my  rooms  in  college  were  always  decorated  with  whips  of  all 
kinds,  spurs,  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  foils,  and  boxing- 
gloves.  A  pair  of  leather  breeches  would  seem  to  be  throw- 
ing one  leg  out  of  the  half-open  drawers,  and  empty  bottles 
lumbered  the  bottom  of  every  closet. 

My  father  came  to  sec  me  at  college  when  I  was  in  the 
height  of  my  career.  He  asked  me  how  I  came  on  with  my 
studies,  and  what  kind  of  hunting  there  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  examined  my  various  sporting  apparatus  with  a 
curious  eye ;  wanted  to  know  if  any  of  the  professors  were 
fox  hunters,  and  whether  they  were  generally  good  shots,  for 
ho  suspected  their  studying  so  much  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
sight.     We  had  a  day's  shooting  together :  I  delighted  him 
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with  my  skill,  and  astonished  him  by  my  learned  disquisitioDS 
on  horse-flesh,  and  on  Manton's  gun^ ;  so,  upon  the  whole,  he 
departed  highly  satisfied  with  my  improvement  at  college. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  be  idle  long  without 
getting  in  love.  I  had  not  been  a  very  long  time  a  man  of 
spirit,  thcarefore,  before  1  became  deeply  enamored  of  a  shop- 
keeper's daughter  in  the  High-street,  who,  in  &ct,  was  the  ad- 
miration of  many  of  the  students.  I  wrote  several  sonnets  in 
praise  of  her,  and  spent  half  of  my  poeket-money  at  the  shop, 
in  buying  articles  which  I  did  not  want,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  spoaking  to  her.  Her  father,  a  severe-looking 
old  gentleman,  with  bright  silver  buckles,  and  a  crisp-curled 
wig,  kept  a  strict  guard  on  her,  as  the  fathers  generally  do 
upon  their  daughters  in  Oxford,  and  well  they  may.  I  tried 
to  get  into  his  good  graces,  and  to  be  sociable  with  him,  but 
all  in  vain.  I  said  several  good  things  in  his  shop,  but  he 
never  laughed :  he  had  no  relish  for  wit  and  humor.  He  was 
one  of  those  dry  old  gentlemen  who  keep  youngsters  at  bay. 
He  had  already  brought  -up  two  or  three  daughters,  and  was 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  students.  He  was  as  knowing  and 
wary  as  a  gray  old  badger  that  has  often  been  hunted.  To 
see  him  on  Sunday,  so  stiff  and  starched  in  his  demeanor,  so 
precise  in  his  dress,  with  his  daughter  under  his  arm,  was 
enough  to  deter  all  graceless  youngsters  from  approaching. 

I  managed,  however,  in  spite  of  hb  vigilance,  to  have 
several  conversations  with  the  daughter,  as  I  cheapened 
articles  in  the  shop.  I  made  terrible  long  bargains,  and  ex- 
amined the  articles  over  and  over  before  I  purchased.  In  the 
mean  time,!  would  convey  a  sonnet  or  an  acrostio  under  cover 
of  a  piece  of  cambric,  or  slipped  .into  a  pair  of  stockings ;  I 
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very  unsatisftotory.  ''Am  I  to  ruin  this  poor  thoughtless 
girl  1  '^  said  I  to  myself.  **  No ! "  was  the  prompt  and  indig* 
nant  answer.  "  Am  I  to  run  away  with  her  ?  " — "  whither, 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  " — "  Well,  then,  am  1  to  marry  her  1 " 
— "Poh!  a  man  of  my  expectations  marry  a  shopkeeper's 
daughter  1 "  "  What  then  am  1  to  do  with  her  ?  "  "  Hum- 
why — let  me  get  into  the  chamber  first,  and  then  consider " 
-—and  so  the  self-examination  ended. 

Well,  sir, "  come  what  come  might,"  I  stole  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  to  the  dwelling  of  my  dulcinca.  All  was  quiet. 
At  the  concerted  signal  her  window  was  gently  opened.  It 
was  just  above  the  projecting  bow-window  of  her  father's 
shop,  which  assisted  mo  in  mounting.  The  house  was  low, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  scale  the  fortress  with  tolerable  case. 
I  clambered  with  a  beating  heart ;  I  reached  the  casement ;  I 
hoisted  my  body  half  into  the  chamber ;  and  was  welcomed, 
not  by  the  embraces  of  my  expecting  fiiir  one,  but  by  the 
grasp  of  the  crabbed-looking  old  father  in  the  crisp-curled  wig. 

I  extricated  myself  from  his  clutches,  and  endeavored  to 
make  my  retreat;  but  I  was  confounded  by  his  cries  of 
thieves!  and  robbers!  I  was  bothered  too  by  his  Sunday 
cane,  which  was  amazingly  busy  about  my  head  as  I  descend- 
ed, and  against  which  my  hat  was  but  a  poor  protection. 
Never  before  had  I  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  an  old  man's 
arm,  and  the  hardness  of  the  knob  of  an  ivory-headed  cane. 
In  my  hurry  and  confusion  I  missed  my  footing,  and  fell 
sprawling  on  the  pavement.  I  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  myrmidonsy  who,  I  doubt  not,  were  on  the  watch  for  me. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  no  situation  to  escape,  for  I  had  sprained  my 

aade  in  the  fiiU,  and  oould  not  stand.    I  was  seized  as  a  houses 
10 
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breaker;  and  to  exonerate  myself  of  a  greaterisriikie^<  I  hid  It 
accuse  myself  of  a  less.  I  made  known  who  I  was,  and  why 
I  came  there.  Alas !  the  varlets  knew  it  already,  and  were 
only  amusing  themselves  at  my  expense.  My  perfidioiu 
muse  had  been  playing  me  one  of  her  slippery  tricks.  The 
old  curmudgeon  of  a  father  had.  found  my  sonnets  and  acros- 
tics hid  away  in  holes  and  corners  of  his  shop ;  he  had  no 
taste  for  poetry  like  his  daughter,  and  had  instituted  a  rigor* 
ous  though  silent  observation.  He  had  moused  upon  our  let- 
ters, detected  our  plans,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  my  r^ 
ception.  Thus  was  I  ever  doomed  to  be  led  into  scrapes  by 
the  muse.  Let  no  nuin  henceforth  carry  on  a  secret  amour  in 
poetry ! 

The  old  man's  ire  was  in  some  measure  appeased  by  the 
pommeling  of  my  head  and  the  anguish  of  my  sprain ;  so  he 
did  not  put  me  to  death  on  the  spot.  He  was  even  humane 
enough  to  furnish  a  shutter,  on  which  I  was  carried  back  to 
college  like  a  wounded  warrior.  The  porter  was  roused  to 
admit  me.  The  college  gate  was  thrown  open  for  my  entry. 
The  affair  was  blazed  about  the  next  morning,  and  became  the 
joke  of  the  college  from  the  buttery  to  the  hall. 

I  had  leisure  to  repent  during  several  weeks'  oonfinement 
by  my  sprain,  which  I  passed  in  translating  Boeth\aVs  Con- 
solations of  Philosophy.  I  received  a  most  tender  and  ill- 
spelled  letter  from  my  mistress,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  rela- 
tion in  Coventry.  She  protested  her  innocence  of  my  misfor- 
tune, and  vowed  to  be  true  to  me  "  till  deth."  I  toc»k  no 
notice  of  the  letter,  for  I  was  cured  for  the  present^  both  of 
love  and  poetry.  Women,  however,  are  more  constant  in 
their  attachments  than  men,  whatever  philosophers  may  say 
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to  the  contrary.  I  am  assured  that  she  actually  remained 
fiiithfiil  to  her  vow  for  several  months ;  but  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  cruel  &thery  whose  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  knob  of 
his  cane.  Ho  was  not  to  be  touched  by  tears  nor  poetry,  but 
absolutely  compelled  her  to  marry  a  reputable  young  trades- 
man, who  made  her  a  happy  woman  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
of  all  the  rules  of  romance ;  and  what  is  more,  the  mother  of 
several  children.  They  are  at  this  very  day  a  thriving  couple, 
and  keep  a  snflg  comer  shop,  just  opposite  the  figure  of  Peep- 
ing Tom,  at  Coventry. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  by  any  more  details  of  my  studies 
at  Oxford ;  though  they  were  not  always  as  severe  as  these, 
nor  did  I  always  pay  as  dear  for  my  lessons.  To  be  brief, 
then,  I  lived  on  in  my  usual  miscellaneous  manner,  gradually 
getting  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  until  I  had  attained  my 
twenty-first  year.  I  had  scarcely  came  of  age  when  I  heard 
of  the  sudden  death  of  my  father.  The  shock  was  severe,  for 
though  he  had  never  treated  me  with  much  kindness,  still  he 
was  my  father,  and  at  his  death,  I  felt  alone  in  the  world. 

I  returned  home,  and  found  myself  the  solitary  master  of 
the  paternal  mansion.  A  crowd  of  gloomy  feelings  eamo 
thronging  upon  me.  It  was  a  place  that  always  sobered  me, 
and  brought  me  to  reflection ;  now  especially ;  it  looked  so 
deserted  and  melancholy.  I  entered  the  little  break&sting- 
room.  There  were  my  father's  whip  and  spurs,  hanging  by 
the  fireplace ;  the  Stud-Book,  Sporting  Magazine,  and  Racing 
Calendar,  his  only  reading.  His  favorite  spaniel  lay  on  the 
hearth-rug.  The  poor  animal,  who  had  never  before  noticed 
me,  now  came  fondling  about  me,  licked  my  hand,  then  looked 
round  the  room,  whined,  wagged  his  tail  slightly  )«s\<\  ^^^ 
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wistfully  in  mj  face.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appetL 
**  Poor  Dash,"  said  I,  "  we  are  both  alone  in  the  world,  wiA 
nobody  to  care  for  us,  and  will  take  care  of  one  another.**^ 
the  dog  never  quitted  me  afterwards. 

I  could  not  go  into  my  fnother's  room — my  heart  swelled 
when  I  passed  within  sight  of  the  door.  Her  portrait  hung  in 
the  parlor,  just  over  the  place  where  she  used  to  sit.  As  I 
hist  my  eyes  on  it,  I  thought  that  it  looked  at  mo  with  ten- 
derness, and  I  burst  into  tears.  I  was  a  careless  dog,  it  is 
true,  hardened  a  liltle,  perhaps,  by  IVving  in  public  schools, 
and  buffeting  about  among  strangers,  who  cared  nothing  for 
me ;  but  the  recollection  of  a  mother's  tenderness  was  over- 
coming. 

I  was  not  of  an  age  or  a  temperament  to  be  long  depressed. 
There  was  a  reaction  in  my  system,  that  always  brought  me 
up  again  afler  every  pressure ;  and,  indeed,  my  spirits  were 
always  most  buoyant  afler  a  temporary  prostration.  I  settled 
the  concerns  of  the  estate  as  soon  as  possible  ;  realized  my 
property,  which  was  not  very  cfaisidcrablo,  but  which  ap- 
peared a  vast  deal  to  me,  having  a  poetical  eye,  that  magnified 
every  thing ;  and  finding  myself,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
free  of  all  further  business  or  restraint,  1  determined  to  go  to 
London  and  enjoy  myself.  Why  should  I  not? — I  was  young, 
animated,  joyous ;  had  plenty  of  funds  for  present  pleasures, 
and  my  uncle's  estate  in  the  perspective.  Let  those  mope  at 
college,  and  pore  over  books,  thought  I,  who  have  their  way 
to  make  in  the  world  ;  it  would  l)c  ridiculous  drudgery  in  a 
youth  of  my  expectations.  Away  to  London,  therefore,  I  rat- 
tled in  a  tandem,  determined  to  take  the  town  gayly.  I 
passed  through  several  of  the  villages  where  I  had  played  the 
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Ja!ck  Pudding  a  few  years  before ;  and  I  visited  the  scenes  of 
many  of  my  adventures  and  follies  merely  from  that  feeling  of 
melancholy  pleasure  which  we  have  in  stepping  again  the 
footprints  of  forgone  existence,  even  when  they  have  passed 
among  weeds  and  briers.  I  made  a  circuit  in  the  latter  part 
of  my  journey,  so  as  to  take  in  West  End.  and  Hampstead, 
the  scenes  of  my  last  dramatic  exploit,  and  of  the  battle  royal 
of  the  booth.  As  I  drove  along  the  ridge  of  Hampstead  Hill, 
by  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  I  paused  at  the  spot  where  Columbine 
and  I  had  sat  down  so  disconsolately  in  our  ragged  finery,  and 
had  looked  dubiously  on  London.  I  almost  expected  to  see 
her  again,  standing  on  the  hill's  brink,  ^*  like  Niobe,  all  tears ;" 
— ^mournful  as  Babylon  in  ruins  ! 

"  Poor  Columbine !"  said  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh, "  thou  wert 
a  gallant,  generous  girl — a  true  woman  ; — faithful  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  ready  to  sacrifice  thyself  in  the  cause  of  worthless 
man!" 

I  tried  to  whistle  oflf  the  recollection  of  her,  for  there  was 
always  something  of  self-reproach  with  it.  I  drove  gayly 
along  the  road,  enjoying  the  stare  of  hostlers  and  stable-boys, 
as  I  managed  my  horses  knowingly  down  the  steep  street  of 
Hampstead ;  when,  just  at  the  skirts  of  the  village,  one  of  the 
traces  of  my  leader  came  loose.  I  pulled  up,  and  as  the 
animal  was  restive,  and  my  servant  a  bungler,  I  called  for 
assistance  to  the  robustious  master  of  a  snug  ale-house,  who 
stood  at  his  door  with  a  tankard  in  his  hand.  He  came  readi- 
ly to  assist  me,  followed  by  his  wife,  with  her  bosom  half 
open,  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  two  more  at  her  heels.  I  stared 
for  a  moijnent,  as  if  doubting  my  eyes.  I  could  not  be  mi» 
'taken;  in  the  fkt^  beer-blown  landlord  of  th.^  ^X^QASiS^^Xx^ 
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collected  my  old  rival  Harlequin,  and  in  his  slaltem  ipovM^ 
the  once  trim  and  dimpling  Columbine. 

The  change  of  my  looks  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  the 
change  in  my  circumstances,  prevented  them  fnftn  recognizing 
me.  They  could  not  suspect  in  the  dashing  young  buck,  fash- 
ionably dressed  and  driving  his  own  equipage,  the  painted 
beaux,  with  old  peaked  hat,  and  long,  flimsy,  sky-blue  coat. 
My  heart  yearned  with  kindness  towards  Columbine^  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  her  establishment  a  thriving  one.  As  soon  as 
the  harness  was  adjusted,  I  tossed  a  small  purse  of  gold  into 
her  ample  bosom ;  and  then,  pretending  to  give  my  horses  a 
hearty  cut  of  the  whip,  I  made  the  lash  curl  with  a  whistling 
about  the  sleek  sides  of  ancient  Harlequin.  The  horses  dashed 
off  like  lightning,  and  I  was  whirled  out  of  sight  before  either 
of  the  parties  could  got  over  their  surprise  at  my  liberal  dona- 
tions. I  have  always  considered  this  as  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  of  my  poetical  genius ;  it  was  distributing  poetical  jus- 
tice in  perfection. 

I  now  entered  London  en  cavalier,  and  became  a  blood 
upon  town.  I  took  fashionable  lodgings,  in  the  West  End  ; 
employed  the  first  tailor;  frequented  the  regular  lounges; 
gambled  a  little  ;  lost  my  money  good-humoredly,  and  gained 
a  number  of  fashionable,  good-for-nothing  acquaintances.  I 
gained  some  reputation  also  for  a  man  of  science,  havmg  be- 
come an  expert  boxer  in  the  course  of  my  studies  at  Oxford. 
I  was  distinguished,  therefore,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Fancy ;  became  hand  and  glove  with  certain  boxing  noblemen, 
and  w^as  the  admiration  of  the  Fives  Court.  A  gentlemairs 
science,  however,  is  apt  to  get  him  into  bad  scrapes ;  he  is 
too  prone  to  play  the  knight-errant,  and  to  pick  up  quarrels 
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which  less  seientifical  gentlemen  would  quietly  avoid.  I  un- 
dertook one  day  to  punish  the  insolence  of  a  porter.  He  was 
a  Hercules  of  a  fellow,  but  then  I  was  so  secure  in  my  science ! 
I  gained  the  victory  of  course.  The  porter  pocketed  his 
humiliation,  bound  up  his  broken  head,  and  went  about  his 
business  as  unconcernedly  as  though  nothing  had  happened ; 
while  I  went  to  bed  with  my  victory,  and  did  not  dare  to  show 
my  battered  face  for  a  fortnight :  by  which  I  discovered  that 
a  gentleman  may  have  the  worst  of  the  battle  even  when  vic- 
torious. 

I  am  naturally  a  philosopher,  and  no  one  can  moralize  bet- 
ter after  a  misfortune  has  taken  place ;  so  I  lay  on  my  bed 
and  moralized  on  this  sorry  ambition,  which  levels  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  clown.  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
sages,  who  have  thought  deeply  on  these  matters,  that  the 
noble  science  of  boxing  keeps  up  the  bull-dog  courage  of  the 
nation ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  advantage  of  be- 
coming a  nation  of  bull-dogs ;  but  I  now  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  calculated  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  English  rufiians. 
"  What  is  the  Fives  Court,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  turned  un- 
comfortably in  bed,  "  but  a  college  of  scoundrelism,  where 
every  bully-ruffian  in  the  land  may  gain  a  fellowship? 
What  is  the  slang  language  of  the  Fancy  but  a  jargon  by 
which  fools  and  knaves  commune  and  understand  each  other, 
and  enjoy  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  uninitiated  ?  What 
is  a  boxing-match  but  an  arena,  where  the  noble  and  the  illus- 
trious are  jostled  into  familiarity  with  the  infamous  'and  the 
vulgar  ?  What,  in  fact,  is  the  Fancy  itself,  but  a  chain  of  easy 
oommunication,  extending  from  the  peer  down  to  the  pick- 
pocket, through  the  medium  of  which  a  man  of  rai^K  mo;^  ^4 
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he  has  shaken  hands,  at  three  removes,  with  the  murderer 

on  the  gibbet?— 

''Enough!"  ejaculated  I,  thoroughly  oonvinoed  through 
the  force  of  my  philosophy,  and  the  pain  of  my  bruises — '^  Fil 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Fancy.*^  So  when  I  had 
recovered  from  my  victory,  I  turned  my  attention  to  softer 
themes,  and  became  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies.  Had  I 
had  more  industry  and  ambition  in  my  nature,  I  might  have 
worked  my  way  to  the  very  height  of  fashion,  as  I  saw  many 
laborious  gentlemen  doing  around  me.  But  it  is  a  toilsome, 
an  anxious,  and  an  unhappy  life ;  there  are  few  things  so  sleep- 
less and  miserable  as  your  cultivators  of  fashionable  smiles. 
I  was  quite  content  with  that  kind  of  society  which  forms  the 
frontiers  of  fashion,  and  may  bo  easily  taken  possession  of. 
1  f  mnd  it  a  light,  easy,  productive  soil.  I  had  but  to  go 
about  and  sow  visiting  cards,  and  I  reaped  a  whole  harvest  of 
invitations.  Indeed,  my  figure  and  address  were  by  no  means 
against  me.  It  was  whispered,  too,  among  the  young  ladii'H, 
that  I  was  prodigiously  clever,  and  wrote  poetry  ;  and  the 
old  ladies  had  ascertained  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  family,  handsome  fortune,  and  '*  great  expectations.^ 

I  now  was  carried  away  by  the  hurry  of  gay  life,  so  intoxi- 
cating to  a  young  man,  and  which  a  man  of  poetical  tempera- 
ment enjoys  so  highly  on  his  first  tasting  of  it ;  that  rapid 
variety  of  sensations;  that  whirl  of  brilliant  objects;  that 
succession  of  pungent  pleasures !  I  had  no  time  for  thought 
I  only  felt.  I  never  attempted  to  write  poetry ;  my  poetry 
seemed  all  to  go  oflf  by  transpiration.  I  lived  poetry  ;  it  was 
all  a  poetical  dream  to  me.  A  mere  sensualist  knows  nothing 
of  the  delights  of  a  splendid  metropolis.     He  lives  in  a  round 
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cmT  animal  gratifications  and  heartless  habits.  But  to  a  young 
man  of  poetical  feelings,  it  is  an  ideal  world,  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment and  delusion ;  his  imagination  is  in  perpetual  ex- 
citement, and  gives  a  spiritual  zest  to  every  pleasure. 

A  season  of  town  life,  however,  somewhat  sobered  me  of 
my  intoxication ;  or  rather  I  was  rendered  more  serious  by 
one  of  my  old  complaints — 1  fell  in  love.  It  was  with  a  very 
'pretty,  though  a  very  haughty  fair  one,  who  had  come  to 
London  under  the  caro  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a  winter  in  town,  and  to  get  married.  There 
was  not  a  doubt  of  her  commanding  a  choice  of  lovers ;  for 
she  bad  long  been  the  belle  of  a  little  cathedral  city,  and  one 
of  the  poets  of  the  place  had  absolutely  celebrated  her  beauty 
in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses.  The  most  extravagant  anticipa- 
tions were  fonned  by  her  friends  of  the  sensation  she  would 
produce.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  she  might  be  precip- 
itate in  her  choice,  and  take  up  with  some  inferior  title.  The 
aunt  was  determined  nothing  should  gain  her  under  a  lord. 

Alas !  with  all  her  charms,  the  young  lady  lacked  the  one 
thing  needful — she  had  no  money.  So  she  waited  in  vain  for 
duke,  marquis,  or  earl,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  As  the 
season  waned,  so  did  the  lady's  expectations;  when,  just 
towards  the  close,  I  made  my  advances. 

I  was  most  favorably  received  by  both  the  young  lady 
and  her  aunt.  It  is  true,  1  had  no  title ;  but  then  such  great 
expectations.  A  marked  preference  was  immediately  shown 
me  over  two  rivals,  the  younger  son  of  a  needy  baronet,  and 
a  captain  of  dragoons  on  half-pay.  I  did  not  absolutely  take 
the  field  in  form,  for  I  was  determined  not  to  be  precipitate  ^ 
but  I  drove  my  equipage  frequently  through  the  street  in 
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which  she  lived,  and  was  always  sure  to  see  lier  at  di 
window,  generally  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  I  resumed  mj 
knack  at  rhyming,  and  sent  her  a  long  copj  of  verses; 
anonymously,  to  be  sure,  but  she  know  my  hand-writing. 
Both  aunt  and  niece,  however,  displayed  the  most  delightful 
ignorance  on  the  subject.  The  young  lady  showed  them  to 
mc ;  wondered  who  they  could  be  written  by  ;  and  declared 
there  was  nothing  in  this  world  she  loved  so  much  as  poetry ; 
while  the  maiden  aunt  would  put  her  pinching  spectacles  on 
her  nose,  and  read  tliem,  with  blunders  in  sense  and  sound, 
excruciating  to  an  author^s  ears ;  protesting  there  was  noth- 
ing equal  to  them  in  the  whole  Elegant  Extracts. 

The  fashionable  season  closed  without  my  adventuring  to 
make  a  declaration,  though  I  certainly  had  encouragement.  1 
was  not  perfectly  sure  that  I  had  eflected  a  lodgment  in  the 
young  lady's  heart ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  aunt  overdid 
her  part,  and  was  a  little  too  extravagant  in  her  liking  of  mc 
I  knew  that  maiden  aunts  M'em  not  to  be  captivated  bv  the 
mere  personal  merits  of  their  nieces'  admirers  ;  and  I  wante«i 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  all  this  favor  I  owed  to  dri\ing  an 
equipage,  and  having  great  expectations. 

I  had  received  many  hints  how  charming  their  native 
place  was  during  the  summer  months ;  what  pleasant  society 
they  had ;  and  what  beautiful  drives  about  the  noighborhoixl. 
They  had  not,  therefore,  returned  home  long,  before  1  made 
my  appearance  in  dashing  style,  driving  down  the  principal 
street.  The  very  next  morning  I  was  seen  at  prayers,  seated 
in  the  same  pew  with  the  reigning  belle.  Questions  were 
whispered  about  the  aisles,  after  service,  **  Who  is  he  1 ''  and 
*'  What  is  he  ?  **     And  the  replies  were  as  usual,  "  A  young 
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leman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  great  expec- 
tations." 

I  was  mudi  strucic  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  reverend 
little  place.  A  cathedral,  with  its  dependencies  and  regula- 
tions, presents  a  picture  of  other  times,  and  of  a  different 
order  of  things.  It  is  a  rich  relic  of  a  more  poetical  age. 
There  still  linger  about  it  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the 
cloister.  In  the  present  instance  especially,  where  the  cathe- 
dral was  large,  and  the  town  small,  its  influence  was  the 
more  apparent.  The  solemn  pomp  of  the  service,  performed 
twice  a  day,  with  the  grand  intonations  of  the  organ,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir  swelling  through  the  magnificent  pile,  dif- 
fused, as  it  were,  a  perpetual  Sabbath  over  the  place.  This 
routine  of  solemn  ceremony  continually  going  on,  independ- 
ent, as  it  were,  of  the  world ;  this  daily  oflering  of  melody 
and  praise,  ascending  like  incense  from  the  altar,  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  my  imagination. 

The  aunt  introduced  me  to  her  coterie,  formed  of  families 
connected  with  the  cathedral,  and  others  of  moderate  fortune, 
but  high  respectability,  who  had  nestled  themselves  under  the 
wings  of  the  cathedral  to  enjoy  good  society  at  moderate 
expense.  It  was  a  highly  aristocratical  little  circle ;  scru 
pulous  in  its  intercourse  with  others,  and  jealously  cautious 
about  admitting  any  thing  common  or  unclean. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  courtesies  of  the  old  school  had  taken 
refuge  here.  There  were  continual  interchanges  of  civilities, 
and  of  small  presents  of  fruits  and  delicacies,  and  of  com- 
plimentary crow-quill  billetJB ;  for  in  a  quiet,  well-bred  com- 
munity like  this,  living  entirely  at  ease,  little  duties,  and 
little  amusements,  and  little  dvilities,  filled  ^p  the  da^^.    I 
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have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm  day,  a  corpulent,  powteld 
footman,  issuing  from  the  iron  gateway  of  a  stately  mansioii, 
and  traversing  the  little  place  with  an  air  of  mighty  import^ 
bearing  a  small  tart  on  a  large  silver  salver. 

Their  evening  amusements  were  sober  and  primidve. 
They  assembled  at  a  moderate  hour  ;  the  young  ladies 
played  music,  and  the  old  ladies,  whist ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
they  dispersed.  There  was  no  parade  on  these  social  oe- 
casions.  Two  or  three  old  sedan  chairs  were  in  constant 
activity,  though  the  greater  part  made  their  exit  in  clogs  and 
pattens,  with  a  footman  or  waiting-maid  carrying  a  lantern  in 
advance ;  and  long  before  midnight  the  clonk  of  pattens  and 
gleam  of  lanterns  about  the  quiet  little  place,  told  that  the 
evening  party  had  dissolved. 

Still  1  did  not  feci  myself  altogether  so  much  at  my  ease 
as  I  had  anticipated  considering  the  smallness  of  the  place.  I 
found  it  very  diflcrcnt  from  other  country  places,  and  that  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  make  a  dash  there.  Sinner  that  I  was ! 
the  very  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  little  community  was 
rebuking  to  me.  I  feared  my  past  idleness  and  folly  would 
rise  in  judgment  against  me.  I  stood  in  awe  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  cathedral,  whom  I  saw  mingling  familiarly  in 
society.  I  became  nervous  on  this  point.  The  creak  of  a 
prebendary's  shoes,  sounding  from  one  end  of  a  quiet  street 
to  another,  was  appalling  to  me ;  and  the  sight  of  a  shovel 
hat  was  sufficient  at  any  time  to  check  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
boldest  poetical  soarings. 

And  then  the  good  aunt  could  not  bo  quic^t,  but  would 
cry  me  up  for  a  genius,  and  extol  my  poetry  to  every  one. 
So  long  as  she  confined  this  to  the  ladies  it  did  well  enough. 
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because  they  were  able  to  fed  and  appreciate  poetry  of  the 
new  romantic  school.  Nothing  would  content  the  good  lady, 
however,  but  she  must  read  my  verses  to  a  prebendary,  who 
had  long  been  the  undoubted  critic  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
Uiin,  delicate  old  gentleman,  of  mild,  polished  manners, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  classic  lore,  and  not  easily  put  in  a  heat 
by  any  hot-blooded  poetry  of  the  day.  He  listened  to  my 
most  fervid  thoughts  and  fervid  words  without  a  glow ; 
shook  his  head  with  a  smile,*  and  condemned  them  as  not 
being  according  to  Horace,  as  not  being  legitimate  poetry. 

Several  old  ladies,  who  had  heretofore  been  my  admirers, 
shook  their  heads  at  hearing  thiis ;  they  could  not  think  of 
praising  any  poetry  that  was  not  according  to  Horace ;  and 
as  to  any  thing  illegitimate,  it  was  not  to  be  countenanced  in 
good  society.  Thanks  to  my  stars,  however,  I  had  youth 
and  novelty  on  my  side :  so  the  young  ladies  persisted  in 
admiring  my  poetry  in  despite  of  Horace  and  illegitimacy. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  good  opinion  of  the  young 

ladies,  whom  I  had  always  found  to  be  the  best  judges  of 

poetry.     As  to  these  old  scholars,  said  I,  they  are  apt  to  be 

chilled  by  being  steeped  in  the  cold  fountains  of  the  classics. 

Still  I  felt  that  I  was  losing  ground,  and  that  it  was  necessary 

to  bring  matters  to  a  point     Just  at  this  time  there  was  a 

public  ball,  attended  by  the  best  society  of  the  place,  and  by 

the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  :  I  took  great  pains  with  my 

toilet  on  the  occasion,  and  I  had  never  looked  better.     I  had 

determined  that  night  to  make  my  grand  assault  on  the  heart 

of  the  young  lady,  to  battle  it  with  all  my  forces,  and  the 

next  morning  to  demand  a  surrender  in  due  form. 

I  entered  the  ballroom  amidst  a  biizz  and  flutter^  whicK 
10* 
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generally  took  place  omong  the  young  ladies  on  my  appcuw 
ance.  I  was  in  fine  spirits ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  bad 
exhilarated  myself  by  a  cheerful  glass  of  wine  on  the  occa> 
sion.  I  talked,  and  rattled,  and  said  a  thousand  silly  diingi, 
slap-dash,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  sure  of  his  an-' 
ditors, — and  every  thing  had  its  effect. 

In  the  midst  of  my  triumph  I  observed  a  little  knot 
gathering  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  By 
degrees  it  increased.  A  tittering  broke  out  here  and  tbere^ 
and  glances  were  cast  round  at  me,  and  then  there  would  be 
fresh  tittering.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  would  hurry  away 
to  distant  parts  of  the  room,  and  whisper  to  their  friends. 
Wherever  they  went,  there  was  still  this  tittering  and  glane* 
ing  at  me.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this.  I 
looked  at  myself  from  head  to  foot,  and  peeped  at  my  back 
in  a  gloss,  to  see  if  any  thing  w^as  odd  about  my  person  ;  any 
awkward  exposure,  any  whimsical  tag  hanging  out: — no— 
every  thing  was  right — I  was  a  perfect  picture.  I  determined 
that  it  must  be  some  choice  saying  of  mine  that  was  bandied 
about  in  this  knot  of  merry  beauties,  and  I  determined  to 
enjoy  one  of  my  good  things  in  the  rebound.  I  stepped 
gently,  therefore,  up  the  room,  smiling  at  every  one  as  I 
passed,  who,  I  must  say,  all  smiled  and  tittered  in  return.  I 
approached  the  group,  smirking  and  perking  my  chin,  like  a 
man  who  is  full  of  pleasant  feeling,  and  sure  of  being  well 
received.     The  cluster  of  little  belles  opened  as  I  advanced. 

Heavens  and  earth  !  whom  should  I  perceive  in  the  midst 
of  them  but  my  early  and  tormenting  flame,  the  everlasting 
Sacharissa !  She  was  grown,  it  is  true,  into  the  full  beauty 
of  womanhood ;  but  showed,  by  the  provoking  mcrrixnr^nt  of 
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her  countenance,  that  she  perfectly  recollected  me,  and  the 
ridiculous  flagellations  of  which  she  had  t^ice  been  the  cause. 

I  saw  at  once  the  exterminating  cloud  of  ridicule  bursting 
over  me.  My  crest  fell.  The  flame  of  love  went  suddenly 
out,  or  was  extinguished  by  overwhelming  shame.  How  I 
got  down  the  room  I  know  not :  I  fancied  every  one  tittering 
at  me.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  I  caught  a  glance  of  my 
mivtress  and  her  aunt  listening  to  the  whispers  of  Sacharissa, 
the  old  lady  raising  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  the  face  of  the 
young  one  lighted  up,  as  I  imagined,  with  scorn  ineflable.  I 
paused  to  see  no  more,  but  made  two  steps  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  The  next  morning,  before  sunrise, 
I  beat  a  retreat,  and  did  not  feel  the  blushes  cool  from  my 
tingling  cheeks,  until  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  towers  of  the 
cathedral. 

I  now  returned  to  town  thoughtful  and  crest-fallen.  My 
money  was  nearly  spent,  for  I  had  lived  freely  and  without 
calculation.  The  dream  of  love  was  over,  and  the  reign  of 
pleasure  at  an  end.  1  determined  to  retrench  while  I  had  yet 
a  trifle  left :  so  selling  my  equipage  and  horses  for  half  their 
value,  I  quietly  put  the  money  in  my  pocket,  and  turned 
pedestrian.  1  had  not  a  doubt  that,  with  my  great  expecta- 
tions, 1  could  at  any  time  raise  funds,  either  on  usury  or  by 
borrowing ;  but  I  was  principlejl  against  both,  and  resolved 
by  strict  economy,  to  make  my  slender  purse  hold  out  until 
my  uncle  should  give  up  the  ghost,  or  rather  the  estate.  I 
stayed  at  home  therefore  and  read,  and  would  have  written, 
but  I  had  already  suffered  too  much  from  my  poetical  pro- 
ductions, which  had  generally  involved  me  in  some  ridicu- 
lous scrape.    I  gradually  acquired  a  rusty  look^  and  bad  ^ 
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stnutened  money-borrowing  air,  upon  which  the  worid  htgm 
to  shy  me.  I  have  never  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
world  for  its  conduct ;  it  has  always  used  me  well.  When  I 
have  been  flush  and  gay,  and  disposed  for  sodcty,  it  hit 
caressed  me ;  and  when  I  have  been  pinched  and  reduced,  and 
wished  to  be  alone,  why,  it  has  left  me  alone;  and  whit 
more  could  a  man  desire  ?  Take  my  word  for  it^  this  worid 
is  a  more  obliging  world  than  people  generally  repreaoit  it. 

Well,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  my  retrenchment^  my  retire- 
ment,  and  my  studiousncss,  1  received  news  that  my  uode 
was  dangerously  ill.  I  hastened  on  the  wings  of  an  heir*s 
affections  to  receive  his  dying  breath  and  his  last  testament 
I  found  him  attended  by  his  faithful  valet,  old  Iron  John ;  by 
the  woman  who  occasionally  worked  about  the  house,  and  by 
the  foxy-headed  boy,  young  Orson,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
hunted  about  the  park.  Iron  John  gasped  a  kind  of  asthmai- 
ical  salutation  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  received  me  with 
something  almost  like  a  smile  of  welcome.  The  woman  stt 
blubbering  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  and  the  foxy-headed 
Orson,  who  had  now  grown  up  to  be  a  lubberly  lout,  stood 
gazing  in  stupid  vacancy  at  a  distance. 

My  uncle  lay  stretched  upon  his  back.  The  chamber  was 
without  fire,  or  any  of  the  comforts  of  a  sick  room.  The 
cob-webs  flaunted  from  the  ceiling.  The  tester  was  covered 
with  dust,  and  the  curtains  were  tattered.  From  underneath 
the  bed  peeped  out  one  end  of  his  strong  box.  Against  the 
wainscot  were  suspended  rusty  blunderbusses,  honse-pistols, 
and  a  cut-and-thrust  sword,  with  which  he  had  fortified  his 
room  to  defend  his  life  and  treasure.  He  hod  employed  no 
physician  during  his  illness ;  and  from  the  scanty  relics  lying 
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on  the  table,  seemed  almost  to  have  denied  himself  the  assist- 
ance of  a  cook. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  he  was  lying  motionless ;  his 
eyes  fixed  and  his  mouth  open :  at  the  first  look  I  thought 
him  a  corpse.  The  noise  of  my  entrance  made  him  turn  his 
head.  At  the  sight  of  me  a  ghastly  smile  came  over  his  &ce, 
and  his  glazing  eye  gleamed  with  satisfaction.  It  was  the 
only  smile  he  had  ever  given  me,  and  it  went  to  my  heart. 
^  Poor  old  man  ! "  thought  1,  ^  why  should  you  force  me  to 
leave  you  thus  desolate,  when  I  see  that  my  presence  has  the 

> 

power  to  cheer  you  ?  " 

'^Nephew,"  said  he,  after  several  efforts,  and  in  a  low 
gasping  voice — '^  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  I  shall  now  die 
with  satisfaction.  Look,"  said  he,  raising  his  withered 
hand,  and  pointing-—*^  look  in  that  box  on  the  table :  you  will 
find  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you." 

I  pressed  his  hand  to  my  heart,  and  the  tears  stood  in  my 
eyes.  I  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  and  watched  him,  but  he 
never  spoke  again.  My  presence,  however,  gave  him  evi- 
dent satisfaction  ;  for  every  now  and  then,  as  ho  looked  to  me, 
a  vague  smile  would  come  over  his  visage,  and  he  would 
feebly  point  to  the  sealed  box  on  the  table.  As  the  day  wore 
away,  his  life  appeared  to  wear  away  with  it  Towards  sun- 
set his  head  sank  on  the  bed,  and  lay  motionless,  his  eyes 
grew  glazed,  his  mouth  remained  open,  and  thus  he  gradu- 
ally died. 

I  could  not  but  feel  shocked  at  this  absolute  extinction  of 
my  kindred.  I  dropped  a  tear  of  real  sorrow  over  this 
strange  old  man,  who  had  thus  reserved  the  smile  of  kindness 
to  his  death-bed;  like  an  evening  sun  after  a  gjloom^  dv|> 
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just  shining  out  to  set  in  darkness.    Leaving  the  odrpae  Si 
charge  of  the  domestics,  I  retired  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  rough  night.  The  winds  seemed  as  if  singiDg 
my  uncle's  requiem  about  the  mansion,  and  the  bloodhounds 
howled  without,  as  if  they  knew  of  the  death  of  their  old 
master.  Iron  John  almost  grudged  me  the  tallow  oandle  to 
bum  in  my  apartment,  and  light  up  its  dreariness,  so  accnt- 
tomed  had  he  been  to  starveling  economy.  I  could  not  sleep. 
Hie  recollection  of  my  uncle's  dying  scene,  and  the  dreary 
sounds  about  the  house  affected  my  mind.  These,  however, 
were  succeeded  by  plans  for  the  future,  and  I  lay  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  indulging  the  poetical  anticipation 
how  soon  I  should  make  these  old  walls  ring  with  cheeiiul 
life,  and  restore  the  hospitality  of  my  mother's  ancestors. 

My  uncle's  funeral  was  decent,  but  private.  I  knew  that 
nobody  respected  his  memory,  and  I  was  determined  none 
should  be  summoned  to  sneer  over  his  funeral,  and  make 
merry  at  his  grave.  lie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
neighboring  village,  though  it  was  not  the  burying-plaoe  of 
his  race ;  but  he  had  expressly  enjoined  that  he  should  not  he 
buried  with  his  family  :  he  had  quarrelled  with  most  of  them 
when  living,  and  he  carried  his  resentments  even  into  the 
grave. 

I  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  out  of  my  own 
purse,  that  I  might  have  done  with  the  undertakers  at  onoe, 
and  clear  the  ill-omened  birds  from  the  premises.  I  invited 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  the  lawyer  from  the  village,  to 
attend  at  the  house  the  next  morning,  and  hear  the  reading  of 
the  will.  I  treated  them  to  an  excellent  breakfast,  a  profu- 
sion that  had  not  been  seen  at  the  house  for  many  a  year. 
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A4  sOon  as  the  break&st  things  were  xemffveA^.l  Bunimoned 
Iron  John,  the  woman,  and  the  boy,  for  I  was  particular  in 
haying  every  one  present  and  proceeding  regularly.  The  box 
was  placed  on. the  table — all  was  silence — I  broke  the  seal-*^ 
raised  the  lid,  and  beheld-^— not  the  will — but  my  accursed 
poem  of  Doubting  Castle  and  Giant  Despair ! 

Could  any  mortal  have  conceived  that  this  old  withered 
man,  so  taciturn,  and  apparently  so  lost  to  feeling,  could  have 
treasured  up  for  years  the  thoughtless  pleasantry  of  a  boy,  to 
punish  him  with  such  cruel  ingenuity  1  I  now  could  account 
for  his  dying  smile,  the  only  one  he  had  ever  given  me.  He 
had  been  a  grave  man  all  his  life,  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  die  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  joke,  and  it  was  hard  that 
that  joke  should  be  at  my  expense. 

The  lawyer  and  the  parson  seemed  at  a  loss  to  compre. 
bend  the  matter.  '*  Here  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  the 
lawyer ;  "  there  is  no  will  here." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Iron  John,  creaking  forth  his  rusty  jaws,  "  if 
it  is  a  will  you  are  looking  for,  I  believe  I  can  find  one." 

He  retired  with  the  same  singular  smile  with  which  ho 
had  greeted  me  on  my  arrival,  and  which  I  now  apprehended 
boded  me  no  good.  In  a  little  while  he  returned  with  a  will 
perfect  at  all  points,  properly  signed  and  sealed,  and  wit- 
nessed and  worded  with  horrible  correctness ;  in  which  the 
deceased  left  large  legacies  to  Iron  John  and  his  daughter, 
and  the  residue  of  his  fortune  to  the  foxy-headed  boy,  who,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  was  his  son  by  this  very  woman ;  he 
having  married  her  privately,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  have  an  heir,  and  so  balk  my  &ther 
and  his  issue  of  the  inheritance.    There  was  one  little  ^r<y 
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viso,  in  which  he  mentioned,  that,  httving  ffiMorarad  Ui 
nej^iew  to  have  a  pretty  turn  for  poetry,  he  presumed  ke  bad 
no  occasion  for  wealth  -,  he  reoommended  hira,  however,  to 
the  patronage  of  his  heir,  and  requested  that  be  mi^it  hafea 
garret,  rent-free,  in  DoubtiDg  Caatle. 


GRAVE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  DISAPPOINTED 

MAN. 

llyTR.  BUCKTHORNE  had  paused  at  the  death  of  his 
-^■^  uncle,  and  the  downfall  of  his  great  expectations,  which 
formed,  as '  he  said,  an  epoch  in  his  history  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  some  little  time  aflerwarda,  and  in  a'very  sober  mood, 
that  he  resumed  his  party-colored  narrative. 

After  leaving  the  remains  of  my  defunct  uncle,  said  he, 
when  the  gate  closed  between  me  and  what  was  once  to  have 
been  mine,  I  felt  thrust  out  naked  into  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  fortune.  What  was  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  had  been  brought  up  to  nothing  but  expectations,  and  they 
had  all  been  disappointed.  I  had  no  relations  to  look  to 
for  counsel  or  assistance.  The  world  seemed  all  to  have 
died  away  from  me.  Wave  afler  wave  of  relationship  had 
ebbed  off,  and  I  was  left  a  mere  hulk  upon  the  strand.  I  am 
not  apt  to  be  greatly  cast  down,  but  at  this  time  I  felt  sadly 
disheartened.  I  could  not  realize  my  situation,  nor  form  a 
conjecture  how  I  was  to  get  forward.  I  was  now  to  endeavor 
to  make  money.  The  idea  was  new  and  strange  to  me.  It 
was  like  being  asked  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  I 
had  never  thought  about  money  otherwise  than  to  put  m^ 
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hand  into  my  pocket  and  find  it ;  or  if  there  were  none  diere, 
to  wait  until  a  new  supply  came  from  home.  I  had  oonnd- 
ered  life  as  a  mere  space  of  time  to  be  filled  up  with  aijoy- 
mcnts ;  but  to  have  it  portioned  out  into  long  hours  and  days 
of  toil,  merely  that  I  might  gain  bread  to  give  me  strength  to 
toil  on — to  labor  but  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  life  of 
labor,  was  new  and  appalling  to  me.  This  may  appear  a 
very  simple  matter  to  some ;  but  it  will  be  understood  by 
every  unlucky  wight  in  my  predicament,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  bom  to  great  expectations. 

I  passed  several  days  in  rambling  about  the  scenes  of  my 
boyhood ;  partly  because  I  absolutely  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  myself,  and  partly  because  I  did  not  know  that  I 
should  ever  see  them  again.  I  clung  to  them  as  one  cliiq^ 
to  a  wreck,  though  he  knows  he  must  eventually  cast  himself 
loose  and  swim  for  his  life.  I  sat  down  on  a  little  hill  within 
sight  of  my  paternal  home,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  approach 
it,  for  1  felt  compunction  at  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  I 
had  dissipated  my  patrimony ;  yet  was  I  to  blame  when  I 
had  the  rich  possessions  of  my  curmudgeon  of  an  uncle  in 
expectation  ? 

The  new  possessor  of  the  place  was  making  great  altera- 
tions. The  house  wa^  almost  rebuilt  The  trees  which  stood 
about  it  were  cut  down;  my  mother's  flower-garden  was 
throi^n  into  a  lawn — all  was  undergoing  a  change.  I  turned 
my  back  upon  it  with  a  sigh,  and  rambled  to  another  part  of 
the  country. 

How  thoughtful  a  little  ad  vers!  t}-  makes  one !  As  1 
came  within  sight  of  the  schoolhouse  where  I  had  so  often 
been  flogged  in  the  cause  of  wisdom,  you  would  hardly  have 
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reoognized  the  truant  boy,  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  had 
eloped  so  heedlessly  from  its  walls.  I  leaned  over  the  paling 
of  the  play-ground,  and  watched  the  scholars  at  their  games, 
and  looked  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  some  urchin  among 
them  like  I  was  once,  full  of  gay  dreams  about  life  and  the 
world.  The  play-ground  seemed  smaller  than  when  I  used  to 
sport  about  it.  The  house  and  park,  too,  of  the  neighboring 
squire,  the  father  of  the  cruel  Sachorissa,  had  shrunk  in  size 
and  diminished  in  magnificence.  The  distant  hills  no  longer 
appeared  so  far  off,  and,  alas !  no  longer  awakened  ideas  of 
a  fiury  land  beyond. 

As  I  was  rambling  pensively  through  a  neighboring 
meadow,  in  which  I  had  many  a  time  gathered  primroses,  I 
met  the  very  pedagogue  who  had  been  the  tyrant  and  dread 
of  my  boyhood.  I  had  sometimes  vowed  to  myself,  when 
miffisring  under  his  rod,  that  1  would  have  my  revenge  if  ever 
I  met  him  when  I  had  grown  to  be  a  man.  The  time  had 
oome ;  but  I  had  no  disposition  to  keep  my  vow.  The  few 
years  which  had  matured  me  into  a  vigorous  man  had  shrunk 
him  into  decrepitude.  He  appeared  to  have  had  a  paralytic 
stroke.  I  looked  at  him,  and  wondered  that  this  poor  help- 
less mortal  could  have  been  an  object  of  terror  to  me ;  that  I 
should  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  glance  of  that  fiuling 
eye,  or  dreaded  the  power  of  that  trembling  hand.  He  tot- 
tered feebly  along  the  path,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
over  a  stile.  I  ran  and  assisted  him.  He  looked  at  me  with 
surprise,  but  did  not  recognize  me,  and  made  a  low  bow  of 
humility  and  thanks.  I  had  no  disposition  to  make  myself 
known,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  t6  boast  of.  The  pains 
he  had  taken,  and  the  p^ns  he  had  inflicted,  had  been  ec^^V] 
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useless.  His  repeated  predictions  were  fully  verified,  ind 
I  felt  that  little  Jack  Buckthome,  the  idle  boj,  had  grown 
to  be  a  very  good-for-nothing  man. 

This  is  all  very  comfortlc^ss  detail;  but  as  I  have  UM 
you  of  my  follies,  it  is  meet  that  I  show  you  how  for  once  I 
was  schooled  for  them.  The  most  thoughtless  of  mortals 
will  some  time  or  other  have  his  day  of  gloom,  when  he  will 
be  compelled  to  reflect. 

I  felt  on  this  occasion  as  if  I  had  a  kind  of  pcnanoe  to  per- 
form, and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  in  expiation  of  my  past  levity. 
Having  passed  a  night  at  Leamington,  I  set  off  by  a  private 
path,  which  leads  up  a  hill  through  a  grove  and  across  quiet 
fields,  till  I  came  to  the  small  village,  or  rather  hamlet^  of 
Lenington.  I  sought  the  village  church.  It  is  an  old  low 
edifice  of  gray  stone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking 
over  fertile  fields,  towards  where,  the  proud  towers  of  War- 
wick castle  lift  themselves  against  the  distant  horizon. 

A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Under 
one  of  them  my  mother  lay  buried.  You  have  no  doubt 
thought  me  a  light,  heartless  being.  I  thought  myself  so ; 
but  there  are  moments  of  adversity  which  let  us  into  some 
feelings  of  our  nature  to  which  wo  might  otherwise  remaia 
perpetual  strangers. 

I  sought  my  mother's  grave;  the  weeds  were  already 
matted  over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid  among  nettles. 
I  cleared  them  away,  and  they  stung  my  hands ;  but  I  was 
heedless  of  the  pain,  for  my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat 
down  on  the  grave,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph 
on  the  stone.  * 

It  was  simple, — but  it  was  true.    1  had  written  it  mysciC 
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I  hod  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but  in  vain ;  my  feel- 
ings refused  to  utter  themselves  in  rhyme.  My  heart  had 
gradually  been  filling  during  my  lonely  wanderings ;  it  was 
now  chained  to  the  brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sank  upon  the 
grave,  and  buried  my  face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a 
child.  Yes,  I  wept  in  manhood  upon  the  grave,  as  I  had  in 
infancy  upon  the  bosom  of  my  mother.  Alas  !  how  little  do 
we  appreciate  a  mother's  tenderness  while  living  !  how  heed- 
less are  we  in  youth  of  all  her  anxieties  and  kindness!.  But 
whca  she  is  dead  and  gone ;  when  the  cares  and  coldness  of 
the  world  come  withering  to  our  hearts ;  when  we  find  how 
hard  it  is  to  meet  with  true  sympathy  ;  how  few  love  us  for 
ourselves  ;  how  few  will  befriend  us  in  our  misfortunes ;  then 
it  is  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost.  It  is  true  I 
had  always  loved  my  mother,  even  in  my  most  heedless  days ; 
but  I  felt  bow  inconsiderate  and  ineffectual  had  been  my  love. 
My  heart  melted  as  I  retraced  the  days  of  infancy,  when  I  was 
led  by  a  mother's  hand,  and  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's 
arms,  and  wiis  without  care  or  sorrow.  "  O  my  mother  !  " 
exclaimed  I,  burying  my  face  again  in  the  grass  of  the  grave ; 
"  Oh  that  I  were  once  more  by  your  side ;  sleeping  never  to 
wake  again  on  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world." 

I  am  not  naturally  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  my  emotion  gradually  exhausted  itself.  It  was  a 
hearty,  honest,  natural  discharge  of  grief  which  had  been 
slowly  accumulating,  and  gave  me  wonderful  relief.  I  rose 
from  the  grave  as  if  I  had  been  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  I 
felt  as  if  that  sacrifice  had  been  accepted. 

I  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and  plucked,  one  by  one, 

the  weeds  from  her  grave :   the  tears  trickled  mot^  %W«iV] 
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down  my  cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bitter.  It  was  a  oumfoit 
to  think,  that  she  had  died  before  sorrow  and  poTerty  came 
upon  her  child  and  all  his  great  expeotations  were  blasted* 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upoa  the 
landscape.  Its  quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  The  whistle  of  a 
peasant  from  an  adjoining  field  came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I 
seemed  to  respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  free  ur  that 
whispered  through  the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my 
hair,  and  dried  the  tears  upon  my  ch^k.  A  lark,  rising 
from  the  field  before  me,  and  leaving  as  it  were  a  stream  of 
song  behind  him  as  ho  rose,  lifled  my  fancy  with  him.  He 
hovered  in  the  air  just  above  the  place  where  the  towers  of 
Wan^nck  castle  marked  the  horizon,  and  seemed  as  if  (lutte^ 
ing  with  delight  at  his  own  melody.  *'  Surely,"  thought  I, 
^  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  transmigration  of  souls,  this 
might  be  taken  for  some  poet  let  loose  from  earth,  but  still 
revelling  in  song,  and  carolling  about  fair  fields  and  lordly 
towers." 

At  this  moment  the  long-forgotten  feeling  of  poetry  rose 
within  me.  A  thought  sprang  at  onco  into  my  mind. — **I 
will  become  an  author  !  ^  said  1.  ''*'  1  have  hitherto  indulged 
in  poetry  as  a  pleasure,  and  it  has  brought  mo  nothing  but 
pain  ;  let  me  try  what  it  will  do  when  I  cultivato  it  with  de- 
votion as  a  pursuit.'* 

The  resolution  thus  suddenly  aroused  within  me  heaved  a 
load  from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence  in  it  from  the 
very  place  where  it  was  formed.  It  seemed  as  though  my 
mother's  spirit  whispered  it  to  me  from  the  grave.  "  I  will 
henceforth,"  said  I,  "  endeavor  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imag- 
ined me.     I  will  endeavor  to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of  my 
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actious ;  I  will  endeavor  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  I  revisit  her  grave,  there  may  at  least  be  no  com- 
punctious bitterness  with  my  tears." 

1  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attestation  of 
my  vow.  I  plucked  some  primroses  that  were  growing  there, 
and  laid  them  next  my  heart.  1  lefl  the  churchyard  with  my 
spirit  once  more  lifled  up,  and  set  out  a  third  time  for  London 
in  the  character  of  an  author. 

Here  my  companion  made  a  pause,  and  I  waited  in  anxious 
suspense,  hoping  to  have  a  whole  volume  of  literary  life  un- 
folded to  me.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  sunk  into  a  fit 
of  pensive  musing,  and  when,  afler  some  time,  I  gently  roused 
him  by  a  question  or  two  as  to  his  literary  career, 

•*  No,"  said  ho  smiling :  **  over  that  part  of  my  story  I  wish 
to  leave  a  cloud.  Let  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  rest  sacred 
for  me.  Let  those  who  have  never  ventured  into  the  republic 
of  letters  still  look  upon  it  as  a  fairy  land.  Let  them  sup- 
pose the  author  the  very  being  they  picture  him  from  his 
works— I  am  not  the  man  to  mar  their  illusion.  I  am  not 
the  man  to  hint,  while  one  is  admiring  the  silken  web  of 
Persia,  that  it  has  been  spun  from  the  entrails  of  a  miserable 
worm." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will  tell  me  nothing  of  your  lit- 
erary history,  let  me  know  at  least  if  you  have  had  any 
further  intelligence  from  Doubting  Castle." 

**  Willingly,"  replied  he,  "  though  I  have  but  little  to  com- 
municate." 


THE    BOOBY    SQUIRE. 


A1.nN<:  tiiiin  I'lapsvd,  said  Buckthorne,  without  my  i» 
tviviii}{  iiii}'  uoi-uunU  of  my  cuiuin  and  his  estate.  Ifr 
Ui-ril,  1  t\  It  s..  iiiiK'h  Koniioss  on  the  subject,  that  1  wtsbed,if 
j.iissilj].-,  til  sliLit  it  from  my  thuu^hts.  At  length,  chance  took 
iif  t)iL'  ctiuiitry,  und  1  cuuld  not  refrain  from 
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and  penurious  in  many  points  wherein  a  gentleman  would  be 
extravagant.  His  house-servants  were  obliged  oocasi<yially 
to  work  on  hb  estate,  and  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds  were 
ploughed  up  and  devoted  to  husbandry. 

His  table,  though  plentiful,  was  coarse ;  his  liquors  were 
strong  and  bad ;  and  more  ale  and  whiskey  were  expended  in 
his  establishment  than  generous  wine.  He  was  loud  and  aP 
rogant  at  his  own  table,  and  exacted  a  rich  man's  homage 
from  his  vulgar  and  obsequious  guests. 

As  to  Iron  John,  his  old  grandfather,  he  had  grown  impa- 
tient of  the  tight  hand  his  own  grandson  kept  over  him,  and 
quarrelled  with  him  soon  alter  he  came  to  the  estate.  The 
old  man  had  retired  to  the  neighboring  village,  where  he  lived 
on  the  legacy  of  his  late  master,  in  a  small  cottage,  and  was 
as  seldom  seen  out  of  it  as  a  rat  out  of  his  hole  in  daylight. 

The  cub,  like  Calaban,  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  at- 
tachment to  hb  mother.  She  resided  with  him,  but,  from  long 
habit,  she  acted  more  as  a  servant  than  as  a  mistress  of  the 
mansion ;  for  she  toiled  in  all  the  domestic  drudgery,  and 
was  oHener  in  the  kitchen  than  the  parlor.  Such  was  the  in- 
formation which  I  collected  of  my  rival  cousin^  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  elbowed  me  out  of  my  expectatioLs. 

1  now  felt  an  irresistible  hankel-ing  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
scene  of  my  boyhood,  and  to  get  a  peep  at  tbe  odd  kind  of 
life  that  was  passing  within  the  mansion  of  my  maternal  an- 
cestors. I  determined  to  do  so  in  dispaise.  My  booby 
cousin  had  never  seen  enough  of  me  to  be  very  familiar  with 
my  countenance,  and  a  few  years  make  a  great  difference  be- 
tween youth  and  manhood.  1  understood  he  was  a  breeder 
oC  cattle,.and  proud  of  his  stock ;  I  dressed  m^'^vAt  xVkKt^^ox^ 
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as  a  substantial  fiEtrmer,  and  Mrith  the  assistaaoe  of  a  nd 
scratch  that  came  low  down  on  my  forehead,  made  a  emu* 
plete  change  in  my  physiognomy. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock  when  1  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
park,  and  was  admitted  by  an  old  woman  who  was  washing 
in  a  dilapidated  building,  which  had  once  been  a  porter's 
Todge.  I  advanced  up  the  remains  of  a  noble  avenue,  many 
of  the  trees  of  which  had  been  cut  down  and  sold  for  timber. 
The  grounds  were  in  scarcely  better  keeping  than  during  my 
uncle's  life-time.  The  grass  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
the  trees  wanted .  pruning  and  clearing  of  dead  brandies. 
Cuttle  were  grazing  about  the  lawns,  and  ducks  and  geese 
swimming  in  the  fish-ponds.  The  road  to  the  house  bore 
very  few  traces  of  carriage-wheels,  as  my  cousin  received  few 
visitors  but  such  as  came  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  never 
used  a  carriage  himself.  Once,  indeed,  us  I  was  trdJ,  he  had 
the  old  family  carriage  drawn  out  from  among  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  the  coach-house,  and  furbished  up,  and  driven, 
with  his  mother,  to  the  village  church,  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  family  pew ;  but  there  was  such  hooting  and 
laughing  afler  them,  as  they  passed  through  the  village,  and 
such  giggling  and  bantering  about  the  church-door,  that  the 
pageant  had  never  made  a  reappearance. 

As  I  approached  the  house,  a  legion  of  whelps  sallied  out, 
barking  at  me,  accompanied  by  the  low  howling,  rather  than 
barking,  of  two  old  worn  out  blood  hounds,  which  I  recog- 
nized for  the  ancient  lifeguards  of  my  uncle.  The  house  had 
still  a  neglected  random  appearance,  though  much  altered  for 
the  better  since  my  last  visit.  Several  of  the  window's  were 
broken  and  patched  up  with  boards,  and  others  had  b^cn 
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bricked  up  to  saye  taxes.  I  observed  smoke,  however,  rising 
from  the  chimneys,  a  phenomenon  rarely  witnessed  in  the 
ancient  establishment.  On  passing  that  part  of  the  house 
where  the  dining-room  was  situated,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
boisterous  merriment,  where  three  or  four  voices  were  talking 
at  once,  and  oaths  and  laughter  were  horribly  mingled. 

The  uproar  of  the  dogs  had  brought  a  servant  to  the  door, 
a  tall  hard-fisted  country  clown,  with  a  livery  coat  put  over 
the  under  garments  of  a  ploughman.  1  requested  to  see  the 
master  of  the  house,  but  was  told  that  he  was  at  dinner  with 
some  ^  gemmen  "  of  the  neighborhood.  I  made  known  my 
business,  and  sent  in  to  know  if  I  might  talk  with  the  master 
about  his  cattle,  for  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  have  a  peep  at  him 
in  his  orgies. 

Word  was  returned  that  he  was  engaged  with  company, 
and  could  not  attend  to  business,  but  that  if  1  would  step  in 
and  take  a  drink  of  something,  1  was  heartily  welcome.  I 
accordingly  entered  the  hall,  where  whips  and  hats  of  all 
kinds  and  shapes  were  lying  on  an  oaken  table ;  two  or  three 
cloi^nish  servants  were  lounging  about;  every  thing  had  a 
look  of  confusion  and  carelessness. 

The  apartments  through  which  1  passed  had  the  same  air 
of  departed  gentility  and  sluttish  housekeeping.  The  once 
rich  curtains  were  faded  and  dusty ;  the  furniture  greased  and 
tarnished.  On  entering  the  dining-room,  1  found  a  number 
of  odd,  vulgar-looking,  rustic  gentlemen,  seated  round  a  table, 
on  which  were  bottles,  decanters,  tankards,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 
Several  dogs  were  lying  about  the  room,  or  sitting  and  watch- 
ing their  masters,  and  one  was  gnawing  a  bone  under  a  side- 
table,    Tho  master  of  th^f^ast  sat  at  the  head  of  tb^  \^cax^ 
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He  was  greatly  altered.  He  had  grown  thickset  and  rather 
gummy,  with  a  fiery  foxy  head  of  hair.  There  waa  a  singular 
mixture  of  foolishness,  arrogance,  and  conceit,  in  his  counter 
nance.  lie  was  dressed  in  a  vulgarly  fine  style,  with  leather 
breeches,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  green  coat,  and  was  evidently, 
like  his  guests,  a  little  flushed  with  drinking.  The  whole 
company  stared  at  me  with  a  whimsical  muzzy  look,  like 
men  whose  senses  were  a  little  obfuscated  by  beer  rather 
than  wine. 

My  cousin,  (God  forgive  me !  the  appellation  sticks  in 
my  throat,)  my  cousin  invited  me  with  awkward  civility,  or, 
as  he  intended  it,  condescension,  to  sit  to  the  table  and  drink. 
We  talked,  as  usual,  about  the  weather,  the  crops,  politics, 
and  liard  times.  My  cousin  was  a  loud  politician,  and 
evidently  accustomed  to  talk  without  contradiction  at  his 
own  table.  He  was  amazingly  loyal,  and  talked  of  standing 
by  the  throne  to  the  last  guinea,  "  as  every  gentleman  of 
fortune  should  do."  The  village  exciseman  who  was  half 
asleep,  could  just  ejaculate  "  very  true "  to  every  thing  he 
said.  The  conversation  turned  upon  cattle ;  he  boasted  of 
his  breed,  his  mode  of  crossing  it,  and  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  his  estate.  This  unluckily  drew  out  a  history  of  the 
place  and  of  the  family.  He  spoke  of  my  late  unde  with 
the  greatest  irreverence,  which  I  could  easily  forgive.  He 
mentioned  my  name,  and  my  blood  began  to  boil.  He  de- 
scribed my  frequent  visits  to  my  uncle,  when  1  was  a  lad,  and 
I  found  the  varlet,  even,  at  that  time,  imp  as  he  was,  had 
known  that  he  was  to  inherit  the  estiitc.  He  described  the 
scene  of  my  uncle's  death,  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  with  a 
degree  of  coarse  humor  that  I  had  not  expected  from  him ;  and. 


I 
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vexed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh,  for  I  have 
always  relished  a  joke,  even  though  made  at  my  own  expense. 
He  went  on  to  speak  of  my  various  pursuits,  my  strolling 
freak,  and  that  somewhat  nettled  me ;  at  length  he  talked  of 
my  parents.  He  ridiculed  my  £ither;  I  stomached-  even 
that,  though  with  great  difficulty.  He  mentioned  my  mother 
with  a  sneer,  and  in  an  instant  he  lay  sprawling  at  my  feet. 

Here  a  tumult  succeeded :  the  table  was  nearly  over- 
turned; bottles,  glasses,  and  tankards,  rolled  crashing  and 
clattering  about  the  floor.  The  company  seized  hold  of  both 
of  us,  to  keep  us  from  doing  any  further  mischief.  I 
struggled  to  get  loose,  for  I  was  boiling  with  fury.  My  cousin 
defied  me  to  strip  and  fight  him  on  the  lawn.  I  agreed,  for  I 
felt  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  me,  and  I  longed  to  pommel 
him  soundly. 

Away  then  we  were  borne.  A  ring  was  formed.  I  had 
a  second  assigned  me  in  true  boxing  style.  My  cousin,  as  he 
advanced  to  fight,  said  something  about  his  generosity  in 
showing  me  such  fair  play,  when  I  had  made  such  an  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  him  at  his  own  table.  "Stop  there," 
cried  I,  in  a  rage.  "  Unprovoked  1  know  that  I  am  John 
Buckthome,  and  you  have  insulted  the  memory  of  my 
mother." 

The  lout  was  suddenly  stnick  by  what  I  said :  he  drew 
back,  and  thought  for  a  moment 

"  Nay,  damn  it,"  said  he,  "  that's  too  much — that's  clean 
another  thing — I've  a  mother  myself— and  no  one  shall  speak 
ill  of  her,  bad  as  she  is." 

He  paused  again:  nature  seemed  to  have  a  rough 
struggle  in  his  rude  bosom. 


^■:  11* 
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"  Damn  it,  omsin,"  cried  he,  "  I'm  «orry  tar  whtt  I  mii. 
Thoii'^i  MTvn)  nic  ri{rht  in  kiicK-king  mc  dowii,  and  I  like  iIm 
till-  Ih  tt<'r  l'<<r  ii.  IliT(.''a  iiiy  Itaiid  :  i-<imc  wmI  live  with  me, 
&ti<l  <l:iiiiii  nil'  liut  th>'  U'lit  mom  in  the  bouse,  and  the  hot 
liotxi'  in  iIk'  Ki»i.!<-,  slutll  be  U  ihy  Rcrvicv." 

I  ilirl^iri'  til  yiiii  I  was  Ktroii(;ly  moved  at  this  insLuM  of 
iiaiiLri'  l>ri-aklii}!  h<T  way  tltmu^h  such  s  lump  of  ftiah.  1 
Imfljih.-  till-  r.llow  in  a  mnmi-nt  hia  two  heinous  crimes,)^ 
luLi^ii:;  l-i->'ii  iHirn  in  wi-dl<K'k,  «nil  inheriting  my  estate.  I 
sli'iok  till'  liuix)  hi'  ofTi-red  mc,  to  conviiioe  him  that  I  ban 
him  IIK  ill-uill ;  am)  tlien  making  my  way  through  the  gainag 
(Ti-uil  "f  i-uiili'itti-n',  lia<le  adieu  to  my  uncK>'a  domains  fw^ 
evil. — Tliis  is  ihe  Inst  1  have  soon  or  hoard  of  my  oounn,« 
ot  the  (loiiU'stic  i-oiKirns  of  Douhting  Castle, 


THE   STROLLING   MANAGER. 

A  S  I  was  walking  one  morning  with  Buckthorne  near  ono 
•^^  of  the  principal  theatres,  he  directed  my  attention  to  a 
group  of  those  equivocal  beings  that  may  often  be  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  stage-doors  of  theatres.  They  were  marvel- 
lously ill-favort'd  in  their  attire,  their  coats  buttoned  up  to 
their  chins ;  yet  they  M'ore  their  hats  smartly  on  one  side, 
and  had  a  certain  knowing,  dirty-gentlemanlike  air,  whidi  is 
common  to  the  subalterns  of  the  drama.  Buckthorne  knew 
them  well  by  early  experience. 

"  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings  and 
heroes ;  fellows  who  sway  sceptres  and  truncheons ;  com- 
mand kingdoms  and  armies;  and  after  giving  away  realms 
and  treasures  over  night,  have  scare  a  shilling  to  pay  for  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  Yet  they  have  the  true  vagabond 
abhorrence  of  all  useful  and  industrious  employment;  and 
they  have  their  pleasures  too ;  one  of  which  is  to  lounge  in 
this  way  in  the  sunshine,  al  the  stage-door,  during  rehearsals, 
and  make  hackneyed  theatrical  jokes  on  all  passers-by. 
Nothing  is  more  traditional  and  legitimate  than  the  stage. 
Old  scenery,  old  clothes,  old  sentiments,  old  ranting,  and  old 
jokes,  are  handed  down  ft*om  generation  to  generatloiv\  ^vA 
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will  probably  continue  to  be  so  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Every  hanger-on  of  a  theatre  becomes  a  wag  by  inheritanoe, 
and  flourishes  about  at  tap-rooms  and  sixpenny  clubs  with 
the  property  jokes  of  the  green-room." 

While  amusing  ourselves  with  reconnoitering  tlus  groups 
we  noticed  one  in  particular  who  appeared  to  be  the  oracle, 
lie  was  a  weatherbeaten  veteran,  a  little  bronzed  by  time 
and  beer,  who  had  no  doubt  grown  gray  in  the  parts  of 
robbers,  cardinals,  Roman  senators,  and  walking  noblemen. 

'^  There  is  something  in  the  set  of  that  hat,  and  the  turn 
of  that  physiognomy,  extremely  familiar  to  me,"  said  Buck- 
thorne.  He  looked  a  little  closer, — "  I  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  must  be  my  old  brother  of  the  truncheon,  Flimsey,  the 
tragic  hero  of  the  Strolling  Company." 

It  was  he  in  fact.  The  poor  fellow  showed  evident  signs 
that  times  went  hard  with  him,  he  was  so  finely  and  shabbily 
dressed.  His  coat  was  somewhat  threadbare,  and  of  the 
Lord  Townly  cut ;  single  breasted,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
meeting  in  front  of  his  body,  which,  from  long  intimacy,  had 
acquired  the  symmetry  and  robustness  of  a  beer  barrel.  Ha 
wore  a  pair  of  dingy-white  stockinet  pantaloons,  which  had 
much  ado  to  reach  his  waistcoat,  a  great  quantity  of  dirty 
cravat ;  and  a  pair  of  old  russet-colored  tragedy  boots. 

When  his  companions  had  dispersed,  Buckthorne  drew 
him  aside,  and  made  himself  known  to  him.  The  tragic 
veteran  could  scarcely  recognize  him,  or  believe  that  he  was 
really  his  quondam  associate,  "  little  Gentleman  Jack.^ 
Buckthorne  invited  him  to  a  neighboring  cofTee-hou&c  to  talk 
over  old  times ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  we  were 
put  in  possession  of  his  history  in  brief. 
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He  had  ooutinued  to  act  the  heroes  in  the  strolling  com- 
pany for  some  time  after  Buckthome  had  left  it,  or  rather 
had  been  driven  from  it  so  abruptly.  At  length  the  manager 
died,  and  the  troop  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Every  one 
aspired  to  the  crown,  every  one  was  for  taking  the  lead ;  and 
the  manager's  widow,  although  a  tragedy  queen,  and  a  brim- 
stone to  boot,  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  wonuui 
to  keep  any  control  over  such  a  set  of  tempestuous  ras- 
callions. 

'^  Upon  this  hint,  I  spoke,'"  sidd  Flimsey.  I  stepped  for- 
ward, and  offered  my  services  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
They  were  accepted.  In  a  week's  time  I  married  the  widow, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne.  ^  The  funeral  baked  meats  did 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  table,"  as  Hamlet  says. 
But  the  ghost  of  my  predecessor  never  haunted  me ;  and  I 
inherited  crowns,  sceptres,  bowls,  daggers,  and  all  the  stage 
trappings  and  trumpery,  not  omitting  the  widow,  without 
the  least  molestation. 

I  now  led  a  flourishing  life  of  it ;  for  our  company  was 
pretty  strong  and  attractive,  and  as  my  wife  and  I  took  the 
heavy  parts  of  tragedy,  it  was  a  great  saving  to  the  treasury. 
We  carried  off  the  palm  from  all  the  rival  shows  at  coun- 
try &irs ;  and  1  assure  you  we  have  even  drawn  full  houses, 
and  been  applauded  by  the  critics  at  Batlemy  Fair  itself, 
though  we  had  Astley's  troop,  the  Irish  giant,  and  '^  the  death 
of  Nelson  "  in  wax  work,  to  contend  against. 

I  soon  began  to  experience,  however,  the  cares  of  com- 
mand. 1  discovered  that  there  were  cabals  breaking  out  in  the 
company,  headed  by  the  clown,  who  you  may  recollect  was  a 
terribly  peevish,  fractious  fellow,  and  always  in  ill-huiaor«    L 
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had  a  ^reat  mind  to  turn  him  off  at  once,  but  I  cguld  not  d6 
without  him,  for  there  was  not  a  droller  scoundrel  on  the  singe. 
His  very  shapo  was  comic,  for  he  had  hut  to  turn  hb  htdk 
upon  the  audience,  and  all  the  ladies  were  readj  to  die  with 
laughing.  He  felt  his  importance,  and  took  advantage  of  it 
He  would  keep  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar,  and  thiii 
come  behind  the  scenes,  and  fret  and  fume,  and  play  the  very 
devil.  I  excused  a  great  deal  in  him,  however,  knowing  that 
comic  actors  are  a  little  prone  to  this  infirmity  of  temper. 

I  had  another  trouble  of  a  nearer  and  dearer  nature  to 
struggle  with,  which  was  the  affection  of  my  wife  As  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  very  fond 
of  me,  and  became  intolerably  jealous.  I  could  not  keep  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  company,  and  hardly  dared  embrace  ao 
ugly  one,  even  when  my  part  required  it.  I  have  known  her 
reduce  a  fine  lady  to  tatters,  "  to  very  rags,"  as  HamU-t 
says,  in  an  instant,  and  destroy  one  of  the  very  best  dresses 
in  the  wardrobe,  merely  because  she  saw  me  kiss  her  at  the 
side  scenes  ;  though  I  give  you  my  honor  it  was  done  merely 
by  way  of  rehearsal. 

This  was  doubly  annoying,  because  I  have  a  natural  liking 
to  pretty  faces,  and  wish  to  have  them  about  me;  and 
because  they  are  indispensable  to  the  success  c»f  a  company 
at  a  fair,  where  one  has  to  vie  with  so  many  rival  theatres. 
But  when  once  a  jealous  wife  gets  a  freak  in  her  head, 
there's  no  use  in  talking  of  interest  or  any  thing  else.  Egad, 
sir,  I  have  more  than  once  trembled  when,  during  a  fit  of  hir 
tantrums,  she  was  playing  high  tragedy,  and  flourishing  her 
tin  dagger  on  the  stage,  lest  she  should  give  way  to  her 
humor,  and  stab  some  fancied  rival  in  gootl  tamest. 
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I  went  on  better,  however,  than  eould  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  and  the  violence  of  my 
rib.  1  had  not  a  much  worse  time  of  it  than  old  Jupiter, 
whose  spouse  was  continually  ferreting  out  some  new  in- 
trigue, and  making  the  heavens  almost  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

At  length,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  were  performing  at 
a  country  fair,  when  I  understood  the  theatre  of  a  neighboring 
town  to  be  vacant.  1  had  always  been  desirous  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  settled  company,  and  the  height  of  my  desire  was  to  get 
on  a  par  with  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  manager  of  a 
regular  theatre,  and  who  had  looked  down  upon  me.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected.  I  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  proprietors,  and  in  a  few  days  opened 
the  theatre  with  great  eclat. 

Behold  me  now  at  the  summit  of  my  ambition,  *^  the  high 
top-gallant  of  my  joy,"  as  Romeo  says.  No  longer  a  chief- 
tain of  a  wandering  tribe,  but  a  monarch  of  a  legitimate 
throne,  and  entitled  to  call  even  the  great  potentates  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  cousins.  You,  no  doubt;  think 
my  happiness  complete.  Alas,  sir !  I  was  one  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  dogs  living.  No  one  knows,  who  has  not 
tried,  the  miseries  of  a  manager ;  but  above  all  of  a  country 
manager.  No  one  can  conceive  the  conten^ons  and  quarrels 
within  doors,  the  oppressions  and  vexations  from  without. 
I  was  pestered  with  the  bloods  and  loungers  of  a  ooimtry 
town,  who  infested  my  green-room,  and  played  the  mischief 
among  my  actresses.  But  there  was  no  shaking  them  off. 
It  would  have  been  ruin  to  affront  them  ;  for  though  trouble- 
some fHends,  they  would  have  been  dangerous  enemies. 
Th6n  there  were  the  village  critics  and  village  amateurs^  vxbA 
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were  continually  tormenting  me  with  advice^  and  getting  into 
a  passion  if  I  would  not  take  it ;  especially  the  village  doctor 
and  the  village  attorney,  who  had  hoth  been  to  London  oc- 
casionally, and  knew  what  acting  should  be. 

1  liad  also  to  manage  as  arrant  a  crew  of  scapcigraoes  ai 
ever  were  collected  together  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 
I  had  been  obliged  to  combine  my  original  troop  with  some 
of  the  former  troop  of  the  theatre,  who  were  favorites  of  the 
public  Here  was  a  mixture  that  produced  perpetual  fer- 
ment. Tliey  were  all  the  time  either  fighting  or  frolicking 
with  each  other,  and  1  scarcely  know  which  mood  was  least 
troublesome.  If  they  quarrelled,  every  thing  went  wrong; 
and  if  they  were  friends,  they  were  continually  playing  off 
some  prank  upon  each  other,  or  upon  me ;  for  1  had  un- 
happily acquired  among  them  the  character  of  an  easy,  good- 
natured  fellow — the  worst  character  that  a  manager  can 
possess. 

Their  waggery  at  times  drove  me  almost  crazy  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  vexatious  as  the  liackneyed  tricks  and 
hoaxes  and  pleasantries  of  a  veteran  band  of  theatrical  vaga- 
bonds. I  relished  them  well  enough,  it  is  true,  while  I  was 
merely  one  of  the  company,  but  as  a  manager  1  found  them 
detestable.  They  were  incessantly  bringing  some  disgrace 
upon  the  theatre  by  their  tavern  frolioks  and  theif  pranks 
about  the  country  town.  All  my  lectures  about  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  company  were  in  vain.  Tlie  villains  could 
not  sympathize  with  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  man  in  station. 
They  even  trifled  with  the  seriousness  of  stage  business.  I 
have  had  the  whole  piece  interrupted,  and  a  crowded  audience 
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of  at  least  tweiity*five  pounds  kept  waiting,  because  the  actors 
had  hid  away  the  breeches  of  Rosalind;  and  have  known 
Hamlet  to  stalk  solemnly  on  to  deliver  his  soliloquy,  with  a 
dish-clout  pinned  to  his  skirts.  Such  are  the  baleful  conse- 
quences of  a  manager^s  getting  a  character  for  good-nature. 

1  was  intolerably  annoyed,  too,  by  the  great  actors  who 
came  down  starring,  as  it  is  called,  from  London.  Of  all 
baneful  influences,  keep  me  from  that  of  a  London  star.  A 
first-rate  actress  going  the  rounds  of  the  country  theatres  is  as 
bad  as  a  blazing  comet  whisking  about  the  heavens,  and 
shaking  fire  and  plagues  and  discords  from  its  tail. 

The  moment  one  of  these  *^  heavenly  bodies  "  appeared  in 
my  horizon,  1  was  sure  to  be  in  hot  water.  My  theatre  was 
overrun  by  provincial  dandles,  copper-washed  counterfeits  of 
Bond-street  loungers,  who  are  always  proud  to  be  in  the  train 
of  an  actress  from  town,  and  anxious  to  be  thought  on  ex- 
ceeding good  terms  with  her.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  me 
when  some  random  young  nobleman  would  come  in  pursuit 
of  the  bait,  and  awe  all  this  small  fry  at  a  distance.  I  have 
always  felt  myself  more  at  ease  with  a  nobleman  than  with 
the  dandy  of  a  country  town. 

And  then  the  injuries  I  suiTcred  in  my  personal  dignity 
and  my  managerial  authority  from  the  visits  of  these  great 
London  actors !  'Sblood,  sir,  I  was  no  longer  master  of  my* 
self  on  my  throne.  1  was  hectored  and  lectured  in  my  own 
green-room,  and  made  an  absolute  nincompoop  on  my  own 
stage.  There  is  no  tyrant  so  absolute  and  capricious  as  a 
London  star  at  a  country  theatre.  1  dreaded  the  sight  of  all 
of  them,  and  yet  if  I  did  not  engage  th<nn,  I  was  sure  of  hav- 
ing  the  pablic  clamorous  against  me.    They  drew  full  hoa&e& 
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and  appeared  to  be  making  my  fortune ;  but  they  Bwallowid 
up  all  the  profits  by  their  insatiable  demands.  They  were 
absolute  tape-worms  to  my  little  theatre ;  the  more  it  took 
in  the  poorer  it  grow.  They  were  sure  to  leave  me  with  an 
exhausted  public^  empty  benches,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
affronts  to  settle  among  the  town's  folk,  in  oonsequosce  of 
misunderstandings  about  the  taking  of  places. 

But  the  worst  thing  I  had  to  undergo  in  my  managerial 
career  was  patronage.  Oh,  sir  !  of  all  things  deliver  me  firom 
the  patronage  of  the  great  people  of  a  country  town.  It  was  my 
ruin.  You  must  know  that  this  town,  though  small,  was  filled 
with  feuds,  and  parties,  and  great  folks ;  being  a  busy  little  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  toM-n.  The  mischief  was  that  their 
greatness  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  the 
court  calendar,  or  college  of  heraldry ;  it  was  therefore  the 
most  quarrelsome  kind  of  greatness  in  existence.  You  smile, 
sir,  but  let  me  tell  vou  there  are  no  feuds  more  furious  thaa 
the  frontier  feuds  which  take  place  in  these  "  del>atable 
lands "  of  gentility.  The  most  violent  dispute  that  I  ever 
knew  in  high  life  was  one  which  occurred  at  a  country  town, 
on  a  question  of  precedence  between  the  ladies  of  a  manufiio> 
turcr  of  pins  and  a  manufacturer  of  needles. 

At  the  town  where  I  was  situated  there  were  perpetual 
altercations  of  the  kind.  The  head  manufacturer's  ladv,  for 
instance,  was  at  daggers-drawings  with  the  head  shopkeeper's^ 
and  both  were  too  rich  and  had  too  many  friends  to  be 
treated  lightly.  The  doctor's  and  lawyer's  ladies  held 
their  heads  still  higher ;  but  they  in  turn  were  kept  in 
check  by  the  wife  of  a  country  banker,  who  kept  her  own 
carriage ;  while  a  masculine  widow  of  cracked  character  and 
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sooond-handed  fiwhion,  vlio  lived  in  a  large  house  and  daimed 
to  be  in  some  way  related  to  nobility,  looked  down  upon  them 
all.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  not  over  elegant,  nor  her 
fortune  over  lai^e ;  but  then,  sir,  her  blood— oh,  her  blood 
tarried  it  all  hollow;  there  was  no  withstanding  a  woman 
with  such  blood  in  her  veins. 

After  all,  her  claims  to  high  connexion  were  questioned, 
and  she  hod  frequent  battles  for  precedence  at  balls  and 
assemblies  with  some  of  the  sturdy  dames  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  stood  upon  their  wealth  and  their  virtue ;  but  then 
she  had  two  dashing  daughters,  who  dressed  as  fine  as 
dragoons,  and  had  as  high  blood  as  their  mother,  and  seconded 
in  every  thing ;  so  they  carried  their  point  with  high  heads, 
and  every  body  hated,  abused,  and  stood  in  awe  of  the  Fan- 
tadlins. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  fashionable  world  in  this  self- 
important  little  town.  Unluckily,  I  was  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  politics  as  I  should  have  been.  I  had  found  myself 
a  stranger  and  iu  great  perplexities  during  my  first  season ; 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  put  myself  under  the  patronage  of 
some  powerful  name,  and  thus  to  take  the  field  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public  in  my  favor.  I  cast  around  my  thoughts 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they  fell  upon  Mrs.  Fan- 
tadlin.  No  one  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  more  absolute  sway 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  I  had  always  noticed  that  her  party 
slammed  the  box-door  the  loudest  at  the  theatre;  and  had 
the  most  beaus  attending  on  them,  and  talked  and  laughed 
loudest  during  the  performance ;  and  then  the  Miss  Fantad- 
lins  wore  always  more  leathers  and  flowers  than  ainy  other 
ladies ;  and  liaed  quiazing-glaasea  incessantly.    The  first  ev^i* 
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ing  of  my  theatre's  re-opening,  therefore,  was  Minomioed  m 
staring  capitals  on  the  play-bills,  as  under  the  patronage  of 
"  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Fantadlin." 

Sir,  the  whole  community  flew  to  arms  I  the  banker^ 
wife  felt  her  dignity  grievously  insulted  at  not  having  the 
preference ;  her  husband  being  high  bailiff  and  the  richest 
man  in  the  place.  She  immediately  issued  invitations  for  • 
large  party,  for  the  night  of  the  performance,  and  asked  nuoiy 
a  lady  to  it  whom  she  never  had  noticed  before.  Presume  to 
patronize  the  theatre !  insufferable !  And  then  for  me  to 
dare  to  term  her  '  The  Honorable  ! '  What  claim  had  she  to 
the  title  forsooth !  The  fashionable  world  had  long  groaned 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Fantadlins,  and  were  glad  to  make  • 
common  cause  against  this  new  instance  of  assumptioo. 
Those,  too,  who  had  never  before  been  noticed  by  the 
banker's  lady  were  ready  to  enlist  in  any  quarrel  for  the 
honor  of  her  acquaintance.  All  minor  feuds  were  forgotten. 
The  doctor's  lady  and  the  lawyer's  lady  met  together,  and  the 
manufacturer's  lady  and  the  shopkeeper's  lady  kissed  each 
other ;  and  all,  headed  by  the  banker's  lady,  voted  the 
theatre  a  bore,  and  determined  to  encourage  nothing  but 
the  Indian  Jugglers  and  Mr.  Walker's  Eidouranion. 

Alas  for  poor  Pillgarlick  !  I  knew  little  the  mischief  that 
was  brewing  against  me.  My  box-book  remained  blank  ;  the 
evening  arrived ;  but  no  audience.  The  music  struck  up  to 
a  tolerable  pit  and  gallery,  but  no  fashionables !  I  peeped 
anxiously  from  behind  the  curtain,  but  the  time  passed  away ; 
the  play  was  retarded  until  pit  and  gallery  became  furious ; 
and  1  had  to  raise  the  curtain,  and  play  my  greatest  part  in 
tragedy  to  ''  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.** 
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It  18  tnio  the  Fantadlins  came  late,  as  was  their  custom, 
and  entered  like  a  tempest,  with  a  flutter  of  feathers  and  red 
shawls  ;  but  they  were  evidently  disconcerted  at  finding  they 
had  no  one  to  admire  and  envy  them,  and  were  enraged  at 
this  glaring  defection  of  their  fashionable  followers.  All  tho 
beau-mondc  were  engaged  at  the  banker's  lady's  rout.  They 
remained  for  some  time  in  solitary  and  uncomfortable  state ; 
and  though  they  had  the  theatre  almost  to  themselves,  yet, 
for  the  first  time,  they  talked  in  whispers.  They  left  tho 
house  at  the  end  of  the  first  piece,  and  I  never  saw  them  after- 
wards. 

Such  M^as  the  rock  on  which  I  split.  I  never  got  over  tho 
patronage  of  the  Fantadlin  family.  My  house  was  deserted ; 
my  actors  grew  discontented  because  they  were  ill  paid ;  my 
door  became  a  hammering  place  for  every  bailiff  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  my  wife  became  more  and  more  shrewish  and  tor- 
menting the  more  I  wanted  comfort. 

I  tried  for  a  time  the  usual  consolation  of  a  harassed  and 
henpecked  man ;  I  took  to  the  bottle,  and  tried  to  tipple  away 
my  cares,  but  in  vain.  I  don't  mean  to  decry  the  bottle ;  it 
is  no  doubt  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  cases,  but  it  did  not 
answer  in  mine.  It  cracked  my  voice,  coppered  my  nose, 
but  neither  improved  my  wife  nor  my  affairs.  My  establish- 
ment became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  peculation.  I  was 
considered  a  ruined  man,  and  of  course  &ir  game  for  every 
one  to  pluck  at,  as  every  one  plunders  a  sinking  ship.  Day 
after  day  some  of  the  troop  deserted,  and,  like  deserting  sol- 
diers, carried  off  their  arms  and  accoutrements  with  them. 
In  this  manner  my  wardrobe  took  legs  and  walked  away,  my 
finery  strolled  all  over  the  country,  my  swords  and  daggiera 
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I  •■\,r\  l.arii.  until,  at  last,  my  tailor  insde''<>iM 
;i[i.l  liiML'.l  iitr  ilir>.i>  (lrt'N-e<>ai».  half  i  dntta 
ml  t,iu.t..>i  i.iiir  i.f  ll,-sli..-..l..r.-J  i.aiital.«.ns.  TLi* 
..■  .lII  ari^i  il;,.  vr..l  ull  "  ..f  my  f.rtimo.  1  »...  1-  iij.r 
li.ii  1m  .i...  V^a-].  th..ii'rht  1,  siiiw  stc.iliiig  is  th-.- 
,.■  .Ixy,  111  M.al  to..;  ii.>  I  •ocr»-tly  pathi-r.-J  t^ 
i  wAi  ..f  my  wiinln.lir.  lukki-ii  up  n  hi-ro's  dri<s!!  in 
la.r'  hluii:;  it  "11  Iho  cinl  i.f  n  tram-dy  swarJ,  atri 
li'  ..ir:,t  iKail.irriifiln,  *■  ihi- W-ll  thi-n  U-ating  .me," 
.iu.'..(i  arid  kiii;id..iii  t..  the  nu-r.-y  ..f  my  ivbolKwu 
.1  my  lu.T.  ilvs.^  f.ns  iIk-  Imniluuliir-'. 
Ir.  «iis  111.'  "iihI  iif  ;i11  liiy  gr<Mtn.ss,"  I  wu 
,11  |i:issiii(i  r.r  pivorniiip,  miJ  rvturn.'d  nnx 
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The  very  next  morning  a  person  waited  upon  me  at  my 
lodgings.  I  saw  at  once  ho  was  a  gentleman  by  his  dress ; 
for  he  had  a  large  brooch  in  his  bosom,  thick  rings  on  his' 
fingers,  and  used  a  quizzing-glass.  And  a  gentleman  \h\ 
proved  to  be ;  for  I  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a  kept 
author,  or  kind  of  literary  tailor  to  one  of  the  great  London 
theatres ;  one  who  worked  under  the  manager's  directions,  and 
cut  up  and  cut  down  plays,  and  patched  and  pieced,  and  new 
&ced,  and  turned  them  inside  out ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of 
the  readiest  and  greatest  writers  of  the  day. 

He  was  now  on  a  foraging  excursion  in  quest  of  something 
that  might  be  got  up  for  a  prodigy.  The  theatre,  it  sei-nis, 
was  in  desperate  condition — nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save 
it.  lie  had  seen  me  act  Richard  the  night  before,  and  had 
pitched  upon  me  for  that  miracle.  I  had  a  remarkable  blus- 
ter in  my  style  and  swagger  in  my  gait.  I  certainly  differed 
from  all  other  heroes  of  the  bam  :  so  the  thought  struck  the 
agent  to  bring  me  out  as  a  theatrical  wonder,  as  the  restorer 
of  natural  and  legitimate  acting,  as  the  only  one  who  could 
understand  and  act  Shakspeare  rightly. 

When  he  opened  his  plan  I  shrunk  from  it  with  becoming 
modesty,  for  well  as  I  thought  of  myself,  1  doubted  my  com- 
petency to  such  an  undertaking. 

I  hinted  at  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  having 
played  his  characters  only  afler  mutilated  copies,  interlarded 
with  a  great  deal  of  my  own  talk  by  way  of  helping  memory 
or  heightening  the  effect. 

'^  So  much  the  better,"  cried  the  gentleman  with  rings  on 
J8  fingers !  ^  so  much  the  better.     New  readings,  sir ! — new 
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readings !    Don't  study  a  line— let  us  have  Sbakqpearo  after 

your  ovm  fashion." 

**  But  then  my  voice  was  cracked ;  it  could  not  fill  a  Lon- 
don theatre." 

''  So  much  the  better !  so  much  the  better  !  The  puUie  ii 
tired  of  intonation — the  ore  rotundo  has  had  its  day.  No^  sir, 
your  cracked  voice  is  the  very  thing — spit  and  splutter,  and 
snap  and  snarl,  and  *  play  the  very  dog '  about  the  stagey  and 
you'll  be  the  making  of  us." 

^  But  then," — I  could  not  help  blushing  to  the  end  of  my 
very  nose  as  I  said  it,  but  1  was  determined  to  be  candid  ^ 
^^  but  then,"  added  I,  '^  there  is  one  aw^kward  ciroumstance ;  I 
have  an  unlucky  habit — my  misfortunes,  and  the  exposuici 
to  which  one  is  subjected  in  country  bams,  have  obliged  me 
now  and  then  to— to— take  a  drop  of  something  comfortable 
— and  so— and  so ." 

"  What !  you  drink  ?  cried  the  agent  eagerly. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  blushing  acknowledgment. 

"  So  much  the  better !  so  much  the  better !  The  irregu- 
larities of  genius !  A  sober  fellow  is  commonplace.  The 
public  like  an  actor  that  drinks.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 
You're  the  very  man  to  make  a  dash  with." 

I  still  hung  back  with  lingering  diffidence,  declaring  my- 
self unworthy  of  such  praise. 

"  'Sblood,  man,"  cried  he,  "  no  praise  at  all.  You  don't 
imagine  /  think  you  a  wonder ;  I  only  want  the  public  to 
think  so.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  gull  the  public,  if  you 
only  set  up  a  prodigy.  Common  talent  any  body  can  meas- 
ure by  common  rule ;  but  a  prodigy  sets  all  rule  and  meas- 
urement at  defiance." 
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lliese  words  opened  my  eyes  in  an  instant :  we  now  came 
to  a  proper  widerstanding,  less  flattering,  it  is  true,  to  my 
vanity,  but  much  more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  make  my  appearance  before  a 
London  audience,  as  a  dramatic  sun  just  bursting  from  behind 
the  clouds :  one  that  was  to  banish  all  the  lesser  lights  and 
fiklse  fires  of  the  stage.  Every  precaution  was  to  be  taken  to 
possess  the  public  mind  at  every  avenue.  The  pit  was  to  be 
packed  with  sturdy  clappers;  the  newspapers  secured  by 
vehement  puffers ;  every  theatrical  resort  to  be  haunted  by 
hireling  talkers.  In  a  word,  every  engine  of  theatrical  hum- 
bug was  to  be  put  in  action.  Wherever  I  differed  from 
former  actors,  it  was  to  be  maintained  that  I  was  right  and 
they  were  wrong.  If  I  ranted,  it  was  to  be  pure  passion ;  if 
1  were  vulgar,  it  was  to  be  pronounced  a  familiar  touch  of 
nature ;  if  I  made  any  queer  blunder,  it  was  to  be  a  new 
reading.  If  my  voice  cracked,  or  I  got  out  in  my  part,  I  was 
only  to  bounce,  and  grin,  and  snarl  at  the  audience,  and  make 
any  horrible  grimace  that  came  into  my  head,  and  my  ad- 
mirers were  to  call  it  "  a  great  point,"  and  to  fall  back  and 
shout  and  yell  with  rapture. 

'^In  short,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  quizzing-glass, 
^  strike  out  boldly  and  bravely  :  no  matter  how  or  what  you 
do,  so  that  it  be  but  odd  and  strange.  If  you  do  but  escape 
pelting  the  first  night,  your  fortune  and  the  fortune  of  the 
theatre  is  made." 

I  set  off  for  London,  therefore,  in  company  with  the  kept 

author,  full  of  new  plans  and  new  hopes.     I  was  to  be  the 

restorer  of  Shakspeare  and  Nature,  and  the  legitimate  drama ; 

my  very  swagger  was  to  be  heroic,  and  my  cr%i&VL»\N<iv»^^^ 

12 
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Standard  of  elocution.  Alas,  sir,  my  usual  Insk  ffttwrfirf  me: 
before  I  arrived  at  the  metropolis  a  rival  wonder  had  a|K 
poarcd ;  a  woman  who  could  dance  the  sladi  ^ope,  and  m 
up  a  cord  from  the  stage  to  the  gallery  with  fireworks  all 
round  her.  She  was  seized  on  by  the  manager  with  aviditr. 
She  was  the  saving  of  the  great  national  themtre  lor  the 
season.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Aladamo  Saqni^s  fir^ 
works  and  flesh-colored  pantaloons ;  and  Nature,  Shakspear^ 
the  legitimate  drama,  and  poor  Pillgarlick,  were  compktdj 
left  in  the  lurch. 

When  Madame  Saqui's  performance  grow  stale^  other 
wonders  succeeded  :  horses,  and  harlequinades,  and  mummefj 
of  all  kinds;  until  another  dramatic  prodigy  was  bniuglil 
forward  to  play  the  very  game  fur  which  I  Iiad  been  intended. 
I  called  upon  the  kept  author  for  on  explanation,  but  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  writing  a  nielo-drama  or  a  pantomime,  and 
was  extremely  testy  on  being  interrupted  in  his  studies 
IIoM'cver,  as  the  theatre  was  in  some  measure  pledged  to 
provide  for  me,  the  manager  acted,  according  to  the  usual 
phrase,  ^*  like  a  man  of  honor,"  and  I  received  an  appointment 
in  the  corps.  It  hod  been  a  turn  of  a  die  whether  1  should  be 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Alexander  the  coppersmith — ^the  lat- 
ter carried  it.  I  could  not  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  drama,  so 
I  was  put  at  the  tail  of  it.  In  other  M'ords,  I  was  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  M'hat  are  called  useful  mtn  ;  those  who 
enact  soldiers,  senators,  and  Banquo's  shadowy  line.  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  lot ;  for  I  have  always  Inn^n  a  bit 
of  a  philosopher.  If  my  situation  M'as  not  splendid,  it  at  least 
was  secure ;  and  in  fact  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  prodigies  ap- 
pear, dazzle,  burst  like  bubbles  and  pass  away,  and  yet  here 
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I  am,  8nu£^  unenvied  and  unmolested^  at  the  loot  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

You  may  smile ;  but  let  mo  tell  you,  we  "  useful  men  "' 
«re  the  only  comfortable  actors  on  the  stage.  We  are  safe 
from  hisses,  and  below  the  hope  of  applause.  We  fear  not 
the  success  of  rivals,  nor  dread  the  critic's  pen.  So  long  as 
vre  get  the  words  of  our  parts,  and  they  are  not  ofben  many, 
it  is  all  we  care  for.  We  have  our  own  merriment,  our  own 
friends,  and  our  own  admirers — for  every  actor  has  his  friends 
and  admirers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  first-rate 
actor  dines  with  the  noble  amateur,  and  entertains  a  fashion- 
able table  with  scraps  and  songs  and  theatrical  slip-slop. 
The  second-rate  actors  have  their  second-rate  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, with  whom  they  likewise  spout  tragedy  and  talk  slip- 
slop— and  so  down  even  to  us ;  who  have  our  friends  and 
admirers  among  spruce  clerks  and  aspiring  apprentices—* 
who  treat  us  to  a  dinner  now  and  then,  and  enjoy  at  tenth 
hand  the  same  scraps  and  songs  and  slip-slop  that  have  been 
served  up  by  our  more  fortunate  brethren  at  the  tables  of  the 
great. 

I  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  theatrical  life,  experience 
what  true  pleasure  is.  I  have  known  enough  of  notoriety  to 
pity  the  poor  devils  who  are  called  favorites  of  the  public. 
I  would  rather  be  a  kitten  in  the  arms  of  a  spoiled  child,  to 
be  one  moment  patted  and  pampered  and  the  next  moment 
thumped  over  the  head  with  the  spoon.  I  smile  to  see  our 
leading  actors  fretting  themselves  with  envy  and  jealousy 
about  a  trumpery  renown,  questionable  in  its  quality,  and 
uncertain  in  its  duration.  I  laugh,  too,  though  of  course  in 
my  sleeve,  at  the  bustle  and  importance,  and  UoxAAj^  %sA 
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perplexities  of  our  mansger — wiio  is  hannnig  Umsdf  to 
death  in  the  hopeless  efibit  to  please  every  body. 

I  have  foond  among  m j  fdlow  sabaltema  two  or  tiirei 
quondam  managers^  who  like  myself  have  wielded  the  soep> 
tres  of  comitry  theatres^  and  we  have  many  m  sly  joke  to- 
gether at  the  expense  <^  the  manager  and  the  puUic.  Soin6> 
times,  too,  we  meet,  like  deposed  and  exiled  kings^  talk  over 
the  events  of  our  respective  reigns,  moralize  over  a  tankard 
of  ale,  and  laugh  at  the  humbug  of  the  great  and  little  world; 
which,  I  take  it,  is  the  essence  of  practical  philosophy. 


Thus  end  the  anecdotes  of  Buckthome  and  his  frienda.  b 
grieves  roe  much  that  I  could  not  procure  from  him  further 
particulars  of  his  history,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it 
which  passed  iu  town.  He  had  evidently  seen  much  of  liter- 
ary life ;  and,  as  he  had  never  risen  to  eminence  in  lettera, 
and  yet  was  free  from  the  gall  of  disappointment,  I  had  hoped 
to  gain  some  candid  intelligence  concerning  his  contempo- 
raries. The  testimony  of  such  an  honest  chronicler  would 
liave  been  particularly  valuable  at  the  present  time;  when, 
owing  to  the  extreme  fecundity  of  the  press,  and  the  thousand 
anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  biographical  sketches  that  are  daily 
poured  forth  concerning  public  characters,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  any  truth  concerning  them. 

lie  was  alwavs,  however,  excessively  reserved  and  fas- 
tidious  on  this  point,  at  which  I  very  much  wondered,  authors 
in  general  appearing  to  think  each  other  fair  game,  and  being 
ready  to  serv'e  each  other  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
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A  few  mornings  after  hearing  the  history  of  the  ex- 
manager,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Buckthorne  before 
I  was  out  of  bed.     He  was  dressed  for  travelling. 

**  Give  me  joy  !  give  me  joy  !  "  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  glee,  '^  my  great  expectations  are  realized  ! " 

I  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  inquiry. 

"  My  booby  cousin  is  dead ! "  cried  he ;  "  may  he  rest  in 
peace !  he  nearly  broke  his  neck  in  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  a 
£>x-chase.  By  good  luck,  he  lived  long  enough  to  make  his 
will.  He  has  made  me  his  heir,  partly  out  of  an  odd  feeling 
of  retributive  justice,  and  partly  because,  as  he  says,  none  of 
bis  o^n  family  nor  friends  know  how  to  enjoy  such  an  estate. 
I'm  off  to  the  country  to  take  possession.  Fve  done  with 
authorship.  That  for  the  critics ! "  said  he,  snapping  his 
finger.  ^  Come  down  to  Doubting  Castle,  when  I  get  settled, 
and,  egad,  Til  give  you  a  rouse."  So  saying,  he  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  bounded  off  in  high  spirits. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  1  heard  from  him  again.  In- 
deed, it  was  but  lately  that  I  received  a  letter,  written  in  the 
happiest  of  moods.  He  was  getting  the  estate  in  fine  order ; 
every  thing  went  to  his  wishes ;  and  what  was  more,  he  was 
married  to  Sacharissa,  who  it  seems  had  always  entertained 
an  ardent  though  secret  attachment  for  him,  which  he  for- 
tunately discovered  just  afler  coming  to  his  estate. 

"  I  find,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  little  given  to  the  sin  of 
authorship,  which  I  renounce :  if  the  anecdotes  I  have  given 
you  of  my  story  are  of  any  interest,  you  may  make  use  of 
them ;  but  come  down  to  Doubting  Castle,  and  see  how  we 
lire,  and  I'll  give  you  my  whole  London  life  over  a  social 
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glass ;  and  &  rattling  bistorj'  it  shall  be  about  ftuUion  ud 
reviewers." 

ir  ever  1  visit  Doubting  Castle  and  get  the  history  be 
promises,  the  public  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 


PART   THIRD 


THE  ITALIAN  BANDITTI, 


f 


THE   INN   AT  TERRACINA. 

CRACK!  crack!  crack!  crack!  crack! 
*'  Here  comes  the  estafette  from  Naples,"  said  mine  host 
of  the  inn  at  Terracina ;  '^  bring  out  the  relay/' 

The  estafette  came  galloping  up  the  road  according  to 
custom,  brandishing  over  his  head  a  short-handled  whip,  with 
a  long,  knotted  lash,  every  smack  of  which  made  a  report 
like  a  pistol.  He  was  a  tight,  square-set  young  fellow,  in 
the  usual  uniform :  a  smart  blue  coat,  ornamented  with  facings 
and  gold  lace,  but  so  short  behind  as  to  reach  scarcely  below 
his  waistband,  and  cocked  up  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  wren ;  a 
cocked  hat  edged  with  gold  lace ;  a  pair  of  stiflf  riding-boots ; 
but,  instead  of  the  usual  leathern  breeches,  he  had  a  fragment 
of  a  pair  of  drawers,  that  scarcely  furnished  an  apology  for 
modesty  to  hide  behind. 

The  estafette  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  jumped  from 
his  horse. 

^  A  glass  of  rosolio,  a  fresh  horse,  and  a  pair  of  breeches," 
said  he,  '*  and  quickly,  per  Vamar  di  JHo^  I  am  behind  my 
time,  and  must  be  off! " 

"  San  Gennaro ! "    replied  the  host ;  "  why,  where  hast 

thou  left  thy  garment  ?  " 
22» 
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"  Among  the  robbers  between  this  and  Fondi.'' 

^  What,  rob  an  estafette !  I  never  heard  of  radi  ttHj. 
What  could  they  hope  to  get  from  thee  I " 

'^  My  leather  breeches ! "  replied  the  estafette.  **  lliej 
were  bran  new,  and  shone  like  gold,  and  hit  the  fimcj  of  the 
captain." 

"  Well,  these  fellows  grow  worse  and  worse.  To  meddle 
with  an  estafette !  and  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  pur  of 
leather  brcedies ! " 

The  robbing  of  the  government  messenger  seemed  to 
strike  the  host  with  more  astonishment  than  any  otlier  emat- 
mity  that  had  taken  place  on  the  road ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the 
first  time  so  wanton  an  outrage  had  been  committed ;  the 
robbers  generally  taking  care  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
belonging  to  government. 

The  estafette  was  by  this  time  equipped,  for  he  had  not 
lost  an  instant  in  making  his  preparations  while  talking.  The 
relay  was  ready  ;  the  rosolio  tossed  off;  he  grasped  the  reins 
and  the  stirrup. 

"  Were  there  many  robbers  in  the  band  1  ^  said  a  hand- 
some, dark  young  man,  stepping  forward  from  the  door  of 
the  inn. 

^  As  formidable  a  band  as  ever  I  saw,"  said  the  estafette, 
springing  into  the  saddle. 

"  Are  they  cruel  to  travellers  ?  "  said  a  beautiful  young 
Venetian  lady,  who  had  been  hanging  on  the  gentleman's  arm. 

"  Cruel,  signora ! "  echoed  the  estafette,  giving  a  glance 
at  the  lady  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse.     "  Corpo  di  Baoco ! 

They  stiletto  all  the  men;    and,  as  to  the  women ^ 

Crack !  crack  !  crack  !  crack !  crack ! — ^The  last  words  were 
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drowned  in  the  smacking  of  the  whip,  and  away  galloped  th« 
eatafette  along  the  road  to  the  Pontine  marshes. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  ejaculated  the  fair  Venetian,  **  what  will 
become  of  us  ! " 

The  inn  of  which  we  are  speaking  stands  just  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Terracina,  under  a  vast  precipitous  height  of 
rockSy  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Theodric  the 
Goth.  The  situation  of  Terracina  is  remarkable.  It  is  a 
little,  ancient,  lazy  Italian  town,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
territory.  There  seems  to  be  an  idle  pause  in  every  thing 
about  the  place.  The  Mediterranean  spreads  before  it — ^that 
sea  without  flux  or  reflux.  The  port  is  without  a  sail,  except- 
ing that  once  in  a  while  a  solitary  felucca  may  be  seen  dis- 
gorging its  holy  cargo  of  baceala,  or  codfisli,  the  meagre 
provision  for  the  quaresima,  or  Lent.  The  inhabitants  are 
apparently  a  listless,  heedless  race,  as  people  of  soft  sunny 
climates  are  apt  to  be ;  but  under  this  passive,  indolent  ex- 
terior  are  said  to  lurk  dangerous  qualities.  They  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  little  better  than  the  banditti  of  the 
,  neighboring  mountains,  and  indeed  to  hold  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  them.  The  solitary  watchtowers,  erected  here 
and  there  along  the  coast,  speak  of  pirates  and  corsairs  that 
hover  about  these  shores ;  while  the  low  huts,  as  stations  for 
soldiers,  which  dot  the  distant  road,  as  it  winds  up  through 
an  olive  grove,  intimate  that  in  the  ascent  there  is  danger  for 
the  traveller,  and  facility  for  the  bandit.  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
tween this  town  and  Fondi  that  the  road  to  Naples  is  most 
infested  by  banditti.  It  has  several  windings  and  solitary 
places,  where  the  robbers  are  enabled  to  see  the  traveller 
from  a  distance,  from  the  brows  of  hills  %r  \m^ii!^\T^  ^t^v 
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pioes,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  lonely,  and  diffieuh 
passes. 

The  Italian  robbers  are  a  desperate  class  <^  men,  that 
have  almost  formed  themselves   into  an   order  of  sodety. 
They  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  or  rather  costume,  which  openlj 
designates  their  profession.     This  is  probably  done  to  dimin- 
ish its  skulking,  lawless  character,  and  to  give  it  something  of 
a  military  air  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people ;  or,  per- 
haps, to  catch  by  outward  show  and  finery  the  fancies  of  the 
young  men  of  the  villages,  and  thus  to  gain  recruits.     Their 
dresses  arc  often  very  rich  and  picturesque.     They  wear  jack- 
ets and  breeches  of  bright  colors,  sometimes  gayly  embroid- 
ered ;  their  breasts  are  covered  with  medals  and  relics ;  their 
hats  are  broad-brimmed,  with  conical  croN^Tis,  decorated  with 
feathers,  of  variously-colored  ribands ;  their  hair  is  sometimes 
gathered  in  silk  nets  ;  they  wear  a  kind  of  sandal  of  cloth  or 
leather,  bound  round  the  legs  with  thongs,  and  extremdr 
flexible,  to  enable  them  to  scramble  with  ease  and  celeritj 
among  the  mountain  precipices ;  a  broad  belt  of  cloth,  or  a 
sash  of  silk  net,  is  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  stilettos ;  a  carbine 
is  slung  at  the  back  ;  while  about  them  is  generally  thrown, 
in  a  negligent  manner,  a  great  dingy  mantle,  which  serves  is 
a  protection  in  storms,  or  a  bed  in  their  bivouacs  among  the 
mountaiDs. 

They  range  over  a  great  extent  of  wild  country,  along  the 
chain  of  Apennines,  bordering  on  diflerent  states  ;  they  know 
all  the  difficult  passes,  the  short  cuts  for  retreat,  and  the  im- 
practicable forests  of  the  mountain  summits,  where  no  force 
dare  follow  them.  They  arc  secure  of  the  good-will  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  regions,  a  poor  and  semi-barbarous  race^ 
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whom  thej  never  disturb  and  often  enrich.  Indeed,  they  are 
considered  as  a  sort  of  illegitimate  heroes  among  the  moun- 
tain villages,  and  in  certain  frontier  towns  where  they  dispose 
of  their  plunder.  Thus  countenanced,  and  sheltered,-  and 
secure  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  the  robbers  have 
8ot  the  weak  police  of  the  Italian  states  at  defiance.  It  is  in 
vain  that  their  names  and  descriptions  are  posted  on  the  doors 
of  country  churches,  and  rewards  offered  for  them  alive  or 
dead ;  the  villagers  are  either  too  much  awed  by  the  terrible 
instances  of  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  brigands,  or  have  too 
good  an  understanding  with  them  to  be  their  betrayers.  It  is 
true  they  are  now  and  then  hunted  and  shot  down  like 
beasts  of  prey  by  the  gens-cTarmes,  their  heads  put  in  irun 
cages,  and  stuck  upon  posts  by  the  road-side,  or  their  limbs 
hung  up  to  blacken  in  the  trees  near  the  places  where  they 
have  committed  their  atrocities ;  but  these  ghastly  spectacles 
only  serve  to  make  some  dreary  pass  of  the  road  still  more 
dreary,  and  to  dismay  the  traveller,  without  deterring  the 
bandit. 

At  the  time  that  the  estafette  made  his  sudden  appearance 
almost  in  euerpo^  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  audacity  of  the 
robbers  had  risen  to  an  unparalleled  height.  They  had  laid 
villas  under  contribution ;  they  had  sent  messages  into  coun- 
try town^,  to  tradesmen  and  rich  burghers,  demanding  sup- 
plies of  money,  of  clothing,  or  even  of  luxuries,  with  menaces 
of  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal.  Thoy  hod  their  spies  and 
emissaries  in  every  town,  village,  and  inn,  along  the  principal 
roads,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  movements,  and  quality  of 
travellers.     They  had  plundered  carriages,  carried  people  of 

rank  and  fortune  into  the  mountains,  and  obliged  ihem  to 
12* 
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write  for  heavy  ransoms,  and  had  committed  outrages  on 
females  who  had  fiillen  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  briefly  the  state  of  the  robbers,  or  rather  snok 
was  the  account  of  the  rumors  prevalent  coDceming  Aon, 
when  the  scene  took  place  at  the  inn  of  Terraeina.  The  dark 
handsome  young  man  and  the  Venetian  lady,  iDcidentally 
mentioned,  had  arrived  early  that  afternoon  Id  a  private  car- 
riage drawn  by  mules,  and  attended  by  a  single  servant 
They  had  been  recently  married,  were  spending  the  honey- 
moon  in  travelling  through  these  delicious  countries,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  a  rich  aunt  of  the  bride  at  Naples. 

The  lady  was  young,  and  tender,  and  timid.  The  stories 
she  had  heard  along  the  road  had  filled  her  with  apprehenstoo, 
not  more  for  herself  than  for  her  husband ;  for  though  she  had 
been  married  almost  a  month,  she  still  loved  him  almost  to 
idolatry.  When  she  reached  Terraeina,  the  rumors  of  the 
road  had  incfeased  to  an  alarming  magnitude ;  and  the  sight 
of  two  robbers'  skulls,  grinning  in  iron  cages,  on  e^eh  side  of 
the  old  gateway  of  the  town,  brought  her  to  a  pause.  Her 
husband  had  tried  in  vain  to  reassure  her ;  they  liad  lingered 
all  the  aflernoon  at  the  inn,  until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
starting  that  evening,  and  the  parting  words  of  the  cstafctte 
completed  her  affright. 

"  Let  us  return  to  Rome,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  with- 
in her  husband's,  and  drawing  towards  liini  as  if  for  protection. 
— "  Let  us  return  to  Rome,  and  give  up  this  visit  to  Xaples.** 

"  And  give  up  the  visit  to  your  aunt,  too  ?  "  said  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Nay — ^>*'hat  is  my  aunt  in  comparison  with  your  safety  t* 
said  she,  looking  up  tenderly  in  his  face. 
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Tliere  was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner  that  showed 
she  really  was  thinking  more  of  her  husband's  safety  at  the 
moment  than  of  her  own ;  and  being  so  recently  married,  and 
a  match  of  pure  affection,  too,  it  is  very  possible  that  she  was : 
at  least  her  husband  thought  so.  Indeed  any  one  who  has 
heard  the  sweet  musical  tone  of  a  Venetian  voice,  and  the 
melting  tenderness  of  a  Venet^^an  phrase,  and  felt  the  soft 
witchery  of  a  Venetian  eye,  would  not  wonder  at  the  husband's 
believing  whatever  they  professed.  He  clasped  the  white 
hand  that  had  been  laid  within  his,  put  his  arm  round  her 
slender  waist,  and  drawing  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  *'  This 
night,  at  least,"  said  he,  *'  we  will  pass  at  Terracina." 

Crack !  crack !  crack !  crack !  crack !  Another  apparition 
of  the  road  attracted  tho  attention  of  mine  host  and  his  guests. 
From  the  direction  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a  carriage,  drawn 
by  half  a  dozen  horses,  came  driving  at  a  furious  rate ;  the 
postilions  smacking  their  whips  lilce  mad,  as  is  the  case  when 
conscious  of  the  greatness  or  of  the  munificence  of  their  fare.  It 
was  a  landaulet  with  a  servant  mounted  on  the  dickey.  The 
compact,  highly-finished,  yet  proudly  simple  construction  of 
the  carriage ;  tho  quantity  of  neat,  well-arranged  trunks  and 
conveniences ;  the  loads  of  box-coats  on  the  dickey ;  the  fresh, 
burly,  bluff-looking  fhce  of  the  master  at  the  window ;  and  the 
ruddy,  round-headed  servant,  in  close-cropped  hair,  short  coat, 
drab  breeches,  and  long  gaiters,  all  proclaimed  at  once  that 
this  was  the  equipage  of  an  Englishman. 

^  Horses  to  Fondi,"  said  the  Englishman,  as  the  landlord 
came  bowing  to  the  carriage  door. 

^  Would  not  his  Excellenxa  alight,  and  take  some  refresh- 
ments f 
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**  No— he  did  not  mean  to  eat  until  he  got  to  FondL** 
^  But  the  horses  will  be  some  time  in  getting  readj." 
'^  Ah !  that's  always  the  way ;  nothing  but  delay  in  this 
cursed  country  ! " 

"  If  his  ExccUenza  would  only  walk  into  the  house ^ 

**  No,  no,  no  ! — I  tell  you  no ! — I  want  nothing  but  horses^ 
and  as  quick  as  possible.  John,  see  that  the  horses  are  got 
ready,  and  don't  let  us  be  kept  here  an  hour  or  two.  Tell 
him  if  we're  delayed  over  the  time,  I'll  lodge  a  compl^iint  v.  i:h 
the  postmaster." 

John  touched  his  hat,  and  set  oflf  to  obey  his  master^! 
orders  with  the  taciturn  obedience  of  an  English  servant. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englishman  got  out  of  the  carriage^ 
and  walked  up  and  down  before  the  inn,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  taking  no  notice  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who  were 
gazing  at  him  and  his  equipage.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well 
made ;  dressed  with  neatness  and  precision ;  wore  a  tniTelliiig 
cap  of  the  color  of  gingerbread  ;  and  had  rather  an  unhappr 
expression  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth :  partly  from  not 
having  yet  made  his  dinner,  and  partly  from  not  having  been 
able  to  get  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  seven  miles  an  hour. 
Not  that  he  had  any  other  cause  for  haste  than  an  English- 
man's usual  hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  journey  ;  or,  to  use 
the  regular  phrase,  '*  to  get  on."  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  a  little 
sore  from  having  been  fleeced  at  every  stage. 

After  some  time,  the  servant  returned  from  the  stable  with 
a  look  of  some  perplexity. 

"Are  the  horses  ready,  John  ?  " 

**  No,  sir — I  never  saw  such  a  place.     There's  no  getting 
any  thin^  done.     I  think  your  honor  had  better  step  into 
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the  house  and  get  something  to  eat ;  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  we  get  to  Fundy." 

"  D — n  the  house — it's  a  mere  trick — I'll  not  eat  any 
thing,  just  to  spile  them,"  said  the  Englishman,  still  more 
crusty  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  long  without  his  dinner. 

"  They  say  your  honor's  very  wrong,"  said  John,  "  to  set 
off  at  this  late  hour.     The  road's  full  of  highwaymen." 

"  Mere  tales  to  get  custom." 

"  The  estafetto  which  passed  us  was  stopped  by  a  whole 
gang,"  said  John,  increasing  his  emphasis  with  each  additional 
piece  of  information. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it" 

"  They  lobbed  him  of  his  breeches,"  said  John,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  hitch  to  his  own  waistband. 

«  All  humbug ! " 

Here  the  dark  handsome  young  man  stepped  forward,  and 
addressing  the  Englishman  very  politely,  in  broken  English, 
invited  him  to  partake  of  a  repast  he  was  about  to  make. 

"Thank'ee,"  said  the  Englishman,  thrusting  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets,  and  casting  a  slight  side-glance  of 
suspicion  at  the  young  man,  as  if  he  thought,  from  his  civility, 
he  must  have  a  design  upon  his  purse. 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  will  do  us  the  favor," 
said  the  lady  in  her  soft  Venetian  dialect.  There  was  a  sweets 
ness  in  her  accents  that  was  most  persuasive.  The  English- 
man cast  a  look  upon  her  countenance ;  her  beauty  was  still 
more  eloquent.  II  is  features  instantly  relaxed.  Ho  made  a 
polite  bow.     "  With  groat  pleasure,  Signora,"  said  he. 

In  short,  the  eagerness  to  ''get  on"  was  suddenly  slack- 
ened ;  the  determination  to  &mish  himself  as  far  as  Fondi^by 
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w;iv  ■■{  f'lr  >!.iii2  the  landlonl,  was  Abwidoned;  John  diose 
ill:  .j:tr-;  .1.1  .1:  ih-'  11:11  ("f  lii«  nia>tor's  rcft-jnii.in ;  and  pivp^ 
r;.'l'  ;■-  •>■  r-  ■.:..ii.-  i-.  n-iJiain  llicrt;  until  niornin!;. 

Til  ...I.. .!.'■■  "ui  ui!f<ui-ki<d  orsui-h  >'f  its  contc;it9  as  tmv 
i:;.i:-;.'  :.-.ii-  !■■  ['..r  til-'  iiiji.t.  Thin-  ivas  tho  usu^I  parailo  •i 
(ririk-  .i!.i  H;;tiii:,"l.-~l.s,  ami  p. Ttf -iifw  anj   divssing.lK'Xrt, 

ati  I  'ii' 'Ii  T  'ii'pri-s-ive  Doiivink-iii^s  wlik-h  linnJcn  a  cm- 

f  !:.ir.;..  :;..iii.  Till'  ■•l«-rvaiil  li.ilin-n  al-.ut  the  inn-l-xir, 
ivr:i).!..-i  lifp  in  jr-it  dirt-<^>l"rc-l  cli^ik*,  wiiti  otiIv  a  h.twkV 
fvr  iit^i'V  n.l.  rn;ipi"  niiitiv  rrninrks  to  ciich  "ihtT  on  thii 
'|.:„-.r;iv  ..[■  i:i:i::iL'' tlut  soomiil  cnnudi  P*r  an  armv.  Tlw 
rl  .III  -■;.-  ..fill.'  ii:ri  taikvl  with  w.in.i.  r  "rihofiploiidi-l  dr«»- 
h:-j-:\":  v'.ih  ir*  j..].!  aii'l  silvrr  fiimilunMhiit  u-A  spread  uut 
1:.  III.'  t'  :;.  i-t^il.:.'.  .m.l  the  ).»<;  'if  giiM  thilt  i-hiiickiNl  as  it  vtu 
i.ik.  ri  '.111  ■■['  ill.-  trmk.     Tlk-  stniiig.-  Milor't  wvalth,  nn.l  tbe 
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kitchen  topsy-turvy  in  liis  Eeal  to  cook  liis  master  a  beefsteak ; 
and  made  his  appearance,  loaded  with  ketchup,  and  soy,  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  Harvey  sauce,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine, 
from  that  warehouse,  the  carriage,  in  which  his  master  seemed 
desirous  of  carrying  England  about  the  world  with  him.  In- 
deed the  repast  was  one  of  those  Italian  &rragoes  which  re- 
quire a  little  qualifying.  The  tureen  of  soup  was  a  black  sea, 
with  livers,  and  limbs,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  and 
beasts  floating  like  wrecks  about  it  A  meagro-winged 
animal,  which  my  host  called  a  delicate  chicken,  had  evidently 
died  of  a  consumption.  The  macaroni  was  smoked.  The 
beefsteak  was  tough  buffalo's  flesh.  There  was  what  appeared 
to  be  a  dish  of  stewed  eels,  of  which  the  Englishman  ate  with 
great  relish ;  but  had  nearly  refunded  them  when  told  that 
they  were  vipers,  caught  among  the  rocks  of  Terracina,  and 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

Nothing,  however,  conquers  a  traveller's  spleen  sooner 
than  eating,  whatever  may  be  the  cookery;  and  nothing 
brings  him  into  good  humor  with  his  company  sooner  than 
eating  together;  the  Englishman,  therefore,  hod  not  half 
finished  his  repast  and  his  bottle,  before  he  began  to  think  the 
Venetian  a  very  tolerable  fellow  for  a  foreigner,  and  his  wife 
almost  handsome  enough  to  be  an  Englishwoman. 

In  the  course  of  the  repast,  the  usual  topics  of  travellers 
were  discussed,  and  among  others,  the  reports  of  robbers, 
which  harassed  the  mind  of  the  fair  Venetian.  The  landlord 
and  waiter  dipped  into  the  conversation  with  that  familiarity 
permitted  on  the  continent,  and  served  up  so  many  bloody 
tales  as  they  served  up  the  dishes,  that  they  almost  frightened 
away  the  poor  lady's  appetite.    The  Englishman^  ^Vvo  VaA  ^ 
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national  antipathy  to  every  thing  technically  called  ''himilNig^'* 
listened  to  them  all  with  a  certain  screw  of  the  mouthy  eaq»rc» 
sive  of  incredulity.  There  was  the  well*known  story  of  tlw 
school  of  Terracina,  captured  by  the  robbers ;  and  one  of  tin 
scholars  cruelly  massacred,  in  order  to  bring  the  parents  to 
terms  for  the  ransom  of  the  rest.  And  another,  of  a  gentleman 
of  Rome,  who  recc'ived  his  son^s  ear  in  a  letter,  with  informa- 
tion, that  his  son  would  be  remitted  to  him  in  this  way,  by  in- 
stalments, until  he  paid  the  required  ransom. 

The  fair  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  heard  these  talcs;  and 
the  landlord,  like  a  true  narrator  of  the  terrible,  doubled  the 
dose  when  he  saw  how  it  operated.  He  was  just  prooeeding 
to  relate  the  misfortunes  of  a  great  EInglish  lord  and  his 
&mily,  when  the  Englishman,  tired  of  his  volubility  inter- 
rupted him,  and  pronounced  these  accounts  to  be  mere  travel- 
lers* talcs,  oT  the  exaggerations  of  ignorant  peasants,  and  de- 
signing innlceepers.  The  landlord  was  indignant  at  the  doubt 
levelled  at  his  stories,  and  the  innuendo  levelled  at  his  cloth ; 
he  cited,  in  corroboration,  half  a  dozen  tales  still  more  terrible. 

'*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  thorn,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  But  the  robbers  have  been  tried  and  executed  ! " 

"  All  a  farce  ! " 

"  But  their  heads  are  stuck  up  along  the  road  ! " 

"  Old  skulls  accumulated  during  a  century." 

The  landlord  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went  out  at  the 
door,  "  San  Gennaro  !  quanto  sono  singolari  questi  Inglesi ! " 

A  fresh  hubbub  outside  of  the  inn  announced  the  arrival 
of  more  travellers ;  and,  from  the  variety  of  voices,  or  rather 
of  clamors,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and 
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tbe  general  uproar  both  within  and  without  the  arrival 
seemed  to  be  numerous. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  procaocio  and  its  convoy ;  a  kind  of 
caravan  which  sets  out  on  certain  days  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  with  an  escort  of  soldiery  to  protect  it  from 
the  robbers.  Travellers  avail  themselves  of  its  protection, 
and  a  long  file  of  carriages  generally  accompany  it. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  either  landlord  or 
waiter  returned ;  being  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  that 
tempest  of  noise  and  bustle,  which  takes  place  in  an  Italian  inn 
<m  the  arrival  of  any  considerable  accession  of  custom. 
When  mine  host  reappeared,  there  was  a  smile  of  triumph  on 
his  countenance. 

'^ Perhaps,"  said  he,  as  he  cleared  the  table;  '^perhaps 
the  signor  has  not  heard  of  what  has  happened  ?  " 

''Whati"  said  the  Englishman,  dryly. 

*'  Why,  the  procaocio  has  brought  accounts  of  fresh  ex- 
ploits of  the  robbers." 

**Pish!" 

**  There's  more  news  of  the  English  Milor  and  his  fiimily," 
said  the  host  exultingly. 

«  An  English  lord  1    What  English  lord  ?  " 

"  MUor  Popkin." 

^  Lord  Popkins  1    I  never  heard  of  such  a  title ! " 

"  O I  aicuro  a  great  nobleman,  who  passed  through  here 
lately  with  mi  ladi  and  her  daughters.  A  magnifico,  one  of 
the  grand  counsellors  of  London,  an  almanno ! " 

**  Almanno— almanno  ? — tut — ^he  means  alderman." 

**  Sicuro— •Aldennanno  Popkin,  and  the  Principessa  Pop- 
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kin,  and  the  Signorine  Popkin  1 "  said  mine  host,  triampk 

antly. 

He  now  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  would  haire 
launched  into  a  full  detail,  had  he  not  been  thwarted  bjr  the 
Englishman,  who  seemed  determined  neither  to  credit  n<^  in- 
dulge him  in  his  stories,  but  dryly  motioned  for  him  to  dear 
away  the  table. 

An  Italian  tongue,  however,  is  not  easily  checked ;  that  of 
mine  host  continued  to  wag  with  increasing  Tolubility,  as  he 
conveyed  the  relics  of  the  past  out  of  the  room ;  and  the  last 
that  could  be  distinguished  of  his  voice,  as  it  died  awaj  along 
the  corridor,  was  the  iteration  of  the  favorite  word,  Popkin — 
Popkin — Popkin — pop— pop — pop. 

The  arrival  of  the  procaccio  had,  indeed,  filled  the  houso 
with  stories,  as  it  had  with  guests.  The  Englishman  and  his 
companions  walked  afler  supper  up  and  down  the  large  hall, 
or  common  room  of  the  inn,  which  ran  through  the  centre  of 
the  building.  It  was  spacious  and  somewhat  dirty,  with  tables 
placed  in  various  parts,  at  which  groups  of  travellers  were 
seated ;  while  others  strolled  about,  waiting,  in  famished  im- 
patience, for  their  evening's  meal. 

It  was  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  people  of  all  ranks 
and  countries,  who  had  arrived  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Though  distinct  knots  of  travellers,  yet  the  travelling  to- 
gether, under  one  common  escort,  had  jumbled  them  into  a 
certain  degree  of  companionship  on  the  road  ;  besides,  on  the 
continent  travellers  are  always  familiar,  and  nothing  is  more 
motley  than  the  groups  which  gather  casually  together  in 
sociable  conversation  in  the  public  rooms  of  inns. 

The  formidable  number,  and  formidable  guard  of  the  pro- 
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caooio  liad  prevented  any  molestation  from  banditti;  but 
every  party  of  travellers  had  its  tale  of  wonder,  and  one  car- 
riage vied  with  another  in  its  budget  of  assertions  and  sur- 
mises. Fierce,  whiskered  &ces  had  been  seen  peering  over 
the  rocks ;  carbines  and  stilettos  gleaming  from  among  the 
bushes;  suspicious-looking  fellows,  with  flapped  hats,  and 
Boowling  eyes,  had  occasionally  reconnoitered  a  straggling 
carriage,  but  had  disappeared  on  seeing  the  guard. 

The  fair  Venetian  listened  to  all  these  stories  with 
that  avidity  with  which  we  always  pamper  any  feeling  of 
alarm  ;  even  the  Englishman  "began  to  feel  interested  in  the 
common  topic,  desirous  of  getting  more  correct  informa- 
tion than  mere  flying  reports.  Conquering,  therefore,  that 
shyness  which  is  prone  to  keep  an  Englishman  solitary  in 
crowds,  he  approached  one  of  the  talking  groups,  the  oracle 
of  which  .was  a  tall,  thin  Italian,  with  long  aquiline  nose,  a 
high  forehead,  and  lively  prominent  eye,  beaming  from  under 
a  green  velvet  travelling-cap,  with  gold  tassel.  He  was  of 
Rome,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  a  poet  by  choice,  and  some- 
thing of  an  improvisatore. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  was  talking  in  plain 
prose,  but  holding  forth  with  the  fluency  of  one  who  talks 
well,  and  likes  to  exert  his  talent.  A  question  or  two  from 
the  Englishman  drew  copious  replies;  for  an  Englishman 
sociable  among  strangers  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  on  the 
continent,  and  always  treated  with  attention  for  the  rarity's 
sake.  The  improvisatore  gave  much  the  same  account  of  the 
banditti  that  I  have  already  furnished. 

'*  But  why  does  not  the  police  exert  itself,  and  root  them 
out  ? ''  demanded  the  Englishman. 
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"  Because  the  police  is  too  weak,  and  tlie  banditti  are  too 
strong,"  replied  the  other.  "  To  root  them  out  would  be  a 
more  difficult  task  than  you  imagine.  They  aro  connected 
and  almost  identified  with  the  mountain  peasantry  and  the 
people  of  the  villages.  The  numerous  bands  have  an  under 
standing  with  each  other,  and  with  the  country  round.  A 
gendarme  cannot  stir  without  their  being  aware  of  it.  Thej 
have  their  scouts  every  where,  who  lurk  about  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  inns,  mingle  in  every  crowd,  and  pervade  every 
place  of  resort.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  one  shouM 
be  supervising  us  at  this  moment." 

The  fair  Venetian  looked  round  fearfully,  and  turned  pale. 

Here  the  improvisatore  was  interrupted  by  a  lively  Nea- 
politan lawyer. 

**  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  I  recollect  a  little  adventure  of » 
learned  doctor,  a  friend  of  mine,  which  happened  in -this  very 
neighborhood  ;  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Theodric^s  Castle, 
which  are  on  the  top  of  those  great  rocky  heights  above  the 
town." 

A  wish  was,  of  course,  expressed  to  hear  the  adventure  of 
the  doctor,  by  all  excepting  the  improvisatore,  who,  being  fond 
of  talking  and  of  hearing  himself  talk,  and  accustomed,  mon^ 
over,  to  harangue  without  interruption,  looked  rather  an- 
noyed at  being  checked  when  in  full  career.  The  Neapolitan, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  his  chagrin,  but  related  the  follow- 
ing anecdote. 


ADVENTURE  OF  THE  LrTTLE  ANTIQUAKT. 

11 /TY  friend,  the  Doctor,  was  a  thorough  antiquary ;  a  lit- 

-^"    tie  rusty,  musty  old  fellow,  always  groping  among  ruins. 

He  relished  a  building  as  you  Englishmen  relish  a  cheese, — 

the  more  mouldy  and  crumbling  it  was,  the  more  it  suited  his 

taste.     A  shell  of  an  old  nameless  temple,  or  the  cracked 

walls  of  a  broken-down  amphitheatre,  would  throw  him  into 

raptures;    and  he  took   more  delight  in  these  crusts  and 

cheese-parings  of  antiquity,  than  in  the  best-conditioned  mo<{> 

em  palaces. 

He  was  a  carious  collector  of  coins  also,  and  had  just 

gained  an  accession  of  wealth  that  almost  turned  his  brain. 

He  had  picked  up,  for  instance,  several  Roman  Consulars, 

half  a  Roman  As,  two  Funics,  which  had  doubtless  belonged 

to  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  having  been  found  on  the  very 

spot  where  they  had  encamped  among  the  Apennines.     Ho 

had,  moreover,  one  Samnite,  struck  after  the  Social  War,  and 

a  Philistis,  a  queen  that  never  existed ;  but  above  all,  he 

Talued  himself  upon  a  coin,  indescribable  to  any  but  the 

initiated  in  these  matters,  bearing  a  cross  on  one  side,  and  a 

pegasus  on  the  other,  and  whioh^  by  some  ax\\iQ^«LVvdSi  V^<^» 
18 
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I)  :i<lilui-i-«l  OH  an  liistnrkAl  docummt,  iUustrMiag 

«■  ]>ri'i'i<ius  I'uliis  ho  carrii-d  about  him  in  > 
M',  liuiii-d  deep  in  n  pixkot  ot  his  little   l-hick 

tiin^:!<il  h<'  huil  tak<-u  into  his  brain,  was  to  hunt 
i>'iii  ritii's  of  iht'  IVlu'pi,  wliich  aiv  said  to  exist 
iiiKi  ^'  ilii-  iiiouiiuinK  ot'  tho  Aliriizzi ;  but  about 
i-i.lar   (li-^rv-u  of  obscurity  prevails.*     He   had 

i>  mniiy  Tunil  pprrulatioiK  of  miliqiurirs  w  ihal  nf  ibe  riwt- 
of  iW  kiiviriit  IVUfpun  vitk*  In  tlie  AprriDiiieii;  mod 
(■>!■    ii<    last  bi  llic  traveller,  vvnwd   in    mtiqiwriaD  locc 

r<M.l.'.l  ititiiiiii  or  iliv  Aliruui,  ii.-<  a  fortiiildpii  fairThnd 

rill-*'  1-1-uis.  H>  litjiutitiiU  jfi  so  iiui-cesi'iblr,  from  th« 
rir  iiiliL;1<ilaiils  aiiJ  lliF  liordi-n  of  baiiiUiti  which  inJcM 
t^'ii  <>>'  lulili'liitlic  li'iriji'd.  Suiii<-liiiK~'a«i''Bllliy  virtnoM, 
p-i>  coii>a-niiiTn.-i>  rould    cnniiiiiind  a  miljtarr  <«cart. 
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made  many  discoveries  concerning  them,  and  had  recorded  a 
great  many  valuable  notes  and  memorandums  on  the  subject, 
in  a  voluminous  book,  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him  ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  reference,  or  through 
fear  lest  the  precious  document  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
brother  antiquaries.  He  had,  therefore,  a  largo  pocket  in  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  where  he  bore  about  this  inestimable  tome, 
banging  against  his  rear  as  he  walked. 

Thus  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils  of  antiquity,  the  good 
little  man,  during  a  sojourn  at  Terracina,  mounted  one  day 
the  rocky  cliffs  which  overhang  the  town,  to  visit  the  castle  of 
Theodric  He  was  groping  about  the  ruins  towards  the  hour 
of  sunset,  buried  in  his  reflections,  his  wits  no  doubt  wool- 
gathering among  the  Goths  and  Romans,  when  he  heard  fool- 
steps  behind  him. 

He  turned,  and  beheld  five  or  six  young  fellows,  of  rough, 
saucy  demeanor,  clad  in  a  singular  manner,  half  peasant, 
half  huntsman,  with  carbines  in  their  hands.  Their  whole 
appearance  and  carriage  lefl  him  no  doubt  into  what  company 
he  had  fallen. 

The  Doctor  was  a  feeble  little  man,  poor  in  look,  and 
poorer  in  purse.  He  had  but  little  gold  or  silver  to  be 
robbed  of;  but  then  he  had  his  curious  ancient  coin  in  his 
breeches  pocket.  He  had,  moreover,  certain  other  valuables, 
such  as  an  old  silver  watch,  thick  as  a  turnip,  with  figures  on 

latter  and  more  civilized  Grecian  colonists  have  ingrafted  themselves, 
and  which  have  become  known  by  their  merits  or  their  medals.  But 
that  there  are  many  still  undiscorered,  imbedded  in  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  the 
delight  of  the  antiquarians  to  fancy.  Strange  that  such  a  virgin  soil  for 
research,  such  an  unknown  realm  of  knowledge,  should  at  this  day  re- 
main in  the  very  centre  of  hackneyed  Italy ! 


TAiSB  or  i.  raXVWLLEK. 


lur^o  1-Tiough  fiT  a  clock  ;  and  a  act  of  aeals  ml  the  end  of  a 
I'll  t'lmln,  lijii^ling  half  wny  down  to  his  knee*.  All  these 
Ti-  fC  |>rri-j>>iis  rstivm,  Iicing  fimily  relics.  IIo  had  •Iso  ■ 
:il  rJLi:.',  n  vrritulilt^  nntitiuo  intaglio,  that  covered  half  hi* 
luiklis.  It  WHS  a-  Venus,  whii-h  the  old  man  almost  wor- 
'H^yf]  uilli  tlif  zral  of  n  vnlupluarv.     But  what  he  moat 

il i  "IS  liis  inihlinmlilf  cillertiim  of  hints  rclutive  to  the 

il;is-i,iii  litiin,  whiih  hi-  would  gladly  have  ftven  all  (he 
r.ruy  l:i  liis  ]ii«kct  to  have  had  safe  at  the  bottom  of  his 


<>'  I'lurhcd  np  a  stmit  heart,  at  least  as  stoat  t 
il.l,  st'i'iii<;  that  he  was  but  a  pnny  little  man  at 
iijii-s.  So  ho  wished  the  hunters  a  "  bcon 
.'  ntunied  lils  salutatiim,  givini;  the  old  genlle- 
sliip  oil  the  back  that  made  his  h<'art  leap  into 
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Tile  worthy  man  complied  with  forced  grimace,  but  with 
fear  and  trembling ;  sitting  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  his  chair ; 
eyeing  ruefully  the  black-muzzled  pistols,  and  cold,  nalied 
stilettos;  and  supping  down  heartburn  with  every  drop  of 
liquor.  His  new  comrades,  however,  pushed  the  bottU 
bravely,  and  plied  nim  vigorously^  They  sang,  they  laughed ; 
told  excellent  stories  of  their  robberies  and  combats,  mingled 
with  many  ruffian  jokes,  and  the  little  Doctor  was  fain  to 
laugh  at  ail  their  cutthroat  pleasantries,  though  his  heart 
was  dying  away  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  bosom. 

By  their  own  account,  they  were  young  men  from  the 
villages,  who  had  recently  taken  up  this  lino  of  life  out  of  the 
wild  caprice  of  youth.  They  talked  of  their  murderous 
exploits  as  a  sportsman  talks  of  his  amusements :  to  shoot 
down  a  traveller  seemed  of  little  more  consequence  to  them 
than  to  shoot  a  hare.  They  spoke  with  rapture  of  the 
glorious  roving  life  they  led,  free  as  birds ;  here  to-day,  gone 
to-morrow ;  ranging  the  forests,  climbing  the  rocks,  scouring 
the  valleys ;  the  world  their  own  wherever  they  could  lay 
hold  of  it ;  full  purses — merry  companions — ^pretty  women. 
The  little  antiquary  got  fuddled  with  their  talk  and  their 
wine,  for  they  did  not  spare  bunipers.  He  half  forgot 
his  fears,  his  seal-ring,  and  his  family  watch ;  even  the 
treatise  on  the  Pelasgian  cities,  which  was  warming  under 
him,  for  a  time  faded  from  his  memory  in  the  glowing 
picture  that  they  drew.  He  declares  that  he  no  longer 
wonders  at  the  prevalence  of  this  robber  mania  among  the 
mountiuns ;'  for  he  felt  at  the  time,  that,  had  he  been  a  young 
man,  and  a  atroag  man,  and  had  there  been  no  dakiger  of  the 
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galleys  in  the  background,  he  should  have  been  half  tempted 
himself  to  turn  bandit. 

At  length  the  hour  of  separating  arrived.  Tlie  Doctor 
was  suddenly  called  to  himself  and  his  fears  by  seeing  the 
robbers  resume  their  weapons.  He  now  quaked  for  his 
valuables,  and,  above  all,  for  his  antiquarian  treatise.  He 
endeavored,  however,  to  look  cool  and  unconcerned  ;  and 
drew  from  out  his  deep  pocket  a  long,  lank,  leathern  purse, 
j&r  gone  in  consumption,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few  coin 
chinked  with  the  trembling  of  his  hand. 

The  chief  of  the  party  observed  his  movement,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  antiquary's  shoulder,  '^  Harkec !  Signur 
Dottore  !  "  said  he,  "  we  have  drunk  together  as  friends  and 
comrades ;  let  us  part  as  sueh.  We  understand  you.  We 
know  who  and  what  you  are,  for  we  know  who  every  body  is 
that  sleeps  at  Terraeina,  or  that  puts  foot  upon  the  road. 
You  are  a  rich  man,  but  you  carry  all  your  wealth  in  your 
head :  we  cannot  got  at  it,  and  we  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  if  we  could.  1  sec  you  are  uneasy  about  your 
ring ;  but  don't  worry  yourself,  it  is  not  worth  taking ;  you 
think  it  an  antique,  but  it's  a  counterfeit — a  mere  sham." 

Here  the  iro  of  the  antiquary  rose :  the  Doctor  forgot 
himself  in  his  zeal  for  the  character  of  his  ring.  Heaven  and 
earth  !  his  Venus  a  sham  !  Had  they  pronounced  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  ^*  no  better  than  she  should  be,"  he  could  not  have 
been  more  indignant  Ho  fired  up  in  vindication  of  his 
intaglio. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  continued  the  robber,  "  we  have  no  time  to 
dispute  about  it;  value  it  as  you  please.  Come,  you're  a 
brave  little  old  signor — one  more  cup  of  wine,  and  M'e'll  pay 
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the  reckoning.  No  compliments — you  shall  not  pay  a  grain 
— you  are  our  guest — I  insist  upon  it  So— now  make  the 
best  of  jour  way  back  to  Terracina;  it's  growing  late. 
Buono  viaggio !  And  harkee !  take  care  how  you  wander 
among  these  mountains, — you  may  not  always  fall  into  such 
good  company.'^ 

They  shouldered  their  guns ;  sprang  gayly  up  the  rocks ; 
and  the  little  Doctor  hobbled  back  to  Terracina,  rejoicing 
that  the  robbers  had  lefl  his  watch,  his  coins,  and  his  treatise, 
unmolested;  but  still  indignant  that  they  should  have  pro- 
nounced his  Venus  an  impostor. 


The  improvisatore  had  shown  many  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience during  this  recital.  He  saw  his  theme  in  danger  of 
being  taken  out  of  his  hands,  which  to  an  able  talker  is 
always  a  grievance,  but  to  an  improvisatore  is  an  absolute 
calamity :  and  then  for  it  to  be  taken  away  by  a  Neapolitan 
was  still  more  vexatious;  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
Italian  states  having  an  implacable  jealousy  of  each  other  in 
all  things,  great  and  small.  He  took  advantage  of  the  first 
pause  of  the  Neapolitan  to  catch  hold  again  of  the  thread  of 
the  conversation. 

"  As  I  observed  before,"  said  he,  "  the  prowl ings  of  the 
banditti  are  so  extensive ;  they  are  so  much  in  league  with 
one  another,  and  so  interwoven  with  various  ranks  of  so- 
ciety  " 

'^  For  that  matter,"  said  the  Neapolitan,  "  I  have  heard 
that  your  government  has  had  some  understanding  with  those 
gentry  ;  or,  at  least,  has  winked  at  their  misdeeds*" 
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**  Mt  goTenuDCDt  I "  aid  the  Bomaii,  impatiaitl j. 

<"  Aj,  thej  Mj  tint  Cardiiud  GooaalTi— "* 

"Hitth!"  aadd  the  Koman.  holding  up  lus  finger,  and 
rollbig  his  large  eves  about  the  iDom. 

^  NaT,  I  odIt  repeat  vhat  I  hcani  commoiil  j  mmored  in 
Rome,"  replied  the  Neapolitan,  stuniilv.  ^  It  was  openlj 
said,  that  the  cardinal  had  been  up  to  the  moontains  and  had 
an  interriew  with  bome  of  the  chiefs.  And  I  hare  been  told, 
moreoTer,  that  while  honest  people  have  been  kickii^  their 
heeb  in  the  cardinars  antechamber,  waiting  bjr  the  hour  for 
admittance^  one  of  those  stiletto-lookii^  fellows  has  elbowed 
his  waj  through  the  crowd,  and  entered  without  oeremonj 
into  the  cardinal's  presence.** 

**  I  know,''  observed  the  improvisatore,  ^  that  there  have 
been  SMch  reports,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  government 
mav  have  made  use  of  these  men  at  particular  periods :  such 
as  at  the  time  of  your  late  abortive  revolution,  when  your 
carbonari  were  so  busy  with  their  madiinations  all  over  the 
country.  The  information  which  such  men  could  collect,  who 
were  fiuniliar,  not  merely  with  the  recesses  and  secret  places 
of  the  mountains,  but  also  with  the  dark  and  dangerous 
recesses  of  society ;  who  knew  every  suspicious  diaracter, 
and  all  his  movements  and  all  his  lurkings ;  in  a  word,  who 
knew  all  that  was  pl<jtting  in  a  world  of  mischief; — the 
utility  of  such  men  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  government 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  as 
a  pi^litic  statesman,  may,  perhaps,  have  made  use  of  them. 
Besides,  he  knew  that,  with  all  their  atrocities,  the  robbcrt 
were  always  respectful  towards  the  church,  and  derout  in 
their  religion." 
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^  Religion !  religion !  ^'  echoed  the  Englishman. 

**  Yes,  religion,"  repeated  the  Roman.  "  They  have  each 
their  patron  saint.  They  will  cross  themselves  and  say  their 
prayers,  whenever,  in  their  mountain  haunts,  they  hear  the 
matin  or  the  Ave-Maria  bells  sounding  from  the  valleys; 
and  will  often  descend  from  their  retreats,  and  run  imminent 
risks  to  visit  some  &vorite  shrine.  I  recollect  an  instance  in 
point. 

^'I  was  one  evening  in  the  village  of  Frascati,  which 
stands  on  the  beautiful  brow  of  a  hill  rising  from  the 
Campagna,  just  below  the  Abruzzi  mountains.  The  people,  as 
is  usual  in  fine  evenings  in  our  Italian  towns  and  villages, 
were  recreating  themselves  in  the  open  air,  and  chatting  in 
groups  in  the  public  square.  While  I  was  conversing  with  a 
knot  of  friends,  I  noticed  a  tall  fellow,  wrapped  in  a  great 
mantle,  passing  across  the  square,  but  skulking  along  in  the 
dusk,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  observation.  The  people  drew 
back  as  he  passed.  It  was  whispered  to  me  that  he  was  a 
notorious  bandit." 

"But  why  was  he  not  immediately  seized?"  said  the 
Englishman. 

*^  Because  it  was  nobody^s  business ;  because  nobody 
wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  his  comrades;  because 
there  were  not  sufficient  gendarmes  near  to  insure  security 
against  the  number  of  desperadoes  he  might  have  at  hand ; 
because  the  gendarmes  might  not  have  received  particular 
instructions  with  respect  to  him,  and  might  not  feel  disposed 
to  engage  in  a  hazardous  conflict  without  compulsion.  In 
short,  I  might  give  you  a  thousand  reasons  rising  out  of  ths 
13» 
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state  of  our  government  and  mannerB,  not  one  of  which  after 
all  might  appear  satis&ctory." 

The  Englishman  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
contempt. 

'*  I  have  been  told,"  added  the  Roman,  rather  quickly, 
"^  that  even  in  your  metropolis  of  London,  notorious  thieves, 
well  known  to  the  police  as  such,  walk  the  streets  at  n«ioDday 
in  search  of  their  prey,  and  are  not  molested  unless  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  robbery." 

The  Englishman  gave  another  shrug,  but  with  a  different 

ft 

expression. 

^'  Well,  sir,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  this  daring  wolf.  Urns 
prowling  through  the  fold,  and  saw  him  enter  a  churdu  I 
was  curious  to  witness  his  devotion.  You  know  our  spadous 
magnificent  churches.  The  one  in  which  he  entered  was  vast, 
and  shrouded  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  long  aisles  a  couple  of  tapers  feebly  glimmered  on  the 
grand  altar.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  was  a  votive  candle 
placed  before  the  image  of  a  saint.  Before  this  image  the 
robber  had  prostrated  himself.  His  mantle  partly  falling  off 
from  his  shoulders  as  he  knelt,  revealed  a  form  of  Herculean 
strength ;  a  stiletto  and  pistol  glittered  in  his  belt ;  and  the 
light  falling  on  his  countenance,  showed  features  not  unhand> 
some,  but  strongly  and  fiercely  characterized.  As  he  prayed, 
he  became  vehemently  agitated ;  his  lips  quivered  ;  sighs  and 
murmurs,  almost  groans,  burst  from  him  ;  he  beat  his  breast 
with  violence ;  then  clasped  his  hands  and  wrung  them  con- 
vulsively, as  he  extended  them  towards  the  image.  Never 
had  I  seen  such  a  terrific  picture  of  remorse.  I  felt  fearful  of 
being  discovered  watching  him,  and  withdrew.     Shortly  after- 
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wards,  I  saw  him  issue  from  the  church  wrapped  in  his 
mantle.  He  repressed  the  square,  and  no  doubt  returned  to 
the  mountains  with  a  disburdened  conscience,  ready  to  incur 
a  fresh  arrear  of  crime." 

Here  the  Neapolitan  was  about  to  get  hold  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  had  just  preluded   with   the   ominous  remark,' 
^  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  circumstance,"  when  the  impro- 
visatore,  too  adroit  to  suffer  himself  to  be  again  superseded, 
went  on,  pretending  not  to  hear  the  interruption. 

**  Among  the  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  ban- 
ditti, which  serve  to  render  the  traveller  uneasy  and  insecure, 
b  the  understanding  which  they  sometimes  have  with  inn- 
keepers. Many  an  isolated  inn  among  the  lonely  parts  of 
the  Roman  territories,  and  especially  about  the  mountains, 
are  of  a  dangerous  and  perfidious  character.  They  are  places 
where  the  banditti  gather  information,  and  where  the  unwary 
traveller,  remote  from  hearing  or  assistance,  is  betrayed  to 
the  midnight  dagger.  The  robberies  committed  at  such 
inns  are  often  accompanied  by  the  most  atrocious  murders ; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  complete  extermination  of  their  victims 
that  the  assassins  can  escape  detection.  I  recollect  an  adven- 
ture," added  he,  *'  which  occurred  at  one  of  these  solitary 
mountain  inns,  which,  as  you  all  seem  in  a  mood  for  robber 
anecdotes,  may  not  be  uninteresting." 

Having  secured  the  attention  and  awakened  the  curiosity 
of  the  by-standers,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  rolled  up  his 
large  eyes  as  improvisatori  are  apt  to  do  when  they  would 
recollect  an  impromptu,  and  then  related  with  great  dramatic 
effect  the  following  story,  which  had^  doubtless,  been  well 
prepared  and  digested  beforehand. 
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TT  was  late  one  evening  that  a  carriage,  drawn  by  iniile% 
-^  slowly  toiled  its' way  up  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Apes- 
nines.  It  was  through  one  of  the  wildest  defiles,  where  a 
hamlet  occurred  only  at  distant  intervals,  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  rocky  height,  or  the  white  towers  of  a  con- 
vent peeped  out  from  among  the  tluck  mountain  foliage. 
The  carriage  was  of  ancient  and  ponderous  construction,  hs 
faded  embellishments  spoke  of  former  splendor,  but  its  crazj 
springs  and  axle-trees  creaked  out  the  tale  of  present  decline. 
Within  was  seated  a  tall,  thin  old  gentleman,  in  a  kind  of 
military  travelling  dress,  and  a  foraging  cap  trimmed  with 
fur,  though  the  gray  locks  which  stole  from  under  it  hinted 
that  his  fighting  days  were  over.  Beside  him  was  a  pale, 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  something  of  a  northern 
or  Polish  costume.  One  servant  was  seated  in  front,  a  rusty, 
crusty  looking  fellow,  with  a  scar  across  his  face,  an  orange- 
tawny  9chnw  -hart  or  pair  of  mustaches,  bristling  from  under 
his  nose,  and  altogether  the  air  of  an  old  soldier. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  equipage  of  a  Polish  nobleman;  a 
wreck  of  one  of  those  princely  families  once  of  almost  orien- 
tal magnificence,  but  broken  down  and  impoverished  by  the 
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disasters  of  Poland.  The  Count,  like  manj  other  generous 
spirits,  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  patriotism,  and 
was,  in  a  manner,  an  exile  from  his  country.  He  had  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  first  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  education  of 
his  daughter,  in  whom  all  his  cares  and  pleasures  were  now 
centred.  He  had  taken  her  into  society,  where  her  beauty 
and  her  accomplishments  gained  her  many  admirers;  and 
had  she  not  been  the  daughter  of  a  poor  broken-down  Polish 
nobleman,  it  is  more  than  probable  many  would  have  con- 
tended for  her  hand.  Suddenly,  however,  her  health  became 
delicate  and  drooping ;  her  gayety  fled  with  the  roses  of  her 
cheek,  and  she  sank  into  silence  and  debility.  The  old  Count 
saw  the  change  with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent.  *'  We  must 
try  a  change  of  air  and  scene,"  said  he ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  old  family  carriage  was  rumbling  among  the  Apennines. 

•Their  only  attendant  was  the  veteran  Caspar,  who  had  been 
bom  in  the  family,  and  grown  rusty  in  its  service.  He  had 
followed  his  master  in  all  his  fortunes;  had  fought  by  his 
side ;  had  stood  over  him  when  fallen  in  battle ;  and  had 
received,  in  his  defence,  the  sabre-cut  which  added  such  grim- 
ness  to  his  countenance.  He  was  now  his  valet,  his  steward, 
his  butler,  his  &ctotum.  The  only  being  that  rivalled  his 
master  in  his  affections  was  his  youthful  mistress.  She  had 
grown  up  under  his  eye,  he  had  led  her  by  the  hand  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  he  now  looked  upon  her  with  the  fondness  of 
a  parent.  Nay,  he  even  took  the  freedom  of  a  parent  in 
giving  his  blunt  opinion  on  all  matters  which  ho  thought 
were  for  her  good ;  and  felt  a  parentis  vanity  at  seeing  her 
gaied  at  and  admired. 

The  evening  was  thickening;   they  had  been  for  soma 
13» 
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time  passing  through  narrow  gorges  of  the  monntMim^  aloiig 
the  edges  of  a  tumbling  stream.  The  scenery  was  lonely  and 
savage.  The  rocks  often  beetled  over  the  road,  with  flocks  of 
white  goats  browzing  on  their  brinks,  and  gazing  down  upon 
the  travellers.  They  had  between  two  or  three  leagues  vet 
to  go  before  they  could  reach  any  village ;  yet  the  muleteer, 
Pietro,  a  tippling  old  fellow,  who  had  refreshed  himself  at  the 
last  halting-place  with  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  wine^ 
sat  singing  and  talking  alternately  to  his  mules,  and  sufiR^ring 
them  to  lag  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
entreaties  of  the  Count  and  maledictions  of  Caspar. 

The  clouds  began  to  roll  in  heavy  masses  along  the  moun- 
tains, shrouding  their  summits  from  view.  The  air  was 
damp  and  chilly.  The  Count's  solicitude  on  his  daughter's 
account  overcame  his  usual  patience.  He  leaned  from  the 
carriage,  and  called  to  old  Pietro  in  an  angry  tone : 

"  Forward  !  "  said  he.  "It  will  be  midnight  before  we 
arrive  at  our  inn." 

"  Yonder  it  is,  Signor,"  said  the  muleteer. 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  the  Count 

"  Yonder,"  said  Pietro,  pointing  to  a  desolate  pile  about 
a  quart«^r  of  a  league  distant. 

"  That  the  place  ? — why,  it  looks  more  like  a  ruin  than  an 
inn.  1  thought  we  were  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  comfort- 
able village." 

Here  Pietro  uttered  a  string  of  piteous  exclamations  and 
ejaculations,  such  as  are  ever  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of  a 
delinquent  muleteer.  "  Such  roads !  and  such  mountains ! 
and  then  his  poor  animals  were  way-worn,  and  leg-weary; 
they  would  fall  lame ;  they  would  never  be  able  to  readi  the 
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Tillage.  And  then  what  could  his  Ezcellenza  wish  for  better 
than  the  inn ;  a  perfect  castella — a  palazza — and  audi  people ! 
^-and  such  a  larder ! — and  such  beds  ! — His  Excellenza 
might  fare  as  sumptuously,  and  sleep  as  soundly  there  as  a 
prince ! " 

The  Count  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
get  his  daughter  out  of  the  night  air ;  so  in  a  little  while  the 
old  carriage  rattled  and  jingled  into  the  great  gateway  of  the 
inn. 

Hie  building  did  certainly  in  some  measure  answer  to 
the  muleteer^s  description.  It  was  large  enough  for  either  cas- 
tle or  palace ;  built  in  a  strong,  but  simple  and  almost  rude 
style ;  with  a  great  quantity  of  waste  room.  It  had  in  fact 
been,  in  former  times,  a  hunting-seat  of  one  of  the  Italian 
princes.  There  was  space  enough  within  its  walls  and 
out-buildings  to  have  accommodated  a  little  army.  A 
scanty  household  seemed  now  to  people  this  dreary  mansion. 
The  £iccs  that  presented  themselves  on  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers  were  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  scowling  in  their  ex- 
pression. They  all  knew  old  Pietro,  however,  and  gave  him 
a  welcome  as  he  entered,  singing  and  talking,  and  almost 
whooping,  into  the  gateway. 

The  hostess  of  the  inn  waited,  herself,  on  the  Count  and 
his  daughter,  to  show  them  the  apartments.  They  were  con- 
ducted through  a  long  gloomy  corridor,  and  then  through  a 
suite  of  cliambers  opening  into  each  other,  with  lofly  ceilings, 
and  great  beams  extending  across  them.  Every  thing,  how- 
ever, had  a  wretched,  squalid  look.  The  walls  were  damp 
and  bare,  excepting  that  here  and  there  hung  some  great 
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painting,  lai^e  enough  for  a  diapel,  and  bUdcened  oat  of  all 

distinction. 

They  chose  two  bedrooms,  one  within  another ;  the  inner 
one  for  the  daughter.  The  bedsteads  were  massive  and  mis- 
shapen ;  but  on  examining  the  beds  so  vaunted  bj  old  PieCro 
they  found  them  stuffed  with  fibres  of  hemp  knotted  in  great 
lumps.  The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  there  was  no 
choice  left. 

The  chilliness  of  the  apartments  crept  to  their  bones ; 
and  they  were  glad  to  return  to  a  common  chamber  or  kind 
of  hall,  where  was  a  fire  burning  in  a  huge  cavern,  miscalled 
a  chimney.  A  quantity  of  green  wood,  just  thrown  on, 
pufied  out  volumes  of  smoke.  The  room  corresponded  to 
the  rest  of  tl^e  mansion.  The  floor  was  paved  and  dirty.  A 
great  oaken  table  stood  in  the  centre,  immovable  from  its 
size  and  weight.  The  only  thing  that  contradicted  this  prcTi* 
lent  air  of  indigence  was  the  dress  of  the  hostess.  She  was  a 
slattern  of  course;  yet  her  garments,  though  dirty  and  nc^i- 
gent,  were  of  costly  materials.  She  wore  several  rings  of 
great  value  on  her  fingers,  and  jewels  in  her  ears,  and  round 
her  neck  was  a  string  of  large  pearls,  to  which  was  attached 
a  sparkling  crucifix.  She  had  the  remains  of  beauty,  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
that  inspired  the  young  lady  with  singular  aversion.  She 
was  ofl^cious  and  obsequious  in  her  attentions,  and  both  the 
Count  and  his  daughter  felt  relieved,  when  she  consigned  them 
to  the  care  of  a  dark,  sullen-looking  servant-maid,  and  went 
off"  to  superintend  the  supper. 

Caspar  was  indignant  at  the  muleteer  for  having,  lithiT 
through  negligence  or  design,  subjected  his  master  and  mi» 
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:trc8s  to  such  quarters ;  and  vowed  by  his  mustaches  to  have 
revenge  on  the  old  varlet  the  moment  they  were  safe  out 
from  among  the  mountains.  He  kept  up  a  continual  quarrel 
with  the  sulky  servant-maid,  which  only  served  to  increase 
the  sinister  expression  with  which  she  regarded  the  travellers, 
from  under  her  strong  dark  eyebrows. 

As  to  the  Count,  he  was  a  good-humored  passive  traveller. 
Perhaps  real  misfortunes  had  subdued  his  spirit,  and  rendered 
him  tolerant  of  many  of  those  petty  evils  which  make  pros- 
perous men  miserable.  He  drew  a  large  broken  arm-chair 
to  the  fireside  for  his  daughter,  and  another  for  himself,  and 
seizing  an  enormous  pair  of  tongs,  endeavored  to  rearrange 
the  wood  so  as  to  produce  a  blaze.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  only  repaid  by  thicker  puffs  of  smoke,  which  almost 
overcame  the  good  gentleman's  patience.  He  would  draw 
back,  cast  a  look  upon  his  delicate  daughter,  then  upon  the 
cheerless,  squalid  apartment,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
would  give  a  fresh  stir  to  the  fire. 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  a  comfortless  inn,  however,  there  is 
none  greater  than  sulky  attendance :  the  good  Count  for  some 
time  bore  the  smoke  in  silence,  rather  than  address  himself 
to  the  scowling  servant-maid.  At  length  he  was  compelled 
to  beg  for  drier  firewood.  The  woman  retired  muttering. 
On  re-entering  the  room  hastily,  with  an  armful  of  fagots, 
her  foot  slipped ;  she  fell,  and  striking  her  head  against  the 
corner  of  a  chair,  cut  her  temple  severely. 

The  blow  stunned  her  for  a  time,  and  the  wound  bled 
profusely.  When  she  recovered,  she  found  the  Count's 
daughter  administering  to  her  wound,  and  binding  it  up 
with  her  own  handkerchief.    It  was  such  an.  aUftxtXioixi  «jai  ^Si-^ 
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woman  of  ordinary  leeling  would  have  yielded  ;  bat  periufs 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  Wng 
who  bent  over  her,  or  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  dial  toadttd 
the  heart  of  the  woman,  unused  to  be  administered  to  by  sneh 
hands.  Certain  it  is,  she  was  strongly  afiected.  She  canght 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  Polonaise,  and  pressed  it  fervently 
to  her  lips : 

'^May  San  Francesco  watch  over  you,  Signora!"  ex- 
dumed  she. 

A  new  arrival  broke  the  stillness  of  the  inn.  It  was  a 
Spanish  princess  with  a  numerous  retinue.  The  court  yaid 
was  in  an  uproar;  the  house  in  a  bustle.  The  landlady 
hurried  to  attend  such  distinguished  guests:  and  the  poor 
Count  and  his  daughter^  and  their  supper,  were  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  The  veteran  Caspar  muttered  Pulisfa 
maledictions  enough  to  agonize  an  Italian  ear;  but  it  wai 
impossible  to  convince  the  hostess  of  the  superii>rity  of  hia 
old  master  and  young  mistress  to  the  whole  nobility  of 
Spain. 

The  noise  of  the  arrival  had  attracted  the  daughter  to  the 
window  just  as  the  new  comers  had  alighted.  A  vuung 
cavalier  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and  handled  out  the 
Princess.  The  latter  was  a  little  shriveUed  old  lady,  with  a 
&ce  of  parchment  and  sparkling  black  eye ;  she  was  richly 
and  gayly  dressed,  and  walked  uith  the  assistance  of  a  gdlden- 
headed  cane  as  high  as  herself.  The  young  man  was  tall  and 
elegantly  formed.  The  Count^s  daughter  shrank  back  at  the 
sight  of  him,  though  the  deep  frame  of  the  whidow  screened 
her  from  observatiim.  She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  as  she  closed 
the  casement.     AVhat  that  sigh  meant  I  cannot  say.     Perhapt 
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it  was  at  the  contrast  .between  the  splendid  equipage  of  the 
Princess,  and  the  crazy  rheumatic-looking  old  vehicle  of  her 
fiither,  which  stood  hard  by.  Whatever  might  be  the  rea- 
son, the  young  lady  closed  the  casement  with  a  sigh.  She 
returned  to  her  chair, — a  slight  shivering  passed  over  her 
delicate  frame  :  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
rested  her  pale  cheek  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  looked 
mournfully  into  the  fire. 

The  Count  thought  she  appeared  paler  than  usual. 

"  Does  anything  ail  thee,  my  child  ?  "  said  he. 

^  Nothing,  dear  father ! "  replied  she,  laying  her  hand 
within  his,  and  looking  up  smiling  in  his  face ;  but  as  she 
said  so,  a  treacherous  tear  rose  suddenly  to  her  eye,  and  she 
turned  away  her  head. 

"  The  air  of  the  window  has  chilled  thee,"  said  the  Count, 
fondly,  ^^  but  a  good  night's  rest  will  make  all  well  again." 

The  supper  table  was  at  length  laid,  and  the  supper 
about  to  be  served,  when  the  hostess  appeared,  with  her  usual 
obsequiousness,  apologizing  for  showing  in  the  new-comers ; 
but  the  night  air  was  cold,  and  there  was  no  other  chamber 
in  the  inn  with  a  fire  in  it.  She  had  scarcely  made  the 
apology  when  the  Princess  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
elegant  young  man. 

The  Count  immediately  recognized  her  for  a  lady  whom 
he  had  met  frequently  in  society,  both  at  Rome  and  Naples ; 
and  at  whose  conversaziones,  in  fact,  he  had  been  constantly 
invited.  The  cavalier,  too,  was  her  nephew  and  heir,  who 
had  been  greatly  admired  in  the  gay  circles  both  for  his 
merits  and  prospects,  and  who  had  once  been  on  a  visit  at 
the  same  time  with  his  daughter  and  himself  dX  \!d!^  n  v\^  q1 
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a  nobleman  near  Naples.    Report  had  recently  afljanced  kirn 
to  a  rich  Spanish  heiress. 

The  meeting  was  agreeable  to  both  the  Count  and  ths 
Princess.  The  former  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  adbool, 
courteous  in  the  extreme ;  the  Princess  had  been  a  belle  in 
her  youth,  and  a  woman  of  fashion  all  her  life,  and  liked  to 
be  attended  to. 

Hie  young  man  approached  the  daughter,  and  began  some- 
thing of  a  complimentary  observation ;  but  his  manner  wai 
embarrassed,  and  his  compliment  ended  in  an  indistinct  mur- 
mur ;  while  the  daughter  bowed  without  looking  up,  moved 
her  lips  without  articulating  a  word,  and  sank  again  into  her 
chair,  where  she  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  a  thousand 
varying  expressions  i)assing  over  her  countenance. 

This  singular  greeting  of  the  young  people  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  old  ones,  who  were  occupied  at  the  time  with 
their  own  courteous  salutations.  It  was  arranged  that  they 
should  sup  together ;  and  as  the  Princess  travelled  with  her 
own  cook,  a  very  tolerable  supper  soon  smoked  upon  the 
board.  This,  too,  was  assisted  by  choice  wines,  and  liquors, 
and  delicate  confitures  brought  from  one  of  her  carriages ;  for 
she  was  a  veteran  epicure,  and  curious  in  her  relish  fi»r  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  vivacious  little  old 
lady,  who  mingled  the  woman  of  dissipatit)n  with  the  devotee. 
She  was  actually  on  her  way  to  Lorctto  to  expiate  a  long  life 
of  gallantries  and  peccadilloes  by  a  rich  offering  at  the  holy 
shrine.  She  was,  to  bo  sure,  rather  a  luxurious  penitent,  and 
a  contrast  to  the  primitive  pilgrims,  with  scrip  and  staff,  and 
cockle-shell ;  but  then  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
such  self-denial  from  people  of  fashion ;  and  there  was  not  a 
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doabt  of  the  ample  efficacy  of  the  ridi  cnteifixesy  and  golden 
vessels,  and  jeweled  ornaments,  whidi  she  was  bearing  to  the 
treasury  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

The  Princess  and  the  Count  chatted  much  during  supper 
about  the  scenes  and  society  in  which  they  had  mingled,  and 
did  not  notice  that  they  had  all  the  conversation  to  them- 
selves :  the  young  people  were  silent  and  constrained.  The 
daughter  ate  nothing  in  spite  of  the  politeness  of  the  Princess, 
who  continually  pressed  her  to  taste  of  one  or  other  of  the 
delicacies.    The  Count  shook  his  head. 

**  She  is  not  well  this  evening,"  said  he.  '*  I  thought  she 
would  have  fainted  just  now  as  she  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  your  carriage  on  its  arrival." 

A  crimson  glow  flushed  to  the  very  temples  of  the 
daughter ;  but  she  leaned  over  her  plate,  and  her  tresses  cast 
a  shade  over  her  countenance. 

When  supper  was  over,  they  drew  their  chairs  about  the 
great  fire-place.  The  flame  and  smoke  had  subsided,  and  a 
heap  of  glowing  embers  diflused  a  grateful  warmth.  A 
guitar,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Count's  carriage, 
leaned  against  the  wall ;  the  Princess  perceived  it :  "  Can  we 
not  have  a  little  music  before  parting  for  the  night?"  de- 
manded she. 

The  Count  was  proud  of  his  daughter's  accomplishment, 
and  joined  in  the  request.  The  young  man  made  an  effort 
of  politeness,  and  taking  up  the  guitar,  presented  it,  though  in 
an  embarrassed  manner,  to  the  fair  musician.  She  would 
have  declined  it,  but  was  too  much  confused  to  do  so ;  indeed, 
she  was  so  nervous  and  agitated,  that  she  dnrcd  not  tnist  her 
voice  to  make  an  excuse.    She  touched  the  instrumcxkX  \;\>}[v  ^ 
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fidtering  hand,  and,  aft^r  preluding  a  little,  aocompanied  W- 
self  in  several  Polish  airs.  Her  father's  eyes  glistened  as  he 
sat  gazing  on  her.  Even  the  crusty  Caspar  lingered  in  the 
room,  partly  through  a  fondness  for  the  music  of  his  native 
country,  but  chiefly  through  his  pride  in  the  'musician. 
Indeed  the  melody  of  the  voice,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  toudi, 
were  enough  to  have  charmed  more  fastidious  ears.  The 
little  Princess  nodded  her  head  and  tapped  her  hand  to  the 
music,  though  exceedingly  out  of  time ;  while  the  nephew  sat 
buried  in  profound  contemplation  of  a  black  picture  on  the 
opposite  wall. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Count,  patting  her  check  fondly, 
"  one  more  favor.  Let  the  Princess  Lear  that  little  Spanish 
air  you  were  so  fond  of.  You  can't  think,"  added  he,  ^  what 
a  proficiency  she  has  made  in  your  language  ;  though  she  has 
been  a  sad  girl  and  neglected  it  of  late." 

The  color  flushed  the  pale  cheek  of  the  daughter.  She 
hesitated,  murmured  something ;  but  with  sudden  effort, 
collected  herself,  struck  the  guitar  boldly,  and  b^an.  It 
was  a  Spanish  romance,  with  something  of  love  and  melan- 
choly in  it.  She  gave  the  first  stanza  with  great  expression, 
for  the  tremulous  melting  tones  of  her  voice  went  to  the 
heart;  but  her  articulation  failed,  her  lips  quivered,  the 
song  died  away,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  Count  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms.  "  Thou  art 
not  well  my  child,"  said  he,  "  and  1  am  tasking  thee  cruelly. 
Retire  to  thy  chamber,  and  God  bless  thee ! "  She  bowed 
to  the  company  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  glided  out  of 
the  room. 

The  Count  shook  his  head  as  the  door  closed.     *'  Some- 
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thing  is  the  matter  with  that  childy''  said  he,  ^  which  I  cannot 
divine.  She  has  lost  all  health  and  spirits  lately.  She  was, 
always  a  tender  flower,  and  I  had  much  puns  to  rear  her. 
Excuse  a  fathcr^s  foolishness,"  continued  he,  "  but  I  have  seen 
much  trouble  in  my  family  ;  and  this  poor  girl  is  all  that  is 
now  left  to  mo ;  and  she  used  to  be  so  lively " 

"  Maybe  she's  in  love ! "  said  the  little  Princess,  with  a 
shrewd  nod  of  the  head. 

"  Impossible  !  "  replied  the  good  Count  artlessly.  "  She 
has  never  mentioned  a  word  of  such  a  thing  to  me." 

How  little  did  the  worthy  gentleman  dream  of  the 
thousand  cares,  and  griefs,  and  mighty  love  concerns  which 
agitate  a  virgin  heart,  and  which  a  timid  girl  scarcely 
breathes  unto  herself. 

The  nephew  of  the  Princess  rose  abruptly  and  walked 
about  the  room. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  in  her  chamber,  the  feelings 
of  the  young  lady,  so  long  restrained,  broke  forth  with  vio- 
lence. She  opened  the  casement  that  the  cool  air  might  blow 
upon  her  throbbing  temples.  Perhaps  there  was  some  little 
pride  or  pique  mingled  with  her  emotions ;  though  her  gentle 
nature  did  not  seem  calculated  to  harbor  any  such  angry 
inmate. 

^  He  saw  me  weep4 "  said  she,  ^ith  a  sudden  mantling 
of  the  dieek,  and  a  swelling  of  the  throat, — "  but  no  matter ! 
— ^no  matter  ! " 

And  so  saying,  she  threw  her  white  arm  across  the  win- 
dow frame,  buried  her  &ce  in  them,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
aa  agcmy  of  tears.  She  remained  lost  in  a  reverie,  until  the 
loiind  of  her  father's  and  Caspar's  voicca  m  Xk%  ^yraivi^:^ 
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room  gave  token  that  the  party  had  retired  for  the  night 
The  lights  gleaming  from  window  to  window,  showed  that 
they  were  conducting  the  Princess  to  her  apartments,  which 
were  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  inn ;  and  she  distinctly  saw 
the  figure  of  the  nephew  as  he  passed  one  of  the  casements. 

She  heaved  a  deep  heart-drawn  sigh,  and  was  about  to 
dose  the  lattice,  when  her  attention  was  caught  by  words 
spoken  below  her  window  by  two  persons  who  had  just 
turned  an  angle  of  the  building. 

^  But  what  will  become  of  the  poor  young  lady  ? ''  said  a 
voice,  which  she  recognized  for  that  of  the  ser\'ant- woman. 

**  Pooh !  she  must  take  her  chance,*^  was  the  reply  from 
old  Pietra 

**  But  cannot  she  be  spared  1 "  asked  the  other  entreat- 
ingly  ;  "  she's  so  kind-hearted  ! " 

"  Cospetto !  what  has  got  into  thee  1 "  replied  the  other 
petulantly  :  ^  would  you  mar  the  whole  business  for  the  sake 
of  a  silly  girl  ?  "  By  this  time  they  had  got  so  fur  from  the 
window  that  the  Polonaise  could  hear  nothing  further.  There 
was  something  in  this  fragment  of  conversation  calculated  to 
alarm.  Did  it  relate  to  herself? — and  if  so,  what  was  this 
impending  danger  from  which  it  was  entreated  that  she  might 
be  spared  1  She  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  tapping 
at  her  father's  door,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  heard,  but  she 
might  have  been  mistaken ;  she  might  have  heard  indis- 
tinctly ;  the  conversation  might  have  alluded  to  some  one 
else ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  too  indefinite  to  lead  to  any  conclu- 
sion. While  in  this  state  of  irresolution,  she  was  startled 
by  a  low  knock  against  the  waincost  in  a  remote  part  of  her 
gloomy  chamber.     On  holding  up  the  light,  she  beheld  a 
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small  door  there,  which  she  had  not  before  remarked.  It 
was  bolted  on  the  inside.  She  advanced,  and  demanded  who 
knooked,  and  was  answered  in  a  voice  of  the  female  domestic. 
On  opening  the  door,  the  woman  stood  before  it  pale  and 
agitated.  She  entered  softly,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips  as 
in  sign  of  caution  and  secrecy. 

"  Fly  ! "  said  she :  "  leave  this  house  instantly,  or  you 
arc  lost ! " 

The  young  lady  trembling  with  alarm,  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  I  have  no  time,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  dare  not — I 
shall  be  missed  if  I  linger  here — but  fly  instantly,  or  you  are 
lost.** 

"  And  leave  my  &thcr  ?  " 

"  Where  is  he  1 " 

"  In  tlie  adjoining  chamber." 

"  Call  him,  then,  but  lose  no  time." 

The  young  lady  knocked  at  her  father's  door.  He  was 
not  yet  retired  to  bed.  She  hurried  into  his  room,  and  told 
him  of  the  fearful  warnings  she  had  received.  The  Count  re- 
turned with  her  into  the  chamber,  followed  by  Caspar.  His 
questions  soon  drew  the  truth  out  of  the  embarrassed  answers 
of  the  woman.  The  inn  was  beset  by  robbers.  They  were 
to  be  introduced  after  midnight,  when  the  attendants  of  the 
Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  travellers  were  sleeping,  and 
would  be  an  easy  prey. 

**  But  we  can  barricade  the  inn,  we  can  defend  ourselves," 
said  the  Count. 

^  What !  when  the  people  of  the  inn  are  in  league  with 

the  benditti  ?  " 
14 
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^  How  then  are  we  to  escape  I     Oan  we  not  order  oat 

the  carriage  and  depart  1 " 

^'  San  Francesco !  for  what  1  to  give  the  alarm  that  the 
plot  is  discovered  ?  That  would  make  the  n>bber8  desperate, 
and  bring  them  on  you  at  once.  They  have  had  notice  of 
the  rich  booty  in  the  inn,  and  will  not  easily  let  it  escape 
them." 

**  But  how  else  are  we  to  get  off?  " 

^  There  is  a  horse  behind  the  inn,"  said  the  woman,  "  from 
which  the  man  has  just  dismounted  who  has  been  to  summon 
the  aid  of  part  of  the  band  at  a  distance." 

^  One  horse ;  and  there  are  three  of  us !  '*  said  the  Count 

**  And  the  Spanish  Princess ! "  cried  the  daughter  anx- 
iously— "  How  can  she  be  extricated  from  the  danger  ?  " 

"  Diavolo !  what  is  she  to  mo  ? "  said  the  woman  in 
sudden  passion.  ^'  It  is  you  I  come  to  save,  and  you  will 
betray  me,  and  we  shall  all  be  lost !  Hark  ! "  continued  she,  **  I 
am  called — 1  shall  be  discovered — one  word  more.  This  door 
leads  by  a  staircase  to  the  courtyard.  Under  the  shed,  in  the 
rear  of  the  yard,  is  a  small  door  leading  out  to  the  fields. 
You  will  find  a  horse  there  ;  mount  it ;  make  a  circuit  under 
the  shadow  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  you  will  see ;  proceed 
cautiously  and  quietly  until  you  cross  a  brook,  and  find  your- 
self on  the  road  just  where  there  are  three  white  crosses 
nailed  against  a  tree ;  then  put  your  horse  to  his  speed,  and 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  village — but  recollect,  my 
life  is  in  your  hands-r-say  nothing  of  what  you  have  heard  or 
seen,  whatever  may  happen  at  this  inn." 

The  woman  hurried  away.  A  short  and  agitated  consul- 
tation took  place  between  the  Count,  his  daughter,  and  the 
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veteran  Caspar.  The  young  lady  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
apprehension  for  herself  in  her  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
the  Princess.  ^  To  fly  in  selfish  silence,  and  leave  her  to  be 
massacred ! " — ^A  shuddering  seized  her  at  the  very  thought 
The  gallantry  of  the  Count,  too,  revolted  at  the  idea.  He 
could  not  consent  to  turn  his  back  upon  a  party  of  helpless 
travellers,  and  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  which 
hung  over  them. 

'*  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  lady,''  said  Caspar, 
«"  if  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  inn  thrown  in  a  tumult  1 
What  may  happen  to  her  in  a  chance-medley  affray  1 " 

Here  the  feelings  of  the  &ther  were  aroused ;  he  looked 
upon  hb  lovely,  helpless  child,  and  trembled  at  the  chance 
of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  ruflians. 

The  daughter,  however,  thought  nothing  of  herself.  *^  The 
Princess !  the  Princess ! — only  let  the  Princess  know  her 
danger."     She  was  willing  to  share  it  with  her. 

At  length  Caspar  interfered  with  the  zeal  of  a  faithful  old 
servant.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — the  first  thing  was  to  get 
the  young  lady  out  of  danger.  "  Mount  the  horse,"  said  he 
to  the  Count,  "  take  her  behind  you,  and  fly  !  Make  for  the 
village,  rouse  the  inhabitants,  and  send  assistance.  Leave 
me  here  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Princess  and  her  people. 
I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  stand 
siege  until  you  send  us  aid." 

The  daughter  would  again  have  insisted  on  staying  with 
the  Princess — 

"  For  what  ?  "  said  old  Caspar  bluntly.  "  You  could  do 
no  good — ^you  would  be  in  the  way  ; — we  should  have  to  take 
care  of  you  instead  of  ourselves." 
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There  was  no  answering  these  objections ;  the  C6unt  Kiiied 
his  pistols,  and  taking  his  daughter  under  his  arm,  moved 
towards  the  staircase.  The  young  lady  paused,  stepped  hmckj 
and  said,  faltering  with  agitation — **'  There  is  a  young  cavalier 
with  the  Princess — her  nephew — perhaps  he  may — ^" 

"I  understand  you.  Mademoiselle,"  replied  old  Caspar 
with  a  significant  nod  ;  ^  not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  suffer 
harm  if  1  can  help  it." 

The  young  lady  blushed  deeper  than  ever ;  she  bad  not 
anticipated  being  so  thoroughly  understood  by  the  blunt  old 
ser\'ant. 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said  she,  hesitating.  She 
would  have  added  something,  or  made  some  explanation,  but 
the  moments  were  precious,  and  her  father  hurried  her  away. 

They  found  their  way.  through  the  courtyard  to  the  small 
postern  gate  where  the  horse  stood,  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the 
wall.  The  Count  mounted,  took  his  daughter  behind  him, 
and  they  proceeded  as  quietly  as  possible  in  the  direction 
which  the  woman  had  pointed  out.  ^Many  a  fearful  and  anx- 
ious look  did  the  daughter  cast  back  upon  the  gloomy  pile ; 
the  lights  which  had  feebly  twinkled  through  the  dusky  case- 
ments were  one  by  one  disappearing,  a  sign  that  the  inmates 
were  gradually  sinking  to  repose ;  and  she  trembled  with  im- 
patience, lest  succor  should  not  arrive  until  that  repose  had 
been  fatally  interrupted. 

They  passed  silently  and  safely  along  the  skirts  of  the 
rocks,  protected  from  observation  by  their  overhanging  shad- 
ows. They  crossed  the  brook,  and  reached  the  place  where 
three  white  crosses  nailed  against  a  tree  told  of  some  murder 
that  had  been  committed  there.    Just  as  they  had  reached  this 
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iU-omened  spot  they  beheld  several  men  in  the  gloom  coming 
down  a  craggy  defile  among  the  rocks. 

"Who  goes  there?"  exclaimed  a  voice.  The  CJount  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  but  one  of  the  men  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  bridle.  The  horse  started  back,  and  reared,  and 
had  not  the  young  lady  clung  to  her  father,  she  would  have 
been  thrown  off.  The  Count  leaned  forward,  put  a  pistol  to 
the  very  head  of  the  ruffian,  and  fu'ed.  The  latter  fell  dead. 
The  horse  sprang  forward.  Two  or  three  shots  were  fired 
which  whistled  by  the  fugitives,  but  only  served  to  augment 
their  speed.    They  reached  the  village  in  safety. 

The  whole  place  was  soon  roused ;  but  such  was  the  awe 
in  which  the  banditti  were  held,  that  the  inhabitants  shrunk  at 
the  idea  of  encountering  them.  A  desperate  band  had  for 
some  time  infested  that  pass  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
inn  had  long  been  suspected  of  being  one  of  those  horrible 
places  where  the  unsuspicious  wayfarer  is  entrapped  and 
silently  disposed  of.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the  slat- 
tern hostess  of  the  inn  had  excited  heavy  suspicions.  Several 
instances  had  occurred  of  small  parties  of  travellers  disappear- 
ing mysteriously  on  that  road,  who,  it  was  supposed  at  first, 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  robbers  for  the  purpose  of  ransom, 
but  who  had  never  been  heard  of  more.  Such  were  the  tales 
buzzed  in  the  ears  of  the  Count  by  the  villagers,  as  he  en- 
deavored to  rouse  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  Princess  and  her 
trun  from  their  perilous  situation.  The  daughter  seconded 
the  exertions  of  her  father  with  all  the  eloquence  of  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  beauty.  Every  moment  that  elapsed  increased 
her  anxiety  until  it  became  agonizing.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  body  of  gendarmes  resting  at  the  village.    A  number 
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of  the  joung  villagers  volunteered  to  aooompanj  tlicm,  nd 
the  little  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  Count  having  da- 
posited  his  daughter  in  a  place  of  safety,  was  too  much  of  the 
old  soldier  not  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  danger.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  paint  the  anxious  agitation  of  the  young  lady  while 
awaiting  the  result. 

The  party  arrived  at  the  inn  just  in  time.  The  robberf^ 
finding  their  plans  discovered,  and  the  travellers  prepared  Ayr 
their  reception,  had  become  open  and  furious  in  their  attack. 
The  Princess's  party  had  barricaded  themselves  in  one  suite 
of  apartments,  and  repulsed  the  robbers  from  the  doors  and 
windows.  Caspar  had  shown  the  generalship  of  a  veteran, 
and  the  nephew  of  the  Princess,  the  dashing  valor  of  a  young 
soldier.  Their  ammunition,  however,  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  hold  out  much 
longer,  when  a  discharge  from  the  musketry  of  the  gendarmes 
gave  them  the  joyful  tidings  of  succor. 

A  fierce  fight  ensued,  for  part  of  the  robbers  were  sur- 
prised in  the  inn,  and  had  to  stand  siege  in  their  turn  ;  while 
their  comrades  made  desperate  attempts  to  relieve  them  fit>m 
unde»  cover  of  the  neighboring  rocks  and  thickets. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  fight,  as 
I  have  heard  it  related  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Suffice  it  to  ssy, 
the  robbers  were  defeated ;  several  of  them  killed,  and  several 
taken  prisoners ;  which  last,  together  with  the  people  of  the 
inn,  were  either  executed  or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

I  picked  up  these  particulars  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
which  1  made  some  time  afler  the  event  had  taken  place.  I 
passed  by  the  very  inn.  It  was  then  dismantled,  excepting 
one  wing,  in  which  a  body  of  gendarmes  was  stationed.    They 
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pointed  out  to  me  the  shot-holes  in  the  ^'indow-frames,  the 
walls,  and  the  panels  of  the  doors.  There  were  a  number  of 
withered  limbs  dangling  from  the  branches  of  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  blackening  in  the  air,  which  1  was  told  were  the 
limbs  of  the  robbers  who. had  been  slain,  and  the  culprits 
who  had  been  executed.  The  whole  place  had  a  dismal,  wild, 
forlorn  look. 

"  Were  any  of  the  Princess's  party  killed  ?  "  inquired  the 
Englishman. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  two  or  three.'* 

*'  Not  the  nephew,  1  trust  ?  "  said  the  fair  Venetian. 

^  Oh  no :  he  hastened  with  the  Count  to  relieve  the  anx- 
iety of  the  daughter  by  the  assurances  of  victory.  The 
young  lady  had  been  sustained  through  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense by  the  very  intensity  of  her  feelings.  The  moment  she 
saw  her  father  returning  in  safety,  accompanied  by  the  nephew 
of  the  Princess,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture,  and  fainted. 
Happily,  however,  she  soon  recovered,  and  what  is  more,  was 
married  shortly  aflerwards  to  the  young  cavalier,  and  the 
whole  party  accompanied  the  old  Princess  in  her  pilgrimage 
to  Loretto,  where  her  votive  ofTerings  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
te'easury  of  the  Santa  Casa." 


It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  devious  course  of  the 
conversation  as  it  wound  through  a  maze  of  stories  of  the 
kind,  until  it  was  taken  up  by  two  other  travellers  who  had 
oome  under  convoy  of  the  procaccio :  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr. 
Dobbs,  a  linen-draper  and  a  green-grocer,  just  returning  from 
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a  hasty  tour  in  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  (bM 
of  the  story  of  Alderman  Popkins.  They  were  astonished 
that  the  robbers  should  dare  to  molest  a  man  of  his  iinpof«- 
tance  on  'Change,  he  being  an  eminent  dry-salter  of  Thro^ 
niorton-strcct,  and  a  magistrate  to  boot. 

In  fact,  the  story  of  the  Popkins  family  was  but  too  tnWi 
It  was  attested  by  too  many  present  to  be  for  a  moment 
doubted;  and  from  the  contradictory  and  concordxmt  testi- 
mony of  half  a  score,  all  eager  to  relate  it,  and  all  talking  at 
the  same  time,  the  Englishman  was  enabled  to  gather  ths 
following  particulars. 


ADVENTURE  OF  THE  POPKINS  FAMILT. 

TT  was  but  a  few  days  before,  that  the  carriage  of  Alderman 
Popkins  had  driven  up  to  the  inn  of  Terracina.  Those 
who  have  seen  an  English  £iniily-carriage  on  the  continent 
must  have  remarked  the  sensation  it  produces.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  England ;  a  little  morsel  of  the  old  Island  rolling 
about  the  world.  Every  thing  about  it  compact,  snug,  fin- 
ished, and  fitting.  The  wheels  turning  on  patent  axles  without 
rattling ;  the  body,  hanging  so  well  on  its  springs,  yielding 
to  every  motion,  yet  protecting  from  every  shock  ;  the  ruddy 
faces  gaping  from  the  windows — sometimes  of  a  portly  old 
citizen,  sometimes  of  a  voluminous  dowager,  and  sometimes 
of  a  fine  fresh  hoyden  just  from  boarding-school.  And  then 
the  dickeys  loaded  with  well-dressed  servants  beef-fed  and 
bluff;,  looking  down  from  their  heights  with  contempt  on  all 
the  world  around  ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  and  devoutly  certain  that  every  thing  not  English 
must  be  wrong. 

Such  was  the  carriage  of  Alderman  Popkins  as  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Terracina.  The  courier  who  had  preceded 
it  to  order  horses,  and  who  was  a  Neapolitan,  had  given  a 
magnificent  account  of  the  richness  and  greatness  of  his  mas- 
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ter;  blundering  with  an  Italian's  splendor  of  imaginatioii 
about  the  Alderman's  titles  and  dignities.  The  host  had 
.  added  his  usual  share  of  exaggeration ;  so  that  by  the  time 
the  Alderrnan  drove  up  to  the  door,  he  was  a  Milor — Mag- 
nifico — Pincipe — the  Lord  knows  what ! 

The  Alderman  was  advised  to  take  an  escort  to  Fondi  and 
Itri,  but  he  refused.  It  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was 
worth,  he  said,  to  stop  him  on  the  king's  highway  :  he  would 
complain  of  it  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples ;  he  would  make 
a  national  affair  of  it.  The  Principessa  Popkins,  a  fresh, 
motherly  dame,  seemed  perfectly  secure  in  the  protection  of 
her  husband,  so  omnipotent  a  man  in  the  city.  The  Sig- 
norincs  Popkins,  two  fine  bouncing  girls,  looked  to  their 
brother  Tom,  who  had  taken  lessons  in  boxing ;  and  as  to 
the  dandy  himself,  he  swore  no  scaramouch  of  an  Italian 
robber  would  dare  to  meddle  with  an  Englishman.  The 
landlord  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  out  the  palms  of 
his  hands  with  a  true  Italian  grimace,  and  the  carriage  of 
Milor  Popkins  rolled  on. 

They  passed  through  several  very  suspicious  places  with- 
out any  molestation.  The  Misses  Popkins,  who  were  very 
romantic,  and  had  learnt  to  draw  in  water-colors,  were  en- 
chanted with  the  savage  scenery  around  ;  it  was  so  like  what 
they  had  read  in  Mrs.  Radcliff's  romances ;  they  should  like, 
of  all  things,  to  make  sketches.  At  length  the  carriage  ar- 
rived at  a  place  where  the  road  wound  up  a  long  hill.  Mrs. 
Popkins  had  sunk  into  a  sleep ;  the  young  ladies  were  lost  in 
the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels ; "  and  the  dandy  was  hectoring 
the  postilions  from  the  coach-box.  The  Alderman  got  out,  as 
he  said,  to  stretch  his  legs  up  the  hill.     It  was  a  long,  wind- 
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ing  ascent,  and  obliged  him  every  now  and  then  to  atop  and 
blow  and  wipe  his  forehead,  with  many  a  pish !  and  phew ! 
being  rather  pursy  and  short  of  wind.  As  the  carriage,  how- 
ever was  far  liehind  him,  and  moved  slowly  under  the  weight 
of  so  many  well-stuffed  trunks,  and  well-stuffed  travellers,  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  walk  at  leisure. 

On  a  jutting  point  of  a  rock  that  overhung  the  road,  nearly 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  just  where  the  road  began  again  to 
descend,  he  saw  a  solitary  man  seated,  who  appeared  to  be 
tending  goats.  Alderman  Popkins  was  one  of  your  shrewd 
travellers  who  always  like  to  be  picking  up  small  information 
along  the  road ;  so  he  thought  he'd  just  scramble  up  to  the 
honest  man,  and  have  a  little  talk  with  him  by  way  of  learn- 
ing the  news  and  getting  a  lesson  in  Italian.  As  ho  drew 
near  to  the  peasant,  he  did  not  half  like  his  looks.  He  was 
partly  reclining  on  the  rocks,  wrapped  in  the  usual  long  man- 
tle, which,  with  his  slouched  hat,  only  left  a  part  of  a  swarthy 
visage,  with  a  keen  black  eye,  a  beetle  brow,  and  a  fierce  mus- 
tache to  bo  seen.  He  had  whistled  several  times  to  his  dog, 
which  was  roving  about  the  side  of  the  hill.  As  the  Alderman 
approached,  he  arose  and  greeted  him.  When  standing  erect, 
he  seemed  almost  gigantic,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  Alderman 
Popkins,  who,  however,  being  a  short  man,  might  be  deceived. 

The  latter  would  gladly  now  have  been  back  in  the  car- 
riage, or  even  on  'Change  in  London;  for  he  was  by  no 
means  well-pleased  with  his  company.  However,  he  deter, 
mined  to  put  the  best  face  on  matters,  and  was  beginning  a 
conversation  about  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  baddishness  of 
the  crops,  and  the  price  of  goats  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
when  he  heard  a  violent  screaming.     He  ran  to  the  cdgd  of 
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the  rock,  and  looking  over,  beheld  his  carriige  surromided  hj 
robbers.  One  held  down  the  fiit  footmaD,  another  had  the 
dandy  by  his  starched  cravat,  with  a  pistol  to  his  head ;  ens 
was  rummaging  a  portmanteau,  another  ninimaging  tin 
PrincipessaV  pockets;  while  the  two  Misses  Popkins  were 
screaming  from  each  window  of  the  carriage,  and  thdr  waiting- 
maid  squalling  from  the  dickey. 

Alderman  Popkins  felt  all  the  ire  of  the  parent  and  the 
magistrate  roused  within  him.  He  grasped  his  cane,  and  was 
on  the  p<»int  of  scrambling  down  the  rocks  either  to  assault 
the  robbers  or  to  read  the  riot  act,  when  ho  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  arm.  It  was  by  his  friend  the  goatherd,  whose 
cloak  filling  open,  discovered  a  belt  stuck  full  of  pistols  and 
stilettos.  In  short,  he  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the 
captain  of  the  band,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  the  rock  to 
look  out  for  travellers  and  to  give  notice  to  his  men. 

A  sad  ransacking  took  place.  Trunks  were  turned  inside 
out,  and  all  the  finery  and  frippery  of  the  Popkins  family 
scattered  about  the  road.  Such  a  chaos  of  Venice  beads  and 
Roman  mosaics,  and  Paris  bonnets  of  the  young  ladies,  min- 
gled with  the  Alderman's  nightcaps  and  lumbs'-wool  stodc- 
ings,  and  the  dandy's  hair-brushes,  stays,  and -starched  cravats. 

The  gentlemen  were  eased  of  their  purses  and  their 
watches,  the  ladies  of  their  jewels;  and  the  whole  party 
were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  up  into  the  mountain, 
when  fortunately  the  appearance  of  soldiers  at  a  distance 
obliged  the  robbers  to  make  off  with  the  spoils  they  had  se- 
cured, and  leave  the  Popkins  family  to  gather  together  the 
remnants  of  their  effects,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Fondi. 
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When  safe  airived,  the  Alderman  made  a  terrible  bluster- 
ing at  the  inn ;  threatened  to  complain  to  the  ambassador  at 
Naples^  and  was  ready  to  shake  his  cane  at  the  vrhole  country. 
Hie  dandy  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  his  sculTlcs  with  the 
brigandSy  who  overpowered  him  merely  by  numbers.  As  to 
the  Misses  Popkins,  they  were  quite  delighted  with  the  ad- 
▼enturCi  and  were  occupied  the  whole  evening  in  writing  it  in 
their  journals.  They  declared  the  captain  of  the  band  to  bo 
•  most  romantio-looking  num,  tliey  dared  to  say  some  unfor- 
tunate lover  or  exiled  nobleman ;  and  several  of  the  band  to 
be  very  handsome  young  men — "  quite  picturesque !  ^ 

**  In  verity,"  said  mine  host  of  Terracina,  "  they  say  the 
captain  of  the  band  is  tin  gallant  uomo" 

**A  gallant  man!'*  said  the  Englishman  indignantly: 
^  I'd  have  your  gallant  man  hanged  like  a  dog ! " 

**  To  dare  to  meddle  with  Englishmen  ! "  said  Mr.  Hobbs. 

^  And  such  a  family  as  the  Popkinses ! "  said  Mr.  Dobbs. 

**  They  ought  to  come  upon  the  country  for  damages ! " 
■aid  Mr.  Hobba. 

^  Our  ambassador  should  make  a  complaint  to  the  govem- 
BMDt  of  Naples,"  said  Mr.  Dobbs. 

^  Tliey  siiould  be  obliged  to  drive  these  rascals  out  of  the 
^wintry,*  said  Hobbs. 

''And  if  they  did  not^  we  should  declare  war  against 
them,"  sud  Dobbs. 

^  Pish  ! — humbug ! "  muttered  the  Englishman  to  him- 
self and  walked  away. 


TIm  l&iglishman  had  been  a  little  wearied  by  this  story^ 
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■nd  by  the  ultn  bmI  of  Ut  cowitfymca,  mai  va^Uvfca 
a  summora  to  their  auppvr  nllend  Mm  ftoai  Aa  ••■€  l( 
tnvellen.  He  walked  cmt  with  hte  Venrtkn  Mmd*  Ml  ft 
j'ouDg  FrenchniAU  of  an  tntenating  dwiwor,  wte  hid  h» 
come  sociablo  with  them  in  tba  ooona  of  the  ouarMMllM. 
They  directed  their  atciw  townrdi  th*  an,  wUA  «h  Hi  9 
by  the  rising  inooii. 

As  they  slrdled  along  Aa  beaoh  th»f  eama  to  vhaa  • 
party  of  aoldiera  were  atattonad  In  a  dnl^  Ihcj  wm 
guarding  a  number  of  galiey  alavea,  who  wan  pttalmd  It 
refresh  thomaelvea  in  Ae  eveidng  braeaa^  and  ^oat  and  nl 
upon  tho  sand. 

The  Frenchman  pauaed,  nod  pointed  to  the  potf  rf 
wretches  at  their  aporta.  "  It  b  difficult,"  aald  he^  **  lo  «a- 
ceive  a  more  frightful  nuua  of  crime  than  la  hen  uuUulli 
Many  of  these  haw  probably  been  robbery  awdi  M  yon  han 
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tion,  made  her  still  cast  another  fearful  glance,  as  we  contem- 
plate some  terrible  beast  of  prey,  with  a  degree  of  awe  and 
horror,  even  though  caged  and  chained. 

The  conversation  reverted  to  the  talcs  of  banditti  which 
they  had  heard  at  the  inn.  The  Englishman  condemned  some 
of  them  as  fiibrications,  others  as  exaggerations.  As  to  the 
story  of  the  improvisatore,  he  pronounced  it  a  mere  piece  of 
romance,  originating  in  the  heated  brain  of  the  narrator. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  there  is  so  much  ro- 
mance about  the  real  life  of  those  beings,  and  about  the  sin- 
gular country  they  infest,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  to  reject 
on  the  ground  of  improbability.  I  have  had  an  adventure 
happen  to  myself  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  getting 
some  insight  into  their  manners  and  habits,  which  I  found  al- 
together out  of  the  common  run  of  existence." 

There  was  an  air  of  mingled  frankness  and  modesty  about 
the  Frenchman  which  had  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  whole 
party,  not  even  excepting  the  Englishman.  They  all  eagerly 
mquired  afler  the  particulars  of  the  circumstances  ho  alluded 
to,  and  as  they  strolled  slowly  up  and  down  the  sea-shore,  he 
related  the  following  adventure. 


THE   PAINTER'S   ADVENTTTKE. 


T  AM  an  liislorical  punter  by  profession,  snd  reudedlbr 
■''  siiiiio  [imt;  in  the  family  of  a  foreign  Prince  at  hii  Tilla, 
[kliout  fiAvfii  iiiik-n  from  Rome,  among  some  of  the  most  in- 
ttT>'htiTi<;  si-fiii'ry  of  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  heigfato  of 
niiiicnt  Tiisi-iihmi.  In  its  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  tbo 
vilhis  •'(  VitvTQ,  Scylla,  LuiuUub,  Rufinus,  and  other  illiu- 
tri'iiis    lldiiiatis,  who  sought  refuge  here  occasionally  frnn 
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culan  abodes.  He  had  studded  his  villa  and  its  grounds  with 
statuen,  relievos,  vases,  and  sarcophagi,  thus  retrieved  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  at  the  villa  was  delightfully 
•erenoi  diversified  by  interesting  occupations  and  elegant 
leisure.  Every  one  passed  the  day  according  to  his  pleasure 
or  pursuits ;  and  we  all  assembled  in  a  cheerful  dinner  party 
at  sunset. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  a  beautiful  serene  day, 
that  we  had  assembled  in  the  saloon  at  the  sound  of  the  first 
dinner-bell.  The  fiimily  were  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the 
Prince's  confessor.  They  waited  for  him  in  vain,  and  at  length 
placed  themselves  at  table.  They  at  first  attributed  his  ab- 
sence to  his  having  prolonged  his  customary  walk ;  and  the 
early  part  of  the  dinner  passed  without  any  uneasiness. 
When  the  dessert  was  served,  however,  without  his  making 
his  appearance,  they  began  to  feel  anxious.  They  feared  he 
might  have  been  taken  ill  in  some  alley  of  the  woods,  or 
might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  Not  far  from 
the  villa,  with  the  interval  of  a  small  valley,  rose  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Abnizzi,  the  strong-hold  of  banditti.  Indeed,  the 
neighborhood  had  for  some  time  past  been  infested  by  them ; 
and  Barbone,  a  notorious  bandit  chief,  had  often  been  met 
prowling  about  the  solitudes  of  Tusculum.  The  daring  en- 
terprises of  these  ruflians  were  well  known :  the  objects  of 
their  cupidity  or  vengeance  were  insecure  even  in  palaces. 
As  yet  they  had  respected  the  possessions  of  the  Prince ;  but 
the  idea  of  such  dangerous  spirits  hovering  about  the  neigh- 
borhood was  sufficient  to  occasion  alarm. 

The  fears  of  the  company  increased  as  evening  closed  in. 
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Thv-  Prinit:  i>ril«rcd  out  fumt  guardi  and  domestics  vith 
fluinbcuux  (u  si'uvh  Tur  tbe  confesaur.  Thejr  hmd  Dot  do- 
)>urt<-d  lung  whiii  a  tilight  noi»o  wu  beard  in  the  corridor  of 
())<■  ^niiiiiJ-floiir.  The  GtRiitj'  were  dining  on  the  fint  Boor, 
iirul  the  rciiiuii)ing  dumeatics  were  occupied  in  att^idaiioe. 
1'hori>  was  no  one  on  tbe  gruund-flour  at  thii  moment  but  tbe 
hoiisi'ki'i'pcr,  the  laundress,  and  three  field  laborers,  who  were 
T'-^ti'i;;  tlii'riiselvcs,  and  conversing  with  the  women. 

1  lii-urii  the  noise  from  below,  and  presuming  it  to  be  oe- 
c;isi<>tird  I'V  the  n'tum  of  tbu  absentee,  I  left  the  table  and 
Imstini'd  down  stairs,  eager  to  gain  intelligence  that  might 
rclii-vi-  the  anxiety  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  I  had  soaroelj 
rt'iu'liiil  the  last  btcp,  when  I  bcht-ld  before  me  a  man  dresMd 
&^  It  Ixit^lit ;  a  uirbino  in  his  hand,  and  a  stiletto  and  pistoli 
in  liis  bi'lt.  ]lis  countenance  had  a  mingled  expression  of 
iriJ  trfpLiliiiii>ii  :  hi'  sprang  uptin  me,  aad  ejLclaitned 
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Tigoroiis.  His  companions  were  at  a  distance.  By  a  sudden 
eiertlon  I  might  wrest  myself  from  him,  and  spring  up  the 
staircase,  whither  he  would  not  dare  to  follow  me  singly. 
The  idea  was  put  in  practice  as  soon  as  conceived.  Thet 
mfiian's  throat  was  bare ;  with  my  right  hand  I  seized  him  by 
it,  with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  the  arm  which  held  the  car- 
bine. The  suddenness  of  my  attack  took  him  completely 
imawares,  and  the  strangling  nature  of  my  grasp  paralyzed 
him.  He  dioked  and  faltered.  I  felt  his  hand  relaxing  its 
hold,  and  was  on  the  point  of  jerking  my8«'lf  away,  and  dart- 
ing up  the  staircase,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  when  I 
was  suddenly  seized  by  some  one  from  behind. 

I  had  to  let  go  my  grasp.  The  bandit,  once  released,  fell 
upon  me  with  fury,  and  gave  me  several  blows  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  carbine,  one  of  which  wounded  me  severely  in  the 
ibrdiead  and  covered  mo  with  blood.  He  took  advantage  of 
my  being  stunned  to  rifle  mo  of  my  watch,  and  whatever 
yaluables  I  had  about  my  person. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  blcfw,  I  heard  the 
Toice  of  the  diief  of  the  banditti,  who  exclaimed — **  Quello  e 
il  principe;  siamo  contente;  andiamo!"  (It  is  the  Prince; 
enough ;  let  us  be  off.)  The  band  immediately  closed  around 
me  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  palace,  bearing  off  the  three 
laborers  likewise. 

I  had  no  hat  on,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  my  wound ; 
I  managed  to  stanch  it,  however,  with  my  pocket-handker- 
chief, whidi  I  bound  round  my  forehead.  The  captain  of  the 
band  conducted  me  in  triumph,  supposing  me  to  be  the  Prince. 
We  liad  gone  some  distance  before  he  learnt  his  mistake  from 
one  of  the  laborers.    His  rage  was  terrible.    It  was  too  late 
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n'lurii  tu  till-  vitlu  Mid  end^rur  to  retrieve  his  error,  for 
,'  iliiN  tiini^  tlii>  uliirm  must  luvu  bren  given,  and  every  oDe  in 
1114.  lli:<liiri<,-dtttnwftfi.-nx-iuusluok — iwore  I  bad  deceived 
III,  u[id  <':iii!«i'd  him  U>  miss  bin  furtuno — &nd  told  me  to  pre- 
ir>-  fur  (l(';ilh.  Tho  rest  of  the  rul>l)i'rs  were  equally  furioiu 
naw  tlii'ir  hiinil*  u]ion  their  poniards,  and  I  knew  that  deatk 
•M  soliloiii  an  ompty  thri'dt  with  thi.'su  rufluna.  Tbe  laborer* 
w  iIk'  [xril  itilu  which  tht-ir  information  had  betrayvd ih 
ij  t-j4;iTl  V  osaurt'd  the  (.ttptitii)  that  I  was  a  man  for  whom  the 
riiu-t'  Would  pay  a  great  ronsoin.  This  produced  a  poUM. 
or  my  ]>art,  1 1'aiinot  say  that  I  had  been  much  dismayed  bj 
ii'ir  iiK'iiatvi).  I  iiii^ao  nut  to  moku  any  boaat  of  oouragc; 
U  I  li:iv<'  l»i;ii  ito  sihoulul  to  liardship  during  the  lat«  rero- 
lious ;  and  liavc  bi'ltdd  d«ath  around  mo  in  so  many  perilou 
iJ  •li!<:istr<iU!i  scenos,  that  I  liave  become  in  some  mcwoiri! 
Iloiit  !<■  itH  torrora.     llie  frcquint  baaard  of  lifu  mokes  i 
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examined  the  outside  of  the  door  verj  narrowly^  and  then  re- 
turning precipitately,  made  a  sign  for  the  troop  to  continue  its 
march  in  silence.  It  has  since  been  ascertained,  that  this  was 
one  of  those  infamous  inns  which  are  the  secret  resorts  of  ban- 
ditti. The  innkeeper  had  an  understanding  with  the  captain 
as  he  most  probably  had  with  the  chie£}  of  the  different  bands. 
When  any  of  the  patroles  and  gens-d'armes  were  quartered  at 
his  house,  the  brigands  were  warned  of  it  by  a  preconcerted 
signal  on  the  door ;  when  there  was  no  such  signal,  they  might 
enter  with  safety,  and  be  sure  of  welcome. 

After  pursuing  our  road  a  little  further,  we  struck  ofi*  to- 
wards the  woody  mountains  which  envelope  Rooca  Priori. 
Our  march  was  loi^  and  painful ;  with  many  circuits  and 
windings:  at  length  we  clambered  a  steep  ascent,  covered 
with  a  thick  forest ;  and  when  we  had  reached  the  centre,  I 
was  told  to  seat  myself  on  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  1  done 
so  Uian,  at  a  sign  from  their  chief,  the  robbers  surrounded  me, 
and  spreading  their  great  cloaks  from  one  to  the  other,  formed 
a  kind  of  pavilion  of  mantles,  to  which  their  bodies  might  be 
said  to  serve  as  columns.  The  captain  then  struck  a  light,  and 
a  flambeau  was  lit  immediately.  The  mantles  were  extended 
to  prevent  the  light  of  the  flambeau  from  being  seen  through 
the  forest.  Anxious  as  was  my  situation,  1  could  not  look 
round  upon  this  screen  of  dusky  dnipery,  relieved  by  the 
bright  colors  of  the  robbers'  garments,  the  gleaming  of  their 
weapons,  and  the  variety  of  strong  marked  countenances,  lit 
up  by  the  flambeau,  without  admiring  the  picturesque  eflcct 
of  the  scene.     It  was  quite  theatrical. 

The  captain  now  held  an  inkhom,  and  giving  me  pen  and 
paper,  ordered  me  to  write  what  he  should  dictate.     I  obeyed. 
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\i  :w  a  dftiiand,  couched  in  the  »tylo  of  rohber  eloquent, 
tliitt  ihp  I'riiicc  should  send  three  thousand  dollan  for 
IV  raiis'im  ;  or  that  my  detith  thould  be  the  consequence  of 
r..f..-«il." 

I  kiK'w  cnuu^h  of  thu  desperate  chsructer  of  these  beings 
>  fri-\  iLssurv-d  this  waa  iK>t  an  idle  menace.  Their  only  mode 
f  itisiiriii;:  iittt'iitloii  tothoir  dt-mands  is  to  make  the inHiction 
f  till'  |><'ii:i1tv  inevitable.  I  uw  at  once,  howcTcr,  that  the 
i'Iii:lii<I  vus  [ir<.-{>i>sti'nius,  and  made  in  improper  luifpuge, 

1  tnlil  the  ciiptuiii  80,  and  assured  him  that  so  cxtraTagaut 
siitii  wi>iild  iii'vrr  be  granted. — "That  I  was  neither  a  friend 
ir  nliitivi-  iif  the  Prinee  but  a  mere  artist,  employed  to 
iifi'uti'  i.vrtiiiii  jMiintingn.  That  I  had  nothing  to  offer  m  a 
inHiiii,  hut  tht'  price  of  my  labors;  if  thiv  were  not  soffi- 
lilt,  tiiy  liff  uua  at  their  disposal ;  it  vaa  a  thing  on  which  I 
■I  loit  lliilo  viilnc." 
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grasp  the  stiletio,  and  with  whom  life  was  so  trivial  and  in- 
secure, was  enough  to  banish  repose.  The  coldness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew,  however,  had  a  still  greater  effect  than 
mental  causes  in  disturbing  my  rest.  The  airs  wafted  to  these 
mountains  from  the  distant  Mediterranean,  diffused  a  great 
chilliness  as  the  night  advanced.  An  expedient  suggested  it- 
self. I  called  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  the  laborers,  and 
made  him  lie  down  beside  mo.  Whenever  one  of  my  limbs 
I  became  chilled,  I  approached  it  to  the  robust  limb  of  my 
neighbor,  and  borrowed  some  of  his  warmth.  In  this  way  I 
was  able  to  obtain  a  little  sleep. 

Day  at  length  dawned,  and  1  was  roused  from  my  slumber 
by  the  voice  of  the  chieftain.  He  desired  me  to  rise  and  fol- 
low him.  I  obeyed.  On  considering  his  physiognomy  atten- 
tively, it  appeared  a  little  softened.  He  even  assisted  me  in 
scrambling  up  the  steep  forest,  among  rocks  and  brambles. 
Habit  had  made  him  a  vigorous  mountaineer ;  but  I  found  it 
excessively  toilsome  to  climb  these  rugged  heights.  We 
arrived  at  length  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Here  it  was  that  I  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  art  sudden- 
ly awakened ;  and  I  forgot  in  an  instant  all  my  perils  and 
fiitigues  at  this  magnificent  view  of  the  sunrise  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi.  It  was  on  these  heights  that 
Hannibal  first  pitched  his  camp,  and  pointed  out  Rome  to  his 
followers.  The  eye  embraces  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The 
minor  height  of  Tusculum,  with  its  villas  and  its  sacred  ruins, 
lie  below ;  the  Sabine  hills  and  the  Albanian  mountains  stretch 
on  either  hand ;  and  beyond  Tusculum  and  Frascati  spreads 
out  the  immense  Campagna,  with  its  lines  of  tombs,  and  here 
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ari'l  thiTo  a  lirokcn  aqueduct  stretdiing  mtom  it,  and  the 
t.iw.rs  mill  iloiiuN  of  thu  eternal  dtj  in  the  midat. 

I'uiiov  tliiM  Mi-ii(>  lit  ufi  by  tho  glories  of  s  rinng  rid,  a»d 
ImrstiiJ^  upiin  m}'  sight  as  I  looked  forth  from  among  tha 
tiioji-stir  li>rf!(ts  (if  ihu  Abnuzi.  Fancy,  too,  the  savage  fon- 
|:r<'im<l,  Tiimk  Ktill  more  savage  by  groups  of  banditti,  armed 
aixl  ilri'SMil  1)1  thi-ir  wild  picturesque  manner,  and  you  will 
not  WMiiil.r  tliut  th(>  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  for  a  moment 
oviTju'wiTiil  uU  his  oihiT  fet'lings. 

Till'  liatiditti  wriv  asttinishMl  at  my  admiration  ofasccM 
w  liii'h  f:iiiiili:kriry  had  made  so  common  in  their  eyes.  I  took 
udvuulaf:i-  iif  their  halting  at  this  spot,  drew  forth  a  quite  of 
draw  i:i|;-[>up>'r,  and  bt-gan  to  sketch  the  features  of  the  land- 
s>'uiK'.  Tilt'  height  on  which  I  was  seated  was  wild  and  soli- 
t:iiy.  si-parntii)  from  the  ridge  of  Tusculum  byavalley  ne«rly 
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or  holding  discourse  in  sounds  which  might  be  mistaken 
by  the  wayfarer  for  the  cries  of  hawks  and  crows,  or  the 
bleating  of  the  mountain  flocks.  After  they  had  recon- 
noitered  the  neighborhood,  and  finished  their  singular  dis- 
course, they  descended  from  their  airy  perch,  and  returned  to 
their  prisoners.  The  captain  posted  three  of  them  at  three 
naked  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  he  remained  to  guard  us 
with  what  appeared  his  most  trusty  companion. 

I  had  my  book  of  sketches  in  my  hand ;  he  requested  to 
see  it,  and  afler  having  run  his  eye  over  it,  expressed  himself 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  I  was  a  painter. 
I  thought  1  saw  a  gleam  of  good  feeling  dawning  in  him,^d 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  it  I  knew  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  their  good  points  and  their  accessible  sides,  if  one 
would  but  study  them  carefully.  Indeed,  there  is  a  singular 
mixture  in  the  character  of  the  Italian  robber.  With  reckless 
ferocity  he  often  mingles  traits  of  kindness  and  good-humor. 
He  is  not  always  radically  bad ;  but  driven  to  his  course  of  life 
by  some  unpremeditated  crime,  the  effect  of  those  sudden 
bursts  of  passion  to  which  the  Italian  temperament  is  prone. 
This  has  compelled  him  to  take  to  the  mountains,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed  among  them,  '^  andare  in  campagna."  Ho 
has  become  a  robber  by  profession  ;  but,  like  a  soldier,  when 
not  in  action  he  can  lay  aside  his  weapon  and  his  fierceness, 
and  become  like  other  men. 

I  took  occasion,  from  the  observations  of  the  captain  on  my 
sketchings,  to  fall  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him 
sociable  and  communicative.  By  degrees  I  became  complete- 
ly at  my  ease  with  him.     I  had  fancied  I  perceived  about  him 

a  degree  of  self-love,  which  I  determined  to  make  use  of.     I 
15 
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u-i-;iiiiifl  ail  iiir  i<f  cari'k-A  fraukniiM,  am]  told  him,  that,  as  u 
urtist,  I  i-ri'tctukii  Ui  tbc  puwi-r  uf  judging  of  the  phyuogno- 
III}  ;  ttiul  1  tlioiiglit  1  ptTivivt^l  Honietliiiig  in  his  Teatures  and 
il>'iiKMii< T  whirh  unnouHL-cd  him  worthy  uf  higher  fbrtuon; 
*lut  lit>  uus  iK't  l'>>riiifd  to  cxerciau  thu  profrasiiai  to  vhidi  he 
)uil  iklaiiiliim-d  hinisi'lf;  that  hu  hud  tulcnts  and  qualitiei 
t'itt>'<I  I'lr  11  ii<>l>i<T  sphiro  of  action;  that  he  had  but  tv  cfaangs 
hi--  fiiii-M'  i'l'lifi',a]iJ,  ill  a  legitimate  csrvt-r,  the  aante  couiags 
:iii'i  i'ii<l>i» mints  w-hii4)  ni>w  made  him  an  oliject  of  t«tTor, 
UMiilil  usMirf  him  the  applause  aiid  admiration  of  society, 

I  hu<l  not  iiiiiitikki-n  my  man;  tiiy  diacuurae  both  touched 
aiu^  i'X('it<*J  Ikini.  lie  seized  my  hand,  pressed  it,  and  replied 
with  sirnn^j  cnvition — '^  Vou  liavc  guesaed  iho  truth;  yon 
li^i\'e  jiidjicd  of  me  rightly."  lie  roDiuiiicd  fur  a  moment 
>il.'rit ;  ihi'M  with  a  kind  of  efTurt,  he  resumed — "I  will  U'U 
.-  lift',  and  yi>u  will  perceive  that  it 
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T  AM  a  native  of  the  village  of  Prossedi.  My  father  was 
*^  easy  enough  in  circumstances,  and  we  lived  peaceably  and 
independently,  cultivating  our  fields.  All  went  on  well  with 
us,  until  a  new  diief  of  the  Sbirri  was  sent  to  our  village  to 
take  oommand  of  the  police.  He  was  an  arbitrary  fellow, 
prying  into  every  thing,  and  practising  all  sorts  of  vexations 
and  oppressions  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  I  was  at  that 
time  eighteen  years  of  age,  -and  had  a  natural  love  of  justice 
and  good  neighborhood.  I  had  also  a  little  education,  and 
knew  something  of  history,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  a  little 
of  men  and  their  actions.  All  this  inspired  me  with  hatred 
for  this  paltry  despot.  My  own  family,  also,  became  the  ob- 
ject of  his  suspicion  or  dislike,  and  felt  more  than  once  the 
arbitrary  abuse  of  his  power.  These  things  worked  together 
in  my  mind,  and  I  gasped  after  vengeance.  My  character  was 
always  ardent  and  energetic,  and,  acted  upon  by  the  love  of 
justice,  determined  me,  by  one  blow,  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  tyrant 

Full  of  my  project,  I  rose  one  morning  before  peep  of  day, 
and  concealing  a  stiletto  under  my  waistcoat — ^here  you  see 
it  !^-(and  ho  drew  forth  a  long  keen  poniard)  1  lay  in  wait  for 


.  .--k^rr* -f  t!i*  *!!'*:»'.  I  knew  a!l  his  haunts, 
V  .:  <  f  r:.>i.i-2  hi*  r>'Ur.-U  and  prowling  about  like  a 
':.■  ^Tiy  •■''  iK><'  tciimlr.j.  At  1i-nelh  1  met  hnn,u)d 
;.  :..  >*.;ii  f.ry.  He  wm  armed,  bat  I  Uxik  Un 
.  i:.  i  *  ^  ;ull  I  f  J cuth  and  vip-r.  I  gave  him  re- 
.  '■•  i  :•'  i:.ike  iture  «urk.  ar<l  Uid  him  lilel«»  at  mj 

.  I  >  as  satisficO  that  I  had  done  lor  him.  I  Ntanicd 
i.a--'-  %■■  th.-  villag,-,  but  had  the  ill  luck  to  meet  two 
irri  3»  I  piiti-red  it.  Tht-r  aM««t«d  me,  and  asked  if 
I :.  tti'  :r  (.-hii-f.  1  ai«unii-d  an  air  of  tranquillity,  and 
,  I  )d'l  II- -t.  Ther  ci>ntinu«l  un  their  way, and  vitb- 
I-  urs  Imnipht  botk  the  dead  body  to  Pruaaedi. 
; ..  1'  lis  <  i  tiic  U-iiif!  alrt-ady  awakoned,  I  was  armted 
wii  iriiM  pri*  II.     IK-rc  I  lay  ecvcnl  wecka,  when  the 
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cme  of  the  great  names  of  antiquity.  It  showed,  however, 
that  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  knowing  the  remarkable  facts 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  lie  became  more  calm,  and  re- 
sumed his  narrative, 

I  was  conducted  to  Civita  Vecchia  in  fetters.  My  heart 
was  burning  with  rage.  I  had  been  married  scarce  six  months 
to  a  woman  whom  I  passionately  loved,  and  who  was  preg- 
nant. My  family  was  in  despair.  For  a  long  time  I  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  break  my  chain.  At  length  I  found  a 
morsel  of  iron,  which  I  hid  carefully,  and  endeavored,  with  a 
pointed  flint,  to  fashion  it  into  a  kind  of  file.  I  occupied  myself 
in  this  work  during  the  nighttime,  and  when  it  was  finished,  1 
made  out,  after  a  lon^  time,  to  sever  one  of  the  rings  of  my 
diaiiu    My  flight  was  successful. 

I  wandered  for  several  weeks  in  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round Prossedi,  and  found  means  to  inform  my  wife  of  the 
place  where  1  was  concealed.  She  came  oflcn  to  see  me.  I 
had  determined  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band. 
She  endeavored,  for  a  long  time,  to  dissuade  me,  but  finding 
my  resolution  fixed,  she  at  length  united  in  my  project  of 
vengeance,  and  brought  me,  herself^  my  poniard.  By  her 
means  I  communicated  with  several  brave  fellows  of  the 
neighboring  villages,  whom  I  knew  to  be  ready  to  take  to  the 
mountains,  and  only  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  daring  spirits.  We  soon  formed  a  combination,  pro- 
cured arms,  and  we  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  re- 
venging ourselves  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  most  of 
us  have  suffered.  Every  thing  has  sucee<Hled  with  us  until 
now,  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  blunder  in  mistaking  you  for 
the  Prince,  our  fortunes  would  have  been  made. 
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Here  the  robber  concluded  his  story.  He  had  talked  him- 
self into  complete  companionship,  and  asimred  me  he  no 
longer  bore  me  any  grudge  for  the  error  of  which  I  had  been 
the  innocent  cause.  He  even  professed  a  kindncaa  for  me,  and 
wished  me  to  remain  some  time  with  them.  He  promised  to 
give  me  a  sight  of  certain  grottos  which  they  occupied  beyond 
Villetri,  and  whither  they  resorted  during  the  intervals  of  their 
expeditions. 

He  assured  me  that  they  led  a  jovial  life  there ;  had  plenty 
of  good  cheer ;  slept  on  beds  of  moss ;  and  were  waited 
upon  by  young  and  beautiful  females,  whom  I  might  take  for 
models. 

I  confess  I  felt  my  curiosity  roused  ^y  his  descriptions  of 
the  grottos  and  their  inhabitants :  they  realized  those  scenes 
in  robber  story  which  I  had  always  looked  upon  as  mere 
creations  of  the  fancy.  I  should  gladly  have  accepted  his  in- 
vitation, and  paid  a  visit  to  these  caverns,  could  I  have  felt 
more  secure  in  my  company. 

I  began  to  find  my  situation  less  painful.  I  had  evidently 
propitiated  the  good  will  of  the  chieftain,  and  hoped  that  he 
might  release  me  for  a  moderate  ransom.  A  new  alarm, 
however,  awaited  me.  While  the  captain  was  looking  out 
with  impatience  for  the  return  of  the  messenger,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Prince,  the  sentinel  posted  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  facing  the  plain  of  La  Molara  came  running  towards 
us.  "  We  are  betrayed  ! "  exclaimed  he.  **  The  police  of 
Frascati  are  after  us.  A  party  of  carabineers  have  just 
stopped  at  the  inn  below  the  mountain."  Then,  laying  bis 
hand  on  his  stiletto,  he  swore,  with  a  terrible  oath,  that  if 
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ttiey  made  the  least  movement  towards  the  mountain,  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  my  fellow-prisoners  should  answer  for  it. 

The  ehieflain  resumed  all  his  ferocity  of  demeanor,  and 
approved  of  what  his  companion  said ;  but  when  the  latter 
had  returned  to  his  post,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  soflened  air : 
**  I  must  act  as  chief,"  said  he,  ^  and  humor  my  dangerous 
subalterns.  It  is  a  law  with  us  to  kill  our  prisoners  rather 
than  sufier  them  to  be  rescued ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed.  In 
case  we  are  surprised,  keep  by  me ;  fly  with  us,  and  I  will 
consider  myself  responsible  for  your  life.^' 

There  was  nothing  very  consolatory  in  this  arrangement, 
which  would  have  placed  me  between  two  dangers.  I  scarcely 
knew,  in  case  of  flight,  from  which  I  should  have  the  most  to 
apprehend,  the  carbines  of  the  pursuers,  or  the  stilettos  of  the 
pursued.  I  remained  silent,  however,  and  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  look  of  tranquillity. 

For  an  hour  was  I  kept  in  this  state  of  peril  and  anxiety. 
Hie  robbers,  crouching  among  their  leafy  coverts,  kept  an 
eagle  watch  upon  the  carabineers  below,  as  they  loitered  about 
the  inn;  sometimes  lolling  about  the  portal;  sometimes 
disappearing  tor  several  minutes ;  then  sallying  out,  examin- 
ing their  weapons,  pointing  in  different  directions,  and  appar- 
ently asking  questions  about  the  neighborhood.  Not  a  move- 
ment, a  gesture,  was  lost  upon  the  keen  eyes  of  the  brigands. 
At  length  we  were  relieved  from  our  apprehensions.  The 
carabineers  having  finished  their  refreshment,  seized  their 
arms,  continued  along  the  valley  towards  the  great  road,  and 
gradually  left  the  mountain  behind  them.  **  I  felt  almost  cer- 
tain,^ said  the  chief, ''  that  they  could  not  be  sent  after  us. 
They  know  too  well  how  prisoners  have  fared  in  our  hands  on 
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similar  occasions.  Our  laws  in  this  respect  are  inflexibleyaBd 
are  necessary  for  our  safety.  If  wo  once  flinched  from  tkem, 
there  would  no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  a  ransom  to  be'pnv 
cured." 

There  were  no  signs  vet  of  the  messenger^s  return.  I  was 
preparing  to  resume  my  sketching,  when  the  captain  drew  a 
quire  of  paper  from  his  knapsack.  ''  Comey*^  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, ''  you  are  a  painter, — take  my  likeness.  The  leaves  of 
your  portfolio  are  small, — draw  it  on  this."  I  gladly  con- 
sentcd,'^for  it  was  a  study  that  seldom  presents  itself  to  a 
painter.  I  recollected  that  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  youth  had 
voluntarily  sojourned  for  a  time  among  the  banditti  of  Csla> 
bria,  and  had  filled  his  mind  with  the  savage  scenery  and  sav- 
age associates  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I  seised  my  pencil 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought.  1  found  the  captain  the  most 
docile  of  subjects,  and,  aflcr  various  shiftings  of  position, 
placed  him  in  an  attitude  to  my  mind. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  stern  muscular  figure,  in  fanctfiil 
bandit  costume ;  with  pistols  and  poniard  in  belt ;  his  brawny 
neck  bare ;  a  handkerchief  loosely  thrown  around  it,  and  the 
two  ends  in  front  strung  with  rings  of  all  kinds,  the  spoils  of 
travellers ;  relics  and  medals  hanging  on  his  bre^ist ;  his  hat 
decorated  with  various  colored  ribbons ;  his  vest  and  shofi 
breeches  of  bright  colors,  and  finely  embroidered  ;  his  Ic^  ia 
buskins  or  leg^ins.  Fancy  him  on  a  mountain  height,  among 
wild  rocks  and  rugged  oaks,  leaning  on  his  carbine,  as  if 
meditating  some  exploit ;  while  far  below  are  beheld  villages 
and  villas,  the  scenes  of  his  maraudings,  with  the  wide  Cam- 
pagna  dimly  extending  in  the  distance. 

The  robber  was  pleased  with  the  sketch,  and  seined  to 
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ftdmlre  himself  upon  pnpor.  I  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the 
laborer  arrived  who  hud  been  sent  for  my  ransom.  He  had 
reached  Tusculum  two  hours  oiler  midnight  He  had  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  Prince,  who  was  in  bed  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  As  I  had  predicted,  ho  treated  the  demand  as  ex- 
tra vaganty  but  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  my  ransom. 
Having  no  money  by  him  at  the  moment,  he  had  sent  a  note 
for  the  amount,  payable  to  whomsoever  should  conduct  me 
safe  and  sound  to  Rome.  I  presented  the  note  of  hand  to  the 
chieftain ;  he  received  it  with  a  shrug.  "  O  what  use  are 
notes  of  hand  to  us  ?  "  said  he.  **  Who  can  we  send  with  you 
to  Rome  to  receive  it  ?  We  are  all  marked  men ;  known 
and  described  at  every  gate,  and  military  post,  and  village 
diurch  door.  No ;  we  must  have  gold  and  silver ;  let  the 
sum  be  paid  in  cash,  and  you  shall  be  restored  to  liberty." 

The  captain  again  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before  me  to 
communicate  his  determination  to  the  Prince.  When  I  had 
finished  the  letter,  and  took  the  sheet  from  the  quire,  I  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  it  the  portrait  which  I  had  just  been 
tracing.     I  was  about  to  tear  it  off  and  give  it  to  the  chief. 

^  Hold  ! "  said  he, ''  let  it  go  to  Rome ;  let  them  see  what 
kind  of  a  looking  fellow  I  am.  Perhaps  the  Prince  and  his 
friends  may  form  as  good  an  opinion  of  me  from  my  face  as 
you  have  done." 

This  was  said  sportively,  yet  it  was  evident  there  was 

vanity  lurking  at  the  bottom.     Even  this  wary,  distrustful 

chief  of  banditti,  forgot  for  a  moment  his  usual  foresight  and 

precaution,  in  the  common  wish  to  be  admired.     He  never 

reflected  what  use  might  be  made  of  this  portrait  in  his  pursuit 

and  conviction. 
15» 
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Hie  letter  was  folded  and  directed,  and  the 
departed  again  for  Tusculum.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  m 
the  morning,  and  as  yet  we  had  eaten  nothing.  In  spite  of  all 
my  anxiety,  I  began  to  feel  a  craving  appetite.  I  was  glad 
therefore  to  hear  the  captain  talk  something  about  eating. 
He  observed  that  for  three  days  and  nights  they  had  been 
lurking  about  among  rocks  and  woods,  meditating  their  expe> 
dition  to  Tusculum,  during  which  time  all  their  provisions 
had  been  exhausted.  He  should  now  take  measures  to  pnv 
cure  a  supply.  Leaving  me,  therefore,  in  chaise  of  his  com- 
rade, in  whom  he  appeared  to  have  implicit  confidence,  he 
departed,  assuring  me  that  in  less  than  two  hours  I  should 
make  a  good  dinner.  Where  it  was  to  come  from  was  an 
enigma  to  me,  though  it  was  evident  these  beings  had  their 
secret  friends  and  agents  throughout  the  country 

Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  and  of  the 
valleys  which  they  embosom,  are  a  rude,  half-civilized  set 
The  towns  and  villages  among  the  forests  of  the  Abruzzi,  shut 
up  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  almost  like  savage  dens. 
It  is  wonderful  that  such  rudo  'abodes,  so  little  known  and 
visited,  should  be  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
travelled  and  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  Among  these 
regions  the  robber  prowls  unmolested ;  not  a  mountaineer 
hesitates  to  give  him  secret  harbor  and  assistance.  Tlie 
shepherds,  however,  who  tend  their  flocks  among  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  favorite  emissaries  of  the  robbers,  when  they 
would  send  messages  down  to  the  valleys  either  for  ransom 
or  supplies. 

The  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi  are  as  wild  as  the  scenes 
they  frequent.     They  are  clad  in  a  rude  garb  of  black  or 
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brown  sheep-skin;  thoy  have  high  conical  hats,  and  coarse 
sandals  of  doth  bound  around  their  legs  with  thongs,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  robbers.  They  carry  long  staves,  on 
which,  as  they  lean,  they  form  picturesque  objects  in  the 
lonely  landscape,  and  they  are  followed  by  their  ever-constant 
oompanion,  the  dog.  They  are  a  curious,  questioning  set, 
glad  at  any  time  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by 
the  conversation  of  the  passer-by  ;  and  the  dog  will  lend  an 
attentive  ear,  and  put  on  as  sagacious  and  inquisitive  a  look 
as  his  master. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story.  I  was  now  left 
alone  with  one  of  the  robbers,  the  confidential  companion  of 
the  chief.  He  was  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  the 
band;  and  though  his  countenance  had  something  of  that 
dissolute  fierceness  which  seems  natural  to  this  desperate,  law- 
less mode  of  life,  yet  there  were  traces  of  manly  beauty  about 
it.  As  an  artist  I  could  not  but  admire  it.  I  had  remarked 
in  him  an  air  of  abstraction  and  reverie,  and  at  times  a  move- 
ment of  inward  suffering  and  impatience.  He  now  sat  on 
the  ground,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head  resting  between 
hb  dendied  fists,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth  with  an 
expression  of  sadness  and  bitter  rumination.  I  had  grown 
&miliar  with  him  from  repeated  conversations,  and  had 
found  him  superior  in  mind  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  I  was 
anxious  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  sounding  the  feelings  of 
these  singular  beings.  1  fancied  I  read  in  the  countenance  of 
this  one  traces  of  self-condemnation  and  remorse;  and  the 
ease  with  which  I  had  drawn  forth  the  confidence  of  the 
ehieftain,  encouraged  me  to  hope  the  same  with  his  follower. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  I  ventured  to  ask 
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him  if  he  did  not  feel  regret  at  having  abandoned  k«s  fiunilj, 
and  taken  to  this  dangerous  profession.  *^  I  feel,"  replied  be^ 
"  but  one  regret,  and  that  will  end  only  M'ith  my  life." 

As  he  said  this,  he  pressed  his  clenched  fists  upon  his 
bosom,  drew  his  breath  through  his  set  teeth,  and  added,  with 
a  deep  emotion,  '^  I  have  something  within  hero  that  stifles 
me ;  it  is  like  a  burning  iron  consuming  my  very  heart  I 
could  tell  you  a  miserable  story — ^but  not  now — another 
lime." 

He  relapsed  into  his  former  position,  and  sat  with  his 
head  between  his  hands,  muttering  to  himself  in  broken 
ejaculations,  and  what  appeared  at  times  to  be  curses  and 
maledictions.  I  saw  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  disturbed, 
so  I  lefl  him  to  himself.  In  a  little  while  the  eichaustion  of 
his  feelings,  and  probably  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in 
this  expedition,  began  to  produce  drowsiness.  He  struggled 
with  it  for  a  time,  but  the  warmth  and  stillness  of  mid-day 
made  it  irresistible,  and  ho  at  length  stretched  himself  upon 
the  herbage  and  fell  asleep. 

I  now  bclicld  a  chance  of  escape  within  my  reach.  My 
guard  lay  before  me  at  my  mercy.  His  vigorous  limbs 
relaxed  by  sleep— his  bosom  open  for  the  blow — his  carbine 
slipped  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and  lying  by  his  side — ^hit 
stiletto  half  out  of  the  pocket  in  which  it  was  usually  carried. 
Two  only  of  his  comrades  were  in  sight,  and  those  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  their  backs 
turned  to  us,  and  their  attention  occupied  in  keeping  a  lookout 
upon  the  plain.  Through  a  strip  of  intervening  forest,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  descent,  I  beheld  the  village  of  Rooca 
Priori.     To  have  secured  the  carbine  of  the  sleeping  brigand ; 
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to  haye  seized  upon  his  poniard,  and  have  plunged  it  in  his 
hearty  would  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant.  Should  he 
die  without  noise,  I  might  dart  through  the  forest,  and  dovm 
to  Rocca  Priori  before  my  flight  might  be  discovered.  In 
case  of  alarm,  I  should  still  have  a  fair  start  of  the  robbers, 
and  a  chance  of  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  their  shot. 

Here  then  was  an  opportunity  for  both  escape  and 
vengeance ;  perilous  indeed,  but  powerfully  tempting.  Had 
my  situation  been  more  critical  I  could  not  have  resisted  it. 
I  reflected,  however,  for  a  moment.  The  attempt,  if  succcss- 
jfiil,  would'  be  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  two  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  were  sleeping  profoundly,  and  could  not  be 
awakened  in  time  to  escape.  The  laborer  who  had  gone  afler 
the  ransom  might  also  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  robbers, 
without  the  money  which  he  brought  being  saved.  Besides, 
the  conduct  of  the  chief  towards  me  made  me  feel  confident 
of  speedy  deliverance.  These  reflections  overcame  the  first 
powerful  impulse,  and  I  calmed  the  turbulent  agitation  which 
it  had  awakened. 

I  again  took  out  my  materials  for  drawing,  and  amused 
myself  with  sketching  the  magnificent  prospect.  It  was 
now  about  noon,  and  every  thing  had  sunk  into  repose,  like 
the  sleeping  bandit  before  me.  The  noontide  stillness  that 
reigned  over  these  mountains,  the  vast  landscape  below, 
gleaming  with  distant  towns,  and  dotted  with  various  habita- 
tions and  signs  of  life,  yet  all  so  silent^  had  a  powerful  efl*ect 
upon  my  mind.  The  intermediate  valleys,  too,  which  lie 
among  the  mountains,  have  a  peculiar  air  of  solitude.  Few 
aounds  are  heard  at  mid-day  to  break  the  quiet  of  the  scene. 

Sometimes  the  whistle  of  a  solitary  muleteer^  lagging  with 

16* 
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his  lazy  animal  along  the  road  "whlcti  winds  throu^  the 
tre  of  the  valley  ;  sometimes  the  faint  piping  of  a  diephefd^s 
reed  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  sometimes  the  bell  of 
an  ass  slowly  pacing  along,  followed  by  a  monk  with  hare 
feet,  and  bare,  shining  head,  and  carrying  provisions  to  his 
convent. 

I  had  continued  to  sketch  for  some  time  among  my  sleep- 
ing companions,  when  at  length  I  saw  Uie  captain  of  the  band 
approaching,  followed  by  a  peasant  leading  a  mule,  on  which 
was  a  well-filled  sack.  I  at  first  apprehended  that  this  was 
some  new  prey  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  robber ;  but  the 
contented  luok  of  the  peasant  soon  relieved  me,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  our  promised  repast.  The 
brigands  now.  came  running  from  the  three  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, having  the  quick  scent  of  vultures.  Every  one  busied 
himself  in  unloading  the  mule,  and  relieving  the  sack  of  its 
contents. 

The  first  thing  that  made  its  appearance  was  an  enormous 
ham,  of  a  color  and  plumpness  that  would  have  inspired  the 
pencil  of  Teniers ;  it  was  followed  by  a  large  cheese,  a  bag 
of  boiled  chestnuts,  a  little  barrel  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of 
good  household  bread.  Every  thing  was  arranged  on  the 
grass  with  a  degree  of  symmetry ;  and  the  captain,  present- 
ing me  with  his  knife,  requested  me  to  help  myself.  We 
all  seated  ourselves  around  the  viands,  and  nothing  was  heard 
for  a  time  but  the  sound  of  vigorous  mastication,  or  the 
gurgling  of  the  barrel  of  wine  as  it  revolved  briskly  about 
the  circle.  My  long  fasting,  and  mountain  air  and  exercise, 
had  given  me  a  keen  appetite ;  and  never  did  repast  appear 
to  me  more  excellent  or  picturesque. 
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From  time  to  time  one  of  the  band  was  despatched  to 
keep  a  look-out  upon  the  plain.  No  enemy  was  at  hand,  and 
the  dinner  was  undisturbed.  The  peasant  received  nearly 
three  times  the  value  of  his  provisions,  and  set  off  down  the 
mountain  highly  satisfied  with  his  bargain.  1  felt  invigorated 
by  the  hearty  meal  I  had  made,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
wound  I  had  received  the  evening  before  was  painful,  yet  I 
could  not  but  feel  extremely  interested  and  gratified  by  the 
singular  scenes  continually  presented  to  me.  Every  thing  was 
picturesque  about  these  wild  beings  and  their  haunts.  Their 
bivouacs;  their  groups  on  guard;  their  indolent  noontide 
repose  on  the  mountain-brow ;  their  rude  repast  on  the  herb- 
age among  rocks  and  trees ;  every  thing  presented  a  study 
for  a  painter :  but  it  was  towards  the  approach  of  evening 
that  I  felt  the  highest  enthusiasm  awakened. 

The  setting  sun,  declining  beyond  the  vast  Campagna, 
shed  its  rich  yellow  beams  on  the  woody  summit  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Several  mountains  crowned  with  snow  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  distance,  contrasting  their  brightness  with 
others,  which,  thrown  into  shade,  assumed  deep  tints  of 
purple  and  violet.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  landscape 
darkened  into  a  sterner  character.  The  immense  solitude 
around ;  the  wild  mountains  broken  into  rocks  and  precipices, 
Intermingled  with  vast  oaks,  corks  and  chestnuts ;  and  the 
groups  of  banditti  in  the  for^pround,  reminded  ipe  of  the 
savage  scenes  of  Salyator  Rosa. 

To  beguile  the  time,  the  captain  proposed  to  his  comrades 
to  spread  before  me  their  jewels  and  cameos,  as  I  must  doubt- 
less be  a  judge  of  such  articles,  and  able  to  form  an  estimate 
of  their  value.     He  set  the  example,  the  others  followed  it; 
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.1  few  innmrnta  I  saw  the  gnat  before  me  Bparldic; 
M'ls  iiMil  ;:ciiis  that  would  have  dcUghtcd  the  eyciofii 
r\  i.rii  liii.'laily. 

r.iii;  tlii'iii  Win-  several  precious  jewels,  and  viliqB 
s  iiiid  i-iinnuii  <.f  jjrout  value;  the  sp«>ils,  doubtleM,« 
i-K  >'rilisiiii('tiiiii.  I  riiuiiil  that  they  wire  in  the  hall 
:■!  ilii'ir  lionty  in  llic  fruiitiir  towns;  but  asthece,ii 
Mrn'  lliinh  mill  iim-rly  jxHijdi-d,  and  little  frcquenlo: 

•  lliTs,  th.y  ■'"itlil  ofTiT  no  market  fur  sueh  valutUt 

•  il'  liisti-  ami  luxury.  I  suj;gc8t<-d  tn  them  the  or 
f  lln-ir  riaililv  I'litainiiig  great  jtrii'es  for  these  gemi 
:!i<'  I'ii'li  MtruiijierH  with  wliuin  Rome  was  thronged. 

iiii[jrfssii>n    laailc    ujHin    thfir    (irei'dy    minds   wn 
Lilly  ;i)i)iurvut.     Onu  of  the  band,  a  young  man,ud 
II,  ri'<iULKti-(l  pimiiBsion  of  the  captain  to  d» 
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In  the  mean  time  day  declined,  and  no  messenger  returned 
from  Tusculuni.  The  idea  of  passing  another  night  in  the 
woods  was  extremely  disheartening,  for  I  began  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  I  had  seen  of  robber-life.  The  chiefVain  now 
ordered  his  men  to  follow  him,  that  he  might  station  them  at 
their  posts ;  adding,  that-  if  the  messenger  did  not  return 
before  night,  they  must  shiA;  their  quarters  to  some  other 
place. 

I  was  again  left  alone  with  the  young  bandit  who  had 
before  guarded  me ;  he  had  the  same  gloomy  air  and  haggard 
eye,  with  now  and  then  a  bitter  sardonic  smile.  I  detei^ 
mined  to  probe  this  ulcerated  heart,  and  reminded  him  of  a 
kind  promise  he  had  given  me  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  his 
suffering.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  these  troubled  spirits  were 
glad  of  any  opportunity  to  disburden  themselves,  and  of  hav- 
ing some  fresh,  undiseased  mind,  with  which  they  could  com- 
municate. I  had  hardly  made  the  request,  when  he  seated 
himself  by  my  side,  and  gave  me  his  story  in,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  following  words. 

•topped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  Something  iii  his  looks  or  deport- 
ment had  excited  suspicion.  He  was  searched,  and  the  xaluable  trin- 
kets fonud  on  him  snfficientlj  exinccd  his  character.  On  applying  to 
the  police,  the  artist'^  watoh  was  returned  to  him. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  YOUNG  ROBBER. 

T  WAS  born  in  the  little  town  of  Frosinone,  which  lies  il 
-^  the  skirts  of  the  Abruzzi.  My  £sither  had  made  a  little 
pn>perty  in  trade,  and  gave  me  some  education,  as  he  id* 
tended  me  for  the  church ;  but  I  had  kept  gay  oompany  too 
much  to  relish  the  cowl,  so  I  grew  up  a  loiterer  about  the  plaoe. 
I  was  a  heedless  fellow,  a  little  quarrelsome  on  occasion,  but 
good-humored  in  the  main  ;  so  I  made  my  way  very  well  for 
a  time,  until  I  fell  in  love.  There  lived  in  our  town  a  sur- 
veyor or  land-bail iflf  of  the  prince,  who  had  a  young  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen  ;  she  was  looked  upon  as  something 
better  than  the  common  run  of  our  townsfolk,  and  was  kept 
almost  entirely  at  home.  I  saw  her  occasionally,  and  be- 
came madly  in  love  with  her — she  looked  so  fresh  and  tender, 
and  so  different  from  the  sunburnt  females  to  whom  I  hsd 
been  accustomed. 

As  my  father  kept  me  in  money,  I  always  dressed  well, 
and  took  all  opportunities  of  showing  myself  off  to  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  little  beauty.  I  used  to  see  her  at  church; 
and  as  I  could  play  a  little  upon  the  guitar,  I  gave  a  tune 
sometimes  under  her  window  of  an  evening ;  and  I  tried  to 
have  interviews  with  her  in   her  Other's   vineyard,  not  fitf 
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from  the  town,  vrhcro  sho  sometimes  walked.  She  was 
evidently  pleased  with  me,  but  she  was  young  and  shy  ;  and 
her  father  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  her,  and  took  alarm  at  my 
attentions,  for  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  me,  and  looked  for  a 
better  match  for  his  daughter.  I  became  furious  at  the  difR- 
culties  thrown  in  my  way,  having  been  accustomed  always 
to  easy  success  among  the  women,  being  considered  one  of 
the  smartest  young  fellows  of  the  place. 

Her  fiither  brought  home  a  suitor  for  her,  a  rich  farmer 
from  a  neighboring  town.  The  wedding-day  was  appointed, 
and  preparations  were  making.  I  got  sight  of  her  at  the 
window,  and  I  thought  she  looked  sadly  at  me.  I  determined 
the  match  should  not  take  place,  cost  what  it  might.  I  met 
her  intended  bridegroom  in  the  market-place,  and  could  not 
restrain  the  expression  of  my  rage.  A  few  hot  words  passed 
between  us,  when  I  drew  my  stiletto  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  I  fled  to  a  neighboring  church  for  refuge,  and  with  a 
little  money  I  obtained  absolution,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
ture from  ray  asylum. 

At  that  time  our  captain  was  forming  his  troop.  He  had 
known  me  from  boyhood ;  and  hearing  of  my  situation,  came 
to  me  in  secret,  and  made  such  oflcrs,  that  I  agreed  to  enroll 
myself  among  his  followers.  Indeed,  I  had  more  than  once 
thought  of  taking  to  this  mode  of  life,  having  known  several 
brave  fellows  of  the  mountains,  who  used  to  spend  their 
money  freely  among  us  youngsters  of  the  town.  I  accord- 
ingly led  my  asylum  late  one  night,  repaired  to  the  i^pf>inted 
place  of  meeting,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  became  one 
of  the  troop.  We  were  for  some  time  in  a  distxmt  part  of 
the  mountains,  and  our  wild  adventurous  kind  of  life  hit  my 
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fancy  wonderfully,  and  diverted  my  thoughts*  At  kngth 
they  returned  with  all  their  violence  to  the  recollection  of 
Rosetta ;  the  solitude  in  which  I  often  found  myself  gsve  me 
time  to  brood  over  her  image  ;  and,  as  I  have  kept  watch  at 
night  over  our  sleeping  camp  in  the  mountains,  my  feelingi 
have  been  aroused  almost  to  a  fever. 

At  length  we  shifted  our  ground,  and  determined  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  road  between  Terracina  and  Naples. 
In  the  course  of  our  expedition  we  passed  a  day  or  two  in  the 
woody  mountains  which  rise  above  Frosinone.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  felt  when  I  looked  down  upon  that  place,  and 
distinguished  the  residence  of  Rosetta.  I  determined  to  have 
an  interview  with  her ; — but  to  what  purpose  ?  I  could  not 
expect  that  she  would  quit  her  home,  and  accompany  me  in 
my  hazardous  life  among  the  mountains.  She  had  been 
brought  up  too  tenderly  for  that ;  when  I  looked  upon  the 
women  who  were  associated  with  some  of  our  troop,  I  could 
not  have  borne  the  thoughts  of  her  being  their  companion. 
All  return  to  my  former  life  was  likewise  hopeless,  for  a 
price  was  set  upon  my  head.  Still  I  determined  to  see  her ; 
the  very  hazard  and  fruitlessness  of  the  thing  made  me  furious 
to  accomplish  it. 

About  three  weeks  since,  I  persuaded  our  captain  to  drav 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  Frosinone,  suggesting  the  chance  of 
entrapping  some  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  compelling 
them  to  a  ransom.  \Ve  were  l>ing  in  ambush  towards 
evening,  not  far  from  the  vineyard  of  Rosetta's  father.  I 
stole  quietly  from  my  companions,  and  drew  near  to  re- 
connoitre the  place  of  her  frequent  walks.  How  my  heart 
beat  when  among  the  vines  I  beheld  the  gleaming  of  a  white 
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dreis  I  I  knew  it  must  be  Rosctta's ;  it  being  rare  for  any 
female  of  that  place  to  dress  in  white.  I  advanced  secretly 
and  without  noise,  until,  putting  aside  the  vines,  I  stood 
suddenly  before  her.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  but  I 
•eiied  her  in  my  arms,  put  my  hand  upon  her  mouth,  and 
conjured  her  to  be  silent.  I  poured  out  all  the  frenzy  of  my 
paasicm ;  offered  to  renounce  my  mode  of  life ;  to  put  my  fate 
in  her  hands ;  to  fly  where  we  might  live  in  safety  together. 
All  that  I  could  say  or  do  would  not  pacify  her.  Instead  of 
lovcy  horror  and  affright  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her  breast.  She  struggled  partly  from  my  grasp,  and  filled 
the  air  with  her  cries. 

In  an  instant  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  my  companions 
were  around  us.  I  would  have  given  any  thing  at  that 
moment  had  she  been  safe  out  of  our  hands,  and  in  her 
frther't  house.  It  was  too  late.  The  captain  pronoimced  her 
•  prize,  and  ordered  that  she  should  be  borne  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  represented  to  him  that  she  was  my  prize ;  that  I 
had  a  previous  claim  to  her;  and  I  mentioned  my  former 
attachment.  He  aneered  bitterly  in  reply ;  observed  that 
brigands  had  no  business  with  village  intrigues,  and  that, 
•coording  to  the  laws  of  the  troop,  all  spoils  of  the  kind  were 
determined  by  lot  Love  and  jealousy  were  raging  in 
my  heart,  but  I  had  to  choose  between  obedience  and 
death.  I  surrendered  her  to  the  captain,  and  we  made  for  the 
mountains. 

She  was  overcome  by  afiright,  and  her  steps  were  so 
feeble  and  Altering  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  her.  I 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  my  comrades  should  touch  her, 
and  assuming  a  forced  tranquillity,  begged  she    might  be 
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confided  to  me,  as  one  to  whom  she  was  more  aocnatoiiiad. 
The  captain  regarded  me,  for  a  moment,  with  a  searddng 
look,  but  I  bore  it  without  flinching,  rnd  he  coneented.  1 
took  her  in  my  arms ;  she  was  almost  senseless.  Her  head 
rested  on  my  shoulder ;  I  felt  her  breath  on  my  face,  and  it 
seemed  to  fan  the  flame  which  devoured  me.  Oh  God !  to 
have  this  glowing  treasure  in  my  arms,  and  yet  to  think  it 
was  not  mine ! 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  I  ascended  it 
with  difficulty,  particularly  where  the  woods  were  thick,  bat 
I  would  not  relinquish  my  delicious  burden.  I  reflected  with 
rage,  however,  that  I  must  soon  do  so.  The  thoughts  that  so 
delicate  a  creature  must  be  abandoned  to  my  rude  compan- 
ions maddened  me.  I  felt  tempted,  the  stiletto  in  my  hand, 
to  cut  my  way  through  them  all,  and  bear  her  oflf  in  triumph. 
I  scarcely  conceived  the  idea  before  I  saw  its  rashness ;  but 
my  brain  was  fevered  with  the  thought  that  any  but  myself 
should  enjoy  her  charms.  I  endeavored  to  outstrip  my  com- 
panions by  the  quickness  of  my  movements,  and  to  get  a 
little  distance  ahead,  in  case  any  favorable  opportunity  of 
escape  should  present.  Vain  elfort !  The  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain suddenly  ordered  a  halt.  I  trembled,  but  had  to  obey. 
The  poor  girl  partly  opened  a  languid  eye,  but  was  without 
strength  or  motion.  I  laid  her  upon  the  grass.  The  captain 
darted  on  me  a  terrible  look  of  suspicion,  and  ordered  roe 
to  scour  the  woods  with  my  companions  in  sean^h  of 
some  shepherd,  who  might  be  sent  to  her  father^s  to  demand  a 
ransom. 

I  saw  at  once  the  peril.  To  resist  with  violence  was  cer- 
tain death,  but  to  leave  her  alone,  in  the  power  of  the  cap- 
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tain  ! — ^I  spoko  out  then  M'ith  a  f.  rvor,  inspired  by  my  passion 
and  by  despair.  I  reminded  the  captain  that  I  was  the  first 
to  seise  her ;  that  she  was  my  prize ;  and  that  my  previous 
attachment  to  her  ought  to  make  her  sacred  among  my 
companions.  I  insisted,  therefore,  that  ho  should  pledge  me 
his  word  to  respect  her,  otherwise  I  would  refuse  obedience 
to  his  orders.  His  only  reply  was  to  cock  his  carbine,  and 
irt  the  signal  my  comrades  did  the  same.  They  laughed  with 
cruelty  at  my  impotent  rage.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  felt  the 
madness  of  resistance.  I  was  menaced  on  all  hands,  and  n\y 
companions  obliged  me  to  follow  them.  She  remained  alone 
with  the  chief — yes,  alone — and  almost  lifeless  ! — 

Here  the  robber  paused  in  his  recital,  overpowered  by 
his  emotions.  Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead ; 
he  panted  rather  than  breathed ;  his  brawny  bosom  rose  and 
fell  like  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea.  When  he  had  be- 
come a  little  calm,  he  continued  his  recital. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  shepherd,  said  he.  I  ran  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  eager,  if  possible,  to  get  back  before 
what  I  dreaded  might  take  place.  I  had  left  my  companions 
fiu*  behind,  and  I  rejoined  them  before  they  had  reached  one 
half  the  distance  1  had  made.  I  hurried  them  back  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  captain.  As  we  approached,  1  beheld 
him  seated  by  the  side  of  Rosetta.  His  triumphant  look, 
and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  left 
m^  no  doubt  of  her  fate.  I  know  not  how  I  restrained  my 
fiiry. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  guiding  her  hand, 
that  she  was  made  to  trace  a  few  characters,  requesting  her 
&ther  to  send  three  hundred  dollars  as  her  ransom.     The 
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of  absolute  insensibility.  I  hung  over  her  in  an  agony  of  re- 
collection at  all  that  she  had  been,  and  of  anguish  at  what  I 
now  beheld  her.  I  darted  around  a  look  of  horror  at  my 
companions,  who  seemed  like  so  many  fiends  exulting  in  the 
downfall  of  an  angel ;  and  I  felt  a  horror  at  being  myself 
their  accomplice. 

The  captain,  always  suspicious,  saw,  with  his  usual  pene- 
tration, what  was  passing  within  me,  and  ordered  me  to  go 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  woods,  to  keep  a  look-out  over  the 
neighborhood,  and  await  the  return  of  the  shepherd.  I 
obeyed,  of  course,  stifling  the  fury  that  raged  within  me, 
though  I  felt,  for  the  moment,  that  he  was  my  most  deadly 
foe. 

On  my  way,  however,  a  ray  of  reflection  came  across  my 
mind.  I  perceived  that  the  captain  was  but  following,  with 
strictness,  the  terrible  laws  to  which  we  had  sworn  fidelity. 
That  the  passion  by  which  I  had  been  blinded  might,  with 
justice,  have  been  fatal  to  mo,  but  for  his  forbearance ;  that 
he  had  penetrated  my  soul,  and  had  taken  precautions,  by 
sending  mo  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent  my  committing  any 
excess  in  my  anger.  From  that  instant  I  felt  that  I  was 
capable  of  pardoning  him. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  country  was  solitary  and  secure,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  beheld  the  shepherd  at  a  distance  crossing  the  plain. 
I  hastened  to  meet  him.  He  had  obtained  nothing.  He  had 
found  the  fiither  plunged  in  the  deepest  distress.  He  had 
read  the  letter  with  violent  emotion,  and  then,  calming  himself 
with  a  sudden  exertion,  ho  had  replied  coldly  :  ^  My  daughter 
16 
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has  been  dishonored  by  those  wretdies ;  let  her  be  refamad 
without  ransom,— or  let  her  die ! " 

1  Juddered  at  this  reply.  I  knew  thaty  acoording  to  tha 
laws  of  our  troop,  her  death  was  inevitaUe.  Our  oaths  rs> 
quired  it.  1  felt,  nevertheless,  that  not  having  been  able  to 
have  her  to  myself,  I  could  be  her  executioner ! 

'Hie  robber  again  paused  with  agitation.  I  sat  mnsiDg 
upon  his  last  frightful  words,  which  proved  to  what  ezosas 
the  passions  may  be  carried,  when  escaped  from  all  monl 
restraint.  Hiere  was  a  horrible  verity  in  this  story  that  rfr> 
minded  me  of  some  of  the  tragic  fictions  of  Dante. 

We  now  come  to  a  fatal  moment,  resumed  the  banditi 
After  the  report  of  the  shepherd,  I  returned  witb  him,  and 
the  chieftain  received  from  his  lips  the  refusal  of  her  fiither. 
At  a  signal  which  we  all  understood,  we  followed  him 
to  some  distance  from  the  victim.  Ue  there  pronounced 
her  sentence  of  death.  Every  one  stood  ready  to  execute  hif 
orders,  but  I  interfered.  I  observed  that  there  was  some- 
thing due  to  pity  as  well  as  to  justice.  That  I  was  as  ready 
as  any  one  to  approve  the  implacable  law,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  all  those  who  hesitated  to  pay  the  ransoms  de- 
manded for  our  prisoners ;  but  that  though  the  sacrifice  was 
proper,  it  ought  to  be  made  without  cruelty.  The  night  is 
approaching,  continued  I ;  she  will  soon  be  wrapped  in  sleep ; 
let  her  then  be  dispatched.  All  I  now  claim  on  the  score  of 
former  kindness  is,  let  mo  strike  the  blow.  I  will  do  it  as 
surely,  though  more  tenderly  than  another.  Sevond 
raised  their  voices  against  my  proposition,  but  the  captain 
imposed  silence  on  them.     lie  told  me  I  might  conduct  her 
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Into  a  thicket  at  some  distance,  and  he  relied  upon  my  pro- 
mise, f 
1  hastened  to  seize  upon  my  prey,  lliere  was  a  forlorn  kind 
of  triumph  at  having  at  length  become  her  exclusive  posses- 
sor. I  bore  her  off  into  the  thickness  of  the  forest.  She  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  of  insensibility  or  stupor.  I  was 
thankful  that  she  did  not  recollect  me,  for  had  she  once  mur^ 
mured  my  name,  I  should  have  been  overcome.  She  slept 
at  length  in  the  arms  of  him  who  was  to  poniard  her.  Many 
vere  the  conflicts  I  underwent  before  I  could  bring  myself  to 
strike  the  blow.  But  my  heart  had  become  sore  by  the 
reoent  conflicts  it  had  undergone,  and  I  dreaded  lest,  by  procras- 
tination, some  other  should  become  her  executioner.  When 
her  repose  had  continued  for  some  time,  I  separated  myself 
gently  from  her,  that  I  might  not  disturb  her  sleep,  and  seiz- 
ing suddenly  my  poniard,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.  A  pain- 
fill  and  concentrated  murmur,  but  without  any  convulsive 
movement,  accompanied  her  last  sigh. — So  perished  this 
unfortunate ! 


He  ceased  to  speak.  I  sat,  horror-struck,  covering  my 
fiuse  with  my  hands,  seeking,  as  it  were,  to  hide  from  myself 
the  frightful  images  he  had  presented  to  my  mind.  I  was 
roused  from  this  silence  by  the  voice  of  the  captain :  "  You 
sleep,"  said  he,  '*  and  it  is  time  to  be  off.  Come,  we  must 
abandon  this  height,  as  night  is  setting  in,  and  the  messenger 
k  not  returned.  I  will  post  some  one  on  the  mountain  edge 
to  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  we  shall  pass  the  night." 
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'Hiis  WAS  no  l^r^e«■blo  news  to  dicl  I  was  Mck  stlinrt 
witli  tli<-  •Mhin.-iI  stxry  I  had  hcnrd.  I  mt  turaaMd  ud 
fulii:iii->l.  unit  ilie  sight  of  the  buiditU  began  to  gnov  iiunp- 
|...rul.l.'  I..  I1U-. 

Till-  I'upluin  assembled  his  comrades.  We  nptdly  de- 
stvnili'il  tho  furvst,  which  we  had  mounted  with  so  much  difi- 
i-iiliy  ill  thu  morning,  and  soon  arrived  in  what  ^»pesred  to 
hv  a  fn-<iiM.'nted  niad.  The  robbcn  proceeded  witii  gnit 
C!tiili'>n,carryinf;  their  guns  cocked,  and  looking  mi  every  nda 
with  wiiry  iiiiil  suspicious  eyes.  Thoy  were  ^iprehcnsive <f 
ctii'>>u uteri  11^  thi-  nvic  patrole.  We  left  Rocca  Priori  bebisd 
UM.  TliiTi'  was  a  fountain  near  by,  and  as  I  was  escesnvdj 
thirsty,  I  Iu-^j-^ih]  permission  to  stop  snd  drink.  Tbe  captais 
hiiiisi-ir  « I'ljt  and  brought  me  water  in  his  hat.  We  pursoed 
oiirr.iiLtr,  uhiii.at  the  extremity  ur  an  alley  which  crossed  tk 
n>;i<l,  I  ]i>'ri'<'ivi'(l  a  female  on  hurscbock,  dressed  in  wtdls. 
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accidentally  to  take  an  opposite  path,  which  led  outside  of  the 
woodsy  where  the  robber  dared  not  venture.  To  this  casual 
dttviation  she  owed  her  safety. 

I  could  not  imagine  why  the  captain  of  the  band  had 
ventured  to  such  a  distance  from  the  height  on  which'  he  had 
placed  the  sentinel  to  watch  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
He  seemed  himself  anxious  at  the  risk  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself.  His  movements  were  rapid  and  uneasy ;  I 
oould  scarce  keep  pace  with  him.  At  length,  after  three 
hours  of  what  might  be  termed  a  forced  march,  we  mounted 
the  extremity  of  the  same  woods,  the  summit  of  which  we  had 
occupied  during  the  day ;  and  I  learnt  with  satisfaction  that 
we  had  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night.  *'  You  must  be 
fiitigued,"  said  the  chieftain ;  '^  but  it  was  necessary  to  sur- 
vey the  environs  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  during  the  night. 
Had  we  met  with  the  famous  civic  guard  of  Rocca  Priori, 
you  would  have  seen  fine  sport."  Sudi  was  the  indefatigable 
precaution  and  forethought  of  this  robber  chief,  who  really 
gave  continual  evidence  of  military  talent. 

The  night  was  magnificent.  The  moon,  rising  above  the 
horiaon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  fiuntly  lit  up  the  grand  features  of 
the  mountain,  while  lights  twinkling  here  and  there,  like  ter- 
restrial stars  in  the  wide  dusky  expanse  of  the  landscape, 
betrayed  the  lonely  cabins  of  the  shepherds.  Exhausted  by 
&tigue,  and  by  the  many  agitations  I  had  experienced,  I  pre* 
pared  to  sleep,  soothed  by  the  hope  of  approaching  deliver- 
ance. The  captain  ordered  his  companions  to  collect  some 
dry  moss ;  he  arituiged  with  his  own  hands  a  kind  of  mattress 
and  pillow  of  it,  and  gave  me  his  ample  mantle  as  a  covering. 
I  could  not  but  fed  both  surprised  and  gratified  by  such  unr 
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expected  attentions  on  the  part  of  this  benevoleiit  oot-tlirort ; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  to  find  the  ordintrj 
charities,  which  are  matters  of  course  in  common  life,  floorish- 
iug  by  the  side  of  such  stem  and  sterile  crime.  It  is  like 
finding  tender  flowers  and  fresh  herbage  of  the  valley  growing 
among  the  rocks  and  cinders  of  the  volcano. 

Before  I  fell  asleep  I  had  some  fiirther  disoourae  with  the 
captain,  who  seemed  to  feel  great  confidence  in  me.  He  re- 
ferred to  our  previous  conversation  of  the  morning ;  told  me 
he  was  weary  of  his  hazardous  profession ;  that  he  had  ac- 
quired sufllicient  property,  and  was  anxious  to  return  to  the 
world,  and  lead  a  peaceful  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  ftmily. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  passport  to  the  United  States  of  America.  1 
applauded  his  good  intentions,  and  promised  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  pewer  to  promote  its  success.  We  then  parted 
for  the  night.  I  stretched  myself  upon  my  couch  of  moss, 
which,  after  my  fatigues,  felt  like  a  bed  of  down  ;  and,  shel- 
tered by  the  robber-mantle  from  all  humidity,  I  slept  soundly, 
without  waking,  until  the  signal  to  arise. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  just  dawning. 
As  the  place  where  we  hod  passed  the  night  was  too  mudi 
exposed,  we  moved  up  into  the  thickness  of  the  woods.  A 
fire  was  kindled.  While  there  was  any  flame,  the  mantles 
were  again  extended  round  it :  but  when  nothing  remained 
but  glowing  cinders,  they  were  lowered,  and  the  robbers 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle. 

The  scene  before  me  reminded  me  of  some  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  There  wanted  only  the  victim  on  the 
coals,  and  the  sacred  knife  to  cut  off  the  succulent  parts,  and 
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distribote  them  around.  My  companions  might  have  rivalled 
the  grim  warriors  of  Greece.  In  place  of  the  noble  repasts, 
however,  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  I  beheld  displayed  on 
the  grass  the  r^nains  of  the  ham  which  had  sustained  so  vig- 
orous an  attack  on  the  preceding  evening,  accompanied  by  the 
relies  of  the  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  We  had  scarcely  com- 
menced our  frugal  break&st,  when  I  heard  again  an  imitation 
of  the  bleating  of  sheep,  similar  to  what  I  had  heard  the  day 
before.  The  captain  answered  it  in  the  same  tone.  Two 
men  were  soon  after  seen  descending  from  the  woody  height, 
where  we  had  passed  the  preceding  evening.  On  nearer  ap- 
proach, they  proved  to  be  the  sentinel  and  the  messenger. 
The  captain  rose,  and  went  to  meet  them.  He  made  a  signal 
for  his  comrades  to  join  him.  They  had  a  short  conference, 
and  then  returning  to  me  with  great  eagerness,  *'  Your  ransom 
is  paid,^  Bald  he,  "  you  are  free ! " 

Though  I  had  anticipated  deliverance,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  a  rush  of  delight  these  tidings  gave  me,  I  cared  not  to 
finish  my  repast,  but  prepared  to  depart  The  captain  took 
me  by  the  hand,  requested  permission  to  write  to  me,  and 
begged  me  not  to  forget  the  passport.  I  replied,  that  I  hoped 
to  be  of  effectual  service  to  him,  and  that  I  relied  on  his 
honor  to  return  the  Prince's  note  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
now  that  the  cash  was  paid.  He  regarded  me  for  a  moment 
with  surprise,  then  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  '*  E  giuito^ 
said  he, ''  eeeoto — adio  !  '*  *  He  delivered  me  the  note,  pressed 
my  hand  once  more,  and  we  separated.  The  laborers  were 
permitted  to  follow  me,  and  we  resumed  with  joy  our  road 
toward  Tusculum. 

*  It  is  just— there  it  i»— ftdien  I 
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THE  ADVENTUKE  OF  THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

IN  the  morning  all  was  bustle  in  the  inn  at  Terracina.  Tlie 
prucaccio  had  departed  at  daybreak  on  its  route  towards 
Rome,  but  the  Englishman  was  yet  to  start,  and  the  departure 
of  an  English  equipage  is  always  enough  lo  keep  an  inn  in  a 
bustle.  On  this  occasion  there  was  more  than  usual  stir,  for 
the  Englishman,  having  much  property  about  him,  and  having 
been  convinced  of  the  real  danger  of  the  road,  had  applied  to 
the  police,  and  obtained,  by  dint  of  liberal  pay,  an  escort  of 
eight  dragoons  and  twelve  foot  soldiers,  as  far  as  Fondi. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  have  been  a  little  ostentation  at 
bottom,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  nothing  of  it  in  his 
manner.  He  moved  about,  taciturn  and  reserved  as  usual, 
among  the  gaping  crowd ;  gave  laconic  orders  to  John,  as  he 
packed  away  the  thousand  and  one  indispensable  conveniences 
of  the  night ;  double  loaded  his  pistols  with  great  sang  froid^ 
and  deposited  them  in  the  pockets  of  the  carriage ;  taking  no 
notice  of  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  gazing  on  him  from  among  the 
herd  of  loitering  idlers. 

The  fair  Venetian  now  came  up  with  a  request,  made  in 
her  dulcet  tones,  that  he  would  permit  their  carriage  to  pro- 
ceed under  protection  of  liis  escort.     The  Englishman,  who 
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Yfaa  busy  loading  another  pair  of  pistols  for  his  serraot,  and 
held  the  ramrod  between  his  teeth,  nodded  assent,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  without  lifling  up  his  eyes.  The  fair  Venetka 
was  a  little  piqued  at  what  she  supposed  indifierenoe : — ^  0 
Dio ! "  ejaculated  she  softly  as  she  retired ;  ^  Quanto  sono 
insensibili  questi  Inglesi." 

At  length,  off  they  set  in  gallant  style.  The  eight  dra- 
goons prancing  in  front,  the  twelve  foot  soldiers  marching  in 
rear,  and  the  carriage  moving  slowly  in  the  centre,  to  enable 
the  infantry  to  keep  pace  with  them.  They  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  it  was  discovered  that  some 
indispensable  article  had  been  left  behind.  In  fact,  the  Eng- 
lishman's purse  was  missing,  and  John  was  despatched  to 
the  inn  to  search  for  it.  This  occasioned  a  little  delay,  and 
the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  drove  slowly  on.  John  came 
back  out  of  breath  and  out  of  humor.  The  purse  was  not  to 
be  found.  His  master  was  irritated  ;  he  recollected  the  very 
place  where  it  lay  ;  he  had  not  a  doubt  the  Italian  servant  bad 
pocketed  it.  John  was  again  sent  back.  He  returned  once 
more  without  the  purse,  but  with  the  landlord  and  the  whole 
household  at  his  heels.  A  thousand  ejaculations  and  protes- 
tations, accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  contortions 
— "  No  purse  had  been  seen — ^liis  cxcollenza  must  be  mistaken." 

"  No — ^his  excellcnza  was  not  mistaken — the  purso  lay  on 
the  marble  table,  under  the  mirror,  a  green  purse,  half  full 
of  gold  and  silver."  Again  a  thousand  grimaces  and  conto^ 
tions,  and  vows  by  Son  Gennaro,  that  no  purse  of  the  kind 
had  been  seen. 

The  Englishman  became  furious.  "  The  waiter  hud  pock- 
eted it — the  landlord  was  a  knave — the  inn  a  den  of  thieves 
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•^— it  was  a  vile  country — ^he  had  been  cheated  and  plundered 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — but  he'd  have  satisfiustion— 
heM  drive  right  off  to  the  police." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  postilions  to  turn 
backy  when,  on  rising,  he  displaced  the  cushion  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  purse  of  money  fell  chinking  to  the  floor. 

All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush  into  his  iace-^ 
^  Curse  the  purse,"  said  he,  as  he  snatched  it  up.  He  dashed 
a  handful  of  money  on  the  ground  before  the  pale,  cringing 
waiter — **  There,  be  off ! "  cried  he.  **  John,  order  the  postil- 
ions to  drive  on.'* 

About  half  an  hour  had  been  exhausted  in  this  altercation. 
Hie  Venetian  carriage  had  loitered  along;  its  passengers 
looking  out  from  time  to  time,  and  expecting  the  escort  every 
moment  to  follow.  They  had  gradually  turned  an  angle  of 
the  road  that  shut  them  out  of  sight.  The  little  army  was 
again  in  motion,  and  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance  as 
it  wound  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks ;  the  morning  sun- 
shine beaming  upon  the  weapons  of  the  soldiery. 

The  Englishman  lolled  bock  in  his  carriage,  vexed  with 
himself  at  what  had  passed,  and  consequently  out  of  humor 
with  all  the  world.  As  this,  however,  is  no  uncommon  case 
with  gentlemen  who  travel  for  their  pleasure,  it 'is  hardly 
worthy  of  remark.  They  had  wound  up  from  the  coast 
among  the  hills,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  that  admitted 
of  some  prospect  ahead. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  lady's  carriage,  sir,"  said  John,  lean- 
ing down  from  the  coach-box. 

^Pish!"  said  the  Englishman,  testily — ^'^  don't  plague 
me  about  the  lady's  carriage ;  must  I  be  continually  pestered 
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with  the  concerns  of  strangers  f  Jchn  sud  not  anolker 
wordf  for  he  uiidersto^jd  his  master's  mood. 

The  road  grew  more  wild  and  lonely ;  they  were  slowly 
•proceeding  on  a  foot-pace  up  a  hill ;  the  dragoons  were  aome 
distance  ahead,  and  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
when  they  uttered  an  exclamation,  or  rather  shout,  and  pir 
loped  forward.  The  Englishman  was  roused  from  his  sulky 
reverie.  He  stretched  his  head  from  the  carriage,  which  had 
attained  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Before  him  extended  a  long 
hollow  defile,  commanded  on  one  side  by  rugged  precipitous 
heights,  covered  with  bushes  of  scanty  forest.  At  some  dis- 
tance he  beheld  the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  overturned. 
A  numerous  gang  of  desperadoes  were  rifling  it ;  the  young 
man  and  his  servant  were  overpowered,  and  partly  stripped ; 
and  the  lady  was  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  ruflians.  Tlie 
Englishman  seized  his  pistols,  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and 
called  upon  John  to  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  dragoons  came  forward,  the  rob- 
bers, who  were  busy  with  the  carriage,  quitted  their  spoil, 
formed  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  taking  a 
deliberate  aim,  fired.  One  of  the  dragoons  full,  another  was 
wounded,  and  the  whole  were  for  a  moment  checked  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  robbers  loadid  again  in  an  in- 
stant The  dragoons  discharged  their  carbines,  but  without 
apparent  efTcct,  Tliey  received  another  volley,  which,  though 
none  foil,  threw  them  again  into  confusion.  The  robbers 
were  loading  a  second  time  when  they  saw  the  foot  soldiers 
at  hand.  "  Scampa  via !  '*  was  the  word  :  they  abandoned 
their  prey,  and  retreated  up  the  rocks,  the  soldiers  after 
them.     They  fought  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  bush  to  bush,  the 
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robbers  turning  every  now  and  then  to  fire  upon  their  pur- 
suers^ the  soldiers  scrambling  afler  them,  and  discharging 
their  muskets  whenever  they  could  get  a  chance.  Sometimes 
a  soldier  or  a  robber  was  shot  down,  and  came  tumbling 
among  the  diflb.  The  dragoons  kept  firing  from  below, 
whenever  a  robber  came  in  sight. 

The  Englishman  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  balls  discharged  at  the  dragoons  had  whistled  past  him  as 
he  advanced.  One  object,  however,  engrossed  his  attention. 
It  was  the  beautiful  Venetian  lady  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
robbers,  who,  during  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  carried  her 
■hrieking  up  the  mountain.  He  saw  her  dress  gleaming 
among  the  bushes,  and  he  sprang  up  the  rocks  to  intercept 
the  robbers,  as  they  bore  ofi*  their  prey.  The  ruggedness  of 
the  steep,  and  the  entanglements  of  the  bushes,  delayed  and 
impeded  him.  He  lost  sight  of  the  Udy,  but  was  still  guided 
by  her  cries,  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  They  were  off 
to  the  left^  while  the  reports  of  muskets  showed  that  the 
battle  was  raging  to  the  right.  At  length  he  came  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rugged  footpath,  faintly  worn  in  a  gulley  of 
the  rocks,  and  beheld  the  ruffians  at  some  distance  hurrying 
the  lady  up  the  defile.  One  of  them  hearing  his  approach, 
let  go  his  prey,  advanced  towards  him,  and  levelling  the  car- 
bine which  had  been  slung  on  his  back,  fired.  The  ball 
whizzed  through  the  Englishman's  hat,  and  carried  with  it 
some  of  his  hair.  He  returned  the  fire  with  one  of  his 
pistols,  and  the  robber  fell.  The  other  brignnd  now  dropped 
the  lady,  and  drawing  a  long  pistol  from  his  belt,  fired  on 
his  adversary  with  deliberate  aim.     The  ball  passed  between 

his  lefl  arm  and  his  side,  slightly  wounding  the  arm.    The 

16* 
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Englishmaii  advanced,  and  discharged  his  remaining 
which  wounded  the  robber,  but  not  severely.  * 

The  brigand  drew  a  stiletto  and  rushed  upon  his  adver 
sary,  who  eluded  the  blow,  receiving  merely  a  slight  wound, 
and  defended  himself  with  his  pistol,  which  had  a  spring  bay- 
onet They  closed  with  one  another,  and  a  desperate  stru^^le 
ensued.  The  robber  was  a  square-built,  thickset  man,  power- 
ful, muscular,  and  active.  The  Englishman,  though  of  larger 
frame  and  greater  strength,  was  less  active,  and  less  accus- 
tomed to  athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  hardihood,  but  he 
showed  himself  practised  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  defence. 

• 

They  were  on  a  craggy  height,  and  the  Englishman  perceived 
that  his  antagonist  was  striving  to  press  him  to  the  edge.  A 
side-glance  showed  him  also  the  robber  whom  he  had  first 
wounded,  scrambling  up  to  the  assistance  of  his  comrade, 
stiletto  in  hand.  He  had  in  fact  attained  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  he  was  within  a  few  steps,  and  the  Englishman  felt  that 
his  case  was  desperate,  when  he  heard  suddenly  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  and  the  rufHan  fell.  The  shot  came  from  John, 
who  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  master. 

The  remaining  robber,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  and  the 
violence  of  the  contest,  showed  signs  of  faltering.  The  Eng- 
lishman pursued  his  advantage,  pressed  on  him,  and  as  his 
strength  relaxed,  dashed  him  headlong  from  the  precipice. 
He  looked  afler  him,  and  saw  him  lying  motionless  among 
the  rocks  below. 

The  Englishman  now  sought  the  fair  Venetian.  He  found 
her  senseless  on  the  ground.  With  his  servant's  assistance  he 
bore  her  do'\*Ti  to  the  road,  where  her  husband  was  raving 
like  one  distracted.     He  had  sought  her  in  vain,  and  had 
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given  her  over  for  lost ;  and  when  he  beheld  her  thus  brought 
back  in  safety,  his  joy  was  equally  wild  and  ungovernable. 
He  would  have  caught  her  insensible  form  to  his  bosom  had 
not  the  Englishman  restrained  him.  The  latter,  now  really 
Aroused,  displayed  a  true  tenderness  and  manly  gallantry, 
which  one  would  not  have  expected  from  his  habitual 
I^egm.  His  kindness,  however,  was  practical,  not  wasted 
in  words.  He  despatched  John  to  the  carriage  for  restora> 
lives  of  all  kinds,  and,  totally  thoughtless  of  himself,  was  anx- 
ious <mly  about  his  lovely  charge.  The  occasional  discharge 
of  firearms  along  the  height,  showed  that  a  retreating  fight 
was  still  kept  up  by  the  robbers.  The  lady  gave  signs  of 
reviving  animation.  The  Englishman,  eager  to  get  her  from 
this  place  of  danger,  conveyed  her  to  his  own  carriage,  and, 
committing  her  to  the  care  of  her  husband,  ordered  the  dra- 
goons to  escort  them  to  Fondi.  The  Venetian  would  have 
insisted  on  the  Englishman's  getting  into  the  carriage ;  but 
the  latter  refused.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  thanks  and 
benedictions ;  but  the  Englishman  beckoned  to  the  postilions 
to  drive  on. 

John  now  dressed  his  master's  wounds,  which  were  found 
not  to  be  serious,  though  he  was  fiunt  with  loss  of  blood. 
The  Venetian  carriage  had  been  righted,  and  the  ba^age 
replaced;  and,  getting  into  it^  they  set  out  on  their  way 
towards  Fondi,  leaving  the  foot-soldiers  still  engaged  in  fer- 
reting out  the  banditti. 

Before  arriving  at  Fondly  the  fiur  Venetian  had  com- 
pletely recovered  from  her  swoon.  She  made  the  usual 
question-— 

^'Where  wasshe?** 
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^  In  the  Englishman's  carriage." 

'^  How  had  she  escaped  from  the  robben  t " 

'*  The  Englishman  had  rescued  her." 

Her  transports  were  unbounded ;  and  mingled  with  them 
were  enthusiastic  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  her  deliverer. 
A  thousand  times  did  she  reproach  herself  for  having  accused 
him  of  coldness  and  insensibility.  The  moment  she  saw  him^ 
she  rushed  into  his  arms  with  the  vivacity  of  her  nation,  and 
hung  about  his  nock  in  a  speechless  transport  of  gratitude. 
Never  was  man  more  embarrassed  by  the  embraces  of  a  fine 
woman. 

"  Tut !— tut !  "  said  the  Englishman. 

^  You  are  wounded  !  "  shrieked  the  fair  Venetian  as  she 
saw  blood  upon  his  clothes. 

"  Pooh  !  nothing  at  all !  " 

"  My  deliverer  ! — my  angel !  "  exclaimed  she,  clasping 
him  again  round  the  neck,  and  sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

*^  Pish  !  "  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  good-humored  tone, 
but  looking  somewhat  foolish,  *'  this  is  all  humbug." 

The  fair  Venetian,  however,  has  never  since  accused  the 
English  of  insensibility. 
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PART   FOURTH. 


THE   MONEY-DIGGERS. 

FOUND  AMONO  THE   PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  DIEDBICH 

KKICKEBBOCKER. 


**  Now  I  remember  those  old  women*t  words, 
Who  In  mj  yoath  woald  tell  me  winter*s  talcs : 
And  spesk  of  sprites  and  ghnstn  that  glide  hj  night 
Abtrat  the  place  where  treasure  hath  been  hid."* 

llAmLowli  Je%D  ^MaUa. 
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HELL-GATE. 

ABOUT  six  miles  from  the  renowned  city  of  the  Manhat- 
toes,  in  that  Sound  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  passes  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Nassau,  or  Long  Island,  there  is  a 
narrow  strait,  where  the  current  is  violently  compressed 
between  shouldering  promontories,  and  horribly  perplexed 
by  rocks  and  shoals.  Being,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  very 
violent,  impetuous  current,  it  takes  these  impediments  in 
mighty  dudgeon ;  boiling  in  whirlpools ;  brawling  and  fret- 
ting in  ripples ;  raging  and  roaring  in  rapids  and  breakers ; 
and,  in  short,  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  wrong-headed  par- 
oxysms. At  such  times,  woe  to  any  unlucky  vessel  that  ven- 
tures within  its  clutches. 

This  termagant  humor,  however,  prevails  only  at  certain 
times  of  tide.  At  low  water,  for  instance,  it  is  as  pacific  a 
stream  as  you  would  wish  to  see ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  it 
begins  to  fret ;  at  half-tide  it  roars  with  might  and  main,  like 
a  bull  bellowing  for  more  drink  ;  but  when  the  tide  is  full,  it 
relapses  into  quiet,  and,  for  a  time,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  an 
alderman  after  dinner.  In  fact,  ic  may  be  compared  to  a 
quarrelsome  toper,  who  is  a  peaceable  fellow  enough  when  he 
has  no  liquor  at  all,  or  when  he  has  a  skinfull ;  but  who,  when 
over,  plays  the  very  devil. 
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This  mighty,  blustering,  bullying,  hard-drinking  little 
strait,  was  a  place  of  great  danger  and  perplexity  to  the 
Dutch  navigators  of  ancient  days ;  hectoring  their  tub-built 
barks  in  a  most  unruly  style;  whirling  liiem  about  in  s 
manner  to  make  any  but  a  Dutchman  giddy,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  stranding  them  upon  rocks  and  reefs,  as  it  did  the 
famous  squadron  of  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  when  seeking  a  place 
to  found  the  city  of  the  Manhattoes.  Whereupon,  out  of 
sheer  spleen,  they  denominated  it  HelU-gat^  and  solemnly 
gave  It  over  to  the  devil.  This  appellation  has  since  been 
aptly  rendered  into  English  by  the  name  of  Hell-gate,  and 
into  nonsense  by  the  name  of  ffurl-gntCy  according  to  certain 
foreign  intruders,  who  neither  understood  Dutch  nor  English 
— may  St.  Nicholas  confound  them  ! 

This  strait  of  Hell-gate  was  a  place  of  great  awe  and  per- 
ilous enterprise  to  me  in  my  boyhood,  having  been  much  of 
a  navigator  on  those  small  seas,  and  having  more  than  once 
run  the  risk  of  shipwreck  and  drowning  in  the  course  of 
certain  holiday  voyages,  to  which,  in  common  with  otlier 
Dutch  urchins,  I  was  rather  prone.  Indeed,  partly  from  the 
name,  and  partly  from  various  strange  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  this  place  had  far  more  terrors  in  the  eyes  of 
my  truant  companions  and  myself  than  had  Scylla  and  Cha- 
ry bdis  for  the  navigators  of  yore. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strait,  and  hard  by  a  group  of  rocks 
called  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  there  lay  the  wreck  of  a  vessel 
which  had  been  entangled  in  the  whirlpools  and  stranded  dur- 
ing a  storm.  There  was  a  wild  story  told  to  us  of  this  being 
the  wreck  of  a  pirate,  and  some  tale  of  bloody  murder  which 
I  cannot  now  recollect,  but  which  made  us  regard  it  with 
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great  awe,  and  keep  fur  from  it  in  our  eruisings.  Indeed,  the 
desolate  look  of  the  forlorn  hulk,  and  the  fearful  place  where 
it  lay  rotting,  were  enough  to  awaken  strange  notions.  A 
row  of  timber-heads,  blackened  by  time,  just  peered  above 
the  sur&ce  at  high  water ;  but  at  low  tide  a  considerable  part 
of  the  hull  was  bare,  and  its  great  ribs  or  timbers,  partly 
stripped  of  their  planks,  and  dripping  with  sea-weeds,  looked 
like  the  huge  skeleton  of  some  sea-monster.  There  was  also 
the  stump  of  a  mast,  with  a  few  ropes  and  blocks  swinging 
about  and  whistling  in  the  wind,  while  the  sea-gull  wheeled 
and  screamed  arouud  the  melancholy  carcass.  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  some  hobgoblin  tale  of  sailors'  ghosts  being 
seen  about  this  wreck  at  nighty  with  bare  skulls*  and  blue 
lights  in  their  sockets  instead  of  eyes,  but  I  have  forgotten  all 
the  particulars. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  neighborhood  was  like  the  straits 
of  Pelorus  of  yore,  a  region  of  fable  and  romance  to  me. 
From  the  strait  to  the  Manhattoes,  the  borders  of  the  Sound 
are  greatly  diversified,  being  broken  and  indented  by  rocky 
nooks  overhung  with  trees,  which  give  them  a  wild  and  ro- 
mantic look.  In  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  they  abounded 
with  traditions  about  pirates,  ghosts,  smugglers,  and  buried 
money ;  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  young  minds 
of  my  companions  and  myself. 

As  I  grew  to  more  mature  years,  I  made  diligent  research 
after  the  truth  of  these  strange  traditions  i  for  1  have  always 
been  a  curious  investigator  of  the  valuable  but  obscure 
branches  of  the  history  of  my  native  province.  I  found 
infinite  difficulty,  however,  in  arriving  at  any  precise  infor- 
mation.   In  seeking  to  dig  up  one  fact,  it  is  incredible  the 
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number  of  fables  that  I  unearthed.  I  will  say  nothing  of  thA 
devil's  stepping-stones,  by  which  the  arch-fiend  made  his 
retreat  from  Connecticut  to  Long  Island,  across  the  Sound; 
seeing  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  learnedly  treated  by  a 
worthy  friend  and  contemporary  historian,  whom  I  have  fur- 
nished with  particulars  thereof.*  Neither  will  I  say  any 
thing  of  the  black  man  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  seated  in  the 
stem  of  a  jolly-boat,  who  used  to  be  seen  about  Hell-gate  in 
stormy  weather,  and  who  wont  by  the  name  of  the  pirate's 
spuke^  (i.  e.,  pirate's  ghost,)  and  whom,  it  is  said,  old  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  once  shot  with  a  silver  bullet;  because  I 
never  could  meet  with  any  person  of  stanch  credibility  who 
professed  to  have  seen  this  spectrum,  unless  it  were  the 
widow  of  Manus  Conklen,  the  blacksmith,  of  Frogsneck ;  but 
then,  poor  woman,  she  was  a  little  purblind,  and  might  have 
been  mistaken ;  though  they  say  she  saw  farther  than  other 
folks  in  the  dark. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  little  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
the  tales  of  pirates  and  their  buried  money,  about  which  I 
was  most  curious ;  and  the  following  is  all  that  I  could,  for  a 
long  time,  collect,  that  had  any  thing  like  an  fur  of  authen- 
ticity. 

*  For  t  rery  interesting  and  authentic  account  of  the  devil  and  his 
ttepping-stones,  see  the  valuable  Memoir  read  before  the  New  York 
HLstorioal  Society,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Knickerbock«r,  by  hia  friend, 
an  eminent  jurist  of  the  place. 
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TN  old  times,  just  after  the  territory  of  the  New-Nether- 
-''  lands  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States-General  of  Holland,  by  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  while  it  was  as  yet  in  an  unquiet 
state,  the  province  was  a  great  resort  of  random  adventurers, 
loose  livers,  and  all  that  class  of  hap-hazard  fellows  who  live 
by  their  wits,  and  dislike  the  old-&shioned  restraint  of  law 
and  gospel.  Among  these,  the  foremost  were  the  buccaneers, 
lliese  were  rovers  of  the  deep,  who  perhaps  in  time  of  war 
had  been  educated  in  those  schools  of  piracy,  the  privateers ; 
but  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder,  had  ever  re- 
tained a  hankering  after  it.  There  is  but  a  slight  step  from 
the  privateersman  to  the  pirate ;  both  fight  for  the  love  of 
plunder ;  Only  that  the  latter  is  the  bravest,  as  he  dares  both 
the  enemy  and  the  gallows. 

But  in  whatever  school  they  had  been  taught,  the  bucca- 
neers that  kept  about  the  English  colonies  were  daring 
iellowa,  and  made  sad  work  in  times  of  peace  among  the 
Spanish  settlements  and  Spanish  merchantmen.  The  easy 
aoeeas  to  the  harbor  of  the  Manhattoes,  the  number  of  hiding, 
plaoes  about  its  waters,  and  the  laxity  of  its  scaroely-organ- 
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ized  goyemment,  made  it  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  pirates ; 
where  they  might  dispose  of  their  booty,  and  concert  new 
depredations.  As  they  brought  home  with  them  wealthy 
hiding  of  all  kinds,  the  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  and  the  sump 
tuous  spoils  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  disposed  of  them 
"with  the  proverbial  carelessness  of  freebooters,  they  were 
M'elcomo  visitors  to  the  thrifly  traders  of  the  Manhattoes. 
Crews  of  these  desperadoes,  therefore,  the  runagates  of  every 
country  and  every  clime,  might  be  seen  swa^ering  in  open 
day  about  the  streets  of  the  little  burgh,  elbowing  its  quiet 
mynheers ;  trafficking  away  their  rich  outlandish  plunder  at 
half  or  quarter  price  to  the  wary  merchant ;  and  then  squan- 
dering their  prize-money  in  taverns,  drinking,  gambling,  sing- 
ing, swearing,  shouting,  and  astounding  the  neighborhood 
with  midnight  brawl  and  ruffian  revelry. 

At  length  these  excesses  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  be- 
come a  scandal  to  the  provinces,  and  to  call  loudly  for  the 
interposition  of  government.  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  widely-extended  evil,  and  to  ferret 
this  vermin  brood  out  of  the  colonics. 

Among  the  agents  employed  to  execute  this  purpose  was 
the  notorious  Captain  Kidd.  He  had  long  been  an  equivocal 
character  ;  one  of  those  nondescript  animals  of  the  ocean  that 
are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
trader,  something  more  of  a  smuggler,  with  a  considerable 
dash  of  the  picaroon.  He  had  traded  for  many  years  among 
the  pirates,  in  a  little  rakish,  musquito-built  vessel,  that  could 
run  into  all  kinds  of  waters.  He  knew  all  their  haunts  and 
lurkmg-places ;    was  always  hooking  about  on  mysterious 
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Toyages,  and  was  as  busy  as  a  Mother  Gary's  chicken  in  a 
storm. 

This  nondescript  personage  was  pitchexl  upon  by  govern- 
ment as  the  very  man  to  hunt  tho  pirates  by  sea,  upon  the 
good  old  maxim  of  ^  setting  a  rogne  to  catch  a  rogue ; "  or 
as  otters  are  sometimes  used  to  catch  their  cousins^erman, 
the  Ssh, 

Kidd  accordingly  sailed  for  New  York,  in  1095,  in  a 
gallant  vessel  called  the  Adventure  Galley,  well  armed  and 
duly  commissioned.  On  arriving  at  his  old  haunts,  however, 
he  shipped  his  crew  on  new  terms ;  enlisted  a  number  of  his 
old  comrades,  lads  of  the  knife  and  the  pistol ;  and  then  set 
sail  ibr  the  East.  Instead  of  cruising  against  pirates,  he 
turned  pirate  himself;  steered  to  the  Madeiras,  to  Bonavi8t% 
and  Madagascar,  and  cruised  about  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Here,  among  other  maritime  robberies,  he  captured  a 
Hch  Quodah  merchantman,  manned  by  Moors,  though  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman.  Kidd  would  fain  have  passed 
this  off  for  a  worthy  exploit,  as.  being  a  kind  of  crusade 
against  the  infidels ;  but  government  had  long  since  lost  all 
relish  for  such  Christian  triumphs. 

After  i-oaming  tho  seas,  traflicking  his  prizes,  and  chang- 
ing from  ship  to  ship,  Kidd  hod  the  hardihood  to  return  to 
Boston,  laden  with  booty,  with  a  crew  of  swaggering  com- 
panions at  his  heels. 

Times,  however,  were  changed,     llie  buccaneers  could  no 

longer  show  a  whisker  in  the  colonies  with  impunity.    The 

new  governor,  Lord  Bollamont,  had  signalized  himself  by  his 

ceal  in  extirpating  ^these  oBeaden;  and  was  donbly  exaspe- 
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rated  against  Kidd,  having  been  instrumental  in  appaintiiig 
him  to  the  trust  which  he  had  betrayed.  No  sooner,  ther^ 
fore,  did  he  show  himself  in  Boston,  than  the  alarm  was 
given  of  his  reappearance,  and  measures  were  taken  to  arrest 
this  cutpurse  of  the  ocean.  The  daring  character  which  Kidd 
had  acquired,  however,  and  the  desperate  fellows  who  fol< 
lowed  like  bull-dogs  at  his  heels,  caused  a  little  delay  in  his 
arrest  He  took  advantage  of  this,  it  is  said, -to  bury  the 
greater  part  of  his  treasures,  and  then  carried  a  high 
head  about  the  streets  of  Boston.  He  even  attempted 
to  defend  himself  when  arrested,  but  was  secured  and 
thrown  into  prison,  with  his  followers.  Such  was  the 
formidable  character  of  this  pirate,  and  his  crew,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  despatch  a  frigate  to  bring  them  to  Eng- 
land. Great  exertions  were  made  to  screen  him  from  justice, 
but  in  vain  ;  he  and  his  comrades  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  at  Execution  Dock  in  London.  Kidd  died  hard,  for 
the  rope  with  which  he  was  first  tied  up  broke  with  his 
weight,  and  he  tumbled  to  the  ground.  He  was  tied  up  a 
second  time,  and  more  efTectually  ;  hence  came,  doubtless,  the 
story  of  Kidd^s  having  a  charmed  life,  and  that  he  had  to  be 
twice  hanged. 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  Kidd^s  history ;  but  it  has 
given  birth  to  an  innumerable  progeny  of  traditions.  The 
report  of  his  having  buried  great  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels 
before  his  arrest,  set  the  brains  of  all  the  good  people  along 
the  coast  in  a  ferment.  There  were  rumors  on  rumors  of 
great  sums  of  money  found  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  one 
part  of  the  oountry,  sometimes  in  another;   of  ooina  witii 
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inscriptions,  doubtless  the  spoils  of  his  eastern 
priieSy  but  which  the  oommon  people  looked  upon  with 
■uperstitious  awe,  regarding  the  Moorish  letters  as  diabolical 
or  magical  characters. 

Some  reported  the  treasure  to  have  been  buried  in  soli- 
tary, unsettled  places,  about  Plymouth  and  Cape  Cod ;  but 
by  degrees  various  other  parts,  not  only  on  the  eastern  coast, 
but  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  and  even  of  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island,  were  gilded  by  these  rumors.  In  fact,  the 
rigorous  measures  of  Lord  Bellamont  spread  sudden  conster- 
nation among  the  buccaneers  in  every  part  of  the  provinces : 
they  secreted  their  money  and  jewels  in  lonely  out-of-tho-way 
places,  about  the  wild  shores  of  the  rivers  and  sea-coast,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  hand 
of  justice  prevented  many  of  them  from  ever  returning  to  re- 
gain their  buried  treasures,  which  remained,  and  remain  prob- 
ably to  tliis  day,  objects  of  enterprise  for  the  money-digger. 

This  is  the  cause  of  those  frequent  reports  of  trees  and 
rocks  bearing  mysterious  marks,  supposed  to  indicate  the 
Mfots  where  treasures  lay  hidden ;  and  many  have  been  the 
Tansackings  after  the  pirate's  booty.  In  all  the  stories  which 
once  abounded  of  these  enterprises,  the  devil  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Either  he  was  conciliated  by  ceremonies  and 
invocations,  or  some  solemn  compact  was  made  with  him. 
Still  he  was  ever  prone  to  play  the  money-diggers  some  slip- 
pery trick.  Some  would  dig  so  far  as  to  come  to  an  iron 
cheat,  when  some  baffling  circumstance  was  sure  to  take 
place.  Either  the  earth  would  fall  in  and  fill  up  the  pit,  or 
ionia  direful  noise  or  ^>paritioii  would  firi^tea  the  party 
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from  the  place :  sometimes  tlio  devil  himself  would  iq^pett; 
and  bear  off  the  prize  when  within  their  very  grasp ;  and  if 
they  revisited  the  place  the  next  day,  not  a  trace  would  bo 
found  of  their  labors  of  the  preceding  night. 

All  these  rumors,  however,  were  extremely  vague,  and 
for  a  long  time  tantalized,  without  gratifying,  my  curiosity. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  hard  to  get  at  as  truth,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  but  truth  that  J  care  for.  I 
sought  among  all  my  favorite  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, the  oldest  iuhabitants,  and  particularly  the  old  Dutch 
wives  of  the  province ;  but  though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
better  versed  than  most  men  in  the  curious  history  of  mj 
native  province,  yet  for  a  long  time  my  inquiries  were  unat- 
tended with  any  substantial  result. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  one  calm  day  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  I  was  relaxing  myself  from  the  toils  of 
severe  study,  by  a  day's  amusement  in  fishing  in  those  waters 
which  had  been  the  favorite  resort  of  my  boyhood.  I  was  in 
company  with  several  worthy  bui^hers  of  my  native  city, 
among  whom  were  more  than  one  illustrious  member  of  the 
corporation,  whose  names,  did  I  dare  to  mention  them,  would 
do  honor  to  my  humble  page.  Our  sport  was  indifTorent. 
The  fish  did  not  bite  freely,  and  wo  frequently  changed  our 
fishing-ground  without  bettering  our  luck.  Wo  were  at 
length  anchored  close  under  a  ledge  of  rocky  coast,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Manhatta.  It  was  a  still,  warm 
day.  The  stream  whirled  and  dimpled  by  us,  withoui  a 
wave  or  even  a  ripple;  and  every  thing  was  so  calm  and 
quiet,  that  it  was  almost  startling  when  the  kingfisher  would 
pitch  himself  from  the  branch  of  some  high  tree,  and  after 
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•Qspoidlng  himself  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  to  take  his  aim, 
would  souse  into  tho  smooth  water  afVcr  his  prey.  Whilo 
we  were  lolling  in  our  boat,  half  drowsy  with  the  warm  still- 
ness of  tho  day,  and  tho  dulncss  of  our  sport,  one  of  our 
party,  a  worthy  alderman,  was  overtaken  by  a  slumber,  and, 
as  he  dozed,  suffered  the  sinker  of  his  dn)p-line  to  lie  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  On  waking,  he  found  he  had  caught 
•omethiiig  of  importance  from  the  weight  On  drawing  it  to 
the  sarfiM^e,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  it  a  long  pistol 
of  very  curious  and  outlandish  fashion,  which,  from  its  rusted 
oondltioiiy  and  its  stock  being  wormeateu  and  covered  with 
barnades,  appeared  to  have  lain  a  long  time  under  water. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  this  document  of  warfare, 
ocoamoned  much  speculation  among  my  pacific  companions. 
One  supposed  it  to  have  fallen  there  during  the  revolutionary 
war ;  another,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fashion,  attributed 
it  to  the  voyagers  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement ;  per- 
chance to  the  renowned  Adrian  Block,  who  explored  the 
Sound,  and  discovered  Block  Island,  since  so  noted  for  its 
cheese.  But  a  third,  after  regarding  it  for  some  time,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  of  veritable  Spanish  workmanship. 

**  m  warrant,^'  said  ho,  '^  if  this  pistol  could  talk,  it  would 
tell  strange  stories  of  hard  fights  among  the  Spanish  Dons. 
Fve  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  relic  of  the  buccaneers  of  old  times 
*— who  knows  but  it  belonged  to  Kidd  himself?  " 

"  Ah !  that  Kidd  was  a  resolute  fellow,'*  cried  an  old  iron- 
fiM^  Cape  Cod  whaler. — **  There's  a  fine  old  song  about  hinv 
all  to  the  tune  of — 

My  namt  ii  Captahi  Kidd, 
Am  I  laikd,  as  I  niled— 
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And  then  it  t«lk  about  how  he  gained  the  devil's  good  graOM 
by  burying  the  Bible : 

I  had  the  Bible  in  my  hud. 

As  I  nilcd,  u  I  tiUcd, 
And  I  buried  it  In  the  land, 

Aa  I  ufled. — 

"  Odsfish,  if  I  thought  this  pistol  had  belonged  to  Kidd,  I 
should  set  great  store  by  it,  for  curiosity's  sake.  By  the 
way,  I  recollect  a  story  about  a  fellow  who  once  dug  up 
Kidd'a  buried  money,  which  was  written  by  a  ndg^bor  of 
mine,  and  which  I  learnt  by  heart.  As  the  fish  dcm't  Ule 
just  now,  I'll  tell  it  to  you,  by  way  of  passing  away  tba 
time." — And  so  saying,  he  gave  us  the  following  narration. 
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A  FEW  miles  from  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
deep  inlet,  winding  several  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
oountrj  from  Charles  Bay,  and  terminating  in  a  thickly- 
wooded  swamp  or  morass.  On  one  side  of  this  inlet  is  a  beau- 
tiful dark  grove ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  land  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge  into  a  high  ridge,  on  which  grow  a  few 
scattered  oaks  of  great  age  and  immense  size.  Under  one  of 
these  gigantic  trees,  according  to  old  stories,  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate.  The 
inlet  allowed  a  facility  to  bring  the  money  in  a  boat  secretly 
and  at  night  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hill ;  the  elevation  of  the 
place  permitted  a  good  look-out  to  be  kept  that  no  one  was 
at  hand ;  while  the  remarkable  trees  formed  good  landmarks 
by  which  the  place  might  easily  be  found  again.  The  old 
stories  add,  moreover,  that  the  devil  presided  at  the  hiding  of 
the  money,  and  took  it  under  his  guardianship  ;  but  this,  it  is 
well  known,  he  always  does  with  buried  treasure,  particularly 
when  it  has  been  ill-gotten.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Kidd  never 
returned  to  recover  his  wealth ;  being  shortly  after  seized  at 
Boston,  sent  out  to  England,  and  there  hanged  for  a  pirate. 
About  the  year  1727,  just  at  the  time  that  earthquakes 
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were  prevalent  in  New  England,  and  shook  many  tall  sinners 
down  upon  their  knees,  there  lived  near  this  place  a  meagre, 
miserly  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Tom  Walker.  lie  had  a  wife 
as  miserly  as  himself:  they  were  so  miserly  that  they  even 
conspired  to  cheat  each  other.  Whatever  the  woman  could 
lay  hands  on,  she  hid  away  ;  a  hen  could  not  cackle  hut  she 
was  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  new-laid  egg.  Her  husband 
was  continually  prying  about  to  detect  her  secret  hoards,  and 
many  and  fierce  were  the  conflicts  that  took  place  about  what 
ought  to  have  been  common  property.  They  lived  in  a  forlorn- 
looking  house  that  stood  alone,  and  had  an  air  of  starvation. 
A  few  straggling  savin-trees,  emblems  of  sterility,  grew  near 
it ;  no  smoke  ever  curled  from  its  chimney ;  no  traveller 
stopped  at  its  door.  A  miserable  horse,  whose  ribs  were  as 
articulate  as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  stalked  about  a  field, 
where  a  thin  carpet  of  moss,  scarcely  covering  the  ragged 
beds  of  puddingstone,  tantalized  and  balked  his  hunger ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  lean  his  head  over  the  fence,  look 
piteously  at  the  passer-by,  and  seem  to  petition  deliverance 
from  this  land  of  famine. 

The  house  and  its  inmates  had  altogether  a  bad  name. 
Tom's  wife  was  a  tall  termagant,  fierce  of  temper,  loud  of 
tongue,  and  strong  of  arm.  Iler  voice  was  oflen  heard  in 
wordy  warfare  with  her  husband ;  'and  his  face  sometimes 
showed  signs  that  their  conflicts  were  not  confined  to  words. 
No  one  ventured,  however,  to  interfere  between  them.  The 
lonely  wayfarer  shrunk  within  himself  at  the  horrid  clamor 
and  clapper-clawing ;  eyed  the  den  of  discord  askance ;  and 
hurried  on  his  way,  rejoicing,  if  a  bachelor,  in  his  colibacy. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  Imd  been  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
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tteighborhdod,  he  took  what  he  considered  a  short  cut  home- 
ward, through  the  swamp.  Like  most  short  cuts,  it  was  an 
ill-ehosen  niute.  Tlie  swamp  was  thickly  grown  with  great 
glooiAy  pines  and  hemlocks,  some  of  them  ninety  feet  high, 
which  made  it  dark  at  noonday,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the  owls 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  full  of  pits  and  quagmires, 
partly  covered  with  weeds  and  mosses,  where  the  green  sur- 
£ioe  often  betrayed  the  traveller  into  a  gulf  of  black,  smother. 
ing  mud :  there  were  also  dark  and  stagnant  pools,  the  abodes 
of  the  tadpole,  the  bull-frog,  and  the  water-snake ;  where  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  hall^rowned,  half-rotting, 
looking  like  alligators  sleeping  in  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way  cautiously  through 
this  treacherous  forest ;  stepping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  rushes 
and  roots,  which  afforded  precarious  footholds  among  deep 
sloughs ;  or  pacing  carefully,  like  a  cat,  along  thp  prostrate 
trunks  of  trees;  startled  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  scream- 
ing of  the  bittern,  or  the  quacking  of  a  wild  duck  rising  on 
the  wing  from  some  solitary  pool.  At  length  he  arrived  at  a 
firm  piit-e  of  ground,  which  ran  out  like  a  peninsula  into  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  swamp.  It  hod  been  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Indians  during  their  wars  with  the  first  colonists. 
Here  they  had  thrown  up  a  kind  of  fort,  which  they  had 
looked  upon  as  almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place 
of  refUge  for  their  squaws  and  children.  Nothing  renuiined  of 
the  old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  embankments,  gradually  sinking 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and  already  overgrown 
in  part  by  oaks  an<^  other  forest  trees,  the  foliage  of  which 
formed  a  contrast  to   the  dark  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the 

swamp. 

17* 
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It  was  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening  when  Tom  Walker 
reached  the  old  fort,  and  he  paused  there  awhile  to  rest  him- 
self. Any  one  but  he  would  have  felt  unwilling  to  linger  in 
this  lonely,  melancholy  place,  for  the  common  people  had  a 
bad  opinion  of  it,  from  the  stories  handed  down  from  the 
time  of  the  Indian  wars;  when  it  was  asserted  that  the 
savages  held  incantations  here,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the  evil 
spirit. 

Tom  Walker,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  troubled 
with  any  fears  of  the  kind.  He  reposed  himself  for  some 
time  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  hemlock,  listening  to  the  bodii^ 
cry  of  the  tree-toad,  and  delving «with  his  walking-staflT  into  a 
mound  of  black  mould  at  his  feet  As  he  turned  up  the  soil  un- 
consciously, his  staff  struck  against  something  hard.  He  raked 
it  out  of  the  vegetable  mould,  and  lo  !  a  cloven  skull,  with  an 
Indian  tomahawk  buried  deep  in  it,  lay  before  him.  The 
rust  on  the  weapon  showed  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
this  death-blow  had  been  given.  It  was  a  dreary  memento 
of  the  fierce  struggle  that  had  taken  place  in  this  last  foothold 
of  the  Indian  warriors. 

*"  Humph !  "  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he  gave  it  a  kick  to 
shake  the  dirt  from  it. 

"  Let  that  skull  alone  !  "  said  a  gruff  voice.  Tom  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  a  great  black  man  seated  directly 
opposite  him,  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  He  was  exceedingly 
surprised,  having  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  one  approach ; 
and  he  was  still  more  perplexed  on  observing,  as  well  as  the 
gathering  gloom  would  permit,  that  the  stranger  was  neither 
negro  nor  Indian.  It  is  true  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude  half 
Indian  garb,  and  had  a  red  belt  or  sash  swathed  round  his 
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body ;  but  his  fkoe  was  neither  black  nor  copper-color,  but 
twarthy  and  dingy,  and  bi^rimed  with  soot,  as  if  he  had  been 
■ooustomed  to  toil  among  fires  and  forges.  lie  had  a  shock 
of  coarse  black  hair,  that  stood  out  from  his  head  in  all  direo- 
tions,  and  bore  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom  with  a  pair  of  great 
red  eyes. 

*^  What  are  you  doing  on  my  grounds  ?  "  said  the  black 
man,  with  a  hoarse  growling  voice. 

^Your  grounds!"  said  Tom  with  a  sneer,  ^no  more 
your  grounds  than  mine ;  they  belong  to  Deacon  Peabody. " 

'*  Deacon  Peabody  be  d d,"  siud  the  stranger,  ^  as  I 

flatter  myself  he  will  be,  if  ho  does  not  look  more  to  his  own 
•ins  and  less  to  those  of  his  neighbors.  Look  yonder,  and  see 
how  Deacon  Peabody  is  faring." 

Tom  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  stranger  pointed, 
and  beheld  one  of  the  great  trees,  fair  and  flourishing  without, 
but  rotten  at  the  core,  and  saw  that  it  had  been  nearly  hewn 
through,  so  that  the  first  high  wind  was  likely  to  blow  it 
down.  On  the  bark  of  the  tree  was  scored  the  name  of 
Deacon  Peabody,  an  eminent  man,  who  had  waxed  wealthy  by 
driving  shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians.  He  now  looked 
around,  and  found  most  of  the  tall  trees  marked  with  the 
name  of  some  great  man  of  the  colony,  and  all  more  or  less 
■cored  by  the  axe.  The  one  on  which  he  had  been  seated, 
and  which  had  evidently  just  been  hewn  down,  bore  the  name 
of  Crowninshield ;  and  he  rccoHectod  a  mighty  rich  man  of 
that  name,  who  made  a  vulgar  display  of  wealth,  which  it  was 
whispered  he  had  acquired  by  buccaneering, 

^  He's  just  ready  for  burning ! "  said  the  black  man,  with 
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a  growl  of  triumph.    ^  You  see  I  am  likely  to  faaye  a  good 
stock  of  firewood  for  winter." 

^^But  what  right  have  you,"  said  Tom,  ^to  out  dowa 
Deacon  Peabody's  timber  ?  " 

^'The  right  of  a  prior  claim,"  said  the  other,  '^llus 
woodland  belonged  to  me  long  before  one  of  your  white>fiioed 
race  put  foot  upon  the  soil." 

^  And  pray,  who  are  you,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ?  "  said  Tom. 

'*  Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  I  am  the  wild  huntsmflC 
in  some  countries;  the  black  miner  in  others.  In  this 
neighborhood  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  woods* 
man.  I  am  he  to  whom  the  red  men  consecrated  this  spot^ 
and  in  honor  of  whom  they  now  and  then  roasted  a  white 
man,  by  way  of  sweet-smelling  sacrifice.  Since  the  red  men 
have  been  exterminated  by  you  white  savages,  I  amuse  my- 
self by  presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  Ana- 
b«aptists ;  I  am  the  great  patron  and  prompter  of  slave-deal- 
ers, and  the  grand-master  of  the  Salem  witches." 

^  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said 
Tom,  sturdily,  "  you  are  he  commonly  called  Old  Scratch." 

"The  same,  at  your  service!"  replied  the  black  man, 
with  a  half  civil  nod. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  this  interview,  according  to  the 
old  story ;  though  it  has  almost  too  familiar  an  air  to  be 
credited.  One  would  think  that  to  meet  with  such  a  singular 
personage,  in  this  wild,  lonely  place,  would  have  shaken  any 
man's  nerves ;  but  Tom  was  a  hard-minded  fellow,  not  easily 
daunted,  and  he  had  lived  so  long  with  a  termagant  wife, 
that  he  did  not  even  fear  the  devil. 

It  is  said  that  after  this  commencement  they  had  a  long  and 
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earnest  conversation  together,  as  Tom  returned  homeward. 
The  black  man  told  him  of  great  sums  of  money  buried  by 
Kidd  the  pirate,  under  the  oak-trees  on  the  high  ridge,  not 
far  from  the  morass.  All  these  were  under  his  command, 
and  protected  by  his  power,  so  that  none  could  find  them 
but  such  as  propitiated  his  favor.  These  he  offered  to  place 
within  Tom  Walker's  reach,  having  conceived  an  especial 
kindness  for  him ;  but  they  were  to  be  had  only  on  certain 
conditions.  What  these  conditions  were  may  be  easily  sur- 
mised, though  Tom  never  disclosed  them  publicly.  They 
must  have  been  very  hard,  for  he  required  time  to  think  of 
them,  and  ho  was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles  when  money 
was  in  view.  When  they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  the  stranger  paused — ^  What  proof  have  I  that  all 
you  have  been  telling  me  is  true?"  said  Tom.  "There's 
my  signature,'*  said  the  black  man,  pressing  his  finger  on 
Tom's  forehead.  So  saying,  he  turned  off  among  the  thickets 
of  the  swamp,  and  seemed,  as  Tom  said,  to  go  down  down, 
down,  into  the  earth,  until  nothing  but  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders could  be  seen,  and  so  on,  until  he  totally  disappeared. 

When  Tom  reached  home,  he  found  the  black  print  of  a 
finger  burnt,  as  it  were,  into  his  forehead,  which  nothing  could 
obliterate. 

The  first  news  his  wife  had  to  tell  him  was  the  sudden 
death  of  Absalom  Crowninshield,  the  rich  buccaneer.  It  M-as 
announced  in  the  papers  with  the  usual  flourish,  that  *^  A 
great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel." 

Tom  recollected  the  tree  which  his  black  friend  had  just 
hewn  down,  and  which  waa  ready  for  burning.  *'  Let  the 
17* 
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freebooter  roast,**  said  Tom,  "  who  oares ! "     He  now  felt  oon- 
vinoed  that  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  was  no  illusion. 

He  was  not  prone  to  let  his  wife  into  his  confidence; 
but  as  this  was  an  uneasy  secret,  ho  willingly  shared  it  with 
her.  All  her  avarice  was  awakened  at  the  mention  of  hidden 
gold,  and  she  urged  her  husband  to  comply  with  the  bltek 
man*s  terms,  and  secure  what  would  make  them  wealthy  for 
life.  However  Tom  might  have  felt  disposed  to  sell  hims^ 
to  Uie  Devil,  he  was  determined  not  to  do  so  to  oblige  his  wife ; 
so  he  flatly  refused,  out  of  the  mere  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Many  and  bitter  were  the  quarrels  they  had  on  the  sulject; 
but  the  more  she  talked,  the  more  resolute  was  Tom  not  to  bo 
damned  to  please  her. 

At  length  she  determined  to  drive  the  bargain  on  her 
own  account,  and  if  she  succeeded,  to  keep  all  the  gain  to 
herself.  Being  of  the  same  fearless  temper  as  her  husband, 
she  set  off  for  the  old  Indian  fort  towards  the  close  of  a 
summer's  day.  She  was  many  hours  absent.  When  she 
came  back,  she  was  reserved  and  sullen  in  her  replies.  Sbe 
spoke  something  of  a  black  man,  whom  she  had  met  about 
twilight,  hewing  at  the  root  of  a  tall  tree.  He  was  sulky, 
however,  and  would  not  come  to  terms :  she  was  to  go 
again  with  a  propitiatory  offering,  but  what  it  was  she  for- 
bore to  say. 

The  next  evening  she  set  ofl*  again  for  the  swamp,  with 
her  apron  heavily  laden.  Tom  waited  and  waited  for  her, 
but  in  vain ;  midnight  came,  but  she  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance :  morning,  noon,  night  returned,  but  still  she  did 
not  come.  Tom  now  grew  uneasy  for  her  safety,  especiallT 
as  he  found  she  had  carried  off  in  her  apron  the  silver  teapot 
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md  spoons,  and  every  portable  article  of  value.  Another  night 
elapsed,  another  morning  came ;  but  no  wife.  In  a  word,  she 
was  never  heard  of  more. 

What  was  her  real  fate  nobody  knows,  in  consequence  of 
80  many  pretending  to  know.  It  is  one  of  those  facts  which 
have  become  confounded  by  a  variety  of  historians.  Some 
asserted  that  she  lost  her  way  among  the  tangled  mazes  of 
the  swamp,  and  sank  into  some  pit  or  slough ;  others,  more 
uncharitable,  hinted  that  she  had  eloped  with  the  household 
booty,  and  made  off  to  some  other  province ;  while  others 
surmised  that  the  tempter  had  decoyed  her  into  a  dismal 
quagmire,  on  the  top  of  which  her  hat  was  found  lying.  In 
oonfiFmation  of  this,  it  was  said  a  great  black  num,  with  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  was  seen  late  that  very  evening  coming 
out  of  the  swamp,  carrying  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron, 
with  an  ur  of  surly  triumph. 

The  most  current  and  probable  story,  however,  observes, 
that  Tom  Walker  grew  so  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  wife 
and  his  property,  that  he  set  out  at  length  to  seek  them  both 
at  the  Indian  fort.  During  a  long  summer's  afternoon  he 
searched  about  the  gloomy  place,  but  no  wife  was  to  be 
seen.  He  called  her  name  repeatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded  to  his  voice,  as  he 
flew  screaming  by  ;  or  the  bull-frog  croaked  dolefully  from  a 
neighboring  pool.  At  length,  it  is  said,  just  in  the  brown 
hour  of  twilight,  when  the  owls  began  to  hoot,  and  the  bats 
to  flit  about,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  clamor  of 
carrion  crows  hovering  about  a  cypress-tree.  He  looked  up, 
and  beheld  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  and  hanging  m  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  great  vulture  perched  hard  by,  as 
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if  keeping  watch  upon  it.  He  leaped  with  joy;  for  ho 
cognized  his  wifo'a  npi'on,  aiid  supposed  it  to  contain 
household  valuables. 

"  Let  us  get  hold  of  the  property,"  said  he,  eonsolin^y 
himself,  "  and  we  will  endeavor  to  do  without  llic  woman 

As  he  scranibled  up  the  tree,  the  vulture  spread  its 
wings,  and  sailed  olT  screaming  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest.  Touj  seized  the  checked  apron,  but  woeful  sigbl ! 
found  nothing  but  a  he.irt  and  liver  tied  up  in  it ! 

Such,  according  to  this  most  authentic  old  story,  was  all 
that  was  to  be  f<mnd  of  Tom's  wife.  She  hod  prubobly  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  blaek  man  as  she  had  l>ecn  accu*- 
tomed  to  deal  with  her  husband ;  but  though  a  female  Kold 
is  generally  considered  a  Diateh  for  the  devil,  yet  in  this  in- 
stance she  appears  to  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  She  mutt 
have  died  game,  however ;  fur  it  is  said  Tom  noticttl  mnnj' 
prints  of  cloven  feet  dueply  stamped  about  the  tree,  and 
handfuls  of  hair,  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  plucked  fr 
the  coarse  black  shock  of  the  woodman.  Tom  knew  hi 
prowess  by  experience.  He  shnjgged  hLs  shouldcm,  as 
looked  at  the  signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing.  "  Egad,' 
he  to  himself,  "  Uld  Scratch  must  have  bad  a  tough  tirao  a( 
iti" 

Tom  consoled  himself  li^r  the  loss  of  his  property,  i 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  fur  ho  was  a  man  of  fortitude.  Ha  e 
fell  something  like  gratitude  towards  the  black  woodia 
who,  ho  considered,  had  done  him  a  kindness. 
thei'efore,  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  lint  A 
some  lime  without  success ;  tliu  old  black-legs  playi^  ii 
fijr  whatever  people  may  think,  he  is  not  alw»yii  to  lie  I 
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for  calling  for :  ho  knows  how  to  play  his  cards  when  pretty 
sure  of  his  game. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had  whetted  Tom's 
eagerness  to  the  quick,  and  prepared  him  to  agree  to  any 
thing  rather  than  not  gain  the  promised  treasure,  he  met  the 
black  man  one  evening  in  his  usual  woodman's  dress,  with 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  sauntering  along  the  swamp,  and 
humming  a  tune.  He  affected  to  receive  Tom's  advances 
with  great  indifference,  made  brief  replies,  and  went  on  hum- 
ming his  tune. 

By  degrees,  however,  Tom  brought  him  to  business,  and 
they  began  to  haggle  about  the  terms  on  which  the  former 
was  to  have  the  pirate's  treasure.  There  was  one  condition 
which  need  not  be  mentioned,  being  generally  understood  in 
all  cases  where  the  devil  grants  favors ;  but  there  were 
others  about  which,  though  of  less  importance,  he  was  inflex- 
ibly obstinate.  He  insisted  tliat  the  money  found  through 
his  means  should  be  employed  in  his  service.  lie  proposed, 
therefore,  that  Tom  should  employ  it  in  the  black  trafllick ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  fit  out  a  slave-ship.  This,  how- 
over,  Tom  resolutely  refused  :  he  was  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  but  the  devil  himself  could  not  tempt  him  to  turn 
slave-trader. 

Finding  Tom  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  he  did  not  in- 
sist upon  it,  but  proposed,  instead,  that  he  should  turn 
usurer ;  the  devil  being  extremely  anxious  for  the  increase 
of  usurers,  looking  upon  them  as  his  peculiar  people. 

To  this  no  objections  were  made,  for  it  was  just  to  Tom's 
taste. 
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"  You  shall  open  a  broker's  aboii  in  Uuston  next  mem 
Buid  the  black  man. 

"  I'll  Jo  it  tomorrow,  if  you  wisU,"  said  Tom  Wmlker. 

"  You  shall  lend  money  at  two  per  oeuU  a  month.** 

"  EgaJ,  I'll  ehnrge  four  ! "  replied  Tom  Walker. 

"  You  shall  extort  bunds,  foreclose  mortgages,  drire 
merchants  to  bankruptcy " 

"  rU  lirivti  them  to  the  d 1,"  tried  Tom  Walker. 

"  You  are  tho  usurer  for  my  money  t "  said  black-h 
with  delight.     "  When  will  you  want  the  rhino  i  " 

"  This  very  night," 

"Done  !  "  said  the  devil, 

"  Done  ! "  said  Tom  Walker,— So  they  shook  hands  ( 
struck  a  bargain. 

A  few  days'  time  aaw  Tom  W«tkcr  seated  behind 
desk  in  a  counting-house  in  Doston. 

Ilia  reputatiun  fur  a  ready. moneyed  man,  who  would  I( 
money  out  for  a  good  consideration,  soon  spread  abro 
Everybody  remembers  tho  time  of  Governor  Bc-leher,  «1 
money  was  particularly  scarce.  It  was  a  time  of  p^ 
credit.  The  country  had  been  deluged  with  govemm 
bills,  the  famous  Land  Bank  had  bct-u  established  ;  there  I 
been  a  rage  for  speculating;  tho  people  had  run  mad  « 
schemes  for  new  seflementa ;  for  biiitdinj;  cities  in  the  i 
demcss ;  land-jobbers  went  about  with  maps  of  g;rants,  1 
townships,  and  Eldorados,  lying  ni'body  knew  where,  1 
which  everybody  was  ready  to  purchase.  In  a  word,  I 
great  speculating  fever  which  breaks  out  every  now  acd  U 
in  tho  country,  Imd  raged  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  eve 
body  was  dreaming  of  making  sudden  fortunes  from  iiothll 
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As  usual  the  fever  had  subsided;  the  dream  had  gone  off, 
and  the  imaginary  fortunes  with  it ;  the  patients  were  left  in 
doleful  plight,  and  the  whole  country  resounded  with  the 
consequent  cry  of ''  hard  times." 

At  this  propitious  time  of  public  distress  did  Tom 
Walker  set  up  as  usurer  in  Boston.  His  door  was  soon 
thronged  by  customers.  The  needy  and  adventurous;  the 
gambling  speculator;  the  dreaming  land-jobber;  the  thrift- 
less tradesman ;  the  merchant  with  cracked  credit ;  in  short, 
every  one  driven  to  raise  money  by  desperate  means  and 
desperate  sacrifices,  hurried  to  Tom  Walker. 

Thus  Tom  was  the  universal  friend  of  the  needy,  and 
acted  like  a  *^  friend  in  need ; "  that  is  to  say,  he  always 
exacted  good  pay  and  good  security.  In  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  applicant  was  the  hardness  of  his  terms.  He 
accumulated  bonds  and  mortgages;  gradually  squeezed  his 
customers  closer  and  closer :  and  sent  them  at  length,  dry  as 
a  sponge,  from  his  door. 

In  this  way  he  made  money  hand  over  hand ;  became  a 
rich  and  mighty  man,  and  exalted  his  cocked  hat  upon 
'Qiaiige.  He  built  himself,  as  usual,  a  vast  house,  out  of 
ostentation;  but  left  the  greater  part  of  it  unfinished  and 
unfurnished,  out  of  parsimony.  He  even  sot  up  a  carriage  in 
the  fulness  of  his  vainglory,  though  he  nearly  starved  the 
horses  which  drew  it ;  and  as  the  ungreased  wheels  groaned 
and  screeched  on  the  axle-trees,  you  would  have  thought  you 
heard  the  souls  of  the  poor  debtors  he  was  squeezing. 

As  Tom  waxed  old,  however,  he  grew  thoughtful. 
Having  secured  the  good  things  of  this  world,  he  began  to 
feel  anxious  about  those  of  the  next.    He  thought  with  regret 
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I>arg4iii  III-  )uul  made  with  Ids  bUck  friend,  «iid  act  ik 
I  Work  tu  t'liiiit  him  uut  of  the  conditiona.  H«  bwuM^ 
ire.  ikll  I'l'  a  sudden,  &  violent  ehurei^goer.    lie  pnyed 

!U\ii  siri'iiuuuslj',  OS  if  Iwaven  were  to  be  taken  bj 
ir  lun^pi.     Indued,  one  might  alwmys  tell  wboi  he  had 

iiiiitt  (luring  the  week,  by  the  clunor  of  hU  Sunday 
jn.  The  (jiiiot  Chriitians  who  had  boon  modeatlj  and 
isily  truvt'lling  ZioDward,  were    Btruck   with    aelfre- 

Hi  Bi->'iiig  themaelvea  ao  suddenly  outstripped  in  their 

by  this  new-made  convert.  Tom  was  as  rigid  in 
lis  iis  in  money  matters ;  ho  waa  a  stem  supervisor  and 
LT  of  liis  m-ighbors,  and  seemed  to  think  every  sin 
.1  up  ti)  tlii'Ir  ocvttunt  became  a  credit  un  his  own  aide  of 
■^,:  Un  i-wa  talked  of  the  expediency  of  reviving  the 
iiiioii  111' Cjiiukcrs  and  Anabaptists.  In  a  wonl,  Tom's 
his  riches. 
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Us  hone  standing  ready  for  mounting,  and  he  was  deter* 
mined  at  the  worst  to  give  his  old  friend  a  run  for  it.  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  mere  old  wives'  fable.  If  he  really 
did  take  such  a  precaution,  it  was  totally  superfluous ;  at 
least  so  says  the  authentic  old  l^end ;  which  closes  his  story 
in  the  following  manner. 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  in  the  dog-days,  just  as  a  ter- 
rible black  thundergust  was  coming  up,  Tom  sat  in  hjs  count- 
ing house  in  his  white  linen  cap  and  India  silk  morning-gown. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  by  which  he 
would  complete  the  ruin  of  an  unlucky  land  speculator  for 
whom  he  had  professed  the  greatest  friendship.  The  poor 
land-jobber  b^ged  him  to  grant  a  few  months'  indul- 
gence. Tom  had  grown  testy  and  irritated,  and  refused 
another  day. 

^My  family  will  be  ruined,  and  brought  upon  the 
parish,"  said  the  land-jobber.  '^Charity  begins  at  home," 
replied  Tom ;  *^  I  must  take  care  of  myself  in  these  hard 
times." 

**  You  have  made  so  much  money  out  of  me,"  said  the 
speculator. 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety — ^''The  devil  take 
me,"  said  he,  '^  if  I  have  made  a  farthing  ! " 

Just  then  there  were  three  loud  knocks  at  the  street 
door.  He  stepped  out  to  see  who  was  there.  A  black  man 
was  holding  a  black  horse,  which  neighed  and  stamped  with 
impatience. 

"  Tom,  you're  come  for,"  said  the  black  fellow,  gruffly. 
Tom  shrank  back,'  but  too  late.  He  had  left  his  little  Bible 
at  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  his  big  Bible  on  the  desk 
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buried  under  the  mortgnge  he  was  al>out  to  Toreclose  : 
was  sinner  tjikcn  more  unawnres,  Tlie  black  man  whiaked 
him  like  a  child  into  the  saddle,  gave  the  horse  the  lash,  «nd 
nway  he  galloped,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  in  the  laidst  of  the 
thunderstorm.  The  clerks  stuck  their  pens  bL-hinii  their  eare, 
and  stared  after  him  from  the  wmdows.  Away  went  Tcuu , 
Walker,  dashing  down  the  streets  ;  his  white  cap  bobbing  u 
and  down  ;  his  morning-gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  I 
Bleed  striking  fire  out  of  the  pavement  at  erery  ! 
When  the  clerks  turned  to  look  for  the  black  roan  be  I 
disappeared. 

Tom  WalkiT  never  returned  to  foreelose  the  i 
A  countryman  who  lived  on  the  bdrdt-r  of  the  swamp,  I 
ported  tliat  in  the  height  of  the  thundergust  he  hod  hi-ard  H^ 
great  clattering  of  hoofe  and  a  howling  along  the  rood,  and 
running  to  the  window  caught  sight  of  a  figure,  such  as  I  hav« 
described,  im  a  horse  that  galloped  like  mad  across  the  field! 
over  the  hills,  and  down  into  the  black  hemlock  swai 
towards  the  old  Indian  fort ;  and  that  shortly  after  a  thunder 
bolt  falling  in  that  direction  secnied  to  set  die  « 
in  a  blaze. 

The  grtod  people  of  Boston  shook  their  heads  and  shm 
geil  their  shoulJera,  but  had  been  so  much  aceustomed  1 
wit«hcs  and  goblins,  and  tricks  of  the  devil,  in  all  kinds  ( 
shapes,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  that  ihi-j 
not  so  much  horror-struck  as  might  have  bc«n  «X] 
Trustees  were  appointed  to  take  ehai^  of  Tom's  effed 
Tliere  was  nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon, 
searching  his  coffers  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages  were  fuu 
reduced   to   cinders.     In   place  of  gold   and  silver  his 
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diest  was  filled  with  chips  and  shavings ;  two  skeletons  lay 
in  his  stable  instead  of  his  half-starved  horses,  and  the  very 
next  day  his  great  house  took  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Let  all  griping  money-brokers  lay  this  story  to 
heart.  The  truth  of  it  is  not  to  bo  doubted.  The  very  hole  un- 
der the  oak-trees,  whence  he  dug  Kidd's  money,  is  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  ;  and  the  neighboring  swamp  and  old  Indian  fort  are 
ofl^n  haunted  in  stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on  horseback,  in 
morning-gown  and  white  cap,  which  is  doubtless  the  troubled 
spirit  of  the  usurer.  In  &ct,  the  story  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  proverb,  and  is  the  origin  of  that  popular  saying,  so 
prevalent  throughout  New  England,  of  ^  The  Devil  and  Tom 
Walker." 


Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  purport  of  the 
tale  told  by  the  Cape  Cod  whaler.  There  were  divers  trivial 
particulars  which  I  have  omitted,  and  which  whiled  away  the 
morning  very  pleasantly,  until  the  time  of  tide  favorable  to 
fishing  being  passed,  it  was  proposed  to  land,  and  refresh 
ourselves  under  the  trees,  till  the  noontide  heat  should  have 
abated. 

We  accordingly  landed  on  a  delectable  part  of  the  island 
of  Manhatta^  in  that  shady  and  embowered  tract  formerly 
under  the  domain  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hardenbrooks. 
It  was  a  spot  well  known  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  aquatic 
expeditions  of  my  boyhood.    Not  fiir  from  where  wo  landed 
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wu  an  old  Dutch  family  vaull,  conslnicled  in  1 
or  a  bank,  which  had  boen  an  object  of  great  awe  and  liil>le 
among  my  schoolboy  ussociiitcs.     \\'c  had    peeped    into   it 
during  one  of  our  coasting  voyages,  and  been  startled  by  tha  ^ 
tight  of  mouldering   coflins    and    musty  bones  withiii; 
what  had  given  it  the  most  fearful  interest  in  our  eyes,  wac  J 
Ita  being  in  some  way  connected  with  the  pirate  wivck  whid 
lay    rotting  among   the    rocks   of    Holl-gatc     There    ' 
stories  also  of  smnggling  connected  with  it,  particularly  relat-  i 
ing  to  a  time  when  this  retired  spot  was  owned  by  a  notml  4 
burgher,  called  Ready  Money  Provist ;  a  man  of  whom    i 
was  whispered  that  he  had  many  mysterious  deatinga  witJi  I 
parts  beyond  the  svas.     All  these  things;,  however,  hiul  been  .1 
jumbled  together  in  our  minds  in  that  vague  way  iu  wludl  J 
such  themes  are  mingled  up  in  the  taXea  of  boyhood. 

While   I  was   pondering  upon    these    matters,  my   com-^ 
panioiia  had  spread  a  repast,  from  the  contents  of  our  wdl- 
Btored  pannier,  under  a  broad  chestnut,  on  thu  greensward 
which  swept  down  to  the  water's   edge.     Hero   we  solaced 
ourselves  on  the  cool  grassy  carpet  during  the  warm  sunny 
hours  of  mid-day.     White  lolling  on  the  grass,  indulging  in 
that  kind  of  musing  reverie  of  which  I  am  fond,  I  summoned    i 
up  the  dusky  recollections  of  my    boyhood    respecting   this  I 
place,  and  repeated    them  tike  the  imperfectly  remcmbercdJ 
traces  of  a  dream,  for  the  amusement  of  my  compoiuonaaJ 
■When  I  had  finished,  a  worthy  old  bui^her,  John  Josm  Vai 
demioere,  the  same  who  once  related  U)  me  thu  advi^lnrc 
of    Dulph   lleyliger,  broke   silence,  and    observed,  that    ba  1 
recollected  a  story  of  money -digging,  which  occurred  in  tlni  I 
tcry    neighborhood,  and   might    account   for    somo    of   1 
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tniditioiifl  whidi  I  had  beard  in  m^  boyhood.  As  we  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  moet  authi-ntic  narrators  in  the  province, 
we  be^od  him  to  let  us  have  the  particulars,  and  aitwrdingly, 
while  we  solaced  ourselves  with  a  clean  long  pipe  of  Blaso 
Moore's  best  tobacco,  the  authentic  John  Jossc  Vondermoere 
related  the  following  tale. 


WOLFERT   WEBBER,    OR    GOLDElf' 
DREAMS. 


TN  the  year  of  grace  one  ihousand  seven  hundred  i 
-»-  blank — for  I  do  Dot  remcmbt-r  the  precise  date ;  howeve 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  lost  century,  tht* 
lived  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Monhattocs  a  worthy  burjibcr, 
Wolfert  Webber  by  name.  He  whs  descended  from  old 
Cobus  Webber  of  the  Brille  in  Holland,  one  of  the  originit 
settlers,  famous  for  introducing  ihe  cultivation  of  cabbo 
and  who  came  over  to  the  province  during  the  prol*<lowU| 
of  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt,  otherwise  called  the  Dreamer. 

The  field  in  which  Cobus  Webber  Bnt  planted  hinmelCl 
and  his  cabbages  had  remained  ever  since  in  the  family,  wbftl 
continued  in  the  same  line  of  husbandry,  w:''i  that  [ 
worthy  perseverance  for  which  our  Dutch  burgners  »re  i 
The  whole  family  genius,  during  scvcml  generations,  \ 
devoted  to  the  study  and  development  of  this  one  not 
vegetable ;  and  to  this  concentration  of  intellect  may  d 
less  be  ascribed  (he  prodigious  renown  to  which  the  Wi 
cftbbf^L's  attained. 

The  Webber  dynasty  continued  in  unintermpted  i 
NOQ ;  and  never  did  a  line  give  more  unquestionable  pra 
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of  legitimacy.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  looks,  as  well 
as  the  territory  of  his  sire ;  and  had  the  portraits  of  this  line 
of  tranquil  potentates  been  taken,  they  would  liave  presented 
A  row  of  heads  marvellously  resembling  in  shape  and  magni- 
tude the  vegetables  over  which  they  reigned. 

The  seat  of  government  continued  unchanged  in  the  fam- 
ily mansion : — a  Dutch-built  house,  with  a  front,  or  rather 
gable-end  of  yellow  brick,  tapering  to  a  point,  with  the  cus- 
tomary iron  weathercock  at  the  top.  Every  thing  about  the 
building  bore  the  air  of  long-settled  ease  and  security. 
Flights  of  martins  peopled  the  little  coops  nailed  against  its 
walls,  and  swallows  built  their  nests  under  the  eaves ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  these  house-loving  birds  bring  good 
luck  to  the  dwelling  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  In  a 
bright  summer  morning  in  early  summer,  it  was  delectable 
to  hear  their  cheerful  notes,  as  they  sported  about  in  the  pure 
sweet  air,  chirping  forth,  as  it  were,  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Webbers. 

Thus  quietly  and  comfortably  did  this  excellent  family 
vegetate  under  the  shade  of  a  mighty  button-wood  tree,  which 
by  little  and  little  grew  so  great  as  entirely  to  overshadow 
their  palace.  The  city  gradually  spread  its  subsrbs  round 
their  domain.  Houses  sprang  up  to  interrupt  their  prospects. 
Hie  rural  lanes  in  the  vicinity  began  to  grow  into  the  bustle 
and  populousness  of  streets ;  in  short,  with  all  the  habits  of 
rustic  life  they  began  to  find  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city.  Still,  however,  they  maintained  their  hereditary 
character,  and  hereditary  possessions,  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  petty  German  princes  in  the  midst  of  the  empire.  Wol- 
feri  was  the  last  of  the  line,  and  succeeded  to  the  patriarchal 
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bench  at  the  door,  under  the  family  trn-,  .nn.l  swayed  iImI 
eceptre  of  his  fathers,  a  kind  of  rural  potentate  to  the  midal] 
of  the  metropolis. 

To  share  the  cares  and  sweets  of  sovereignty,  ho  had  t 
unto  himself  a  he.lpmate,  one  of  that  ejiecllcnt  kind,  rftllcd 
stirring  women  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  one  of  those  notsblfl 
little  housewives  who  are  always  busy  where  there  is  nothti^J 
to  do.     ller  activity,  however,  took  one  particular  ditvctioniV 
her  whole  life  seemed  devoted  to  intense  knitting ;  wheth 
ftt  home  or  abroad,  walking  or  sitting,  her  needles  were  c 
Unually  in  motion,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  by  her  i 
wearied  industry    she   very  nearly    supplied    her    hoiiseholfl 
with  stockings   throughout  the  year.     This   worthy    i 
were  blessed  with  one  daughter,  who  was  brought  up  with 
great  tenderness  and  care ;  uncommon  pains  had  been  I 
with  her  education,  so  that  she  could  stilch  in  every  varienj 
of  way ;  make  all  kinds  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  i 
her  own  name  on  a  sampler.     The  influence  of  lier  taste  i 
seen  also  in  the  family  garden,  where  the  ornamental  1 
to  mingle  with  the  useful ;  whole  rows  of  fiery  marigolds  t. 
splendid  hollyhocks  bordered  the  cabbogo-beds  ;  and  gigantic 
sunflowers  lolled  their  broad  jolly  faces  over  the  fences,  m 
ing  to  ogle  most  aflectionately  the  posscrs-by. 

Thus  reigned  and  vegetated  Wolfert  Webber  over  i 
paternal  acres,  peacefully  and  oonlentctlly.  Not  but  t 
like  all  other  sovereigns,  he  had  his  occasional  rares  and  v«| 
ations.  The  growth  of  his  native  city  sometimes  caused  hill 
annoyance.  His  little  territory  gradually  became  hemmed 
in  by  streets  and  houses,  which  intcrcepti-d  air  Wid  sunshine. 
He  was  now  and  then  subjected   lo  the   irruptions  of  Um 
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border  population  that  infest  the  streets  of  a  metropolis; 
who  would  make  midnight  forays  into  his  dominions,  and 
carry  off  captive  whole  platoons  of  his  noblest  subjects. 
Vagrant  swine  would  make  a  descent,  too,  now  and  then, 
when  the  gate  was  left  open,  and  lay  all  waste  before  them  ; 
and  mischievous  urchms  would  decapitate  thepillustrious  sun- 
flowers, the  glory  of  the  garden,  as  they  lolled  their  heads  so 
fondly  over  the  walls.  Still  all  these  were  petty  grievances, 
which  might  now  and  then  ruffle  the  surface  of  his  mind,  as  a 
summer  breeze  will  ruffle  the  surface  of  a  mill-pond ;  but 
they  could  not  disturb  the  deep-seated  quiet  of  his  soul.  He 
would  but  seize  a  trusty  staff,  that  stood  behind  the  door, 
issue  suddenly  out,  and  anoint  the  back  of  the  aggressor, 
whether  pig  or  urchin,  and  then  return  within  doors,  marvel- 
lously refreshed  and  tranquillized. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  to  honest  Wolfert,  however, 
was  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  expenses  of 
living  doubled  and  trebled ;  but  he  could  not  double  and 
treble  the  magnitude  of  his  cabbages ;  and  the  number  of 
competitors  prevented  the  increase  of  price ;  thus,  therefore, 
while  every  one  around  him  grew  richer,  Wolfert  grew 
poorer,  and  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  perceive  how  the 
evil  was  to  be  remedied. 

This  growing  care,  which  increased  from  day  to  day,  had 
its  gradual  effect  upon  our  worthy  burgher ;  insomuch,  that 
it  at  length  implanted  two  or  three  wrinkles  in  his  brow ; 
things  unknown  before  in  the  family  of  the  Webbers ;  and  it 
seemed  to  pinch  up  the  comers  of  his  cocked  hat  into  an  ex* 
pression  of  anxiety,  totally  opposite  to  the  tranquil,  broad 
brimmedi  low-crowned  beavers  of  his  illustrious  progenitor9» 
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Perhaps  even  this  would  not  have  inBt«rially  dislurfaaj 
the  serenity  of  bis  mind,  hod  he  lukd  only  himself  snd  lus  vift 
to  caro  for  ;  but  thiro  was  his  daughter  gradually  grvn  ing  |« 
maturity;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  wheo  daughjtf 
brgin  lo  ripen,  no  fruit  nor  flower  requires  bo  much  luokinj 
aflcr.  1  have  no  talent  at  describing  female  eharnis,  else  liui 
would  I  depiL't  the  progress  of  this  little  Rulth  luuit}'* 
How  her  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  hiT  ehrrry 
lips  redder  aiid  redder ;  and  how  she  rippncd  and  rip« 
and  rounded  and  rounded  in  the  opening  breath  of  ail 
Bummcrs,  until,  in  her  seventeenth  (spring,  she  seemed  i 
to  burst  out  of  her  budk-e,  lika  a  half  blown  rosis-bud. 

Ah,  well-a-day  !  could  1  but  show  her  as  she  was 
tricked  out  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in  tlie  hereditary  finery  a 
the  old  Dutch  clothes-press,  of  which  her  mother  had  cM 
fided  to  her  the  key.     Tlie  wedding-dress  of  her  grandmolh 
modcmizc<I  for  use,  with  sundry  ornaments,  handed  diiwn  I 
heirlooms  in  the  iamily.     Her  pule  brown  hair  i 
with  buttermilk  Jn  flat  waving  lines  on  earb  side  of  hir  t 
fordead.     The  cbain  of  yellow  virgin  gold,  that  encirrW  h 
neck ;  the  little  cross,  that  just  resb?d  at  the  entrance  or«  sc 
valley  of  happiness,  as  if  it  would  sanctify  the  plac 
Tiut,  pooh ! — it  is  not  for  an  old  man  like  tne  to  be  prosinj 
about  female  beauty  ;  suffice  it  lo  say.  Amy  hod  attained  be 
seventeenth  year.     Long   since   had  her   sampler   cxhihita 
hearts  in  couples  desperately  transAxed  with  arrows,  and  tru 
lovers'  knots  worked  in  deep  blue  silk ;  and  it  was  cvidoi 
she  began  to  languish  for  some  more  inti-resting  occupi 
than  the  rearing  of  sunflowers  or  pickling  of  cucumbers. 

At  this  critical  period  of  femala  eiciatence,  when  the  h 
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within  •  damsd^s  bosom,  like  its  emblem,  the  miniature 
which  hangs  without,  is  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  a  single 
image,  a  new  visitor  began  to  make  his  appearance  under  the 
roof  of  Wolfert  Webber.  This  was  Dirk  Waldron,  the  only 
son  of  a  poor  widow,  but  who  could  boast  of  more  fathers 
than  any  lad  in  the  province ;  for  his  mother  had  had  four 
husbands,  and  this  only  child ;  so  that  though  bom  in  her  last 
wedlock,  he  might  fairly  claim  to  be  the  tardy  fruit  of  a  long 
course  of  cultivation.  This  son  of  four  fathers,  united  the 
merits  and  the  vigor  of  all  his  sires.  If  he  had  not  had  a 
great  fiimily  before  him,  he  seemed  likely  to  have  a  great  one 
after  him ;  for  you  had  only  to  look  at  the  fresh  bucksomo 
youth,  to  see  that  he  was  formed  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
mighty  race. 

This  youngster  gradually  became  an  intimate  visitor  of 
the  fiunily.  lie  talked  little,  but  he  sat  long.  He  filled  the 
father's  pipe  when  it  was  empty,  gathered  up  the  mother's 
knitting-needle,  or  ball  of  worsted  when  it  fell  to  the  ground ; 
stroked  the  sleek  coat  of  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  and  replen- 
ished the  teapot  for  the  daughter  from  the  bright  copper 
kettle  that  sang  before  the  fire.  All  these  quiet  little  offices 
may  seem  of  trifling  import;  but  when  true  love  is  trans- 
lated into  Low  Dutch,  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  eloquently 
expresses  itself.  They  were  not  lost  upon  the  Webber  &m. 
ily.  The  winning  youngster  found  marvellous  fiivor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mother;  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  albeit  the  most 
staid  and  demure  of  her  kind,  gave  indubitable  signs  of  ap- 
probation of  his  visits,  the  teakettle  seemed  to  sing  out  a 
cheering  note  of  welcome  at  his  approach,  and  if  the  sly 
glances  of  the  daughter  might  be  rightly  read,  as  she  sat 
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bridling  and  dimpling,  and  sewing  by  her  motber's  side,  al 
was  nut  a  wliit  lnhind  Dame  Webber,  or  grimalkin,  or  tb 
tf'aki'tile,  in  good  will. 

WolfiTt  aJuiie  saw  nothing  of  whnt  waa  going  on.     Pi 
foundly  nra])t  up  in  meditation  on  the  growth  of  lliv  city  ai 
bis  calibiigc's,  be  sat  looking  in  the  Are,  and  puffing  his  pipo 
silence.     One  nigbt,  liowevcr,  as  the  gentle  Amy,  aci.i>r<lii 
to   custnni,  lighted   ber   lover  to   the   outer  door,  and  1 
according  to  custom,  took  his  parting  salute,  the  stnark  ( 
eound>:'d  so  vigorously  through  the  long,  silfnt  e 
startle  even  the  dull  ear  of  WolfiTt.     He  waa  alowly  rouac 
to  a  new  source  of  anxiety.     It  had  m-ver  entered  inti 
head  thai  this  mere  child,  who,  as  it  seemed,  but  the  otii 
day  hud  been  climbing  ol>c)ut  his  knees,  and  playing 
dolls  anil  buby-hoiises,  could  all  at  once  bo  thinking  of  In 
and  matrimony.     He  rubbed  bis  eyes,  examined  intw  tlie 
and  really  found  lliat  while  he  bad  been  dreaming  of 
matters,  she  hud  actually  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  v 
was  worse,  bad  fallen  in  love.     Here  arose  new  cares 
Wolfert.     He  was  a  kind  latber,  but  he  was  a  prudent  n 
The  young  man  woa  a  UtcIv,  stirring  lad ;  but  then  he 
neither   money  nor   land,     Wolfcrl's   ideas   all    ran  In 
channel ;  and  he  saw  no  alternative  in  case  of  a  marriage^ 
to  portion  off  the  young  couple  with  a  comer  of  his  cmbt 
garden,  the  whole   of  which  was   barely  sufik-jcnt   for 
support  of  his  family. 

Like  a  prudent  lather,  therefore,  he  determined  to  nip 
passion  in  the  bud,  and  forbade  the  youngster  the  hui 
though  sorely  did  il  go  against  his  fatherly  heart,  and  tnai 
silent  tear  did  it  cause  in  the  bright  eye  of  his  dai 
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She  showed  herself,  however,  a  pattern  of  filial  piety  and 
obedience.  She  never  pouted  and  sullced  ;  she  never  flew  in 
the  face  of  parental  authority  ;  she  never  flew  into  a  passion, 
nor  fell  into  hysterics,  as  many  romantic  novel-read  young 
ladies  would  do.  Not  she,  indeed !  She  was  none  such 
heroical  rebellious  trumpery,  I'll  warrant  ye.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  acquiesced  like  an  obedient  daughter,  shut  the 
street  door  in  her  lover's  face,  and  if  ever  she  did  grant  him 
an  interview,  it  was  either  out  of  the  kitchen  window,  or  over 
the  garden  fence. 

Wolfert  was  deeply  cogitating  these  matters  in  his  mind, 
and  his  brow  wrinkled  with  unusual  care)  as  he  wended  his 
way  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  a  rural  inn,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Dutch  part  of 
the  community,  from  being  always  held  by  a  Dutch  line  of 
landlords,  and  retaining  an  air  and  relish  of  the  good  old 
times.  It  was  a  Dutch-built  house,  that  had  probably  been  a 
country  seat  of  some  opulent  burgher  in  the  early  titfie  of  the 
settlement.  It  stood  near  a  point  of  land,  called  Corlear's 
Hook,  which  stretches  out  into  the  Sound,  and  against  which 
the  tide,  at  its  flux  and  reflux,  sets  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity. The  venerable  and  somewhat  crazy  mansion  was  distin- 
guished from  afar,  by  a  grove  of  elms  and  sycamores  that 
seemed  to  wave  a  hospitable  invitation,  while  a  few  weeping- 
willows,  with  their  dank,  drooping  foliage,  resembling  fallen 
waters,  gave  an  idea  of  coolness,  that  rendered  it  an  attractive 
spot  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Here,  therefore,  as  I  said,  resorted  many  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  Manhattoes,  where,  while  some  played  at  shuffle- 
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bonrJ  and  quoits  and  ninepins,  others  smoked  s  delib 
jiipe,  and  talked  over  pulilic  afliiirs. 

It  was  on  a  Uiistt^riiig  autumnal  al^cmoon  that  Wc>lfi| 
made  his  visit  to  the  inn.  The  grove  of  clma  and  « 
was  stripped  of  its  leaves,  M-hich  whirled  in  rustling  ud^ 
about  the  fields.  The  nine-pin  alley  was  desertwJ,  fi>r  I 
premature  chilliness  of  the  day  had  driven  the  cunipi 
within  doors.  As  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  ihu  habiU 
club  was  in  session,  composeJ  principally  of  regular  Dutd 
burghers,  though  mingled  oecasionally  with  persons  of  ^-&riM 
character  and  country,  as  is  natural  in  a  place  of  such  inotll 
population. 

Beside  the  fireplace,  in  a  huge  Imlhor-bottomed  i 
sat  the  dictator  of  ihis  little  world,  the  venerable  Rem,  orfl 
it  was  pronounced,  Ramm  Rapelye.  IIq  whs  a  inan  of  ^T]| 
liion  race,  and  illustrious  for  the  antiquity  of  his  tine; 
great-grand niotbur  having  burn  the  lirsl  whtti:  child  boni| 
the  province.  But  ho  was  still  more  illustrioua  for  1 
weoltb  and  dignity:  ho  had  hmg  filled  the  nobU  oITkm  i 
alderman,  and  was  a  man  tn  wbotn  tho  govenior  himself  took 
off  his  hat.  He  had  mainuined  possession  of  tlio  leather- 
bottomed  chair  from  time  immemorial;  and  had  gradually 
waxed  in  bulk  as  he  sat  in  his  seat  of  government,  until  in 
the  course  of  years  ho  filled  its  whole  magnitude.  I!is  wofi 
was  decisive  with  his  subjects ;  fur  ho  was  so  rich  a  man.  thui 
he  was  never  expected  to  support  any  opinion  by  argumeul 
The  landlord  waited  on  him  with  peculiar  olTicio 
that  hit  paid  better  than  hia  neighbors,  but  then  th«  coin  01 
rich  man  seems  always  to  be  so  much  mor»  i 
The  landlord  had  ever  a  pleasant  word  and  a  joke,  Ig  ii 
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Date  in  the  ear  of  the  august  Ramm.  It  is  true,  Ramm  never 
laughed,  and,  indeed,  ever  maintained  a  mastiff-like  gravity, 
and  even  surliness  of  aspect ;  yet  he  now  and  then  rewarded 
mine  host  with  a  token  of  approbation ;  which  though  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  grunt,  still  delighted  the 
landlord  more  than  a  broad  laugh  from  a  poorer  man. 

^  This  will  be  a  rough  night  for  the  money-diggers,"  said 
mine  host,  as  a  gust  of  wind  howled  round  the  house,  and 
rattled  at  the  windows. 

*^  What !  are  they  at  their  works  again  ? ''  said  an  English 
half-pay  captain,  with  one  eye,  who  was  a  very  frequent  at- 
tendant at  the  inn. 

**  Aye,  are  they,"  said  the  landlord,  **  and  well  may  they 

be.    They've  had  luck  of  late.     They  say  a  great  pot  of 

money  has  been  dug  up  in  the  fields,  just  behind  Stuyve- 

sant's  orchard.     Folks  think  it  must  have  been  buried  there 

*  in  old  times,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor.*' 

"  Fudge  ! "  said  the  one-eyed  man  of  war,  as  ho  added  a 
small  portion  of  water  to  a  bottom  of  brandy. 

"  Well,  you  may  believe  it  or  not  as  you  please,"  said 
mine  host^  somewhat  nettled ;  *'  but  every  body  knows  that 
the  old  governor  buried  a  great  deal  of  his  money  at  the  time 
d  the  Dutch  troubles,  when  the  English  red  coats  seized  on 
the  province.  They  say,  too,  the  old  gentleman  walks ;  aye, 
and  in  the  very  same  dress  that  he  wears  in  the  picture  that 
hangs  up  in  the  family  house." 

''  Fudge ! "  said  the  half-pay  officer. 

*^  Fudge,  if  you  please  ! — But  didn't  Comey  Van  Zandt 
■ee  him  at  midnight,  stalking  about  in  the  meadow  with  his 
wooden  leg,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  that  flashed  like 
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fire  ?     Aod  what  can  he  be  walking  fur,  but  because  [ 
have  been  troubling  the  place  where  he  buried  him  moiu^ijrfl 
old  times  7 " 

Here  the  landlord  was  interrupted  by  several  gutturd 
Bounds  from  Itamm  Itapelye,  betokening  that  lie  was  labor- 
ing with  the  unusual  production  of  nii  idea.  As  he  vw  u 
great  a  man  to  be  slighted  by  a  prudent  publiean,  mine  b 
respeetfully  paused  until  he  tJiould  delive 
corpulent  frame  of  this  mighty  burgher  now  gave  all  I 
symptoms  of  a  voleonio  mountain  on  the  point  of  an  eruptil 
First,  there  was  a  certain  hcnving  of  the  nbtloi 
Ru  earthquake ;  iben  wns  emitted  a  doud  of  tohncf'o^iiii 
from  ihal  crater,  his  mouth ;  then  there  wan  a  kind  of  r 
in  the  throat,  as  if  the  idea  were  working  its  way  up  thrcMl 
a  region  of  phlegm  ;  tlicn  there  were  several  disjointed  n 
btrs  of  a  sentence  thrown  out,  ending  in  a  cotigti ; 
his  voice  forced  its  way  into  a  slow,  but  absi>lute  tone  a 
man  who  feels  the  weight  of  his  purse,  if  not  of  his  i 
every  portion  of  his  speech  being  marked  by  a  testy  puff9 
tobacco-smoke. 

"  Who  talks  of  old  Peter  Stuyveaant's  walking  T—pul 
Have  people  no  respect  for  persons  1 — pulT — [luff — Pt-til 
Stuyvesant  knew  better  what  to  do  with  his  tiioney  than  I 
bury  it — pulF — I  know  the  Stuyvesant  family — puff — pvitv 
one  of  them — puff — not  a  more  respectable  fomily  in  thf^ 
provinee~pulT — old  standards — puff — warm  houiiehtilders — 
puff — none  of  your  upstarts — puff — puff — puff. — ■Don't  talk 
to  me  of  Peter  Stuyvcsant's  walking — puff — puff- 
puff." 


Here  the  redoubtable  Ramm  contracted  his  brow. 
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op  his  mouth,  till  it  wrinkled  at  each  corner,  and  redoubled 
his  smoking  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  cloudy  volumes 
soon  wreathed  round  his  head,  as  the  smoke  envelopes  the 
awful  summit  of  Mount  Etna. 

A  general  silence  followed  the  sudden  rebuke  of  this  very 
rich  man.  The  subject,  however,  was  too  interesting  to  be 
readily  abandoned.  The  conversation  soon  broke  forth  again 
from  the  lips  of  Pecchy  Prauw  Van  Hook,  the  chronicler  of 
the  club,  one  of  those  prosing,  narrative  old  men  who  seem 
to  be  troubled  with  an  incontinence  of  words,  as  they  grow 
old. 

Peechy  could,  at  any  time,  tell  as  many  stories  in  an  even- 
ing as  his  hearers  could  digest  in  a  month.  He  now  resumed 
the  conversation,  by  affirming  that,  to  his  knowledge,  money 
had,  at  different  times,  been  digged  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  The  lucky  persons  who  had  discovered  them  had  al- 
ways dreamt  of  them  three  times  beforehand,  and  what  was 
worthy  of  remark,  those  treasures  had  never  been  found  but 
jby  some  descendant  of  the  good  old  Dutch  families,  which 
dearly  proved  that  they  had  been  buried  by  Dutchmen  in 
the  olden  time. 

'*  Fiddlestick  with  your  Dutdimen !  '*  cried  the  half-pay 
officer.  ^The  Dutch  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They 
were  all  buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate,  and  his  crew." 

Here  a  key-note  was  touched  that  roused  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  name  of  Captain  Kidd  was  like  a  talisman  in 
tboBe  times,  and  was  associated  with  a  thousand  marvellous 
stories. 

The  half-pay  officer  took  the  lead^  and  in  his  narrations 
18» 


fitthered  upon  Kidd  all  Iht"  pliinderings  and  exploits  of 
ga».  Blackboard,  an(i  the  whole  list  of  bloody 

The  officer  wua  a  man  of  great  weight  among  t 
able  iiiemhers  of  ihe  cluh,  by  reason  of  his  warlike 
a»d  gunpowder  talcs.     All  his  golden  stories 

,  and  of  the  Iwoly  ho  had  buried,  were  obsti 
riTalled  by  the  tules  of  Pcechy  Prauw,  who,  rntlwr  lli 
sulfur  his  Dutch  progeniturs  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  foreign  fn 
booter,  enriched  every  field  and  shore  in  the  npigbl 
with  the  bidden  wealth  of  Pet«r  Stuyvcsant  and  bis 
porarica. 

Not  a  word  of  this  conversation  was  lost  upon  Wi 
Webber,  lie  returned  pensively  home,  full  of  magni 
ideas.  The  soil  ofhis  native  island  sct-med  to  be  turuvd 
gold  dust ;  and  every  field  to  teem  with  treasure.  H 
almost  reeled  at  the  thought  how  oAen  he  must  hftVi 
Icssly  rambled  over  places  where  oountleaa  sums  U^ 
Bcurccly  covered  by  the  turf  beneath  his  feet.  His  mind  u^- 
in  an  uproar  with  this  whirl  of  new  ideas.  As  he  c>m'-  i- 
sight  of  the  venerable  mansion  of  his  forefathers,  and  tbt 
little  realm  where  tho  Webbers  had  bo  long,  and  so  contn^ 
edly  flourished,  his  goi;ge  rose  at  the  narrowness  uf  his  d» 
tiny. 

"  Unlucky  Wolfert ! "  exclaimed  he ;  "  others  con  go  to  b(d 
and  dream  themselves  iuto  whole  mtnia  of  wealth  ;  tfaey  ban 
but  to  seize  a  spade  in  the  morning,  and  turn  up  doubloon* 
like  potatoes  ;  but  thou  must  dream  of  hardships,  and 
poverty — must  dig  thy  field  from  year's  end  to  year'i 
and  yet  raise  nothing  bat  cabbages ! " 

Wolfert  Webber  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  howt 
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was  long  before  the  golden  visions  that  disturbed  his  bnun 
permitted  him  to  sink  into  repose.  The  same  visions,  how- 
ever, extended  into  his  sleeping  thoughts,  and  assumed  a  more 
definite  form.  He  dreamt  that  he  had  discovered  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  the  centre  of  his  garden.  At  every  stroke 
of  the  spade  he  laid  bare  a  golden  ingot ;  diamond  crosses 
sparkled  out  of  the  dust;  bags  of  money  turned  up  their 
bellies,  corpulent  with  pieces-of-eight,  or  venerable  doub- 
loons ;  and  chests,  wedged  close  with  moidores,  ducats,  and 
pistareens,  yawned  before  his  ravished  eyes,  and  vomited 
forth  their  glittering  contents. 

Wolfert  awoke  a  poorer  man  than  ever.  He  had  no 
heart  to  go  about  his  daily  concerns,  which  appeared  so 
paltry  and  profitless;  but  sat  all  day  long  in  the  chimney 
oomer,  picturing  to  himself  ingots  and  heaps  of  gold  in  the 
fire.  The  next  night  his  dream  was  repeated.  He  was  again 
in  his  garden,  digging,  and  laying  open  stores  of  hidden 
wealth.  There  was  something  very  singular  in  this  repeti- 
tion. He  passed  another  day  of  reverie,  and  though  it  was 
cleaning  day,  and  the  house,  as  usual  in  Dutch  households, 
completely  topsy-turvy,  yet  he  sat  unmoved  amidst  the  gen- 
eral  uproar. 

The  third  night  he  went  to  bed  with  a  palpitating  heart 
He  put  on  his  red  night-cap  wrong  side  outwards,  for  good 
luck.  It  was  deep  midnight  before  his  anxious  mind  could 
settle  itself  into  sleep.  Again  the  golden  dream  was  re- 
peated, and  again  he  saw  his  garden  teeming  with  ingots  and 
money-bags. 

Wolfert  rose  the  next  morning  in  complete  bewilderment 
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never  known  to  Ii« : 


A  Oream,  three  times  repented,  i 
if  ao,  his  fortune  was  made. 

In  his  agitation  he  put  on  Ins  waistcoat  witli  ihe  hind  part 
bel<)re,  and  this  was  a  enrroboration  of  good  lock.     He  no 
longer  doubted  that  a  huge  store  of  money  lojr  buried  gome- 
where  in  hia  cabbage  field,  coyly  waiting  to  be  sought  fi)f^ 
and  he  repined  at  having  so  long  been  scratchiog  about^^f 
surface  of  the  soil  instead  of  digging  to  the  («ntr«.  ^H 

He  took  liis  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  full  of  these  spem- 
lations;  asked  his  daughter  to  put  a  lump  of  gold  into  I..- 
tea,  and  on  handing  his  wife  a  plate  of  slap-jacks,  licggcd  b'-^ 
to  help  herself  to  a  doubloon. 

His  grand  care  now  waa  how  to  secure  thb  imioeDW 
treasure  without  its  being  known.  Instead  of  his  workiog 
regularly  in  his  grounds  in  the  daytime,  he  now  slole  ftxnm 
his  bod  at  night,  and  with  spade  and  pickaxe,  went  (o  voric  la 
rip  up  and  dig  about  his  paternal  acres,  from  one  end  to  llx 
other.  In  a  little  time  the  whole  garden,  whicji  had  pn^ 
sented  such  a  goodly  and  regular  appearance,  with  its  phaloRi 
of  cabbages,  like  a  veg(>table  army  in  battle  array,  wi* 
reduced  to  a  scene  of  devastation  ;  while  the  relentless  WoL 
fert,  with  night-cnp  on  head,  and  luntem  and  spado  in  Inod, 
stalked  through  this  eluughtcrcd  ranks,  the  destroying  logd 
of  hia  own  vegetable  world. 

Every  morning  bore  testimony  to  the  ravages  of  the  fl 
ceding  night  in  cabtmgcs  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  from  i 
tender  sprout  to  the  fiilbgrown  head,  pit^uusly  nxitrd  t 
their  quiet  beds  like  worthless  weeds,  and  left  lo  with 
the  sunshine.  In  vain  Wolfort'a  wlfo  remonstntnl ; 
his    darling   daughter   wept  over   the  destruction   of  i 
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fitvorite  marigold.  "  Thou  shalt  have  gold  of  another  guess 
sort,"  he  would  cry,  chucking  her  under  the  chin ;  ^*  thou 
shalt  have  a  string  of  crooked  ducats  for  thy  wedding  neck- 
lace, my  child."  His  family  began  really  to  fear  that  the 
poor  man's  wits  were  diseased.  He  muttered  in  his  sleep 
at  night  about  mines  of  wealth,  about  pearls  and  diamonds, 
and  bars  of  gold.  In  the  daytime  he  was  moody  and  ab- 
stracted, and  walked  about  as  if  in  a  trance.  Dame  Webber 
held  frequent  councils  with  all  the  old  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  scarce  an  hour  in  the  day  but  a  knot  of  them  might 
be  seen  wagging  their  white  caps  together  round  her  door, 
while  the  poor  woman  made  some  piteous  recital.  The 
daughter,  too,  was  £iin  to  seek  for  more  frequent  consolation 
from  the  stolen  interviews  of  her  favored  swain,  Dirk  Wal- 
dron.  The  delectable  little  Dutch  songs,  with  which  she  used 
to  dulcify  the  house,  grew  less  and  less  frequent,  and  she 
would  forget  her  sewing,  and  look  wistfully  in  her  father's 
face  as  he  sat  pondering  by  the  fireside.  Wolfert  caught  her 
eye  one  day  fixed  on  him  thus  anxiously,  and  for  a  moment 
was  roused  from  his  golden  reveries. — "  Gieer  up,  my  girl," 
said  he,  exultingly,  "  why  dost  thou  droop? — thou  shalt  hold 
up  thy  head  one  day  with  the  Brinckcrhoffs,  and  the  Schcr- 
merhoms,  the  Van  Homes,  and  the  Van  Dams. — By  Saint 
Nicholas,  but  the  patroon  himself  shall  be  glad  to  get  thee  for 
bis  son ! " 

Amy  shook  her  head  at  his  vainglorious  boast,  and  was 
more  than  ever  in  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  good  man's 
intellect. 

In  the  mean  time  Wolfert  went  on  digging  and  digging ; 
but  the  field  was  extensive,  and  as  his  dream  had  indicated 
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no  precise  spot^  he  had  to  dig  at  random.  Hie  winter 
set  in  before  one-tenth  of  the  so^e  of  promise  had  been  ex- 
plored. 

The  ground  became  frozen  hard,  and  the  ni^ts  too  oold 
for  the  hibors  of  the  spade. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  returning  warmth  of  spring 
loosen  the  soil,  and  the  small  frogs  begin  to  pipe  in  the 
meadows,  but  Wolfert  resumed  his  labors  with  renovated 
zeal     Still,  however,  the  hours  of  industry  were  reversed. 

Instead  of  working  cheerily  all  day,  planting  and  siting 
out  his  vegetables,  he  remained  thoughtfully  idle,  until  the 
shades  of  night  summoned  him  to  his  secret  labors.  In  this 
way  he  continued  to  dig  from  night  to  night,  and  week  to 
week,  and  month  to  month,  but  not  a  stiver  did  he  find.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  he  digged,  the  poorer  he  grew.  The 
rich  soil  of  his  garden  was  digged  away,  and  the  sand  sikI 
gravel  from  beneath  was  thrown  to  the  surface,  until  the 
whole  field  presented  an  aspect  of  sandy  barrenness. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  seasons  gradually  rolled  on.  The 
little  frogs  which  had  piped  in  the  meadows  in  early  spring, 
croaked  as  bull-frogs  during  the  summer  heats,  and  then  sank 
into  silence.  The  peach-tree  budded,  blossomeil,  and  bore  its 
fruit.  The  swallows  and  martins  came,  twitted  about  the 
roof,  built  their  nests,  reared  their  young,  held  their  congrca 
along  the  eaves,  and  then  winged  their  flight  in  search  of 
another  spring.  The  caterpillar  spun  its  winding-sheet, 
dangled  in  it  from  the  great  button-wood  tree  before  the 
house  ;  turned  into  a  moth,  fluttered  with  the  last  sunshine  uf 
summer,  and  disappeared ;  and  Anally  the  loaves  of  the 
button-wood  tree  turned  yellow,  then  brown,  then  rustled  one 
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hy  one  to  the  ground,  and  whirling  about  in  little  eddies  of 
wind  and  dust,  whispered  that  winter  was  at  hand. 

Wolfert  gradually  woke  from  his  dream  of  wealth  as  the 
year  declined.  IIo  had  reared  no  crop  for  the  supply  of  his 
household  during  the  sterility  of  winter.  Tlie  season  was 
long  and  severe,  and  for  the  first  time  the  family  was  really 
straitened  in  its  comforts.  By  degrees  a  revulsion  of  thought 
took  place  in  Wolfert's  mind,  comuion  to  those  whose  golden 
dreams  have  been  disturbed  by  pinching  realities.  The 
idea  gradually  stole  upon  him  that  he  sliould  come  to  want. 
He  already  considered  himself  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
men  in  the  province,  having  lost  such  an  incalculable  amoimt 
of  undiscovered  treasure,  and  now,  when  thousands  of  pounds 
had  eluded  his  search,  to  be  perplexed  for  shillings  and  pence, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

Haggard  care  gathered  about  his  brow ;  he  went  about 
with  a  money-seeking  air,  his  eyes  bent  downwards  into  the 
dust,  and  carrying  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  men  are  apt  to 
do  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  put  into  them.  He  could 
not  even  pass  the  city  almshouse  without  giving  it  a  rueful 
glance,  as  if  destined  to  be  his  future  abode. 

The  strangeness  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  looks  occasioned 
much  speculation  and  remark.  For  a  long  time  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  crazy,  and  then  every  body  pitied  him  ;  and 
at  length  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  he  was  poor,  and  then 
every  body  avoided  him. 

The  rich  old  bui^hers  of  his  acquaintance  met  him  outside 
of  the  door  when  he  called,  entertained  him  hospitably  on 
the  threshold,  pressed  him  warmly  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
shook  their  heads  as  he  walked  away,  with  the  kind-hearted 


expression  of  "  poor  Wolferi,"  ainl  turoed  u 
if  Ity  chance  Uicy  saw  him  &pprniu.-h:Rg  w  they  wnlkRcI 
Htrwts.     Even  the  Iwrber  uiid  the  culibler  of  the  nngbl 
hooii,  und  a  tattered  tuilor  in  an  alley  hard  Ly,  thn^  of  the 
poorest  and  merriest  niguQS  in  the  world,  «ycd  him  with  that 
abundant  sympathy  which  usuully  attt^nda  ■  lack  of  meavj 
imd  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  their  pockets  would  hare  be« 
his  command,  only  that  they  happened  to  he  enipty. 

Thus  every  body  deserted  the  Webber  m&nsion.  a 
poverty  were  contagious,  like  the  plague;  every  bidy 
honest  Dirk  Waldron,  who  still  kept  up  his  stolea  vbaU 
the  daughter,  and  indeed  seemed  to  was  more  afl«lioiuit«  M 
the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  were  in  the  wane. 

Many  months  had  elapsed  since  Wolferl  had  freqni 
his  old  resort,  the  rural  inn.  Tie  was  taking  a  long  h 
walk  one  Saturday  afU-moon,  musing  over  hia  wants 
disappcMntmeats,  when  his  feet  took  inslinctivelj-  their  wi 
direction,  and  on  awaking  out  of  a  reverie,  ho  found  hii 
before  the  door  of  the  inn.  For  some  moments  he  hesjl 
whether  to  enter,  but  his  heart  yearned  fur  compMii< 
and  where  can  a  ruined  man  find  better  coraponionriijp 
at  a  tavern,  where  there  is  neither  sober  example  nor  aol 
advice  U)  put  him  out  of  countenance  1 

Wolfert  found  several  of  the  old  frequenten  of  Um  bn 
at  their  usual  posts,  and  seated  in  their  usual  places ;  bat  one 
was  missing,  the  great  Ramm  Rapelve,  who  fur  mtmy  jean 
had  filled  thu  leather-bottonied  chair  of  state.  Hts  pli 
supplied  by  a  stranger,  who  seemed,  however,  iiimplvlel 
home  in  the  chair  and  the  tnvem.  He  was  rather 
tizc,   but  de>-p  chested,  square,  and   muscular.     lib 
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shoulders,  double  joints,  and  bow  knees,  gave  tokens  of 
prodigious  strength.  His  face  was  dark  and  weather  beaten ; 
a  deep  scar,  as  if  from  the  slash  of  a  cutlass,  had  almost 
divided  his  nose,  and  made  a  gash  in  his  upper  lip,  through 
which  his  teeth  shone  like  a  bull-dog's.  A  mop  of  iron  gray 
hair  gave  a  grisly  finish  to  this  hard  favored  visage.  His 
dress  was  of  an  amphibious  character.  He  wore  an  old  hat 
edged  with  tarnished  lace,  and  cocked  in  martial  style,  on  one 
side  of  his  head;  a  rusty  blue  military  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  and  a  wide  pair  of  short  petticoat  trowsers,  or  rather 
breeches,  for  they  were  gathered  up  at  the  knees.  He 
ordered  every  body  about  him  with  an  authoritative  air ;  talk- 
ing in  a  brattling  voice,  that  sounded  like  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot;  d  d  the  landlord  and  servants 
with  perfect  impunity,  and  was  waited  upon  with  greater 
obsequiousness  than  had  ever  been  shown  to  the  mighty 
Ramm  himself. 

Wolfert's  curiosity  was  awakened  to  know  who  and  what 
was  this  stranger,  who  had  thus  usurped  absolute   sway  in 

« 

this  ancient  domain.  Pecchy  Prauw  took  him  aside,  into  a 
remote  comer  of  the  hall,  and  thnrc,  in  an  under  voice,  and 
with  great  caution,  imparted  to  him  all  that  he  know  on  the 
subject.  The  inn  had  been  aroused  several  months  before,  on 
a  dark  stormy  night,  by  repeated  long  shouts,  that  seemed  like 
the  bowlings  of  a  wolf.  They  came  from  the  water-side ;  and 
at  length  were  distinguished  to  bo  hailing  the  house  in  the  sea- 
faring manner,  ^  House-a-hoy  ! ''  The  landlord  turned  out 
with  his  head  waiter,  tapster,  hostler,  and  errand-boy — that 
is  to  say,  with  his  old  n^ro  Cuff.  On  approaching  the  place 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  they  found  this  amphibious-look- 
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ing  personage  at  the  water^s  edge,  quite  alone,  and  seated  on 
a  great  oaken  sea-chest.  How  he  came  there,  whether  he 
had  been  set  on  shore  from  some  boat,  or  had  floated  to  land 
on  his  chest,  nobody  could  tell,  for  ho  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  answer  questions ;  and  there  was  something  in  his  looks 
and  manners  that  put  a  stop  to  all  questioning.  Sufiioe  it  to 
say,  he  took  possession  of  a  comer  room  of  the  inn,  to  which 
his  chest  was  removed  with  great  difficulty.  Here  he  had 
remained  ever  since,  keeping  about  the  inn  and  its  vicinity. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  disappeared  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  going  and  returning  without  giving  any  notice 
or  account  of  his  movements.  He  always  appeared  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  though  oflen  of  very  strange  outlandish 
coinage ;  and  he  regularly  paid  his  bill  every  evening  before 
turning  in. 

He  had  fitted  up  his  room  to  his  own  fiuicy,  having 
slung  a  hammock  from  the  ceiling  instead  of  a  bed,  and  dec- 
orated the  walls  with  rusty  pistols  and  cutlasses  of  foreign 
workmanship.  A  greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed  in  this 
room,  seated  by  the  window,  which  commanded  a  wide 
view  of  the  Sound,  a  short  old-fashioned  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
a  glass  of  rum-toddy  at  his  elbow,  and  a  pocket  telescope  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  reconnoitred  every  boat  that  moved 
upon  the  water.  Large  square-rigged  vessels  seemed  to 
excite  but  little  attention ;  but  the  moment  he  descried  any 
thing  with  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  or  that  a  barge,  or 
yawl,  or  jolly-boat  hove  in  sight,  up  went  the  telescope,  and 
he  examined  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

All  this  might  have  passed  without  much  notice,  for  in 
those  times  the  province  was  so  much  the  resort  of  advcL- 
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turen  of  all  characters  and  climes,  that  any  oddity  in  dress  or 
behavior  attracted  but  small  attention.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  this  strange  sea-monster,  thus  strangely  cast  upon 
dry  land,  began  to  encroach  upon  the  long-established  cus- 
toms and  customers  of  the  place,  and  to  interfere  in  a  dicta- 
torial manner  in  the  affairs  of  the  nine-pin  alley  and  the  bar- 
room, until  in  the  end  he  usurped  an  absolute  command  over 
the  whole  inn.  It  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  withstand  his 
authority.  He  was  not  exactly  quarrelsome,  but  boisterous 
and  peremptory,  like  one  accustomed  to  tyrannize  on  a 
quarter-deck ;  and  .there  was  a  dare-devil  air  about  every 
thing  he  said  and  did,  that  inspired  wariness  in  all  bystanders. 
£ven  the  half-pay  officer,  so  long  the  hero  of  the  club,  was 
soon  silenced  by  him ;  and  the  quiet  burghers  stared  with 
wonder  at  seeing  their  inflammable  man  of  war  so  readily 
and  quietly  extinguished. 

And  then  the  tales  that  he  would  tell  were  enough  to  make 
a  peaceable  man's  hair  stand  on  end.  There  was  not  a  sea- 
fight,  nor  marauding  nor  freebooting  adventure  that  had  hap- 
pened within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  he  seemed  perfectly 
versed  in  it  He  delighted  to  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  buc- 
caneers in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish  Main.  How 
his  eyes  would  glisten  as  he  described  the  waylaying  of  treas- 
ure-ships, the  desperate  fights,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm — ^broad- 
side and  broadside  —  the  boarding  and  capturing  huge 
Spanish  galleons !  With  what  chuckling  relish  would  he  de- 
scribe the  descent  upon  some  rich  Spanish  colony ;  the  rifling 
of  a  church ;  the  sacking  of  a  convent !  You  would  have 
thought  you  heard  some  gormandizer  dilating  upon  the 
roasting  of  a  savory  goose  at  Michaelmas  as  he  described  the 
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roasting  of  some  Spanish  Don  to  make  him  discover  his  treas- 
ure— a  detail  given  "with  a  minuteness  that  made  every  rich 
old  burgher  preseut  turn  uncomfortably  in  his  chair.  All  this 
would  be  told  with  infinite  glee,  as  if  he  considered  it  an  ex- 
cellent joke ;  and  then  ho  would  give  such  a  tyrannical  leer 
in  the  face  of  his  next  neighbor,  that  the  poor  man  would  -be 
fain  to  laugh  out  of  sheer  £iint-heartedncss.  If  any  one,  how- 
ever, pretended  to  contradict  him  in  any  of  his  stories  he 
was  on  fire  in  an  instant.  His  very  ccK'ked  hat  assumed  a 
momentary  fierceness,  and  seemed  to  resent  the  contradiction. 
"  How  the  devil  should  you  know  as  wejl  as  I  ? — I  tell  you 
it  was  as  I  say  ;  ^  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  let  slip  a 
broadside  of  thundering  oaths  and  tremendous  sea-phrases, 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  before  within  th»*sc  peaceful 
walls. 

Indeed,  the  worthy  burghers  began  to  surmise  that  he 
knew  more  of  those  stories  than  mere  hearsay.  Day  after 
day  their  conjectures  concerning  him  grew  more  and  more 
wild  and  fearful.  The  strangeness  of  his  arrival,  the  strange- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  mystery  that  surrounded  him,  all 
made  him  something  incomprehensible  in  their  eyes.  lie 
was  a  kind  of  monster  of  the  deep  to  them — he  was  a  merman 
— he  was  a  behemoth — ho  was  a  leviathan — in  short,  they 
knew  not  what  he  was. 

The  domineering  spirit  of  this  boisterous  sea-urchin  at 
length  grew  quite  intolerable.  He  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  he  contradicted  the  richest  burghers  without  hesitation ; 
he  took  possession  of  the- sacred  elbow-chair,  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  had  been  the  se^t  of  sovereignty  of  the  illustrious 
Ramm  Rapelye.     Nay,  ho   even   went  so  far  in  one  of  his 
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rough  jocular  moods,  as  to  slap  that  mighty  burgher  on  the 
back,  drink  his  toddy,  and  wink  in  his  face,  a  thing  scarcely 
to  be  believed.  From  this  time  Ramm  Rapelye  appeared 
no  more  at  the  inn ;  his  example  was  followed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  customers,  who  were  too  rich  to  tolerate 
being  bullied  out  of  their  opinions,  or  being  obliged  to  laugh 
at  (mother  man's  jokes.  The  landlord  was  almost  in  despair ; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  this  sea-monster  and 
his  sea-chest,  who  seemed  both  to  have  grown  like  fixtures, 
or  excrescences  on  his  establishment. 

Such  was  the  account  whispered  cautiously  in  Wolfert's 
ear,  by  the  narrator,  Peechy  Prauw,  as  he  held  him  by  the 
button  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  casting  a  wary  glance  now  and 
then  towards  the  door  of  the  bar-room,  lest  he  should  be  over- 
heard by  the  terrible  hero  of  his  tale. 

Wolfert  took  his  seat  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room  in 
silence;  impressed  with  profound  awe  of  this  unknown,  so 
versed  in  freebooting  history.  It  was  to  him  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  revolutions  of  mighty  empires,  to  find  the 
venerable  Ramm  Rapelye  thus  ousted  from  the  throne,  and 
a  rugged  tarpawling  dictating  from  his  elbow  chair,  hectoring 
the  patriarchs,  and  filling  this  tranquil  little  realm  with  brawl 
and  bravado. 

The  stranger  was  on  this  evening  in  a  more  than  usually 
communicative  mood,  and  was  narrating  a  number  of  astound- 
ing stories  of  plunderings  and  burnings  on  the  high  seas.  He 
dwelt  upon  them  with  peculiar  relish,  heightening  the  fright- 
ful particulars  in  proportion  to  their  effect  on  his  peaceful 
auditors.     He  gave  a  swaggering  detail  of  the  capture  of  a 

Spanish  merchantman.    She  was  lying  becalmed  during  a 
19 
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long  summer's  day,  just  off*  from  the  islaiid  whidi  was  om 
of  the  lurking-places  of  the  pirates.  They  had  reeomioitred 
her  with  their  spy-glasses  from  the  shore^  and  ascertained  her 
character  and  force.  At  night  a  picked  crew  of  daring  fel- 
lows set  off*  for  her  in  a  whale  boat.  They  approadied  with 
muffled  oars,  as  she  lay  rocking  idly  with  the  undulations  of 
the  sea,  and  her  sails  flapping  against  the  masts.  They,  were 
dose  under  the  stem  before  the  guard  on  deck  was  aware  of 
their  approach.  The  alarm  was  given;  the  pirates  threw 
hand-grenades  on  deck,  and  sprang  up  the  main  chains  sword 
in  hand. 

The  crew  flew  to  arms,  but  in  great  confusion;  some 
were  shot  down,  others  took  refuge  in  the  tops ;  others  were 
driven  overboard  and  drowned,  while  others  fought  hand  to 
hand  from  the  main-deck  to  the  quarter-deck,  disputing  gal- 
lantly every  inch  of  ground.  There  were  three  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen on  board  with  their  ladies,  who  made  the  most  despe- 
rate resistance.  They  defended  the  companion-way,  cut  down 
several  of  their  assailants,  and  fought  like  very  devils,  for 
they  were  maddened  by  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  from  the 
cabin.  One  of  the  Dons  was  old,  and  soon  dispatched.  The 
other  two  kept  their  ground  vigorously,  even  though  the 
captain  of  the  pirates  was  among  their  assailants.  Just  then 
there  was  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  main-deck.  **Th6 
ship  is  ours  !  "  cried  the  pirates. 

One  of  the  Dons  immediately  dropped  his  sword  and 
surrendered  ;  the  other,  who  was  a  hot-headed  youngster,  and 
just  married,  gave  the  captain  a  slash  in  the  face  that  laid  all 
open.  The  captain  just  made  out  to  articulate  the  word:i 
'  no  quarter." 
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'^Ahd  what  did  they  do  with  their  prisoners?''  said 
Peechy  Prauw,  eagerly. 

"Threw  them  all  overboard,"  was  the  answer.  A  dead 
paiwe  followed  the  reply.  Peechy  Prauw  sunk  quietly 
bMk|  llkd  a  man  who  had  unwarily  stolen  upon  the  lair  of  a 
sleeping  lion.  The  honest  burghers  cast  fearful  glances  at 
th«  deep  scar  slashed  across  the  visage  of  the  stranger,  and 
moved  their  chairs  a  little  farther  off.  The  seaman,  however, 
smoked  on  without  moving  a  muscle,  as  though  he  either 
did  not  perceive  or  did  not  regard  the  unfavorable  efiect  he 
had  produced  upon  his  hearers. 

The  half-pay  officer  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ;  for 
he .  was  continually  tempted  to  make  inefToctual  head  against 
this  tyrant  of  the  seas,  and  to  regain  his  lost  consequence  in 
the  eyes  of  his  ancient  companions.  He  now  tried  to  match 
tfie  gunpowder  tales  of  the  stranger  by  others  equally  tremen- 
dous. Kidd,  as  usual,  was  his  hero,  concerning  whom  he 
teemed  to  have  picked  up  many  of  the  floating  traditions  of 
the  province.  The  seaman  had  always  evinced  a  si'ttlcd 
pique  against  the  one-eyed  warrior.  On  this  occasion  he 
listened  with  peculiar  impatience.  He  sat  with  one  arm 
akimbo,  the  other  elbow  on  the  table,  the  hand  holding  on  to 
the  small  pipe  he  was  pettishly  puffing ;  his  legs  crossed ; 
drumming  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  casting  every 
now  and  then  the  side-glance  of  a  basilisk  at  the  prosing 
captain.  At  length  the  latter  spoke  of  Kidd's  having  ascend- 
ed the  Hudson  with  some  of  his  crew,  to  land  his  plunder 
in  secrecy. 

"  Kidd  up  the  Hudson  ! "  burst  forth  the  seaman,  with  a 
tremendous  oath — "  Kidd  never  was  up  the  Hudson ! " 
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^  I  tell  you  he  was,''  said  the  other.  *'  Aye,  and  they  say 
he  buried  a  quantity  of  treasure  on  the  little  flat  that  runs 
out  into  the  river,  called  the  Devil's  Dans  Kammer." 

"  The  Devil's  Dans  Kammer  in  your  teeth ! "  cried  the 
seaman.  *'  I  tell  you  Kidd  never  was  up  the  Hudson.  What 
a  plague  do  you  know  of  Kidd  and  his  haunts  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  know  ?  "  echoed  the  half-pay  officer.  "  Why, 
I  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  his  trial ;  aye,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  hanged  at  Execution  Dock." 

'^  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  saw  as  pretty  a  fellow 
hanged  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather.  Aye  ! "  putting  his  &ce 
nearer  to  that  of  the  officer,  *'  and  there  was  many  a  land-lub- 
ber looked  on  that  might  much  better  have  swung  in  his 
stead." 

The  half-pay  officer  was  silenced  ;  but  the  indignation  thus 
pent  up  in  his  bosom  glowed  with  intense  vehemence  in  his 
single  eye,  which  kindled  like  a  coal. 

Pcechy  Prauw,  who  never  could  remain  silent,  observed 
that  the  gentleman  certainly  was  in  the  right.  Kidd  never 
did  bury  money  up  the  Hudson,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  those 
parts,  though  many  affirmed  such  to  be  the  fact.  It  was  Brad- 
ish  and  others  of  the  buccaneers  who  had  buried  money; 
some  said  in  Turtle  Bay,  others  on  Long  Island,  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hellgate.  Indeed,  added  he,  I  recollect  an 
adventure  of  Sam,  the  nc^ro  fisherman,  many  years  ago, 
which  some  think  had  something  to  do  with  the  buccaneers. 
As  we  are  all  friends  here,  and  as  it  will  go  no  further,  I'll 
tell  it  to  you. 

"  Upon  a  dark  night  many  years  ago,  as  Black  Sam  was 
returning  from  fishing  in  Hell-gate " 
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Here  the  story  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment from  the  unknown,  who  laying  his  iron  fist  on  the  table, 
knuckles  downward,  with  a  quiet  force  that  indented  the  very 
boards,  and  looking  grimly  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  grin  of 
an  angry  bear — *^  Heark'ee,  neighbor,"  said  he,  with  signifi- 
cant nodding  of  the  head,  "  you'd  better  let  the  buccaneers 
and  their  money  alone— they're  not  for  old  men  and  old 
women  to  meddle  with.  They  fought  hard  fbr  their  money ; 
they  gave  body  and  soul  for  it ;  and  wherever  it  lies  buried, 
depend  upon  it  he  must  have  a  tug  with  the  devil  who  gets 
it!" 

This  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  a  blank  silence 
throughout  the  room.  Peechy  Prauw  shrunk  within  him- 
selij  and  even  the  one-eyed  officer  turned  pale.  Wolfert,  who 
from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  had  listened  with  intense 
eagerness  to  all  this  talk  about  buried  treasure,  looked  with 
minglexl  awe  and  reverence  at  this  bold  buccaneer ;  for  such  he 
really  suspected  him  to  be.  There  was  a  chinking  of  gold 
and  a  sparkling  of  jewels  in  all  his  stories  about  the  Spanish 
Main  that  gave  a  value  to  every  period ;  and  Wolfert  would 
have  given  any  thing  for  the  rummaging  of  the  ponderous 
sea-chest,  which  his  imagination  crammed  full  of  golden  chal 
ices,  crucifixes,  and  jolly  round  bags  of  doubloons. 

The  dead  stillness  that  had  fallen  upon  the  company  was 
at  length  interrupted  by  the  stranger,  who  pulled  out  a  prodi- 
gious watch  of  curious  and  ancient  workmanship,  and  which 
in  Wolfert's  eyes  had  a  decidedly  Spanish  look.  On  touching 
a  spring  it  struck  ten  o'clock  ;  upon  which  the  sailor  called  for 
his  reckoning,  and  having  paid  it  out  of  a  handful  of  outlandish 
coin,  he  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his  beverage,  and  without 
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taking  leaye  of  anj  one,  rolled  out  of  the  room,  muttering  to 
himself,  as  he  stamped  up  stairs  to  his  chamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  compimy  could  recover  from 
the  silence  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  The  very  foot- 
steps of  the  stranger,  which  were  heard  now  and  then  as  he 
traversed  his  chamber,  inspired  awe. 

Still  the  conversation  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was 
too  interesting  not  to  be  resumed.  A  heavy  thundergust  had 
gathered  up  unnoticed  while  they  were  lost  in  talk,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain  that  fell  forbade  all  thoughts  of  setting  off 
for  home  until  the  storm  should  subside.  They  drew  nearer 
together,  therefore,  and  entreated  the  worthy  Peechy  Prauw 
to  continue  the  tale  which  had  been  so  discourteously  inter- 
rupted. He  readily  complied,  whispering,  however,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  above  his  breath,  and  drowned  occasionally  by  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder ;  and  he  M'ould  pause  every  now  and 
then,  and  listen  with  evident  awe,  as  he  heard  the  heavy  foot- 
steps of  the  stranger  pacing  over  head. 

The  following  is  the  purport  of  his  story. 


ADVENTTJEE  OF  THE  BLACK  FISHERMAN. 

17^  VERY  Jbody  knows  Black  Sam,  the  old  nogro  fisherroani 
'^-^  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Mud  Sam,  who  has  fished 
about  the  Sound  for  the  last  half  century.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  Sam,  who  was  then  as  active  a  young  negro  as  any 
in  the  province,  and  worked  on  the  farm  of  Killian  Suydam  on 
Long  Island,  having  finished  his  day's  work  at  an  early  hour, 
was  fishing,  one  still  summer  evening,  just  about  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hell-gate. 

He  was  in  a  light  skiff,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
currents  and  eddies,  had  shifted  his  station  according  to  the 
shifting  of  the  tide,  from  the  Hen  and  Chickens  to  the  Hog's 
Back,  from  the  H<^s  Back  to  the  Pot,  and  from  the  Pot  to 
the  Frying-Pan ;  but  in  the  eagerness  of  his  sport  ho  did  not 
see  that  the  tide  was  rapidly  ebbing,  until  the  roaring  of  the 
whirlpools  and  eddies  warned  him  of  his  danger ;  and  he  had 
some  diffknilty  in  shooting  his  skiff  from  among  the  rocks 
and  breakers,  and  getting  to  the  point  of  Blackwell's  Island. 
Here  he  cast  anchor  for  some  time,  waiting  the  turn  of  the 
tide  to  enable  him  to  return  homewards.  As  the  night  set 
in,  it  grew  blustering  and  gusty.    Dark  clouds  came  bundling 
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up  in  the  west ;  and  now  and  then  a  growl  of  thunder  or  a 
flash  of  lightning  told  that  a  summer  storm  was  at  hand. 
Sam  pulled  over,  therefore,  under  the  lee  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  coasting  along,  came  to  a  snug  nook,  just  under  a  steep 
beetling  rock,  where  he  fastened  his  skiff  to  the  root  of  a  tree 
that  shot  out  from  a  clefl,  and  spread  its  broad  branches  like  a 
canopy  over  the  water.  The  gust  came  scouring  along ;  the 
wind  threw  up  the  river  in  white  surges;  the  rain  rattled 
among  the  leaves ;  the  thunder  bellowed  worse  than  that 
which  is  now  bellowing ;  the  lightning  seemed  to  lick  up  the 
surges  of  the  stream  ;  but  Sam,  snugly  sheltered  under  rock 
and  tree,  lay  crouching  in  his  skiff,  rocking  upon  the  billows 
until  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  all  was  quiet.  The  gust 
had  passed  away,  and  only  now  and  then  a  faint  gleam  of 
lightning  in  the  east  showed  which  way  it  had  gone.  The 
night  was  dark  and  moonless ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  tide 
Sam  concluded  it  was  near  midnight  lie  was  on  the  point 
of  making  loose  his  skiff  to  return  homewards,  when  he  saw 
a  light  gleaming  along  the  water  from  a  distance,  which  seem- 
ed rapidly  approaching.  As  it  drew  near  he  perceived  it  came 
from  a  lantern  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  gliding  along  under  shadow 
of  the  land.  It  pulled  up  in  a  small  cove,  close  to  where  he 
was.  A  man  jumped  on  shore,  and  searching  about  with  the 
lantern,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  place — here's  the  iron  ring." 
The  boat  was  then  made  fast,  and  the  man  returning  on  board, 
assisted  his  comrades  in  conveying  something  heavy  on  shore. 
As  the  light  gleamed  among  them,  Sam  saw  that  they  were 
five  stout  desperate-looking  fellows,  in  red  woollen  caps,  with 
a  leader  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  that  some  of  them 
wrro  armed  with  dirks,  or  long  knives,  and  pistols.    They 
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talked  low  to  ono  another,  and  occasionally  in  some  outlandish 
tongue  which  ho  could  not  understand. 

On  landing  they  mode  their  way  among  the  bushes,  taking 
turns  to  relievo  each  other  in  lugging  their  burden  up  the 
rocky  bank.  Sam's  curiosity  was  now  fully  aroused ;  so  leav- 
ing his  skiiT  he  clambered  silently  up  a  ridge  that  overlooked 
their  path.  They  had  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment,  and  the 
leader  was  looking  about  among  the  bushes  with  his  lantern. 
"  Have  you  brought  the  spades  ?  "  said  one.  "  They  are  here,'' 
replied  another,  who  had  them  on  his  shoulder.  "  Wo  must 
dig  deep,  where  there  will  bo  no  risk  of  discovery,"  said  a 
third. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  Sam's  veins.  He  fancied  he  saw 
before  him  a  gang  of  murderers,  about  to  bury  their  victim. 
His  knees  smote  together.  In  his  agitation  ho  shook  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  which  he  was  supporting  himself  as  he 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  cliflf. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  gang.  *'  Some  one  stirs 
among  the  bushes  I " 

The  lantern  was  held  up  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 
One  of  the  red-caps  cocked  a  pistol,  and  pointed  it  towards 
the  very  place  where  Sam  was  standing.  He  stood  motion- 
less— ^breathless ;  expecting  the  next  moment  to  be  his  last. 
Fortunately  his  dingy  complexion  was  in  his  favor,  and  made 
no  glare  among  the  leaves. 

'^  Tis  no  one,"  said  the  man  with  the  lantern.  "  What  a 
plague !  you  would  not  fire  off  your  pistol  and  alarm  the  coun- 
try !" 

The  pistol  was  uncocked ;  the  burden  was  resumed,  and 
the  party  slowly  toiled  along  the  bank.  Sam  watched  them 
19* 
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as  they  went ;  the  light  sending  back  fitful  gleams  through 
the  dripping  bushes,  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  fiurly  out 
of  sight  that  he  ventured  to  draw  breath  freely.  lie  now 
thought  of  getting  back  to  his  boat,  and  making  his  escape 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  dangerous  neighbors ;  but  curiosity 
was  all-powerful.  He  hesitated  and  lingered  and  listened. 
By  and  by  he  heard  the  strokes  of  spades.  *'  They  are  dig- 
ging the  grave  !*^  said  he  to  himself;  and  the  cold  sweat  start- 
ed upon  his  forehead.  Bvery  stroke  of  a  spade,  as  it  sound- 
ed through  the  silent  groves,  went  to  his  heart ;  it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  as  little  noise  made  as  possible ;  every  thing 
had  an  air  of  terrible  mystery  and  secrecy.  Sam  had  a  great 
relish  for  the  horrible, — a  tale  of  murder  was  a  treat  for  him ; 
and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  executions.  He  could  not 
resist  an  impulse,  in  spite  of  every  danger,  to  steal  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  mystery,  and  overlook  the  midnight  fellows  at 
their  work.  He  crawled  along  cautiously,  therefore,  inch  by 
inch  *,  stepping  with  the  utmost  care  among  the  dry  leaves, 
lest  their  rustling  should  betray  him.  He  came  at  length  to 
where  a  steep  rock  intervened  between  him  and  the  gang ;  for 
he  saw  the  light  of  their  lantern  shining  up  against  the  branch- 
es of  the  trees  on  the  other  side.  Sam  slowly  and  silently 
clambered  up  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  raising  his  head  above 
Its  naked  edge,  beheld  the  villains  immediately  below  him,  and 
so  near,  that  though  he  dreaded  discovery,  he  dared  not  with- 
draw lest  the  least  movement  should  be  heard.  In  this  wav 
he  remained,  with  his  round  black  face  peering  above  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  like  the  sun  just  emerging  above  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  or  the  round-cheeked  moon  on  the  dial  of  a  clock. 
The  red-caps  had  nearly  finished  their  work ;  the  grave 
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was  filled  up,  and  they  were  carefully  replacing  the  turfl 
This  donCy  they  scattered  dry  leaves  over  the  place.  "  And 
now/'  said  the  leader,  *^  I  defy  the  devil  himself  to  find  it 
out** 

"  The  murderers !  '*  exclaimed  Sam,  involuntarily. 

The  whole  gang  started,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the  round 
black  head  of  Sam  just  above  them«  His  white  eyes  strained 
half  out  of  their  orbits ;  his  white  teeth  chattering,  and  his 
whole  visage  shining  with  cold  perspiration. 

**  We're  discovered  ! "  cried  one, 

"  Down  with  him  ! "  cried  another. 

Sam  heard  the  cocking  of  a  pistol,  but  did  not  pause  for 
the  report.  lie  scrambled  over  rock  and  stone,  through  brush 
and  brier;  rolled  down  banks  like  a  hedge-hog;  scrambled 
up  others  like  a  catamount.  In  every  direction  he  heard  some 
one  or  other  of  the  gang  hemming  him  in.  At  length  he 
reached  the  rocky  ridge  along  the  river ;  one  of  the  red-caps 
was  hard  behind  him.  A  steep  rock  like  a  wall  rose  directly 
in  his  way ;  it  seemed  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  when  fortunately 
he  espied  the  strong  cord-like  branch  of  a  grape-vine  reaching 
half  way  down  it.  He  sprang  at  it  with  the  force  of  a  despqr- 
ate  man,  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  being  young  and 
agile,  succeeded  in  swinging  himself  to  the  summit  of  the 
diff.  Here  he  stood  in  full  relief  against  the  sky,  when  the 
red-cap  cocked  his  pistol  and  fired.  The  ball  whistled  by 
Sam's  head.  With  the  lucky  thought  of  a  man  in  an  emer- 
gency, he  uttered  a  yell,  ftll  to  the  ground,  and  detached  at 
the  same  time  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  which  tumbled  with  a 
loud  splash  into  the  river. 

^  I've  done  his  business,"  said  the  red-cap  to  one  or  two 
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(•f  his  oimiraJca  as  they  arrived  panting.  "  IIo'Il  tell  no  tale^ 
iM.ilit  !■•  till'  fisln.-*  in  the  river." 

ilU  iiursiiers  iiiiw  turned  to  mcL-t  their  compsnionfl.  Sam 
(.li.liii;;  >il.iiilv  down  the  KurEx-e  of  the  roi'k,  let  himself  quietly 
iiii.i  iil^i  ^kilV,  (M>t  lonau  the  fastening,  and  alKiiidoned  himitlf 
to  till'  ]':i|>i>l  I'urri'iit,  whieh  in  tliat  placti  runs  like  a  niill- 
htrvMiii,  .'iii<i  ^""U  Buept  him  olf  from  the  nei^htwrhood.  It 
u;iH  ti<>r,  li'iui'VvT.  imtil  ho  had  driflcd  s  great  distance  that 
h.'  iriitiinil  til  ]>ly  hi8  itnrs  when  ho  made  bit  skifT  dart  like 
ini  iirrow  ihri>ii-;li  tho  Elrait  of  IlcU-gate,  never  heeding  the 
(lati;:ir  nf  I'nt,  Frying  Pan,  nor  Hog's  Back  itself:  nor 
ilii)  h<-  f<-<'l  hitnxi'lf  thorough]}-  secure  until  safely  nestled  in 
luii  iti  llif  n«kl<)ll  of  the  anrient  tarm-house  of  the  Siiydams. 

II. Ti-  the  wurtliy  Pci-chy  Praiiw  paused  to  take  breath, 
mil]  to  t:iko  Ik  sip  iif  the  gossip  tankard  that  stood  at  his  el- 
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"  Aye,  but  are  you  sure  it  was  a  dead  body  they  bur- 
ied ?  "  said  Wolfcrt. 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Peechy  Prauw,  exultingly.  "  Does  it 
not  haunt  in  the  neighborhood  to  this  very  day  t " 

"  Haunts !  "  exclaimed  several  of  the  party,  opening  their 
eyes  still  wider,  and  edging  their  chairs  still  closer. 

"  Aye,  haunts,"  repeated  Peechy ;  "  have  none  of  you  heard 
of  father  Red-cap,  M'ho  haunts  the  old  burnt  farm-house  in  the 
woods,  on  the  border  of  the  Sound,  near  Hell-gate  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I've  heard  tell  of  something  of  the  kind, 
but  then  I  took  it  for  some  old  wives*  fable." 

"  Old  wives'  fable  or  not,"  said  Pbcchy  Prauw, "  that  fann- 
house  stands  hard  by  the  very  spot.  It's  been  uncKJcupied  time 
out  of  mind,  and  stands  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast ;  but 
those  who  fish  in  the  neighborhood  have  often  heard  strange 
noises  there ;  and  lights  have  been  seen  about  the  wood  at 
night ;  and  an  old  fellow  in  a  red  cap  has  been  seen  at  the 
windows  more  than  once,  which  people  take  to  be  the  ghost 
of  the  body  buried  there.  Once  upon  a  time  three  soldiers 
took  shelter  in  the  building  for  the  night,  and  rummaged  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  they  found  old  father  Red-cap  a- 
stride  of  a  cider-barrel  in  the  cellar,  with  a  jug  in  one  hand  and 
a  goblet  in  the  other.  He  offered  them  a  drink  out  of  his  goblet, 
but  just  as  one  of  the  soldiers  was  putting  it  to  his  mouth — 
whew ! — a  flash  of  fire  blazed  through  the  cellar,  blinded 
every  mother's  son  of  them  for  several  minutes,  and  when 
they  recovered  their  eye-sight,  jug,  goblet,  and  Red-cap 
had  vanished,  and  nothing  but  the  empty  cider-barrel  re- 
mained.'' 

Here  the  half-pay  officer,  who  was  growing  very  muzzy 
19* 
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of  his  comrades  as  they  arrived  panting.    *'  Ile^ll  tell  no  talei^ 
except  to  the  fishes  in  the  river." 

His  pursuers  now  turned  to  meet  their  companions.  Sam 
sliding  silently  down  the  surface  of  the  rock,  let  himself  quietly 
into  his  skiff,  cast  loose  the  fastening,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  the  rapid  current,  which  in  that  place  runs  like  a  mill- 
stream,  and  soon  swept  him  off  from  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  ho  had  d rifled  a  great  distance  that 
he  ventured  to  ply  his  oars  when  ho  made  his  skiff  dart  like 
an  arrow  through  the  strait  of  Ilell-gate,  never  heeding  the 
danger  of  Pot,  Frying  Pan,  nor  Hog's  Back  itself:  nor 
did  he  feel  himself  thoroughly  secure  until  safely  nestled  in 
bed  in  the  cocklofl  of  the  ancient  farm-house  of  the  Siiydams. 

Here  the  worthy  Peechy  Prauw  paused  to  take  breath, 
and  to  take  a  sip  of  the  gossip  tankard  that  stood  at  his  el- 
bow. His  auditors  remained  with  open  mouths  and  out- 
stretched necks,  gapmg  like  a  nest  of  swallows  for  an  addi- 
tional mouthful. 

"  And  is  that  all  1 "  exclaimed  the  half-pay  officer. 

"  That's  all  that  belongs  to  the  story,"  said  Peechy  Prauw. 

"  And  did  Sam  never  find  out  what  was  buried  by  the  red- 
caps?" said  Wolfert^  eagerly,  whose  mind  was  haunted  by 
nothing  but  ingots  and  doubloons. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of"  said  Peechy  ;  "  he  had  no  time  to 
spare  from  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  ho  did  not  like  to 
run  the  risk  of  another  race  among  the  rocks.  Besides,  how 
should  he  recollect  the  spot  where  the  grave  had  been  di^ed  ? 
every  thing  would  look  so  different  by  daylight.  And  then, 
where  was  the  use  of  looking  for  a  dead  body,  when  there 
was  no  chance  of  hanging  the  murderers  1 " 
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"  Aye,  but  are  you  sure  it  was  a  dead  body  they  bur- 
ied ?  "  said  Wolfert. 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Peechy  Prauw,  exultingly.  "  Does  it 
not  haunt  in  the  neigiiborhood  to  this  very  day  t " 

"  Haunts  !  "  exclaimed  several  of  the  party,  opening  their 
eyes  still  wider,  and  edging  their  chairs  still  closer. 

"  Aye,  haunts,"  repeated  Peechy ;  "  have  none  of  you  heard 
of  father  Red-cap,  who  haunts  the  old  burnt  farm-house  in  the 
woods,  on  the  border  of  the  Sound,  near  Hell-gate  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I've  heard  tell  of  something  of  the  kind, 
but  then  I  took  it  for  some  old  wives*  fable." 

"  Old  wives'  fable  or  not,"  said  Pbcchy  Prauw, "  that  farm- 
house stands  hard  by  the  very  spot  It's  been  un(Hx;upied  time 
out  of  mind,  and  stands  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast ;  but 
those  who  fish  in  the  neighborhood  have  often  heard  strange 
noises  there ;  and  lights  have  been  seen  about  the  wood  at 
night ;  and  an  old  fellow  in  a  red  cap  has  been  seen  at  the 
windows  more  than  once,  which  people  take  to  be  the  ghost 
of  the  body  buried  there.  Once  upon  a  time  three  soldiers 
took  shelter  in  the  building  for  the  night,  and  rummaged  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  they  found  old  father  Red-cap  a- 
stride  of  a  cider-barrel  in  the  cellar,  with  a  jug  in  one  hand  and 
a  goblet  in  the  other.  He  offered  them  a  drink  out  of  his  goblet, 
but  just  as  one  of  the  soldiers  was  putting  it  to  his  mouth — 
whew ! — a  flash  of  fire  blazed  through  the  cellar,  blinded 
every  mother's  son  of  them  for  several  minutes,  and  when 
they  recovered  their  eye-sight,  jug,  goblet,  and  Red-cap 
had  vanished,  and  nothing  but  the  empty  cider-barrel  re- 

I 

mained." 

Here  the  half-pay  officer,  who  was  growing  very  miizzy 
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and  sleepy,  and  nodding  over  his  liquor,  with  half-extinguished 
eye,  suddenly  gleamed  up  like  an  expiring  rushlight. 

'*  That's  all  fudge  !  "  said  he,  as  Peechy  finished  his  last 
story. 

**  Well,  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  myselli''  said 
Peechy  Prauw,  **  though  all  the  world  knows  that  there's 
something  strange  about  that  house  and  grounds ;  but  as  to 
the  story  of  Mud  Sam,  I  believe  it  just  as  well  as  if  it  had 
happened  to  myself." 


Tlie  deep  interest  taken  in  this  conversation  by  the  com- 
pany had  made  them  unconscious  of  the  uproar  abroad  among 
the  elements,  when  suddenly  they  were  electrified  by  a  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder.  A  lumbering  crash  followed  in- 
stantaneously, shaking  the  building  to  its  very  foundation. 
All  started  from  their  seats,  imagining  it  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  or  that  old  father  Red-cap  was  coming  among 
them  in  all  his  terrors.  They  listened  for  a  moment,  but  on- 
ly heard  the  rain  pelting  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
howling  among  the  trees.  The  explosion  was  soon  explained 
by  the  apparition  of  an  old  negro's  bald  head  thrust  in  at  the 
door,  his  white  goggle  eyes  contrasting  with  his  jetty  pt)ll, 
which  was  wet  with  rain,  and  shone  like  a  bottle.  In  a  jargon 
but  half  intelligible,  he  announced  that  the  kitchen  chimney 
had  been  struck  with  lightning. 

A  sullen  pause  of  the  storm,  which  now  rose  and  sunk  in 
gusts,  produced  a  momentary  stillness.  In  this  interval  the 
report  of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  a  long  shout,  almost  like  a 
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yell,  resounded  from  the  shores.  Every  one  crowded  to  the 
window ;  another  musket-shot  was  heard,  and  another  long 
shout,  mingled  wildly  with  a  rising  blast  of  wind.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  cry  came  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  for 
though  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  spread  a  light  about  the 
shore,  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  the  window  of  the  room  overhead  was  opened, 
and  a  loud  halloo  uttered  by  the  mysterious  stranger.  Sev- 
eral bailings  passed  from  one  party  to  the  other,  but  in  a  lan- 
guage which  none  of  the  company  in  the  bar-room  could  un- 
derstand ;  and  presently  they  heard  the  window  closed,  and  a 
great  noise  overhead,  as  if  all  the  furniture  were  pulled  and 
hauled  about  the  room.  The  negro  servant  was  summoned, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  seen  assisting  the  veteran  to  lug 
the  ponderous  sea-chest  down  stairs. 

The  landlord  was  in  amazement.  '*  What,  you  are  not 
going  on  the  water  in  such  a  storm  ?  " 

"  Storm  ! "  said  the  other,  scornfully,  "  do  you  call  such  a 
sputter  of  weather  a  storm  1 " 

"  You'll  get  drenched  to  the  skin — ^You'll  catch  your  death ! " 
said  Peechy  Prauw,  affectionately. 

**  Thunder  and  lightning  ! "  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  don't 
preach  about  weather  to  a  man  that  has  cruised  in  whirl- 
winds and  tornadoes." 

The  obsequious  Peechy  was  again  struck  dumb.  The  voice 
from  the  water  was  heard  once  more  in  a  tone  of  impatience ; 
the  bystanders  stared  with  redoubled  awe  at  this  man  of 
storms,  who  seemed  to  have  come  up  out  of  the  deep,  and  to 
be  summoned  back  to  it  again.  As,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  nc^gro,  he  slowly  bore  his  ponderous  sea<^est  towards 
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the  shore,  they  eyed  it  with  a  Buperstitioiis  feeling;  half 
doubting  whether  he  were  not  really  about  to  embark  upoo  it 
and  launch  forth  upon  the  wild  wares.  Hey  followed  him 
at  a  distance  with  a  lantern. 

^^  Dowse  the  light ! "  roared  the  hoarse  voice  from  the  wa- 
ter.    "  No  one  wants  lisiht  here  !** 

"Thunder  and  ligliii.iii^  !  "  exclaimed  the  veteran,  turning 
short  upon  them  ;  '*  bock  to  the  house  with  you !  ** 

Wolfert  and  his  companions  shrunk  back  in  dismay.  Still 
iheir  curiosity  would  not  allow  them  entirely  to  withdraw. 
A  long  sheet  of  lightning  now  flickered  across  the  waves,  and 
discovered  a  boat,  filled  with  men,  just  under  a  rocky  point, 
rising  and  sinking  with  the  heaving  surges,  and  swashing  the 
waters  at  every  heave.  It  was  with  difficulty  held  to  the 
rocks  bv  a  boat-hook,  for  the  current  rushed  furiouslv  round 
the  point.  The  veteran  hoisted  one  end  of  the  lumbering  sea- 
chest  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  seized  the  handle  at  the 
other  end  to  lifl  it  in,  when  the  motion  propelled  the  boat 
from  the  shore ;  the  chest  slipped  off  from  the  gunwale,  and, 
sinking  into  the  waves,  pulled  the  veteran  headlong  after  it. 
A  loud  shriek  was  uttered  by  all  on  shore,  and  a  volley  of 
execrations  by  those  on  board ;  but  boat  and  man  were  hur- 
ried away  by  the  rushing  swifbicss  of  the  tide.  A  pitchy 
darkness  succeeded ;  Wolfert  Webber  indeed  fancied  that  he 
distinguished  a  cry  for  help,  and  that  he  beheld  the  dn>wning 
man  beckoning  for  assistance ;  but  when  the  lightning  again 
gleamed  along  the  water,  all  was  void  ;  neither  man  nor  boat 
was  to  be  seen ;  nothing  but  the  dashing  and  weltering  of  the 
waves  as  they  hurried  past. 

The  company  returned  to  the  tavern  to  await  the  subsid 
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tug  of  the  •torm.  Tbey  resumed  their  seats,  and  gazed  on 
each  other  with  dismay.  The  whole  tmn-uction  hod  not  occu- 
pied five  minutes,  and  not  a  dozen  words  hod  been  epokon. 
When  they  looked  at  tho  oaken  cluiir,  they  could  starcely 
realize  the  fiict  that  the  strange  being  who  had  so  lately  ten- 
anted it,  full  of  life  and  Herculean  vigor,  should  already  be  a 
corpse.  TItcrc  waa  tho  very  glass  he  hud  jiixt  drnnk  from  ; 
there  lay  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  -which  ho  had  smoked,  as  it 
were,  with  his  last  breath.  As  the  worthy  burghers  pondered 
on  these  things,  they  f.'lt  a  terrible  eonviction  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  existence,  and  each  fi'lt  as  if  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood  was  rendered  less  stable  by  his  awful  example. 

As,  however,  the  most  of  the  company  were  possessed  of 
that  valuable  philosophy  which  enables  a  man  to  bear  np  with 
fortitude  agiunst  tbc  misfortunes  of  his  neigfaborv,  tbey  soon 
managed  to  console  themselves  for  the  tragic  end  of  the  vet- 
eran. The  landlord  was  particularly  happy  that  the  poor 
dear  man  had  paid  his  reckoning  before  ho  went ;  and  made  a 
kind  of  brewell  speech  on  the  occasion. 

"  He  came,"  said  he,  "  in  a  storm,  and  he  went  in  s  8t<irm  ; 
he  came  in  tho  night,  and  he  went  in  the  night ;  he  came  no- 
body knows  whence,  and  ho  has  gone  nobody  knows  where. 
For  anght  1  know  he  has  gone  to  sea  once  more  on  his  chest, 
and  may  land  to  bother  some  people  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
world  !  Though  it's  a  thousand  pities,"  added  he,  "  if  he  has 
gone  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,  that  he  had  not  left  his  own  lock- 
er behind  him. " 

"His  locker!  St.  Nicholas  preserve  ns!" cried  Peechy 
Pranw.  "  I'd  not  have  had  that  sea^dieat  in  the  house  for  any 
money  j  Fll  warrant  he'd  come  racketing  afifti  V.  «^  \k<.^A»^ 
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and  making  a  haunted  house  of  the  inn.  And,  as  to  lus  going 
to  sea  in  his  chest,  I  recollect  what  happened  to  Sliipper  Od- 
dcrdonk's  ship  on  his  voyage  from  Amsterdam. 

**  Tlie  boatswain  died  during  a  storm,  so  they  wrapped  him 
up  in  a  sheet,  and  put  him  in  his  own  sea-diest,  and  threw  hira 
overboard;  but  they  neglected  in  their  hurry-skurry  to  say  pray- 
ers over  him — and  the  storm  raged  and  roared  louder  than  ever, 
and  they  saw  the  dead  man  seated  in  his  chest,  with  his  shroud 
for  a  sail,  coming  hard  after  the  ship ;  and  the  sea  breaking  be- 
fore him  in  great  sprays  like  fire ;  and  there  they  kept  scudding 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  expecting  every  moment 
to  go  to  wreck ;  and  every  night  they  saw  the  dead  boatswain 
in  his  sea-chest  trying  to  get  up  with  them,  and  they  heard  his 
whistle  above  the  blasts  of  wind,  and  he  seemed  to  send 
great  seas  mountain  high  after  them,  that  would  have  swamp- 
ed the  ship  if  they  had  not  put  up  the  dead-lights.  And  so  it 
went  on  till  they  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  fogs  off  Newfound- 
land, and  supposed  he  had  veered  ship  and  stood  for  Dead 
Man's  Isle.  So  much  for  burying  a  man  at  sea  without  say- 
ing prayers  over  him." 

The  thundergust  which  had  hitherto  detained  the  company 
was  now  at  an  end.  The  cuckoo  clock  in  the  hall  told  mid- 
night ;  every  one  pressed  to  depart,  for  seldom  was  such  a 
late  hour  of  the  night  trespassed  on  by  these  quiet  burghers. 
As  they  sallied  forth,  they  found  the  heavens  once  more  serene. 
The  storm  which  had  lately  obscured  them  had  rolled  away, 
and  lay  piled  up  in  fleecy  mass^es  on  the  horizon,  lighted  up 
by  the  bright  crescent  of  the  moon,  which  looked  like  a  little 
silver  lamp  hung  up  in  a  palace  of  clouds. 

The  dismal  occurrence  of  the  night,  and  the  dismal  narra- 
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U<n)B  they  hod  made,  hod  left  a  Buperatdtious  feeling  tn  erery 
mind.  They  cast  a  fearful  glance  at  the  spot  whore  the  buc- 
caneer had  disappeared,  almost  expecting  to  see  him  sailing 
on  his  chest  in  the  cool  moonshine.  The  trembling  rays  glit- 
tered along  the  waters,  but  all  was  placid ;  and  the  current 
dimpled  over  the  spot  whore  he  had  gtme  down.  The  party 
huddled  together  in  a  little  crowd  as  they  repaired  home- 
wards ;  particularly  when  they  passed  a  lonely  field  where  a 
man  had  been  murdered ;  and  even  the  sexton,  who  had 
to  complete  hi*  journey  alonc^  though  accustomed,  one  would 
think,  to  ghosts  and  goblins,  went  a  long  way  round,  rather 
than  pass  by  his  own  oliurch-yard, 

Wolfert  Webber  hod  now  carried  home  a  fresh  stock  of 
stories  and  notions  to  ruminate  upon.  These  accounts  of  pota 
of  money  and  Spanish  treasures,  buried  here  and  there  and 
every  where,  about  the  rocks  ami  hays  of  these  wild  shores, 
mode  him  almost  dizzy.  "  Blcasod  St.  Nichnlos  !"  ejaculated 
he  half  aloud,  "  is  it  not  possible  to  come  upnn  one  of  these 
golden  hoards,  and  to  make  one's  self  rich  in  a  twinkling  T 
How  hard  that  I  must  go  on,  delving  and  delving,  day  in  and 
day  out,  merely  to  make  a  morsel  of  broad,  when  one  lucky 
stroke  of  a  spade  might  enable  me  to  ride  in  my  carrii^  for 
the  rest  of  my  life !" 

As  he  turned  over  in  his  thoughts  all  that  had  been  told 
of  the  singular  adventure  of  the  negro  fisherman,  his  imagina- 
tion gnvo  a  totally  dlflerent  complexion  to  the  tale.  He  saw 
in  the  gang  of  red-caps  nothing  but  a  crew  of  pirates  burying 
their  spoils,  and  his  cupidity  was  once  more  awakened  by  the 
poseihility  of  at  lengh  getting  on  the  traces  of  some  of  this 
lurking  wealth.    Indeed,  his  infected  foncy  tinfgal  nverj  ^k\Q.% 
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with  gold.  He  felt  like  the  greedy  inhabitant  of  Bagdad,  when 
hb  eyes  had  been  greased  with  the  magic  ointment  of  the  der- 
vise,  that  gave  him  to  see  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Cks- 
kets  of  buried  jewels,  chests  of  ingots,  and  barrels  of  outland- 
ish coins,  seemed  to  court  him  from  their  concealments,  and 
supplicate  him  to  relieve  them  from  their  untimely  graves. 

On  making  private  inquiries  about  the  grounds  said  to  be 
haunted  by  Father  Red-cap,  he  was  more  and  more  oonfinned 
in  his  surmise.  He  learned  that  the  place  had  several  times 
been  visited  by  experienced  money-diggers,  who  had  heard 
black  Sam's  story,  though  none  of  them  had  met  with  suc- 
cess. On  the  contrary,  they  had  always  been  dogged  with  ill- 
luck  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  consequence,  as  Wolfert  con- 
cluded, of  not  going  to  work  at  the  proper  time,  and  with  the 
proper  ceremonials.  The  last  attempt  had  been  made  by  Co- 
bus  Quackenbos,  who  dug  for  a  whole  night,  and  met  with  in- 
credible difficulty,  for  as  fast  as  he  threw  one  shovel  full  of 
earth  out  of  the  hole,  two  were  thrown  in  by  invisible  hands. 
He  succeeded  so  far,  however,  as  to  uncover  an  iron  chest, 
when  there  was  a  terrible  roaring,  ramping,  and  raging  of  un- 
couth figures  about  the  hole,  and  at  length  a  shower  of  blows, 
dealt  by  invisible  cudgels,  fairly  belabored  him  off  of  the  for- 
bidden  ground.  This  Cobus  Quackenbos  had  declared  on  his 
death-bed,  so  that  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  it.  He 
was  a  man  that  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to 
money-digging,  and  it  was  thought  would  have  ultimately 
succeeded,  had  he  not  died  recently  of  a  brain-fever  in  the 
alms-house. 

Wolfert  Webber  was  now  in  a  worry  of  trepidation  and 
impatience ;  fearful  lest  some  rival  adventurer  should  get  a 
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■cent  of  the  buried  gold.  He  determined  privately  to  acek 
out  the  blade  Gaherman,  and  get  him  to  serve  as  guide  to  the 
place  where  he  had  witnessed  the  mysterious  scene  of  tutor- 
ment.  Sam  was  easily  found ;  forhewasoncof  thoseold  tiul> 
itual  beings  that  live  about  a  neighborhood  until  they  wiar 
themselves  a  place  in  the  publio  mind,  and  booomc,  in  a  mnn- 
ner,  public  charact«rs.  There  was  not  an  unlucky  urchin  about 
town  that  did  not  know  Sam  the  fisherman,  and  think  thut  he 
had  a  right  to  play  his  tricks  upon  the  old  negro.  Sam  had 
led  an  amphibious  life  for  more  than  half  a  century,  about  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  Sound.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  and  in  the  water,  par- 
ticularly about  Hell-gate ;  and  might  have  been  token,  in  bad 
weather,  for  one  of  the  hobgoblins  that  used  to  haunt  that 
strait.  There  would  he  he  seen,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
weathers ;  sometimes  in  his  skiff,  anchored  among  the  eddies, 
or  prowlin<;,  like  a  shark  about  some  wreck,  where  the  fu<h 
are  supposed  to  be  most  abundant.  Sometimes  seated  on  a 
rock  from  hour  to  hour,  looking  in  the  mist  and  drizile,  like  a 
solitary  heron  watching  for  its  prey.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  Sound ;  from  the  Walla- 
bout  to  Hell-gate,  and  from  HcU-gate  even  unto  the  Devil's 
Stepping-Stones ;  and  it  was  even  affirmed  that  he  knew  all 
the  fish  in  the  river  by  their  Christian  name& 

Wolfert  found  him  at  his  cabin,  which  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  tolerable  dog-house.  It  vaa  rudely  coustructed 
of  fr^Dients  of  wrecks  and  drift-wood,  and  built  on  the  rocky 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  old  fort,  just  about  what  at  present 
forma  the  point  of  the  Battery-  A  "  moat  ancient  and  fish- 
like  smell "  pervaded  the  place.    Oars^  paddles,  and  fiahing- 
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rods  were  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  fort ;  a  net  was 
spread  on  the  sands  to  dry ;  a  skiflf  was  drawn  op  on  the 
beach,  and  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  was  Mud  Sam  himself, 
indulging  in  the  true  negro  luxury  of  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  time  of  Sam's 
youthful  adventure,  and  the  snows  of  many  a  winter  had  griz- 
zled the  knotty  wool  upon  his  head.  He  perfectly  recollect- 
ed the  circumstances,  however,  for  he  had  oflen  been  called 
upon  to  relate  them,  though  in  his  version  of  the  story  he  di^ 
fered  in  many  points  from  Peechy  Prauw ;  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  with  authentic  historians.  As  to  the  subse- 
quent researches  of  money-diggers,  Sam  knew  nothing  about 
them ;  they  were  matters  quite  out  of  his  line ;  neither  did 
the  cautious  Wolfert  caro  to  disturb  his  thoughts  on  that 
point  His  only  wish  was  to  secure  the  old  fisherman  as  a 
pilot  to  the  spot,  and  this  was  readily  effected.  The  long  time 
that  had  intervened  since  his  nocturnal  adventure  had  efiaced 
all  Sam^s  awe  of  the  place,  and  the  promise  of  a  trifling  re- 
ward roused  him  at  once  from  his  sleep  and  his  sunshine. 

The  tide  was  adverse  to  making  the  expedition  by  water, 
and  Wolfert  was  too  impatient  to  get  to  the  laud  of  promise, 
to  wait  for  its  turning ;  they  set  off,  therefore,  by  land.  A 
walk  of  four  or  five  miles  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
which  at  that  time  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island.  It  was  just  beyond  the  pleasant  region  of 
Bloomen-dael.  Here  they  struck  into  a  long  lane,  straggling 
among  trees  and  bushes,  very  much  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  mullen-stalks,  as  if  but  seldom  used,  and  so  completelj 
overshadowed  as  to  enjoy  but  a  kind  of  twilight     Wild  vii 
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entangled  tho  trees  and  flaunted  in  thoir  facva ;  brambloa  and 
briers  caught  their  clothes  as  they  passed  ;  the  gartcr-snAke 
glided  across  their  path ;  tho  spotted  toad  hopped  and  wad- 
dled before  them,  and  the  restless  cat-bird  mowed  at  them 
from  every  thicket.  Had  Wolfert  Webber  been  deeply  read 
in  romantic  legend,  ho  might  have  fancied  himself  entering  up- 
on forbidden,  enchanted  ground  ;  or  that  these  were  lomo  of 
the  guardians  set  to  keep  watch  upon  buried  treasure.  As  it 
was,  the  loneliness  of  tho  place,  and  the  wild  stories  connected 
with  it,  had  their  eflect  upon  his  ntind. 

On  reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  they  found  them- 
selves  near  the  shore  of  the  Sound  in  a  kind  of  airiphithc«tr«, 
surrounded  by  forest  trees.  The  area  bad  once  been  a  grass- 
plot,  but  was  now  shagged  with  briers  and  rank  weeds. 
At  one  end,  and  just  on  the  river  bank,  was  a  ruined  building, 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  with  a  stack  of  chimneys 
rising  like  a  solitary  tower  ont  of  the  centre.  The  current  of 
tho  Sound  rushed  along  just  below  it ;  with  wildly  grown  trees 
drooping  their  branches  into  its  waves. 

Wolfert  had  not  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  haunted  hiMUt 
of  Father  Red-cap,  and  called  to  mind  the  gUnj  of  Peeehy 
Pranw.  The  evening  was  approaching,  and  the  light  Iklling 
dubiously  among  the  woody  plaecs,  gave  a  meluiebuly  tuna 
to  the  scene,  well  calculated  to  foster  any  Inrkii^  feeling  fl^aw« 
or  snperstitioo.  The  night-hawk,  wheeling  atioot  tn  the  high- 
est regions  (^  the  air,  emittMl  his  peevisfa,  iKiding  cry.  Th« 
woodpecker  gave  a  lonelj  tap  now  and  thui  on  some  holUtw 
tree,  and  the  fire^tird*  streamed  by  them  with  Us  deeprsd 
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They  now  came  to  an  indosure  that  had  once  been  a  gar. 
den.  It  extended  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  ridge,  but  was  lit- 
tle better  than  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a 
matted  rose  bush,  or  a  peach  or  plum  tree  grown  wild  and 
ragged,  and  covered- with  moss.  At  the  lower  end  of  tJie  gar- 
den they  passed  a  kind  of  vault  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  facing 
the  water.  It  had  the  look  of  a  root-house.  The  door, 
though  decayed,  was  still  strong,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  patched  up.  Wolfert  pushed  it  open.  It  gaA'e  a 
harsh  grating  upon  its  hinges,  and  striking  against  something 
like  a  box,  a  rattling  sound  ensued,  and  a  skull  rolled  on  the 
floor.  Wolfert  drew  back  shuddering,  but  was  reassured  on 
being  informed  by  the  negro  that  this  was  a  family  vault,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  that  owned  this  es- 
tote ;  an  assertion  corroborated  by  the  sight  of  coffins  of  vari- 
ous sizes  piled  within.  Sam  had  been  familiar  with  all  these 
scenes  when  a  boy,  and  now  knew  that  he  could  not  be  far 
from  the  place  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 

They  now  made  their  way  to  the  water's  edge,  scrambling 
along  ledges  of  rocks  that  overhung  the  wave^,  and  obliged 
often  to  hold  by  shrubs  and  grape-vines  to  avoid  slipping  into 
the  deep  and  hurried  stream.  At  length  they  came  to  a  small 
cove,  or  rather  indent  of  the  shore.  It  was  protected  by  steep 
rocks,  and  overshadowed  by  a  thick  copse  of  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
so  as  to  be  sheltered  and  almost  concealed.  The  beach  Jrhelv«  d 
gradually  within  the  cove,  but  the  current  swept  deep,  and  black, 
and  rapid,  along  its  jutting  points.  Tlie  negro  paused  ;  raided  Lis 
remnant  of  a  hat,  and  scratched  his  grizzled  poll  for  a  moment, 
as  he  regarded  this  nook  ;  then  suddenly  clapping  his  hands,  he 
stepped  exultingly  forward,  and  pointed  to  a  large  iron  ring,  sta- 
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pled  firmly  io  the  rock,  just  vhere  a  broad  shelf  of  stone  fur- 
nishi^  B  commodious  landing-place.  It  was  the  very  spot 
whcro  the  red-cnps  had  landed.  Years  hod  changed  the  mora 
perishable  features  of  the  scene;  but  ruck  and  iron  yield  eIuw- 
ly  to  the  inducnee  of  time.  On  looking  more  olosuly,  Wol- 
fvTt  remarked  three  crosses  cut  in  the  rock  just  above  the  ring, 
which  had  no  doubt  some  mysterious  signification.  Old  Sam 
now  readily  i-ctiognized  the  overhanging  rock  under  which  his 
skiff  had  been  sheltered  during  the  thundergust.  To  follow 
up  the  course  which  the  midnighk  gang  had  takeii,  however, 
was  a  harder  task.  His  mind  had  been  so  much  taken  up  on 
that  eventful  occasion  hy  the  persons  of  the  drama,  as  to  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  smucs  ;  and  these  places  look  su  dif- 
ferent by  night  and  day.  \ttet  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  however,  they  came  to  a.i  opening  among  the  trees  whit^ 
Sam  thought  resembled  the  place.  There  was  a  ledge  of  rock 
of  moderate  height  like  a  wall  on  one  side,  which  he  thought 
might  be  the  very  ridge  whence  he  hod  overlooked  the  di^rers, 
Wolfert  examined  it  narrowly,  and  at  length  discovered  throe 
crosses  similar  to  those  on  the  above  ring,  cut  deeply  into 
the  face  of  the  rock,  but  nearly  obliterated  by  moss  that  had 
grown  over  them.  His  heart  leaped  with  joy,  for  he  doubted 
not  they  were  the  private  marks  of  the  buocaneera.  AH  now 
that  remained  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  were  the  treas- 
ure lay  buried ;  for  otherwise  he  might  dig  at  random  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  crosses,  without  coming  upon  the  spoils, 
and  he  had  already  had  enough  of  such  profitless  labor. 
Here,  however,  the  old  negro  was  perfectly  at  a  loss,  and  indeed 
perplexed  him  by  a  variety  of  opinions ;  for  his  recollections 
were  all  confused.    Sometimes  he  declared  it  must  have  been 
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at  the  foot  of  a  mulberr j-tree  hard  by ;  then  beside  a  great 
white  stone ;  then  under  a  small  gre^i  knoll,  a  short  distance 
from  the  ledge  of  rocks ;  until  at  length  Wolfert  became  at 
bewildered  as  himself. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  now  spreading  themselves 
over  the  woods,  and  rock  and  tree  began  to  mingle  together. 
It  was  evidently  too  late  to  attempt  any  thing  farther  at  pres- 
ent ;  and,  indeed,  Wolfert  had  come  miprovided  with  imple- 
ments to  prosecute  his  researches.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with 
having  ascertained  the  place,  ho  took  note  of  all  its  landmarks, 
that  he  might  recognize  it  again,  and  set  out  on  his  return 
homewards,  resolved  to  prosecute  this  golden  enterprise  with, 
out  delay. 

The  leading  anxiety  which  had  hitherto  absorbed  every  feel- 
ing, being  now  in  some  measure  appe^ised,  fancy  began  to 
wander,  and  to  conjure  up  a  thous:>nd  shapes  and  chimeras  as 
he  returned  through  this  haunted  region.  Pirates  hanging  in 
chains  seemed  to  swing  from  every  tree,  and  he  almost  expect- 
ed to  see  some  Spanish  Don,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear,  rising  slowly  out  of  the  ground,  and  shaking  the  ghost  of 
a  money-bag. 

Tlieir  way  back  lay  through  the  desolate  garden,  and  Wol- 
fert's  nerves  had  arrived  at  so  sensitive  a  state  tliat  the  flitting 
of  a  bird,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  falling  of  a  nut,  was 
enough  to  startle  him.  As  they  entered  the  confmes  of  the 
garden,  they  caught  sight  of  a  figure  at  a  distance  advancing 
slowly  up  one  of  the  walks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
a  burden.  They  paused  and  regarded  him  attentively.  IIo 
wore  what  appeared  to  be  a  woollen  cap,  and  still  more  alarm- 
ing, of  a  most  sanguinary  red. 
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Tbe  figure  moved  slowly  on,  ascended  the  bank,  and  atop- 
l>ed  at  the  very  door  of  the  sepulchral  vault  Just  beTore 
entering  it  he  looked  around.  What  was  the  affright  of  Wol- 
fert,  when  be  recognized  the  grisly  visage  of  the  drowned, 
buccaneer !  He  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  horror.  The  figure 
slowly  raised  his  iron  fist,  and  shook  it  with  a  terrible  men- 
ace. Wolfert  did  not  pause  to  see  any  more,  but  hurried  off 
as  fitat  as  bis  legs  could  carry  him,  nor  was  Sam  slow  in  fol- 
lowing at  his  heels,  having  all  hia  ancient  tenors  revived. 
Away,  then,  did  they  scramble  through  bush  and  broke,  hor- 
ribly frightened  at  every  bramble  that  tugged  at  their  skirts, 
nor  did  they  pause  to  breathe,  until  they  had  blundered  their 
way  through  this  perilous  wood,  and  fairly  reached  the  high 
road  to  the  dty. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Wolfert  could  summon  cour- 
age enough  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  so  much  had  he  been 
dismayed  by  the  apparition,  whether  living  or  dead,  of  the 
grisly  buccaneer.  In  the  mean  time,  what  a  conflict  of  mind 
did  ho  suffer !  He  neglected  all  his  concerns,  was  moody  and 
restless  all  day,  lost  his  appetite,  wandered  in  his  thoughts 
and  words,  and  committed  a  thousand  blunders.  His  rest 
was  broken ;  and  when  he  fell  asleep,  the  nightmare,  in  shape 
of  a  huge  money-bag,  sat  squatted  upon  his  breast.  He  bab- 
bled about  incalculable  sums ;  fancied  himself  engaged  in 
money-dicing ;  throw  the  bedclothes  right  and  lotl,  in  the 
idea  that  he  was  shovelling  away  the  dirt ;  groped  under  the 
bed  in  quest  of  the  treasure,  and  lu(^^  forth,  as  he  supposed, 
an  inestimable  pot  of  gold. 

Dame  Webber  and  her  daughter  were  in  despair  at  what 
they  conceived  a  returning  touch  of  insanity.    There  aro  two 
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£imilj  orades,  one  or  other  of  which  Dutdi  housewiTes  oon- 
suit  in  all  cases  of  great  doubt  and  perplexity — ^the  dominie 
and  the  doctor.  In  the  present  instance  they  repaured  to  the 
doctor.  There  was  at  that  time  a  little  dark  mouldy  man  of 
medicinCy  fiunous  among  the  old  wives  of  the  Manhattoes  fur 
his  skill,  not  only  in  the  healing  art,  but  in  all  matters  of 
strange  and  mysterious  nature.  His  name  was  Dr.  Knipper- 
hausen,  but  he  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  appellatioii 
of  the  High  Grerman  Doctor.*  To  him  did  the  poor  women 
repair  for  council  and  assistance  touching  the  mental  vagaries 
of  Wolfert  Webber. 

They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  his  little  study  dad  in  his 
dark  camlet  robe  of  knowledge,  with  his  black  velvet  cap ; 
after  the  manner  of  Boorhaave,  Van  Helmont,  and  other  medi> 
Ciil  sages ;  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  set  in  black  horn  upon 
his  clubbed  nose,  and  poring  over  a  German  folio  that  reflect- 
ed l)ack  the  darkness  of  his  physiognomy.  The  doctor  listened 
to  their  statement  of  the  symptoms  of  Wolfert's  malady  ^i-ith 
profound  attention ;  but  when  they  came  to  mention  his  rav- 
ing about  buried  money,  the  little  man  pricked  up  his  earsL 
Alas,  poor  women !  they  little  knew  the  aid  they  had  called 
in. 

Dr.  Knipperhausen  had  been  half  his  life  engaged  in  seek- 
ing the  short  cuts  to  fortune,  in  quest  of  which  so  many  a  long 
lifetime  is  wasted.  He  had  passed  some  yeafs  of  his  youth 
among  the  Harz  mountains  of  Germany,  and  had  derived 
much  valuable  instruction  from  the  miners,  toudiing  the  mode 
of  seeking  treasure  buried  in  the  earth.     He  had  prosecuted 

*  Tlie  same,  no  doubt,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of 
Dolph  Ilcjliger. 
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hia  studies  «lso  under  a  travelling  sage  who  united  the  myste- 
ries of  medicine  with  magic  and  It^crdcmain.  His  mind  there* 
fore  had  become  stored  with  all  kinds  of  mystic  lore ;  he  had 
dubbled  a  little  in  astrology,  alchemy,  divination ;  knew  how 
to  deti-ct  stolen  money,  and  to  tell  where  springs  of  water 
lay  hidden  ;  in  a  word,  by  the  dark  nature  of  his  knowled^'O 
be  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  High  German  Doctor,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  necromancer.  The  doc- 
tor had  often  heard  rumors  of  treasure  being  buried  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  and  had  long  been  ansious  to  get  on  the 
traces  of  it.  No  sooner  were  Wolfert's  waking  and  sleeping 
vagarii-s  confided  to  him,  than  he  beheld  in  them  the  confirm- 
ed symptoms  of  a  ease  of  money -digging,  and  lost  no  time  in 
probing  it  to  the  bottom.  Wolfert  hod  long  been  sorely  op- 
pressed in.miiid  by  the  golden  secret,  and  as  a£imily  phy- 
sician is  a  kind  of  father  confessor,  he  was  glad  of  aiiy  op- 
portunity of  unburdening  himself.  80  Gir  from  curing,  the 
doctor  caught  tho  malsdy  from  his  patient.  The  circumstan- 
ces unfolded  to  him  awakened  all  his  cupidity  ;  he  had  not  a 
doubt  of  money  being  buried  somewhere  in  tho  neighborhood 
of  the  mysterious  crosses,  and  oficrcd  to  join  Wolfert  in  tho 
search.  He  informed  him  that  much  secrecy  and  caution 
must  bo  observed  in  enterprises  of  thu  kind ;  that  money  is 
only  to  be  digged  for  at  night ;  with  certain  forms  and  cere- 
monies; and  burning  of  drugs;  thcrepeatinguf  mystic  words, 
and  above  all,  that  the  seekers  must  first  be  provided  with  a 
divining  rod,  whidi  hud  the  wonderful  property  of  pointing 
to  the  very  spot  on  the  surf:ica  of  the  earth  under  which  treas- 
ure lay  hidden.  As  the  doctor  had  given  muc^  of  his  mind 
to  these  matters,  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  necessary 
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preparations,  and,  as  the  quarter  of  the  moon  was  propitious, 
he  undertook  to  have  the  divining  rod  ready  by  a  certam 
night.* 

Wolfert's  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  having  met  with  so  learn- 
ed and  able  a  coadjutor.    Every  thing  went  on  secretly,  but 

*  The  following  note  was  found  appended  to  this  passage  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker.  "There  has  been  much  written 
against  the  divining  rod  by  those  light  minds  who  are  ever  readv  to  scoff 
at  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  but  I  fully  join  with  Dr.  Knipperbaosen  in 
giving  it  my  faith.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  its  efficacy  in  discovering  the 
concealment  of  stolen  goods,  the  boundary  stones  of  fields,  the  traces 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  or  even  the  existence  of  subterraneoos  springs 
and  streams  of  water :  albeit,  I  think  these  properties  not  to  be  readily 
discredited;  but  of  its  potency  in  discovering  veins  of  precious  metal, 
and  hidden  sums  of  money  and  jcweU,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Some 
said  that  the  rod  turned  only  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  been  bom 
in  particular  months  of  the  year ;  hence  astrologers  had  recourse  to 
planetary  influence  when  they  would  procure  a  talisman.  Others  de- 
clared that  the  properties  of  the  rod  were  either  an  effect  of  chance,  or 
the  fraud  of  the  holder,  or  the  work  of  the  deviL  Thus  saith  the 
reverend  father  Gaspard  Sebett  in  h'u  Treatise  on  Magic ;  *  Propter  h«c 
et  pimilia  arguinenta  audacter  ego  promisero  vim  conversivam  virgulx 
bifurcatie  nequaquam  naturalem  esse,  sed  vel  casu  vel  fraude  virgulam 
tractantis  vel  ope  diaboli,*  kc. 

"  Georgius  Agricola  also  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  devil  to  inveigle  the  avaricious  and  unwary  into  his  clutches,  and 
in  his  treatise  *  de  re  Metallica,'  lays  particular  stress  on  the  mysterious 
words  pronounced  by  those  persons  who  employed  the  divining  rod 
during  his  time.  But  I  make  not  a  doubt  that  the  divining  rod  is  one 
of  those  secrets  of  natural  magic,  the  mystery  of  which  is  to  be  explatnod 
by  the  sympathies  existing  between  physical  things  operated  upon  by 
the  planets,  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the  strong  faith  of  the  individ- 
ual. Let  the  divining  rod  be  properly  gathered  at  the  proper  time  of 
of  the  moon,  cut  into  the  proper  form,  used  with  the  necessary  ceremo- 
nies, and  with  a  perfect  faith  in  its  efficacy,  and  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend  it  to  my  fellow-citizens  as  an  infallible  means  of  discovering  the 
places  on  the  Island  of  the  Manhattoes  where  treasure  hath  been  buried 

m  the  olden  time. 

"  D.  K." 
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flwlmniii^ly.  The  doctor  had  many  conaultations  with  hia 
patient,  and  the  good  woman  of  the  household  lauded  the  com- 
forting efiect  of  his  visits.  In  the  mean  time  the  wonderful 
divining  rod,  tJint  great  key  to  nature's  secrets,  was  duly 
prepared.  The  doctor  had  thumbed  over  all  his  books  of 
knowledge  for  the  ooeasion ;  and  the  black  fishernian  was  en- 
gaged to  take  them  in  his  skiif  to  the  scene  of  enterprise ;  to 
work  with  spade  and  pickaxe  in  tmeiuthing  the  treasure;  and 
to  freight  his  bark  with  the  wdghty  spoils  tiiey  were  certain 
of  finding. 

At  length  the  appointed  night  arrived  for  this  perilous  un- 
dertaking. Before  Wolfert  left  his  home  he  counselled  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  go  to  bed,  and  feel  no  alarm  if  he  should 
sot  return  during  the  night.  Uke  reasonable  women,  on  be- 
ing told  not  to  feel  alarm  they  fell  immediately  into  a  panic. 
They  saw  at  once  by  his  manner  that  something  unusual  was 
in  agitation ;  all  their  fears  about  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
mind  were  revived  with  tenfold  force ;  they  hung  about  him, 
entreating  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  night  tar,  but  alt 
in  vain.  When  once  Wolfert  was  mounted  on  his  hobby,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  out  of  the  saddle.  It  was  a 
clear  starlight  night,  when  he  issued  out  of  the  portal  of  the 
Webber  palace.  He  wore  a  large  flapped  hat  tied  under  the 
chin  with  a  handkerchief  of  his  daughter's,  to  secure  him  from 
the  night  damp,  while  Dame  Webber  threw  her  long  red 
cloak  about  his  shoulders,  and  likstencd  it  round  his  neck. 

The  doctor  had  been  no  less  carefully  armed  and  accou- 
tred by  his  housekeeper,  the  vigilant  Frau  Ilsy ;  and  sallied 
forth  in  his  camlet  robe  by  way  of  surooat ;  his  block  velvet 
cap  under  his  cooked  hat,  a  thick  clasped  book  under  his  arm. 


&  basket  of  drugs  and  dried  herbs  in  one  hand,  and  in  tl 
otlicr  tbe  miraculous  rod  of  diviimlicu. 

Tho  grcal  cliurtli  clock  struck  ten  as  Wolfcrt  and  the  d 
tor  passed  b^  the  church  yard,  and  ttie  walchinan  bawled  to 
hoarse  voice  a  long  and  doleful  "  all's  well  1"     A  deep  sleep 
hud  already  Gillcn  upon  this  prUnitivu  little  burgh :  nothing 
disturlied  this  awful  silence,  excepting  now  and  thi-n  the  lurk 
of  some  profligate  night-wulking  dog,  or  the  eercuado  of  some 
romantic  cat.     It  is  true,  Wolfcri  fancied  more  than  onc«  that  J 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  footfall  at  a  distance  beMalfl 
them ;  but  it,  might  have  been  merely  the  echo  of  their  owbH 
steps  along  the  (juict  streets.     He  thought  also  at  one  time 
that  he  saw  a  tall  figuni  skulking  after  ihein — stopping  tihea 
they  stopped,  and  moving  on  as  they  proceeded  ;  but  tho  d 
and  uncertain  lanip-light  threw  such  vague  gleams  aud  i 
ows,  that  this  might  all  have  been  mere  fancy. 

They  found  the  old  iishcrman  waiting  for  them,  smokiq 
his  pipe  in  the  stem  of  tho  skifT,  which  was  moored  j 
front  of  hb  little  cabin.     A  pickajic  and  spado  wei«  lying  U 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  a  stone  b 
tie  of  goixl  Dutch  courage,  in  nhich  honest  Sam  no  do« 
put  even  more  faith  than  Dr.  Knipperbausen  in  his  drugs. 

Thus  then  did  these  three  worthier  embark  in  their  e 
shell  of  a  skiff  upon  this  nocturnal  expedition,  with  a 
and  vator  equalled  only  by  the  thrcx  wise  men  iif  (ioitiiiiii. 
who  adventured  to  sea  in  a  bowl.  The  tide  was  risji^  a-  . 
running  rapidly  up  the  Sound,  Tlio  current  bore  tliem  al"i  j. 
almost  without  tbe  aid  of  an  oar.  The  profilu  of  the  town  I.< 
all  in  sliadow.  Here  and  there  a  light  fiebly  glimitH-i" 
from  some  sick  chamber,  or  from  the  cabin  window  of  souir 
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Teasel  at  anchor  in  the  ■trcam.  Not  &  cloud  obscured  the 
deep  starry  firmament,  the  lights  of  which  wavered  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  thu  plncid  river ;  and  a  shooting  meteor,  streaking  its 
pale  course  in  the  very  direction  they  were  tailing,  was  inter- 
preted by  the  doctor  into  a  most  propitious  omen. 

In  a  little  while  they  glided  by  the  point  of  Corlaer's 
Hook  with  the  rural  inn  which  had  been  the  scene  rf  such 
night  adventures.  The  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
house  was  dark  and  still.  Wolfert  felt  a  chill  pass  over  him 
OS  they  passed  the  point  where  the  buccaneer  had  disappeared. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  Dr.  Knippcrhausen.  While  regarding 
it,  they  thought  they  saw  a  boat  actually  lurking  at  the  very 
place ;  but  the  shore  cast  such  a  shadow  over  the  border  of  the 
water  that  they  could  discern  nothing  distinctly.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  heard  the  low  sounds  c^  distant  oars, 
as  if  cautiously  pulled.  Sam  pliedMs  oars  withredoubledvigor, 
and  knowing  all  the  eddies  and  currents  of  the  stream,  soon 
left  their  followers,  if  such  they  were,  far  aatem.  In  a  little 
while  they  stretdied  across  Turtle  bay  and  Kip's  bay,  then 
shrouded  themselves  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Manhattan 
shore,  and  glided  swiftly  along,  secure  from  observation.  At 
length  the  ne^ro  shot  his  sluff  into  a  little  cove,  darkly  embow- 
ered by  trees,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  well-known  iron  ring. 
They  now  landed,  and  lighting  the  lantern,  gathered  their 
various  implements  and  proceeded  slowly  through  the  bushes. 
£very  sound  startled  them,  even  that  of  their  own  footsteps 
among  the  dry  leaves ;  and  the  hooting  of  a  screech  owl,  from 
the  shattered  chimney  of  the  neighboring  ruin,  made  their 
blood  run  cold. 

In  spite  of  all  Wolfert's  caution  in  taking  note  of  the  land- 
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marks,  it  v.-as  some  time  before  they  could  find  the  open  plai 
uuiong  the  trees,  where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  bur- 
ied. At  length  they  tame  to  the  IcJgu  uf  roi'k ;  and 
amining  its  surface  by  the  uid  of  tlie  lantern,  WuLfert 
tiized  the  three  mystic  crosses.  Their  hearts  beat  quick, 
the  momentous  trial  was  at  bond  tlmt  was  to  dotennine 

The  lantern  was  now  held  by  WoUert  Webber,  while  th» 
doctor  produced  the  divining  rod.  It  was  a  forked  twig,  one 
end  of  which  was  grasped  firmly  in  edch  hand,  while  the  oei^ 
Ire,  forming  the  st^m,  pointed  perpend ieularly  iipwardib 
The  doctor  moved  this  wand  about,  within  a  certain  disi 
of  the  earth,  from  place  to  place,  but  for  some  time  wii 
any  effect,  while  Wolfert  kept  the  light  ol'  the  lantern 
full  upon  it,  and  watched  it  with  the  most  breathless  int 
At  length  the  rod  begun  slowly  to  turn.  The  doctor  graw 
it  with  greater  earnestness,  his  hands  trembling  witb  the 
lation  of  his  niind.  The  wand  continued  to  turn  gradt 
nnti)  at  length  the  stem  had  reversed  its  position,  ami  puinl 
perpendicularly  downward,  and  remained  poiutiog  to  one  spot 
OS  fiiodly  OS  tho  needle  to  the  polo. 

"  This  is  the  spot !"  said  the  doctor,  in  an  almost 
ible  tone. 

Wolfert's  heart  was  in  his  throat. 

"  Shall  I  dig  ?  "  said  tho  negro,  grasping  the  spade. 

"  Pols  lauttndi,  no  !  "  replied  the  littl«  doctor,  hastily, 
lie  now  ordered  his  eomp&uions  to  keep  close  by  him.  and  to 
niaiatuin  the  most  inflexible  silenee.     That  certain  precauti 
must  bo  taken  and  ceremonies  used  to  prevent  the  evil  spii 
whiih  kept  about  buried  treasure  from  doing  them  any 
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He  then  drew  a  circle  about  the  place,  enough  to  include  the 
whole  party.  He  next  gathered  dry  twigs  and  leaves  and 
made  a  fire,  upon  which  he  throw  certain  drugs  and  dried 
herbs  which  he  had  brought  in  his  basket.  A  thick  smoke 
rose,  diffusing  a  potent  odor,  savoring  marvellously  of  brimstone 
anci  assafcetida,  which,  however  grateful  it  might  be  to  the  ol- 
factory ncr\'es  of  spirits,  nearly  strangled  poor  Wolfert,  and 
produced  a  fit  of  coughing  and  wheezing  that  made  the  whole 
grove  resound.  Dr.  Knipperhausen  then  unclasped  the  vol- 
ume which  he  had  brought  under  his  arm,  which  was  printed 
in  red  and  black  characters  in  German  text.  While  Wolfert 
held  the  lantern,  the  doctor,  by  the  aid  of  his  spectacles,  read 
oflT  several  forms  of  conjuration  in  Latin  and  German.  lie 
then  ordered  Sam  to  seize  the  pickaxe  and  proceed  to  work. 
The  dose-bound  soil  gave  obstinate  signs  of  not  having  been 
disturbed  for  many  a  year.  After  having  picked  his  way 
through  the  surface,  Sam  came  to  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  he  threw  briskly  to  right  and  left  with  the  spade. 

"  Hark  ! "  said  Wolfert,  who  fancied  he  heard  a  trampling 
among  the  dry  leaves,  and  a  rustling  through  the  bushes. 
Sam  paused  for  a  moment,  and  they  listened.  No  footstep 
was  near.  The  bat  flitted  by  them  in  si  lence ;  a  bird,  roused  from 
its  roost  by  the  light  which  glared  up  among  the  tree.-^,  flew 
circling  about  the  flame.  In  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
woodland,  they  could  distinguish  the  current  rippling  along 
the  rocky  shore,  and  the  distant  murmuring  and  roaring  of 
Hell-gate. 

The  negro  continued  his  labors,  and  had  already  digged  a 
considerable  hole.  The  doctor  stood  on  the  edge,  reading  for- 
multe  every  now  and  then  from  his  black-letter  volxusv^  c^'t 
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throwing  more  drugs  and  herba  upon  th«  fire  ;  while  Wot 
firt  bent  anxiously  over  the  pit,  WAtching  every  struke  of  iW 
spade.  Any  one  witnessing  the  scone  thus  lightM  up  by  lirp, 
lanlem,  and  the  reflection  of  Wotrert's  rw!  maiitlc,  nii|:hlJ^ 
hnve  mistaken  the  little  doctor  for  sume  foul  mngiriiin,  buried 
in  Ills  iiieanlations,  and  the  grizzly-hraded  negro  for  i 
Bwart  goblin,  obedient  to  his  commundB. 

At  length  the  spade  of  the  fisfaermun  struck  upon  » 
thing  that  sounded  hulltiw.     The  sound  vibrated  to  Wolfcr 
heart.     He  struck  his  spade  again. — 

"  'Tis  a  chest,"  said  Sam, 

"Tull  of  gold,  I'll  warrant  it!  "cried  Wolfert,  oJaspiiifl 
his  hands  with  rapture, 

Soarct'ly  liud  he  uttered  the  words  when  a  sound  from 
alx>ve  caught  his  ear.    He  cast  up  his  eyes,  and  lo  !  by  liw  ei- 
piriiig  light  of  the  fire  ho  beheld,  just  over  the  disk  of  the  rodt, 
what  appeared  to  be  the  grim  visage  of  the  drowued  buc 
neer,  grinning  hideously  down  upon  him. 

Wolfert  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  let  fiill  the  lantern, 
panic  communicated  itself  to  his  eompaniona.     The  nvgro  1m 
ed  out  of  the  hole ;  the  doctor  dropped  his  book  and  I 
and  began  to  pray  in  German.     All  was  horror  and  mnfusios 
The  fire  was  scattcn.-d  about,  the  lantern  evtinguiahcd, 
their  hurry-scurry  they  ran  gainst  and  confounded  one  ■ 
other,    Tliey  fancied  a  legion  of  hobgoblins  let  loose  ap< 
them,  and  that  they  saw,  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  watte 
embers,  strange  figures,  in  red  caps,  gibbering  and  rampitd 
around  thein.     The  doctor  run  one  way,  th«  iw^m  mioth«^ 
and  Wolfert  made  for  the  water  side.     As  he  pbmgi^d  atrt 
gliiig  onwards  through  brush  and  br:ikc,  he  hcanl  tin*  tread  q 
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Bomo  one  in  pursuit.  He  scrambled  franticslly  forward. 
The  footsteps  gained  upon  him.  He  felt  himself  grasped  by 
his  cloak,  when  suddenly  hii  pursuer  was  attacked  in  turn  ;  a 
fierce  fight  and  struggle  oisued — a  pistol  was  discharged  that 
lit  up  rock  and  bush  for  a  second,  and  showed  two  figures  grap- 
pling bother — all  was  then  darker  than  ever.  The  contest 
continued — the  combatants  clinched  eadi  other,  and  panted, 
and  groaned,  and  rolled  among  the  rocks.  There  was  suarling 
and  growling  as  of  a  cur,  mingled  with  curses,  In  which  Wol- 
fert  fancied  he  could  recognize  the  voice  of  the  buocaneer. 
He  would  fain  have  fled,  but  ho  was  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  could  go  no  further. 

Again  the  parties  were  on  their  feet ;  again  there  was  a 
tugging  and  struggling,  as  if  strength  alone  could  decide  the 
oimbat,  until  one  was  predpitated  from  the  brow  of  the  cliffy 
and  sent  headlong  into  the  deep  stream  that  whirled  below, 
Wolfert  heard  the  plunge,  and  a  kind  of  strangling,  bubbling 
murmur,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  hid  every  thing  Irom 
him,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  swept  every  thing  in- 
stantly out  of  hearing.  One  of  the  combatants  was  disposed 
of,  but  whether  friend  or  foe,  Wolfert  could  not  tell,  nor 
whether  they  might  not  both  be  foes.  He  heard  the  survivor 
approach,  and  his  terror  revived.  He  saw,  where  the  profile 
uf  the  rocks  rose  against  the  horizon,  a  human  form  advano 
ing.  He  could  not  bo  mistaken :  it  must  be  tlie  buccaneer. 
Whither  should  he  fly  ! — a  precipice  was  on  one  side— a  mur- 
derer on  the  other.  The  enemy  approadied — he  was  close  at 
hand.  Wolfert  attempted  to  let  himself  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff.    His  cloak  caught  in  a  thorn  that  grew  on  the  edge. 
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air,  halJ*-diolced  by  the  string  with  which  bis  careful  wife  li 
fasttmed  the  garmeiit  arouml  his  neck.  Wolfert  tliniight  li 
laitl  itiouient  was  arrived  ;  already  had  lie  comiiiilt«Hl  liia  si 
to  8t.  Nicholas,  when  the  string  broiie,  and  he  tumbleil  don 
the  banli,  bumping  from  vock  to  rock,  and  bu«h  to  bush,  m 
leaving  the  red  cloak  fluttering  like  a  bloody  baniicr  in  the  a 

It  was  a  long  while  belbro  Wolfert  ciune  to   hiniMlbif 
When  he  opened  bis  eyes,  the  ruddy  streaks  of  moi 
already  shtioting  up  the  aky.     He  found  himself  grtevnualijl'1 
battered,  and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boal.     Ho  attempta 
to  sit  up,  but  wiis  too  sore  and  Gtifl'  to  move.     A 
qiiCBieil  him  in  friendly  accents  to  lie  still.    Ho  turned  hU  efl 
tiiwards  the  speaker ;  it  was  Dirk  Waldron.     Ht>  hotl  d<i| 
ged  the  party,  at  tiie  earnest  request  of  Dame  Webber  ft 
her  daughter,  who  with  the  landablo  curiosity  of  their  i 
hod  pried  into  the  secret,  consultations  of  Wolfert  and  Hm  i 
doctor.     Dirk    hod    been   coiiiplet<-Iy  distanced  in  following 
the  light  skiff  of  the  fisherman,  and  had  just  come  in  to  resoos 
the  poor  money -digger  from  his  pursuer. 

Thus  ended  this  perilous  enterprise.  The  doctor  «nil 
Block  Sum  severally  found  their  way  back  to  the  Manliattoe*, 
each  having  some  dreadful  lale  of  peril  to  relate.  As  to  poor 
Wolfert,  inst«ad  of  returning  in  triumph  laden  with  bags  of 
gold,  he  was  borne  home  on  a  shutter,  followed  by  a  rabld^ 
rout  of  curious  urchins.  His  wife  and  daughter  saw  the  d 
mal  pagi-ont  from  a  distance,  and  alarmed  the  neighboii 
with  their  cries:  they  thought  tlie  pour  man  had  sudde 
settled  the  great  debt  of  nature  in  one  of  his  ^s'ay  word  mm 
Finding  him,  however  still  living,  tliey  had  him  speedUr  1 
bed,  and  a  jury  of  old  matrons  of  the  nelghliorht^  i 
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bled,  to  determine  how  he  should  be  doctored.  The  whole 
town  was  in  a  buzz  with  the  story  of  the  money-diggers. 
Many  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  previous  night's  adven- 
tures :  but  though  they  found  the  very  place  of  the  digging, 
they  discovered  nothing  that  compensated  them  for  their  trou- 
ble. Some  say  they  found  the  fragments  of  an  oaken  chest, 
and  an  iron  pot-lid,  which  savored  strongly  of  hidden  money  ; 
and  that  in  the  old  family  vault  there  were  traces  of  bales  and 
boxes,  but  this  is  all  very  dubious. 

In  fact,  the  secret  of  all  this  story  has  never  to  this  day 
been  discovered :  whether  any  treasure  were  ever  actually 
buried  at  that  place ;  whether,  if  so,  it  were  carried  off  at 
night  by  those  who  had  buried  it ;  or  whether  it  still  remains 
there  under  the  guardianship  of  gnomes  and  spirits  until  it 
shall  be  properly  sought  for,  is  all  matter  of  conjecture.  For 
my  part  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion ;  and  make  no  doubt 
that  great  sums  lie  buried,  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  island  and  its  neighborhood,  ever  since  the  times  of  the 
buccaneers^and  the  Dutch  colonists ;  and  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend the  search  after  them  to  sudi  of  my  fellow-citizens 
as  are  not  engaged  in  any  other  speculations. 

There  were  many  conjectures  formed,  also,  as  to  who  and 
what  was  the  strange  man  of  the  seas  who  had  domineered 
over  the  little  fraternity  at  Corlaer's  Hook  for  a  time ;  disap- 
peared so  strangely,  and  reappeared  so  fearfully.  Some  sup- 
posed him  a  smuggler  stationed  at  that  place  to  assist  his  com- 
rades in  landing  their  goods  among  the  roeky  coves  of  the 
island.  Others,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ancient  comrades  of 
Kidd  or  Bradish,  returned  to  convey  away  treasures  formerly 
bidden  in  the  vicinity.     The  only  circumstance  that  throws 
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any  thing  Tiko  &  vogue  light  on  this  mysterioiu  matlCT,  n  k  H 
port  which  prOT-ailed  of  a  strange  foreign-built  shultop,  \ 
muul.  the  look  of  a  picaroon,  having  been  se«n  hoTrring  she 
the  Sound  for  several  days  without  landing  or  reporting  h 
self,  though  boots  were  seen  going  to  and  from  her  mt  i 
and  that  she  was  seen  standing  out  of  the  mouth  of  ti 
bur,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn  &(leT  the  catAstroplw  of  llw 
money-diggers. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  report,  also,  whkh  I 
confess  is  rather  apocryphal,  of  the  buccaneer,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned,  being  seen  before  dajrbrrak, 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  seated  astride  of  his  great  uta-tinoA, 
and  sailing  through  Ilcll-gate,  which  just  thca  began  to  rotr 
and  bellow  with  redouble<l  fury. 

While  all  the  gossip  world  was  thus  filled  with  talk  and 
rumor,  [miir  Wolfcrt  lay  sick  and  sorrowful  in  his  b«id,  bruised 
in  body  and  sorely  beaten  down    iu  mind,     liis  wtf«  and 
daughter  did  all  they  could  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  both  «»- 
purol  and  spiritual.     The  good  old  dame  never  stirred  frnra 
his  bedside^  where  she  sat  knitting  from  rooming  till  ni^ufl 
while  his  daughter  busied  herself  about  him  with  the  fbndt^H 
care.     Nor  did  tliey  tack  assistance  from  abroad.     Whatei^H 
may  be  said  of  the  desertion  of  friends  In  distress,  they  hfl^l 
no  complaint  of  the  kind  to  make.     Not  an  old  wile  of  d|^| 
neighborhood  but  abandoned  her  work  to  crowd  to  the  maiMJ|^| 
of  Wolfert  Webber,  to  inquire  afler  his  health,  and  tii«  pAMii^H 
lars  of  his  story.     Not  one  came  moreover  without  her  IihH 
pipkin  of  pennyroyal,  sage,  balm,  or  other  herb  te«,  ddiglit|^| 
at  au  opportunity  of  slgnali/ing  her  kindness  and  her  doci^H 
i>blp.     Wluit  drenchings  did  not  the  poor  WoUert  unden^H 
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and  all  in  vain !  It  was  a  moving  sight  to  behold  him  wast- 
ing away  day  by  day  ;  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
ghastlier  and  ghastlier,  and  staring  with  rueful  visage  from 
under  an  old  patchwork  counterpane,  upon  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons kindly  assembled  to  sigh  and  groan  and  look  unhappy 
around  him. 

Dirk  Waldron  was  the  only  being  that  seemed  to  shed  a 
ray  of  sunshine  into  this  house  of  mourning.  He  came  in 
with  cheery  look  and  manly  spirit,  and  tried  to  reanimate  the 
expiring  heart  of  the  poor  money-digger,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Wolfert  was  completely  done  over.  If  any  thing  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  despair,  it  was  a  notice  served  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  that  the  corporation  were 
about  to  run  a  new  street  through  the  very  centre  of  his  cab- 
bage garden.  He  now  saw  nothing  before  him  but  poverty 
and  ruin  ;  his  last  reliance,  the  garden  of  his  forefathers,  was 
to  be  laid  waste,  and  what  then  was  to  become  of  his  poor 
wife  and  child  ? 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  followed  the  dutiful  Amy 
out  of  the  room  one  morning.  Dirk  Waldron  was  seated  be- 
side him ;  Wolfert  grasped  his  hand,  pointed  after  his  daugh- 
ter, and  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness,  broke  the  silence 
he  had  maintained. 

*^  I  am  going !  ^  said  he,  shaking  his  head  feebly,  '*  and 
when  I  am  gone— my  poor  daughter ^" 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  &ther ! "  said  Dirk,  manfully — ^**  I'll 
take  care  of  her !  '* 

Wolfert  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  cheery,  strapping 
youngster,  and  saw  there  was  none  better  able  to  take  care  of 
a  woman. 


"  Enough,"  said  he^"  she  is  yours  ! — and  now  feteh  B 
lawyer — let  me  make  Tiiy  will  and  die," 

Tho  lawyer  was  brought — a  dnppcr,  bustling,  round-b 
od  little  man,  RoorliSfk  (or  Rollebuck  as  it  was  proiiounred) 
by  tiame.  At  tho  sight  of  him  the  woin«i  broke  into  loud 
lainentatioiiB,  for  thoy  looked  upon  the  signing  of  a  will  wt 
the  signing  of  a  death  warrant.  Wolfert  made  &  feeble  nw- 
lion  for  them  to  be  silent  Poor  Amy  buried  her  (kcc  nnd 
her  grief  in  the  bed  eurtjun.  Dame  Webber  resumed  her 
knitting  to  hide  her  distress,  which  betrayed  itself  however  in 
a  pellucid  tear,  which  trickled  silently  down,  and  hung  ai  ihc 
end  of  bar  peaked  nose ;  while  the  cat,  tlie  only  uneoneemtd 
member  of  the  family,  played  with  Uie  good  dameS  ball  of 
worsted,  aa  it  rolled  about  the  floor, 

Wolfert  lay  oa  his  baek,  his  nigbt-<»p  drawn  over  Ids  I) 
heikd  ;  his    eyes    closed ;  his  whole   visage    the    piirture  I 
death.     He  be^ed  the  lawyer  to  be  brief,  for  he  felt  I 
approaching,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.     The  1 
nibbed  his  pen,  spread  out  his  paper,  and  prepared  to  v 

"  I  give  and  bequeath,"  said  Wolfert,  faintlj,  "  my  Muall 

"  What — all  I  "  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 

Wolfert  hnJf  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  upon  the  latryrr. 

"  Yes — all,"  said  he. 

"  What !  all  that  great  patch  of  land  with  cabbages  and 
sun-flowers,  wliich  the  corporation  is  just  going  to  run  a  maiii 
street  thr<»ugh  ?  " 

"Tlio  same,"  said  Wolfert,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  alnking 
bock  upon  his  pillow. 
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"  I  wuli  him  joy  that  inherits  it  1 "  aud  the  little  la^er, 
chuckling,  and  rubbing  his  hands  involuntarily. 

"  What  do  you  mean  I "  said  WoUert,  again  opening  his 
eyes. 

"  That  he'll  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  place ! "  cried 
little  RdlebtKk. 

The  expiring  Wotfert  seemed  to  step  back  from  the  thresh- 
old of  existeoce :  bis  eyes  agun  lighted  up ;  ho  raised  him- 
self in  his  bed,  shoved  bock  his  red  worsted  night  cap,  and 
stared  broadly  at  the  lawyer. 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  he. 

"  Faitb,  but  I  do ! "  rejoined  the  other.  "  Why,  when  that 
great  field  and  that  huge  meadow  oome  to  be  laid  out  in 
streets,  and  cut  up  into  snug  building  lots — why,  whoever 
owns  it  need  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  the  patroon '. " 

"  Say  you  so  I "  cried  Wolfert,  half  thrusting  one  leg  out 
of  bed,  "  why,  then  I  think  I'll  not  make  my  will  yet  I " 

To  the  surprise  of  every  body  the  dying  man  actually  re- 
covered. The  vital  spark,  which  had  glimmered  faintly  in  the 
socket,  received  fresh  fuel  from  the  oil  of  gladness,  which  the 
little  lawyer  poured  into  his  aoul.  It  once  more  burnt  up  in- 
to a  Rame. 

Give  physio  to  the  heart,  ye  who  would  revive  the  body 
of  a  spirit-broken  man  t  In  a  few  days  Wolfert  left  his  room ; 
in  a  few  days  more  bis  table  was  covered  with  deeds,  plans  of 
streets,and  building  lots.  Little  Rollebuck  was  constantly  with 
him,  his  right-hand  man  and  adviser ;  and  instead  of  making  his 
will,  assisted  tn  the  more  agreeable  task  of  making  his  for- 
tune. In  fhct  Wolfert  Webber  was  one  of  those  worthy  Dutch 
bnt^hera  of  the  Manhattoes  whose  fortunes  have  been  made^ 
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in  a  manner,  in  spite  of  themselves ;  who  have  tenaciously 
held  on  to  their  hereditary  acres,  raising  turnips  and  cabbages 
nbout  the  skirts  of  the  city,  hardly  able  to  make  both  eDd« 
meet,  until  the  corporatiuu  has  cruelly  driven  streets  throu^'h 
their  abodes,  and  they  have  suddenly  awakened  out  of  iheii 
lethargy,  and,  to  their  astonishnient,  found  themselves  rict 
men. 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  a  great  bustling  atntt 
passed  through  the  very  centre  of  the  Webber  garden,  just 
where  Wolfert  had  dreamed  of  finding  a  treasure.  Ilis  g<ild(n 
dream  was  aceomplished  ;  he  did  indt-ed  find  an  unlooked-for 
source  of  wealth  ;  for,  when  his  paternal  lands  were  distrib- 
uted into  building  lots,  and  rented  out  to  safe  tenants,  in- 
stead of  producing  a  paltry  crop  of  cabbages,  they  retumtd 
him  an  abundant  crop  of  rent;  insomuch  that  on  quarter-day, 
it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  his  tenants  knocking  at  the  door, 
from  morning  till  uight,  each  with  a  little  round-bellied  h«g 
of  money,  a  golden  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  his  forefathers  was  still  kept  op; 
but  instead  of  being  a  little  yellow-fronted  Dutch  house  in  a 
garden,  it  now  stood  boldly  in  the  midst  of  a  street,  the 
grand  homo  of  the  neighborhood  ;  for  Wotfert  enlarged  it  with 
a  wing  on  each  side,  and  a  cupola  or  tea  room  on  top,  where  he 
might  climb  up  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  hot  weather ;  and  in  th« 
course  of  time  the  whole  mansion  was  overrun  by  the  chubby- 
faced  progeny  of  Amy  Webber  and  Dirk  Waldron. 

As  Wolfert  waxed  old,  and  rich,  and  corpulent,  be  alw 
set  up  a  great  gingerbread  colon'd  carriage,  drawn  hy  a  ]'.-.  ■ 
of  black  Flanders  marcs,  with  tails  that  swept  tho  grnm  ■ 
and  to  commemorate  the  origin  of  his  greatness,  he  Iia4 
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hU  erest,  a  full  blown  cabbage  painted  on  the  panncla,  vith 
the  pithy  motto  Q^llcfl  Koff,  that  ia  to  say,  all  bbad  ;  mean- 
ing thereby  that  be  had  risen  by  sheer  head-work. 

To  fill  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  rejiowned  Ramm  Rapelye  slept  with  his  Jathera,  and  Wol- 
fcrt  Webber  succeeded  to  the  leather>bottomed  arm-chair,  in 
the  inn  parlor  at  Corlaer's  Hook ;  where  he  long  reigned 
greatly  honored  and  respected,  insomuch  that  he  was  never 
known  to  tell  a  story  without  its  b^ng  believed,  nor  to  ntter 
s  joke  without  its  being  laughed  at. 
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